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Nbw  Works  rblatite  to  India  and  the  Eastern  World. 

Wb  remember  well,  that,  at  the  period  when  '  The  Oriental 
Herald'  was  6rst  published,  in  1824,  it  was  a  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty  to  6nd  one  good  or  interesting  wo.  k  published  on  India,  in 
a  quarter :  and  our  principal  labour  then  was  to  search  for  materials, 
and  make  the  utmost  of  those  within  our  reach.  Since  that  period,  a 
very  great  and  beneficial  change  has  taken  place  in  this  particular. 
Now,  new  and  important  works  on  India  and  the  Eastern  World 
appear  almost  every  month  ',  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  present  case^ 
in  such  rapidity  of  succession,  that  we  find  it  impossible  to  notice 
them  all  as  they  are  issued  fVom  the  press ;  and  are  compelled  to 
make  a  selection,  for  the  purpose  of  confining  our  earliest  and  most 
lengthened  reviews,  to  those  we  deem  most  important,  reserving 
ihe  others  for  subsequent  examination  and  less  extended  notice. 

Among  the  works  now  before  us,  of  each  of  which  we  desire  to 
give  some  account  to  our  readers,  of  the  '  Second  Part  of  Mr. 
Bickards's  India,' — '  Colonel  Briggs's  Letters  addressed  to  a  Young 
Friend  in  India,* — '  Mr.  Crawfurd's  Journal  of  a  Mission  to  Siam,* — 
and  *  A  Further  Inquiry  into  the  Expediency  of  applying  the  Prin* 
ciples  oi  Colonial  Policy  to  the  Government  of  India,  and  of  ef- 
fecting  an  essential  change  in  its  Landed  Tenures,  and  in  the  cha- 
racter of  its  Inhabitants.* — If  we  attempted  a  regular  review  of 
each,  in  one  Number  of  our  Publication,  we  should  not  only  ex- 
clude all  other  topics,  which  we  know  would  be  highly  injurious  to 
its  general  interest ;  but  we  should  find  ourselves  so  restricted  in 
space  as  to  be  able  to  do  justice  to  neither.  We  prefer,  therefore, 
giving  a  very  brief  character  of  the  first  three  of  these  works,  re- 
serving our  full  review  of  them  to  a  future  period,  and  confining 
oar  lengthened  strictures  and  extracts  to  the  last  of  the  four  enume- 
TfnUd}  deeming  it^  as  we  do,  of  the  greatest  political  importance^  and 
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especially  most  desirable  to  be  well  before  the  public  before  the 
Parliament  separates,  that  it  may  furnish  materials  for  thinking, 
during  the  recess,  to  those  who  will  be  called  on  in  the  next  session 
to  go  into  the  inquiry  which  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  pledged 
himself  to  institute  into  the  general  state  of  India,  and  the  changes 
to  be  effected  in  its  system  of  Government  when  the  present  charter 
of  the  £aBt  India  Company  expirea.  The  other  works  can  be  better 
reserved  than  this :  we  shall,  therefore,  return  to  them  again. 
But  we  shall  still  offer  a  few  words  on  each,  before  we  pass  them  by 
even  till  then.  And  first,  of  Mr.  Bickards's  :  The  object  of  this 
Second  Part  of  his  work  on  India,  is  to  give  an  '  Historical  Sketch 
of  the  State  and  Condition  of  Native  Indians  under  former  Govern- 
ments,* and  to  show  that  in  the  defects  of  these  alone  are  to  be 
found  sufficient  reasons  for  the  present  state  of  ignorance  and 
wretchedness  in  which  the  population  of  India  are  found,  and  from 
which  nothing  but  a  better  government  can  raise  them.  In  this 
Mr.  Rickards  has  completely  succeeded,  and  adduced  such  a  body 
of  unquestionable  evidence,  as  must  satisfy  the  most  sceptical.  We 
cannot  resist  giving  the  conclusion  of  his  summing-up  f  wfa^e, 
after  the  evidence  produced  to  show  that  misgovernment  invariably 
produces  poverty  and  misery,  he  says : 

'  If,  then,  the  causes  here  assigned  produce  universally  the  same 
effects,  why  seek  for  others  in  India,  where  the  rule  of  tyrants, 
justly  called  the  scourge  of  the  hunuin  race,  has,  from  the  b^inning 
of  history  to  the  present  hour,  had  iu  fullest  sway ) 

'  But  if  the  reader  can  doubt  the  facts  above  detailed,  or  the  con- 
clusions thence  deduced,  because  they  have  occurred  in  a  far  distant 
clime,  whose  history  he  may  not  have  familiarly  contemplated  ^  let 
me  implore  him  to  turn  his  eyes  to  the  existing  state  of  Turkey,  or 
the  Governments  of  northern  Africa ;  under  his  more  immediate 
observation.  Let  him  contemplate  the  ferocious  spirit  with  which 
war  has,  of  late  years,  been  carried  on  against  Infidels,  as  they 
are  termed,  in  the  Morea.  Let  him  consider  the  total  absence 
of  justice  in  the  provinces  3  the  insecurity  of  person  and  property  > 
the  avowed  practice  of  piracy,  and  slavery  of  prisoners ;  the  plea« 
sant  exercise  of  the  bowstring ;  the  happy  method  of  settling  dif- 
ferences, and  dissatisfiauitions,  by  assassination, — sometimes  ^  the 
reigning  prince — sometimes  of  viziers,  pashas,  hospodars,  and  other 
troublesome  officers,  and  often  by  the  wholesale  butchery  of  unre- 
sisting subjects ;  whose  heads  are  exposed  on  the  gates  of  the  toywl 
palace,  for  the  edification  of  the  people,  and  the  amusement  of  their 
sovereign.  Let  him,  I  say,  consider  these  simple  facts,  and  then 
ask  his  own  reason,  whether  such  a  scourge,  in  the  shape  of  human 
government,  does  not  stand  forth  to  the  world,  like  the  upas  of  the 
forest,  breathing  destruction  around,  and  blighting  every  germ  of 
improvement  within  the  influence  of  its  poison. 

^  Tet  this  is  but  a  fac*simile  of  the  despotisms  of  the  East  -,  to 
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wbicb  the  cbaracter  and  condition  of  the  inhabitantd  have  for  ages 
been  compelled  to  bow. 

'  Of  the  real  character  of  the  Natives  of  India,  I  have  already  re- 
corded my  opinion,  '*  that  they  are  capable  of  every  virtue,  and  of 
every  acquirement,  that  can  adorn  the  human  mind  /*  and  I  here 
confidently  re-assert  the  same  belief.  For  proof,  I  appeal  to  all 
those  who  have  held  much  intercourse  with  the  Natives,  during 
their  services  in  India — whether  they  have  not  met  with  numd'ous 
instances  of  great  natural  sagacity,  quickness  of  apprehension, 
sound  intellect,  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  patient  investigation,  and,  I 
venture  to  add,  bonesty,  gratitude^  and  attachment  to  those  who  use 
them  well? 

*  There  are  other  sects,  at  the  head  of  which,  for  energy  and 
talent,  I  should  place  the  Parsees  of  the  western  side  of  India.  Add 
to  these,  Armenians,  native  Portuguese,  and  Anglo-Indians,  and  we 
have  a  mass  of  native  population  whose  capacity  for  moral  im- 
provement no  man  can  reasonably  doubt  -,  and  whose  progress—- 
give  them  but  the  same  advantages — ^would  be  as  certain,  and  as 
rapid,  as  that  of  any,  even  the  most  civilized  and  enlightened  na- 
tions of  the  earth.' 

Colonel  Briggs*8 '  Letters'  are  professedly  intended  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  young  men  going  qut  to  India,  as  cadets,  or  civil  servants, 
and  for  the  regulation  of  their  intercourse  with  the  Natives  of  that 
country.  They  are  evidently  dictated  by  a  very  benevolent  mind» 
and  contain  proofs  of  much  local  knowledge  and  experience,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  read  with  advantage  by  the  class  for  whom 
they  are  intended.  The  volume  is  dedicated  to  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
whose '  Instructions'  to  his  assistants,  when  diplomaticaUy  employed 
in  Central  India,  are  bound  up  at  the  end  of  the  Letters.  The 
author  is  an  advocate  for  the  extension  of  freedom  to  the  Natives, 
instead  of  that  levelling  system  which  reduces  them  aU  to  the  con- 
dition of  serfs  of  the  soil,  and  excludes  them  from  all  participation 
in  power  ;  and  so  far  we  entirely  agree  with  him.  But,  when  we 
see  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  opposing  themselves 
in  Parliament  to  all  inquiry  into  the  state  of  India,  and  to  oU 
propositions  for  opening  it  to  European  talent,  enterprise,  and 
capital,  as  well  as  to  the  admission  of  the  Natives  to  the  distinguish- 
ing privileges  of  free  menj  we  cannot  comprehend  on  what 
grounds  Colonel  Briggs  can  indulge  such  a  hope  as  that  which  he 
expresses  iu  the  closing  paragraph  of  his  Preface. 

'  A  brighter  era  for  India,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  at  hand.  M<Hre 
information  on  the  subject  of  her  condition,  her  institutions,  her 
learning,  and  her  people,  is  daily  pouring  in  upon  us  ;  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  enlightened  rulers  of  that  vast  empire  will 
every  day  more  and  more  see  the  justice,  the  policy,  and  I  may  add 
the  absolute  necessity,  of  permitting  the  Native  Community  to 
participate  more  largely  in  the  administration  of  the  Government/ 
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That  information  is  daily  pouring  in^  there  can  be  no  doubt  j  but 
this  is  in  spite  of  the  Directors,  who  have  done  all  they  possibly 
could  do  to  stifle  it  in  the  quarter  from  whence  it  is  most  valuable — 
India  itself.  If  Colonel  Briggs  is  himself  enlightened,  then  the 
rulers  of  India  are  not  5  for  they  act  on  principles  the  most  opposite 
to  those  he  espouses,  and  which  do  his  head  and  his  heart  honour 
to  maintain.  But  that  any  thing  but  fear  will  induce  these  rulers 
to  yield  to  the  wish  so  benevolently  breathed  by  the  author  of  this 
work,  we  doubt  exceedingly  j  though  we  hope  the  emancipation  of 
India  is  not  to  depend  on  the  virtue  of  its  rulers,  either  in  that 
country  or  in  this,  but  on  the  sujierior  force  of  public  opinion, 
which  will  soon,  we  trust,  compel  an  improved  system,  in  spite  of 
all  the  influence  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  against  it. 

Mr.  Crawfurd*8  '  Journal  of  a  Mission  to  Siam,*  is  an  elaborate  and 
able  performance.  There  is  no  man,  in  all  India,  perhaps,  so  well 
qualified  for  the  production  of  such  a  work  as  Mr.  Crawfurd,  His 
previous  researches  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago  had  not  only  made 
nim  intimately  acquainted  with  all  that  was  known  of  those 
countries,  but  had  also  unveiled  to  him  how  much  more  was  yet  to 
learn,  and,  thus,  by  enabling  him  to  direct  his  inquiries  into  hitherto 
untouched  sources,  has  added  largely  to  his  previously  extensive 
stock  of  accurate  information.  The  work  is  'got  up/  as  the  techni- 
cal phrase  is,  in  a  very  superior  manner,  forming  a  handsome 
quarto  volume,  of  about  six  hundred  pages,  embellished  with 
several  interesting  plates,  including  views,  maps,  plans,  and  cos- 
tumes, as  well  as  with  many  illustrative  vignettes  on  wood,  which 
add  greatly  to  its  value.  It  can  hardly  fail,  we  conceive,  to  be 
generally  popular ;  and  we  purpose,  if  not  prevented  by  any  unfore- 
seen obstacle,  drawing  laigely  At>m  it  in  our  next. 

We  now  pass  to  the  last  work  enumerated  in  our  list.  This  is 
an  octavo  volume  of  about  300  pages,  and  is  avowedly  from  the 
pen  of  an  author  who  five  years  ago  produced  a  very  excellent  Work, 
entitled  '  An  Inquiry  into  the  expediency  of  extending  the  Principles 
of  Colonial  PoDcy  to  the  Government  of  India,*  &c.  &c.,  from  the 
same  publisher,  Mr.  J.  M.  Richardson,  of  Cornhill.  Of  the  ori- 
ginal work,  we  have  frequently  spoken  in  previous  Numbers  of 
'  The  Oriental  Herald,*  and  tdways  in  terms  of  praise :  and  this 
'  Further  Inquiry,*  which  is  in  truth  an  extension  of  the  first,  is 
not  at  all  inferior  in  merit  or  interest  to  its  predecessor.  It  is  di- 
vided into  seven  chapters,  from  each  of  which  we  shall  extract  such 
portions  as  may  give  the  general  reader  a  foretaste  of  the  work, 
referring  him,  for  more  complete  satisfaction  on  all  the  topics 
treated  of,  to  the  volume  itself,  a  careful  and  entire  perusal  of 
which  will  well  reward  the  labour,  and  which  we,  therefore,  strongly 
recommend.  The  manner  in  which  we  shall  present  these  extracts, 
will  render  any  analysis  of  the  work  superfluous  -,  and  we  have 
only  to  express  our  hope  that  they  will  carry  to  the  minds  of  others 
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Che  same  conviction  tliat  they  have  produced  on  our  own^  and  induce 
aU  who  see  these  portions  to  turn  to  the  original  volume  from 
which  they  are  selected^  for  full  and  complete  satisfaction, 

'  Preface. 

'  The  following  pages  contain  such  further  arguments,  in  sup-* 
port  of  the  expediency  of  permitting  the  colonisation  of  British 
subjects  in  India,  as  have  been  suggested  by  further  observation, 
inquiry,  and  reflection,  and  by  the  books  and  documents  which  have 
been  published,  or  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  since  the 
*'  Inquiry'*  was  written  (1820).  That  free  scope  will  soon  be  given 
to  the  industry  of  British  subjects  and  their  descendants,  in  India, 
I  am  firmly  persuaded  -,  and  the  signs  of  the  times  sanction  the 
sanguine  anticipations  which  I  entertained,  on  that  subject,  eight 
years  ago. 

'  The  only  instance,  in  which  I  have  found  occasion  to  modify 
former  views  or  statements,  is  in  what  relates  to  the  condition  of 
the  Ryots,  which  appears  generally  to  approach  much  more  nearly 
to  that  of  tenants  at  will  than  to  that  of  privileged  occupants,  as 
they  are  commonly  supposed  to  be,  or  of  leasehold  farmers,  as  it 
was  predicted,  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  that  they  would  become. 

*  To  those  at  all  acquainted  with  this  controversy  it  is  needless 
to  say,  that  what  is  meant  by  the  colonisation  of  Indk,  is  something 
as  different  from  the  colonisation  of  Canada,  as  the  emancipation  of 
the  Irish  Catholics  differs  from  the  emancipation  of  the  Greeks. 
It  never  was  imagined  that  any  part  of  the  redundant  labouring  po- 
pulation of  England  or  Ireland  could  find  lelief  by  emigrating  to 
India  ^  but  that  British  landlords,  farmers,  traders,  and  artisans,  of 
every  description,  would  rapidly  and  indefinitely  advance  the  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  interests  of  India,  give  stability  and  vigour 
to  the  local  government,  and  conciliate  the  attachment  while  they 
raised  the  character  of  the  native  inhabitants.  A  note,  however,  in 
*  The  Edinburgh  Review,*  (No.  XC.  p.  346,)  must  have  widely  dis- 
seminated a  singular  misapprehension  on  the  subject  of  the  coloni- 
sation of  India.  The  Reviewer  admits  that  the  author  of  a  work  on 
,that  subject  is  "  right  in  point  of  principle," — "  But  he  has  prodi- 
giously exaggerated  its  importance.  A  few  land-speculators  might 
enugmte  to  India ;  but  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  there  can  be 
anv  considerable  or  really  advantageous  emigration  to  a  country 
where  the  wages  of  labour  do  not  exceed  three  pence  a-day"  If  the 
Reviewer  can  show  that  I  calculated  on  the  emigration  of  a  single 
pknighman,  or  day-labourer,  or  point  out  wherein  I  have  overstated 
the  mlvantages  derivable  from  the  intelligence  and  energy  of  many 
Englishmen  already  in  India,  as  well  as  of  the  kind  of  emigrants 
intended  by  me,  and  generally  understood  by  all  who  enter  into  the 
discussion,  I  shall  admit  that  I  am  chargeable  with  exaggeration ; 
but^  if  he  cannot^  it  will  be  for  the  reader  to  judge  whether  the  R«« 
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viewer  has  not  "  prodigiously**  under-raXed  those  advantages^  and 
mistaken  the  whole  ground  and  bearings  of  the  question.  In  con* 
ceding  the  "  principle/'  the  Reviewer  has  conceded  all  tJuit  is  re* 
quired.  Nothing  more  is  required  than  that  Englishmen  should  be 
free  to  expend  their  own  money,  and  apply  their  own  ingenuity  and 
labour,  in  cultivating  the  resources  of  India.  No  greater  or  more 
complicated  effort  is  required  from  the  British  Parliament,  than 
that  it  should  give  to  Englishmen  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  resort  to 
and  residence  in  India,  with  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  all  cases. 
Without  such  indispensable  protection,  no  Englishman  will  invest 
capital  in  agricultural^  or  manufacturing  speculations,  and  India 
may  continue  for  ever  stationary  in  wealth,  civilisation,  and  hap- 
piness. IVith  such  protection  no  man  can  presume  to  assign  limits 
to  the  advancement  of  which  that  neglected  portion  of  the  British 
empire  is  capable.  It  has  been  well  observed  that,  '*  in  England^ 
the  advantages  of  large  capital  are  evident ; — in  all  our  large  un- 
dertakings, money  is  as  powerful  as  steam,  because,  like  that  power> 
we  are  enabled  to  confine  it,  and  to  apply  its  force  on  the  particular 
point  and  in  this  particular  direction  which  is  required.  But  take 
from  us  the  laws  of  our  country,  and  the  advantages  of  public  com- 
petition, which  bind  and  protect  our  capital,  and  money,  like  steam, 
becomes  impotent  as  smoke.' *t  The  writer  of  the  above  passage 
justly  glories  in  the  security  enjoyed  by  his  countrymen,  which  has 
given  existence  to  so  many  miracles  of  comfort,  splendour,  magnifi- 
cence, and  power;  and  yet  there  is  a  dependency  subject  to  the  Legis- 
lliture  of  that  same  country,  from  the  Englishmen  resident  in  which, 
security  of  person  and  property,  the  only  foundation  of  all  pro- 
sperity, is  withheld ! 

'•  On  the  East  India  Company,  considered  as  an  Organ  of  Govern^ 
ment  and  of  Trade. 
'  The  circumspection  with  which  the  work  of  British  legislation 
proceeds  has  seldom  been  more  signally  exemplified  than  in  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  India.  To  take  a  short  step  once  in  * 
twenty  years }  to  adventure  at  long  intervals  to  relax  and  untwist 
some  of  the  cords  of  monopoly  j  to  be  persuaded,  after  a  careful 
observation  of  the  phenomena  that  it  was  safe  and  expedient,  first, 
to  permit  private  merchants  to  ship  a  limited  quantity  of  goods  in 
the  Company's-  ships — then  to  permit  an  unlimited  quantity  of  pri- 
vate goods  to  be  shipped  in  private  ships  of  not  less  than  350  tons 

*  'The  name  of  ''Indifro  planter"  may  mislead  some  into  a  supposition 
that  Englishmen  are  proprietors  or  farmers  of  the  land  on  which  the 
indigo  plant  is  grown,  which  they  are  not  permitted  to  be.  They  pro- 
cure the  plant  on  apntract,  and  extract  the  colouring  matter,  in  which 
process  very  little /«•<?</  capital  is  requisite.  The  average  value  of  indigo 
annually  exported  from  Calcutta  is  2,600,000/.' 

f  "  Quarterly  Review,"  No,  LXXL,  p.  99,  on  Cornish  Mining  in  South 
America." 
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hwrtlKii  thrn  to  permit  ships  of  ef en  a  smaller  size  to  Bav]j;i(e 
the  eastern  aeas— ^vinees  a  degree  of  patience^  temperance^  and 
oantjoo*  which  most  concQiate  the  most  timid  and  satisfy  the  most 
pmdent.  At  last  the  fulness  of  time  seems  to  be  come,  when  the 
nation  is  prepared  to  receive  arrangements,  founded  on  a  resolution 
that  the  East  India  Company  is  in  no  way  advantageous  as  a  com- 
mercial or  political  institution,  but  rather  an  expensive  incumbrance 
and  obstruction,  which  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  removed. 

'  It  is  now  almost  universally  agreed  that  the  Company  has  long 
OQtksted  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created,  or  in  the  fulfilment 
of  which  it  could  ever  usefully  participate.  The  first  voyages,  under 
Queen  Eliyibeth's  diarter,  partook  c^  the  romantic  character  of  an 
argooautlc  expedition ;  and  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  there 
was,  in  the  frame  of  the  society,  a  principle  of  vitality  which  sus- 
tained them  under  all  the  vicissitudes  of  their  own  fortunes  and  of 
national  revolution.  During  all  that  period  their  constitution  was 
perfectly  adapted  to  their  functions  ;  but,  afler  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  several  countries  in  the  east  had  been  securely  esta- 
blished, and  after  the  national  force  had  been  mainly  instrumental 
in  the  acquisition  of  territorial  power,^  the  genius  of  the  Company 
became  more  and  more  alien  and  repugnant  to  the  high  duties 
which  devolved  on  it.  Without  making  any  extraordinary  demand 
on  the  inteUigence  of  the  age,  the  dissolution  of  the  Company  might 
have  been  expected  about  the  year  1784  -,  still  more  naturallv  in 
1793  i  still  more  in  1813  j  but,  though  the  absorbing  interest  of  the 
war  with  France  affords  some  apology  for  the  feebk  half-measures 
of  those  days,  there  will  neither  be  that  nor  any  other  excuse  for 
inadequate  arrangements,  at  the  approaching  expiration  of  their  ex« 
elusive  privileges. 

'  If  any  doubts  remained  as  to  the  expediency  of  throwing  open 
the  tea  trade,  they  were  removed  by  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Com« 
tnittee,  of  which  Lord  Lansdown  was  chairman,  in  1891.  But, 
Dotwltliatandii^  the  conclusive  nature  of  the  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  removal  of  restrictions,  the  impression  produced  by  it  is  less 
intense  than  that  which  results  from  the  violation  of  all  received 
doctrines,  and  of  all  logic,  exhibited  by  the  counter-evidence.  To 
read  proo^  of  the  superior  activity  and  economy  of  free  trade  is 
sometimes  tedious  and  superfluous  ;  but,  when  the  monopolist  is  re* 
quired  plainly  to  state  his  pretensions,  we  cannot  listen  to  them  with 
indifference :  they  provoke  our  impatience  to  correct  the  absurdity 

*  '  Asturedly  the  conquest  of  India,  from  the  expulsion  of  the  French  in 
the  ievea  years'  war  to  the  battle  of  Mahedpore,  never  could  have  been 
effected  without  national  fleets,  national  troops,  and^  national  authority. 
Yet  we  are  informed  that  "  our  astonishment  will  be  increased  when  it  is 
added  that  this  great  conquest  was  made  not  by  the  collective  force  of  the 
natkm,  ^t  by  a  company  o/merchanti," ''^Malcolm's  Pol.  HUt,  of  India ^ 
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and  remedy  the  evil.  For  these  reasons,  I  extract  the  fblkywing 
passages  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  as  being  more 
satisfifictory  and  stimulating  than  any  thing  that  was  or  could  be 
advanced  on  the  other  side. 

'  On  the  subject  of  the  expensiveness  of  the  Company's  China 
ships,  from  their  being  **  constructed  for  war  and  for  political  pur- 
poses as  well  as  for  trade/'  Mr.  Grant  observes  that  "  they  serve 
also  to  command  respect  for  the  nation  and  its  interests  throughout 
the  Indian  seas,  and  particularly  from  the  supercilious  and  despotic 
government  of  China.  It  would  be  ruinous  to  the  Company's  inter- 
ests to  give  up  tliis  admirable  class  of  ships,  and  to  entrust  their 
valuable  China  commodities,  and  the  protection  of  their  interests  m 
the  eastern  seas,  to  a  parcel  of  small  ships  taken  up  fortuitously,  and 
for  a  single  voyage." 

'  On  the  nature  of  the  "respect"  thus  inspired  into  the  Chinese 
Government,  and  the  fruits  thereof,  he  says,  "  Although  the  English 
experience  a  full  share  of  the  haughtiness  and  insolence  with  which 
foreigners  are  generally  treated  while  in  China,  yet  the  Chinese 
themselves  can  no  more  conceal  their  dread  of  the  military  charac- 
ter and  power  of  the  British  nation,  than  they  can  deny  their  com- 
mercial preponderance  among  the  various  nations  who  visit  the  port 
of  Canton  for  trade  5  and,  whatever  advantaf^es  the  servants  of  the 
East  India  Company  may  have  derived,  in  their  various  discussions 
with  the  Chinese  authorities,  from  the  opinion  which  they  entertain 
of  the  power  and  commercial  superiority  of  the  British  nation — ad» 
vantages  to  which  the  present  state  of  the  whole  foreign  intercourse 
may  be  justly  ascribed;  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  fact  that  the  English 
in  China  are  considered  as  the  objects  of  t/iorc  peculiar  jealousy; 
and  hence  their  whole  conduct  'is  watched  with  more  scrupulous 
care." — '*  The  Chinese  respect  the  wealth  and  property,  the  ships 
and  the  servants,  of  the  Company ;  and  that  respect  is  intimately 
connected  with  their  own  interest ;  but  I  do  not  think  they  would 
at  all  equally  respect  an  individual^  though  having  the  coomiisslon 
of  the  King  of  Great  Britain." 

*  It  is  well  known  that  the  trade  of  Canton  is  conducted,  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese,  through  the  medium  of  a  company  of  monopo- 
lists, called  the  Hong  merchants.  It  might  be  supposed,  therefore, 
that  Mr.  Grant  would  speak  wilh  much  approbation  of  this  part  of 
Chinese  policy,  especially  as  the  profits  of  the  Chinese  Company 
are  not  fixed,  like  the  rate  of  dividend  of  the  English  Company,  but 
rise  and  fall  according  to  the  result  of  their  several  transactions.  It 
might  haveoccurred  to  him,  that,  whatever  could  be  said  for  or  agttinst 
making  an  exclusive  Company  the  sole  channel  of  foreign  com- 
merce, vras  equally  applicable  to  the  English  as  to  the  Chinese  Com- 
pany. If  the  English  Company  b  beneficial  to  the  English  nation, 
the  Chinese  one  must  become  more  so  to  the  Chinese  nation,  being 
compbsed^of  individuals  who  are  really,  and  not  nominally,  jner- 
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chaDts;  vad,  if  the  Chinese  system  is  mjnrioas,  the  English  i^ystem 
must  be  more  so.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Grant  dius  describes  imd 
diaracterises  the  restrictiye  policy  of  the  Chinese : — "  The  non- 
extension  of  ^ae  sale  of  our  manufactures  in  China  may  indeed 
be,  in  a  great  measure,  charged  to  monopoly, — but  to  a  species 
of  it  now  unknown  in  Europe,  and  ^amed  by  the  Chinese  them- 
selves. Restricting  foreigners  to  one  port,  they  will  only  allow 
them  to  trade  with  one  Company  in  that  port,  consisting  of  eight 
or  ten  persons,  to  whom  all  the  foreign  trade  is  confined  in  abso- 
lute monopoly ;  the  foreigners  not  being  permitted  to  trade  with 
any  other  Chinese,  nor  any  other  Chinese  to  trade  with  foreigners, 
unless  with  the  sanction  of  the  monopoly  merchants,  call^  the 
Hong." — "  The  jealous  policy  of  the  Chinese  Government  j  the 
strict  monopoly  against  its  own  subjects,  under  which  it  has  placed 
the  trade  of  foreigners ;  the  narrow  channel  through  which  that 
trade  has  its  entrance  into  the  country  ;  the  inadequacy  of  such  a 
channel  for  conveying  a  lar^e  trade  to  distant  parts,  &c. — all  these 
formidable  hindrances  to  the  extension  of  British  commerce  in 
China  seem  to  be  quite  unknown  or  overlooked ;  but  they  are  all 
realities." — "  The  Chinese  Hong  fix  among  themselves  the  prices 
of  the  imports  they  receive  from  foreigners,  and  the  prices  of  the 
exports  they  furnish  to  them,  and,  therefore,  are  in  effect  the  ar- 
biters of  the  extent  of  foreign  trade." 

'  Now  for  the  contrast  between  the  barbarous  Chinese  monopoly 
and  the  refined  English  monopoly.  *'  The  India  Company,"  says 
Mr.  Grant,  '^  acts,  in  its  commercial  concerns  in  China,  as  an  indivi- 
dual :  it  has  an  unity  of  counsel  and  of  operation.  It  is  so  far  a 
match/or  the  Chinese  Campany,  the  Hong,  Its  imports  are  not 
depreciated,  as  they  would  be  if  brought  in  by  various  individuals, 
.  each  going  to  market  for  himself  3  in  this  way  one  might  conti- 
nually offer  lower  than  another,  and  the  general  standard  of  the 
selling  price  of  imports  be  lowered.  In  the  purchase  of  goods  for 
exportation,  directly  the  contrary  might  be  expected  :  competition 
would  enhance  their  prices  5  and  thus  the  trade,  both  in  imports  and 
exports,  be  turned  against  the  British  merchant,  by  the  number  of 
dealers." — "  The  Company,  from  public-spirited  motives,  have  long 
carried  on  a  large  trade  in  that  article  (woollens)  from  England  to 
Canton,  at  an  annual  loss  to  themselves  5  that  is  to  say,  they  could 
carry  bullion  to  Canton  on  better  terms,  commercially  speaking, 
than  they  carry  woollens  3  but,  from  a  desire  to  promote  the  ma- 
nufactures of  this  country,  they  submit  to  a  certain  loss  upon  the 
article  of  woollens,  taking  teas  in  barter  for  them,  and  being  indem- 
nified in  the  result  by  the  exclusive  privilege  of  selling  tea  in  this 
country." — "  We  ciinnot  get  the  Chinese  to  raise  the  price  of  the 
woollens  beyond  what  they  stood  at  a  remote  period,  when  woollens 
were,  from  many  causes,  much  cheaper  in  this  country  than  they 
are  now/' 
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'  It  is  needless  to  insist  that  all  the  excellencies  ascribed  to  the 
India  Company  must  be  possessed  by  the  Chinese  Company.  The 
latter,  doubtless,  are  careful  that  competition  shall  not  enhance 
prices  ^hen  they  are  buyers, — as  of  woollens  from  the  English,  and 
of  tea  from  the  Chinese  producers  ;  nor  lower  them  when  they  are 
sellers, — as  of  tea  to  the  English,  and  of  woollens  to  the  Chinese 
consumers.  They,  also,  frequently  '*  submit  to  a  certain  loss,"  to 
conciliate  men  in  authority,  "  being  indemnified  in  the  result  by 
their  exclusive  privileges."  In  every  respect,  the  one  is  a  *'  match" 
for  th^  other. 

'  The  quantity  of  tea  annually  consumed  in  Great  Britain  is  less 
than  25.000,000  of  pounds,  and  it  has  been  calculated,  that,  under 
a  free  trade,  allowing  two  ounces  per  week  to  each  adult,  it  ought 
to  be  upwards  of  60,000,000.  Suppose  it  should  only  be  increased 
to  50,000,000,  the  profits  of  the  wholesale  and  retail  dealers,  and  on 
the  augmented  value  of  the  export-cargoes  of  China,  would  amount 
to  vast  sums,  the  loss  of  which  may  be  consider^  a  tax  without 
any  kind  of  compensation.  But  say  that  the  price  of  tea  has 
been  enhanced  only  one  shilling  in  the  pound  (whereof  sixpence  for 
duty)  on  ^,000,000/.,  here  is  at  once  a  tax  of  1,000,000/.  per  annum, 
not  for  the  support  of  the  public  revenue,  but  of  an  exploded  and 
wasteful  system  of  monopoly. 

'  If,  then,  it  clearly  appears  expedient  to  throw  open  the  tea- 
trade,  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  the  East  India  Company  is 
decided,  unless  it  should  be  found  that  in  their  political  capacity 
they  perform  functions  which  could  not  otherwise  be  provided  for 
at  less  cost :  fbr  they  profess  their  inability  to  continue  and  to  trade 
in  concurrence  with  private  merchants  ;  so  that  the  mere  opening 
of  the  trade  would  be  equivalent  to  their  expulsion  from  it,  and  de- 
privation of  the  only  fund  for  paying  their  dividends.  "  It  cannot 
be  unknown,"  said  Mr.  Grant  to  the  Committee  of  1821,  ''that  the 
stability  of  the  Company,  and  their  means  of  conducting  the  Indian 
administration,  at  present  entirely  depend  on  the  profits  of  the 
China  monopoly,  because  they  derive  no  income  whatever  from  the 
territory  j" — "  so  that,  if  the  China  monopoly  were  now  to  fail, 
they  wotdd  not  have  wherewithal  to  pay  the  dividends  to  the  Pro*^ 
prietors ;  the  Indian  territory  not  only  yielding  nothing  to  them, 
but  being  very  largely  in  debt." 

'Since  the  opening  of  the  trade  in  1813,  the  increase  of  the  ex- 
ports and  imports  has  been  sufiicient  to  falsify  the  predictions  of  all 
the  witnesses  brought  forward  by  the  Company,  but  has  fallen  in- 
comparably short  of  what  it  would  have  been  if  the  trade  of 
agriculture  had  also  been  laid  open.  Without  colonisation  it  is 
impossible  that  any  considerable  augmentation  of  the  exportable 
productions  of  India,  or  of  demand  for  the  manufactures  of  Great 
Britain,  can  ever  take  place  ',  and  with  colonisation  the  augmenta- 
tion of  both  is  incalculable.    Besides  indefinitely  improving  the 
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qiMlitjr  of  the  commodities  which  now  constitute  the  list  of  exports^ 
ftew  articksy  such  as  coffee,  cocoa^  and  cochineal,  "  might  be  made 
to  enrich  the  commecoe  of  the  Granges,  and  afford  a  return  invest- 
meat,  understated  at  a  crore  of  rupees." 

'In  the  Report  of  the  Lords*  Committee  of  1821,  it  is  stated 
^at  the  value  of  merchandise  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  India 
had  increased  from  870,177^.,  in  1815,  to  3,052,74U.,  in  1819.  In 
the  tables  of  Cesar  Moreau,  I  find  the  increase  stated  only  at  from 
9,153,1TO/.  in  1815,  to  3,163,(547/.,  in  1823.  But  the  increase  of 
British  cotton  manufactures  exported  to  India  was  from  142,411/., 
in  1815,  to  1,147^93/.,  in  1822.  It  was  respecting  the  probable 
extension  of  the  demand  fbr  this  article  that  the  principal  dispute 
was  maintained  3  the  manufacturers  insisting  that  the  astonishing 
powers  of  machinery  enabled  them  to  produce  it  in  such  cheapness 
as  to  create  a  demand  for  it  throughout  the  whole  of  India,  while 
fhe  witnesses  for  the  Company,  civil  and  military,  strangers  to  the 
mysteries  of  trade,  but  presuming  on  what  they  considered  the 
indispensable  advantage  of  local  knowledge,  pronounced  with  more 
solemn  confidence  that  the  few  wants  of  the  Natives  could  be  sup- 
plied at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  more  to  their  taste,  by  articles  of  their 
own  manufacture.  Some  specimens  of  the  testimony  then  recorded 
nmy  now  be  read  with  profit  and  amusement :  Such  a  scene  will 
never  be  rehearsed  again. 

'The  following  facts  exhibit  some  of  the  differences  which 
eharacterise  the  Company's  and  the  private  trade.  The  East  India 
sugar  imported  by  the  Company  fell  from  40,241  cwt.  in  1814,  to 
lJ^70cwt.  in  1822;  while  the  quantity  imported  by  the  private 
trade  rose  frt)m  9,608  cwt.  in  1814,  to  215,099  cwt.  in  1822. 
The  influence  of  the  Company's  commercial  residents  has  prevented 
the  superiority  of  the  private  trader  from  being  equally  conspicuous 
in  Bengal  raw  silk  3  but  in  China  raw  silk,  while  the  quantity  im- 
ported by  the  Compaiiy  fell  from  138,326  lbs.  in  1814,  to  88,969  lbs. 
in  1822,  the  quantity  imported  by  the  private  trade  rose  from 
12,308  lbs.  in  1814,  to  133,706  lbs.  in  1822. 

'Since  the  Company's  dividends  are  confessedly  levied  on  the 
people  of  England,  in  the  shape  of  artificially-enhanced  expenses 
and  profits,  and  are  less  than  a  moiety  of  the  tax  to  which  thvir 
monopoly  subjects  the  nation :  since  it  is  admitted  that,  in  their 
commercial  capacity,  the  Company  are  positively,  and  ilegatively, 
a  great  evil,  it  would  follow  that  sentence  of  dissolution  cannot  be 
averted  but  by  showing  that  the  advantages  derived  from  them  in 
their  political  character  are  proportionately  great.  And^  if  it  should 
indeed  be  found  that  the  latter  preponderate,  the  result  would  be 
without  a  parallel  iq  any  age  or  country. 

'  One  advocate  for  the  Company  is  of  opinion  that  a  sufficient 
compensation  for  these  sacrifices  is  found,  not  in  any  peculiar  qua- 
lifications possessed  by  the  gentlemen  who^  by  dint  of  wealth,  con- 
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BexioDs,  and  longevity,  obtain  a  place  in  the  Ckmimittee  of  Corre* 
spondence,  but  in  tbe  cbeck  wbicb  tbey  exercise  on  the  conduct  of 
the  Board  of  Control.  He  admits  that^  in  every  other  department 
of  Government,  the  strength  of  public  opinion  has  more  than  kept 
pace  with  the  increasing  patronage  of  the  Crown ;  but,  so  indescri- 
bable and  incomprehensible  is  every  thing  relating  to  India,  where 
"  the  very  names  of  persons,  places,  and  things  are  as  foreign  to  the 
ear  as  confusing  to  the  sense  of  the  English  reader,*'  that  the 
control  of  Parliamentary  vigilance  and  public  discussion,  which,  in 
all  other  matters,  is  invaluable  and  irresistible,  would,  in  respect  to 
Indian  questions,  from  indifiPerence  or  ignorance,  either  fjEul  to 
prevent  abuses,  or  give  an  injurious  impulse  to  the  measures  of 
Administration.  He  admits  that  "  the  Company,  by  ceasing  to  be 
rulers,  and  by  remaining  monopolists,  have  lost  the  consideration 
which  belonged  to  their  former  character  -,  while  the  odium,  ever 
attached  to  the  latter^  has  been  increased."  Now,  Sir  John  Malcolm 
does  not  propose  that  they  should  resume  their  power,  or  relinquish 
their  monopoly,  but  only  that  means  should  be  contrived  for  giving 
to  men  who  have  served  with  distinction  in  India,  easier  access  to 
the  upper  seats  in  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  that  the  Board  of 
Control  should  interpose  its  authority  less  frequently.  The  func- 
tions of  an  organ  so  constituted,  and  so  dearly  maintained,  he 
esteems  of  more  value  than  the  gratuitous  exertions  of  Parliament 
and  the  press. 

'  But  the  defects  of  such  a  scheme  are  obvious  and  incurable.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Board  of  Control  never  can  be  persuaded  to 
recede  an  inch  from  the  commanding  position  which  it  has  held  for 
many  years  :  its  tendency  must  rather  be  to  make  its  power  be 
felt  more  distinctly  and  diffusively  from  year  to  year.  In  proportion 
to  its  increased  familiarity  with  the  subject,  it  must  become  more 
interested  in  the  success,  and  more  practised  in  the  superintendence, 
of  its  own  plans :  habit,  ambition,  duty,  the  strongest,  the  most 
constant,  and  the  most  honourable  motives  of  human  conduct  must 
combine  to  make  it  identify  itself  more  and  more  with  the  success 
of  the  Indian  Government,  and  to  stand  forward,  in  the  eye  of 
Parliament  and  of  the  nation,  as  the  responsible  administrator* 
Secondly,  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  that  men 
conscious  of  talent,  and  touched  with  a  generous  love  of  fame, 
could  consent  to  appear  in  so  degraded  a  theatre ;  the  obstacles 
presented  by  the  fatigue,  humiliation,  and  expense  of  the  first 
canvass,  which  Sir  John  Malcolm  seems  to  consider  the  most 
difficult  to  be  surmounted,  are  as  nothing  compared  with  the  total 
deprivation  of  consideration  and  dignity  in  the  office*  itself.  An 
office  in  which  talent  can  neither  find  its  appropriate  exercise  nor 
reward,  and  can  never  attract  to  itself  men  capable  of  influencing  the 
conduct  of  political  affairs.  Thirdly,  whatever  may  be  the  private 
respectability  of  individual  Directors,  their  want  of  power,  direct  or 
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iBfireety  legal  or  moral,  renders  their  attempts  to  impel  or  restraia 
the  niovements  of  the  Board  of  Control  ni^tory.  If  they  are 
hidependent  of  ministers,  and,  therefore,  free  to  express  their  real  sen* 
timents  on  ail  occasions,  ministers  are  as  completely  independent 
of  them,  and,  therefore,  under  no  obligation  to  pay  the  smallest 
attention  to  their  remonstrances,  provided  they  retain  the  support 
of  the  King,  the  Parliament,  and  the  public.  The  opinions  of 
these  three  bodies,  right  or  wrong,  are  those  only  which  ministers 
acknowledge  as  a  check  on  their  proceedings.  Nor  are  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  they  labour,  in  examining  questions  of 
Indian  policy,  by  any  means  so  great  as  Sir  John  Malcolm  would 
&in  persuade  us.  The  names  of  "  things*'  may  be  translated,  and 
made  as  intelligible  to  "  the  English  reader**  as  they  are  to  the 
Native,  or  to  the  Englishman  who  has  spent  thirty  years  in  India. 
If  that  were  not  the  case,  how  did  Lord  Cornwallis  and  Lord 
Wellesley,  in  the  first  week  of  their  administration,  take  into  their 
bands  the  reins  of  Government  with  as  much  confidence,  and  as 
much  skill  and  success,  as  if  they  had  been  nursed  and  dandled  into 
a  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  India,  or  spent  days  and  nights  in 
their  acquisition  ?  How  are  such  facts  reconcilable  with  the  im- 
portance which  Sir  John  Malcolm  attaches  to  "  local  knowledge  5" 
an  importance  which  constitutes  the  foundation  of  his  whole 
system,  and  of  the  principal  arguments  by  which  he  supports  it  ? 
It  is  true  that  the  names  of  "  persons  and  places"  cannot  be  trans- 
lated, but  what  is  there  more  ''confusing  to  the  sense'*  in  the 
name  of  Tippoo  than  in  the  name  of  Buonaparte  ?  in  the  names  of 
Plassy,  I^aswary,  and  Assye,  than  in  the  names  of  Blenheim,  Sala- 
manca, and  Waterloo  ? 

'Besides  the  futility  of  the  objection,  founded  on  the  foreign 
sound  of  Indian  words,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  objection  is  not 
applicable  to  the  British  community  in  India.  Their  knowledge  ia 
not  acquired  through  the  spectacles  of  books,  but  by  local  observa- 
tion. Their  interest  in  the  subject  is  not  deadened  by  distance,  nor 
distracted  by  the  obtrusion  of  nearer  objects  and  louder  solicitations. 
Their  ability,  therefore,  to  assist  the  Parliament  and  people  of 
England,  in  thoroughly  understanding  the  circumstances  and 
interests  of  India,  is  indisputable.  To  give  to  them  the  liberty  of 
unlicensed  printing  would  be  to  provide  the  most  effectual  and 
cheapest  security  against  local  maladministration  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  establish.  But  Sir  John  Malcolm  goes  further,  in  quest  of 
a  check,  and  fares  worse.  He  shuts  the  mouth  of  the  Indian 
public,  and  leaves  open  (because  he  dare  not  propose  to  shut)  that 
of  the  English  public,  which,  by  his  own  showing,  is  disqualified 
for  the  task  of  usefully  commenting  on  the  affairs  of  India.  He 
abo  leaves  to  Parliament  its  freedom  of  hivestigation  with  the 
same  acknowledgment  of  its  incompetence,  and  maintains,  at  an 
incalculable  expense,  an  establishment  for  the  express  purpose  of 
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controlling  the  Board  of  Control^  by  sending  up  probationary 
drafts  of  paragraphs,  on  which  the  latter  "  hold  the  pen  of  correc- 
tion/' running  with  unlimited  freedom  and  absolute  authority  ;  and 
we  may  imagine  with  what  spirit  an  unseen  controversy  is  sup* 
ported — ubi  tu  puhas,  ego  vapulo  tantum. 

'While  the  Indian  public  is  silenced  and  excluded^  and  that  of 
England  depreciated  and  distrusted,  it  is  evidently  the  object  of  Sir 
John  Malcolm  to  give  to  men,  who  have  performed  approved 
services  in  India,  a  monopoly  of  claims  to  hold  high  office  con- 
nected with  the  Government  of  India,  both  in  England  and  in 
India.  Since  they  alone  have  a  true  understanding  of  Indian 
affairs,  and  know  how  far  and  in  what  instances  they  ought  to  be 
exempted  from  the  influence  of  principles  which  are  commonly 
held  to  be  of  universal  application,  a  certain  number  of  them  must 
be  active  Members  of  the  Board  of  Control  5  and,  since  the  Board 
must  be  counterpoisod  by  the  Court,  another  party  of  them  must 
infallibly  be  Directors,  so  that  half  the  parterre  should  just  reflect 
the  other.  That  such  persons  should  be  considered  eligible,  accord- 
ing to  their  qualifications  and  opportunities  of  making  them  known, 
for  high  office  in  every  department  of  Government  is  most  reasona- 
ble ^  but  that  they  should  be  esteemed  the  only  depositaries  of 
knowledge  regarding  India,  and  that  the  existence  of  the  East 
India  Company,  with  its  monopoly  of  the  tea  trade  and  its  legion 
of  clerks,  should  be  prolonged  for  the  sole  purpose  of  providing 
comfortable  places  for  them,  wherein  they  are  to  assist  in  the  draft- 
ing of  despatches  which  may  not  be  adopted,  and  to  sign  despatches 
of  which  they  have  not  approved,  is  a  degree  of  extravagance  to 
which  the  well-earned  reputation  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  will  never 
reconcile  the  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  whom,  in 
spite  of  their  alleged  incompetence,  the  decision  of  this  matter  will 
soon  be  committed. 

'  This  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  additional  experience  and 
more  maturity  of  judgment  have  betrayed  Sir  John  Malcolm  into  a 
desertion  of  the  right  path,  and  bewildered  him  in  a  maze  of 
error  and  empiricism.  On  the  subject  of  colonisation,  and  the 
revenue  and  judicial  systems,  the  few  opinions  which  he  formerly 
expressed,  were  founded  on  sound  and  recognised  principles  of 
policy  and  economy.  Now  he  shuts  his  eyes  to  that  central  light, 
and  painfully  gropes  his  way  amidst  barbarous  practices,  and  un- 
couth usages,  not  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  order  out  of  confusion, 
but  of  arresting  improvement^  excluding  reform,  and  perpetuating 
ignorance  and  poverty. 

'  Like  every  other  advocate  for  the  Company,  Sir  John  Malcolm 
has  availed  himself  of  the  eagerness  with  which  objections  to 
placing  the  patronage  of  India  at  the  disposal  of  Ministers  are 
listened  to,  well  knowing  and  avowing  that  ''  the  alann  taken  by 
the  public  at  the  transfer  of  the  patronage  now  enjoyed  by  the 
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Directors  to  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown^  has  hiiherie  cnntributed 
more  than  all  other  considerations  to  the  preservation  of  the  Com^ 
pony"  He  admits  that  ''it  ivould  not  be  difficult  to  arrange, 
without  much  increase  of  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  appointments  of  writers  and  cadets  5  nor  is  it  of  much 
consequence  by  whom  or  how  these  are  selected,  provided  means 
are  taken  to  insure  their  possessing  the  requisite  qualifications ; " 
so  that  the  question  is  reduced  to  the  quantity  of  patronage  which 
ministers  would  acquire  by  the  preferment  of  public  servants  in 
India,  and  to  the  practicability  of  increasing  it  by  the  infringement 
of  r^ulations  and  Acts  of  Parliament.  These  he  exag^rates  be- 
yond what  is  warranted  by  any  record  of  the  profligacy  of  ministers, 
or  the  endarance  of  the  public,  in  the  worst  of  times,  insisting  that, 
"  though  the  departments  abroad  were  defended  by  regulations  and 
Acts  of  Parliament,  numerous  inroads,  nevertheless,  might  and 
wovLi>  be  made  upon  them."  Upon  this  I  would  observe,  first, 
tupposing  arrangements  made  for  placing  in  other  hands  than  those 
of  ministers  the  greater  part  of  the  patronage  of  appointment,  and 
that  the  attainment  of  the  requisite  qualificatione  was  made  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  the  grant  of  the  appointment,  civil  and  military 
officers  would  continue  to  be,  as  they  are  now,  wholly  unconnected 
with  the  political  parties  which  prevail  in  England,  and  preferment 
would  continue  to  be  directed,  as  it  is  at  present,  by  the  mixed 
considerations  of  sincerity,  merit,  and  interest.  The  balancing  of 
these  claims,  and  the  adjudication  on  each  case,  would  rest  with  the 
Governor-General,  whose  interest  as  well  as  duty  it  would  be,  first, 
to  insure  the  success  and  popularity  of  bis  administration  -,  next,  to 
attend  to  the  solicitations  of  friends  an3  connexions,  as  far  as  might 
be  compatible  with  a  due  regard  to  those  higher  objects.  In 
holding  this  course  the  Governor  General  would  be  seasonably 
'  encouraged  or  checked  by  the  voice  and  demeanour  of  the  commu- 
nity, on  whose  welfare,  satisfaction,  and  applause,  be  would  acutely 
feel  that,  after  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  his  present 
comfort  and  future  fame  chiefly  depended.  The  distance  of  the 
scene,  too,  instead  of  being  favourable  to  the  enterprises  of  minis- 
terial rapacity,  would  further  protect  him  against  pressing  interfer- 
ence from  England,  and  afford  him  various  grounds  of  resistance 
to  improper  applications.  Secondly,  all  the  means  of  defence 
against  mal-administration,  possessed  by  our  West  Indian  colonies^ 
in  a  free  press,  representative  assemblies,  and  absentee  proprietors, 
having  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons,  may  be  enjoyed  in  India, 
the  first  immediately,  the  rest  when  the  fruits  of  colonisation  shall 
be  sufficiently  mature.  The  local  press  would  be  abundantly  able 
to  cope  with  such  abuses  as  the  multiplication  of  useless  places, 
sinecures,  and  pensions  5  and,  as  to  thrusting  straneers  over  the 
heads  of  those  who  belonged  to  the  service,  against  the  plain  pro- 
visions of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  against  the  obvious  interest  of 
the  whole  Service,  though  Sir  John  Malcolm  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
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iBsinuate  that  such  unjust  and  illegal  acts  would  be  committed  and 
tolerated,  I  am  far  from  thinking  so  injuriously  either  of  Ministers^ 
or  of  those  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  resist  such  proceedings. 
Thirdly,  in  every  department  of  Government,  civil,  military,  judicial, 
and  ecclesiastical,  the  purity  of  administration  has  long  been,  and 
still  is,  progressively  increasing.  The  candidates  for  office,  high 
and  low,  possess  superior  qualifications  5  the  claims  of  merit  and 
approved  service  are  more  respected ;  the  restraints  on  the  abuse  of 
patronage  better  defined  and  more  effectual.  These  improvements 
may  be  traced  to  the  working  of  our  i^ee  institutions,  and  to  that 
publicity  which  is  the  animating  principle  of  all  responsibility;  and 
one  immediate  source  of  them  has  been  the  reports  of  conunis* 
sioners,  who  have  been  from  time  to  time  appointed,  at  home  and 
abroad,  to  inquire  into  the  modes  of  transacting  business,  and  to 
suggest  remedies  for  whatever  evils  were  found  to  exist.  It  is 
amidst  accumulating  evidence  of  the  most  earnest,  active,  and 
effectual  exertions  to  promote  virtue  and  discountenance  vice,  to 
abate  monopolies,  and  facilitate  competition,  that  Sir  John  Malcolm 
advocates  the  prolonged  existence  of  an  institution  which  is  itself 
the  most  enormous  abuse  which  has  been  suffered  to  remain.  He 
has  more  faith  in  the  wisdom,  public  spirit,  and  efficiency  of  an 
institution  which  he  confesses  it  would  be  insanity  to  propose  to 
establish,  and  which  taxes  the  people  of  England  at  discretion,  while 
it  excludes  them  from  the  vast  field  of  Indian  agriculture,  than  in 
the  majesty  and  vigilance  of  Parliament,  the  integrity  of  courts  of 
justice^  and  the  ceaseless  energy  of  public  opinion, 

*  On  the  Permanence  of  our  Dominion  in  India. 

'  There  is  no  material  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  dangers  which  threaten  the  subversion  of  our 
power  in  India.  All  agree  that  it  has  no  root  in  the  affection  of  the 
people,  that  it  subsists  by  their  distrust  of  each  other,  and  dread  of 
our  superiority  in  the  field,  while  the  progress  of  our  system,  in 
producing  universality  of  depression  is  continually  supplying  motives 
of  union  against  the  common  enemy ;  but  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  the  modes  of  treatment  recommended  under  these  alarming 
and  critical  circumstances, — the  advocates  of  colonisation  contending 
that  the  observance  of  that  policy  would  gradually  afford  all  the 
elements  of  national  greatness,  industry,  knowledge,  assimilation, 
and  a  combination  of  efforts  towards  the  promotion  of  the  public 
welfare  5  the  opponents  of  that  policy  avowing,  more  or  less  directly, 
that  they  consider  it  preferable  to  forego  its  benefits,  and  to  incur 
the  daily  risk  of  rebellion,  rather  than  to  enter  on  a  course  of 
measures  which  might  ultimately  lead  to  a  discontinuance  of  the 
political  connexion  between  India  and  England. 

'  A  handful  of  foreigners  sweep  into  the  Exchequer,  and  divide 
among  themselves,  nearly  the  entire  net  produce  of  the  land  and 
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labour  of  a  country  coDtaiiiiiig  six  times  the  population  of  Great 
BritaiD.  The  Natives  are  considered  incapable  and  unworthy  to 
bold  any  but  the  lowest  offices^  civil  and  military,  and  by  exclusion 
are  rendered  more  incapable  and  untrustworthy  ^  while  every  pre- 
caution is  used  to  prevent  a  springing  up  of  a  community  of  interest 
and  feeling  between  them  and  the  foreigners,  for  which  purpose  the 
latter  are  prohibited  from  employing  their  skill,  or  investing  their 
capita],  as  formers  or  proprietors  of  land,  and  encouraged  or  con- 
strained to  transfer  their  accumulated  savings  to  their  own  country. 
In  this  manner  is  India  debarred  from  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  and 
subjected  to  a  continual  drain  of  its  scanty  store,  in  the  payment  of 
an  annual  public  and  private  tribute  of  about  three  millions. 

*  The  profits  of  the  cultivator  out  of  his  half  of  the  produce  are 
barely  sufficient  for  his  subsistence,  the  other  half  of  the  produce 
being  paid  directly,  or  through  the  hands  of  a  Zemindar,  to  Oovern* 
ment.  The  share  of  Government,  therefore,  coincides  with  the 
landlord*s  rent,  as  was  acknowledged  by  the  Madras  Board  of 
Revenue,  in  their  letter  of  the  28th  of  January,  1813. 

'  Such  being  the  proportion  in  which  the  produce  is  divided  be« 
tween  the  cultivator  and  the  Government,  we  may  judge  of  the 
generosity  which  has  assigned  to  the  Natives  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  ploughing,  irrigating,  harrowing,  sowing,  and  reaping ;  of  being 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  But  the  intermediate  pro6ts 
mcident  to  the  realisation  of  the  Government  share  have  also  been 
relinquished  to  them,  because  it  was  found  that  to  permit  English- 
men (servants  of  the  Company)  to  be  concerned,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  the  management  of  land,  was  to  place  their  interest  at 
variance  with  their  duty,  in  exacting  the  uttermost  feurthing  for  the 
benefit  of  the  state. 

'  The  effect  of  colonisation  in  facilitating  to  the  Natives  access 
to  the  offices  of  honour  and  profit,  results  from  its  tendency  to 
communicate  to  them  the  requisite  moral  and  intellectual  qualifica- 
tions, and  to  impart  to  Government  a  consciousness  of  stability  and 
po\^  :  for,  until  the  Natives  are  duly  qualified  for  high  office,  they 
ought  not  to  be  employed,  and  until  Government  feels  confidence 
in  its  own  strength,  they  will  not  be  employed.  The  idea  of  com- 
pensation for  such  proscription,  though  often  mentioned,  cannot  be 
entertained  without  involving  a  contradiction :  in  considerable 
offices  power  and  wealth  are  indispensable,  and  Government  will 
never  give  the  latter  to  those  whom  they  deem  unworthy  of  the 
former. 

*  The  only  person  who  proposes  the  immediate  advancement  of 
the  Natives  to  all  but  the  very  highest  offices,  is  Colonel  Walker. 
«  The  admission  of  the  Natives  to  offices  of  honour  and  profit,"  he 
observes,  "  is  the  only  mode  by  which  they  can  be  effectually  con- 
ciliated.   It  is  vain  to  expect  that  men  will  ever  be  satisfied  with 
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merely  having  their  property  secured,  while  all  the  paths  of  honour* 
able  ambition  are  shut  against  them.  This  mortifying  exclusion 
stifles  talents,  humbles  ftunily  pride,  and  depresses  all  but  the  weak 
and  worthless." — ''  The  Romans,  whose  business  was  conquest, 
and  who  extended  their  yoke  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  civilised 
world,  may  be  safely  taken  as  guides  in  the  art  of  holding  nations 
in  subjection.  That  wise  people  always  left  a  great  share  of  the  ad* 
ministration  of  the  countries  they  subdued  in  the  hands  of  the  na- 
tives.*' But  the  questions  obviously  occur,  did  not  that  yrise  people 
invariably  colonise  ?  Did  they  think  it  wisdom  to  prevent  the 
natives  ^m  benefiting  by  the  example  of  Roman  industry  and 
intelligence,  and  to  mock  them  with  "  the  exclusive  pos- 
session and  enjoyment  of  the  land,'*  while  they  gath^ed  its  net 
produce  into  their  own  granaries  ?  Did  not  one  of  their  widest  men 
say.  Quid  hodi^  euet  imperium  nid  salubris  providentia  victos  per'- 
miictdsset  victoribus  ?  We  may,  indeed,  not  only  follow  them  as 
guides,  hut  cannot  safely  refuse  to  do  so ;  but  to  abolish  the  restric- 
tions on  ^the  aoaployment  of  Natives,  while  they  are  continued  on 
colonisation,  would  not  be  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Romans^ 
nor  of  any  other  people,  ancient  or  modern. 

'  Cobnisation  being  the  foundation  of  all  improvement,  its  im- 
portance is  greatly  undervalued,  if  it  be  stated  as  an  alternation  of 
other  expedients,  as  in  the  following  passages  from  Sir  Henry 
Strachey's  Reply  to  Queries  :• — ^^  Considering  the  (judicial)  system 
prospectively,  it  does  appear  to  me  to  have  a  tendency,  though 
slowly,  to  enlighten  the  Natives,  to  introduce  European  science  ajod 
literature  among  them.  When  these  come  to  be  diflfiised,  which, 
unless  we  eiiher  colonise,  or  adopt  some  plan  of  national  education 
in  India,  must  take  a  long  time,  then  I  conceive  that  true  English 
spirit,  and  the  assertion  of  individual  independence,  will  at  the  same 
time  appear  $  and  in  such  a  state  of  things  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  the  present  form  of  government,  or  any  other  in  which  the 
people  have  no  share,  can  be  perfectly  secure." — *'  It  b  a  radical 
evil  in  the  constitution  of  our  Government  that  we  are  a  distinct 
race  from  the  people  :  so  far  removed  from  them  in  habits,  in  taste, 
in  sentiment,  that  with  difficulty  we  maintain  any  useful  intercourse 
with  them.  For  this  evil  palliatives  only  can  be  applied.  I  can 
suggest  no  means  of  curing  it,  except  our  colonising  or  employing 
the  Natives  in  high  offices."  In  all  Sir  Henry  Stradiey's  writings, 
we  find  principles  which  harmonise  with  and  conduct  to  the  ob- 
servance of  colonial  policy  5  but  here,  and  here  only,  we  find  an 
express  recommendation  to  it. 

On  the  Landed  Tenures  and  Land  Tax  of  India. 

'  The  superiority  of  Europe  over  Asia  in  wealth  and  knowledge, 
in  arts  and  arms,  has  been  justly  attributed  to  the  difference  in  their 
landed  tenures,  and  io  the  sources  of  their  public  revenue.    In 
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Europe,  land  is  the  property  of  individuals,  cultivated  by  tbem-« 
selves,  .or  by  tenants,  holding  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and 
paying  a  iixed  annual  rent ;  and  all  taxes,  direct  and  indirect,  are  so 
well  defined  as  to  leave  to  every  man,  after  such  deductions,  the 
clear  fruits  of  his  own  labour.  Individuality  and  security  of  pro- 
perty being  the  greatest  spurs  to  industry,  wealth  accumulates, 
invention  is  excited,  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  widely  dif^ 
fused,  and  every  effort  of  genius  well  appreciated  and  rewarded. 
The  public  revenue,  being  thus  derived  from  the  contributions  of 
individuals,  niu^t,  In  some  degree,  be  regulated  in  its  amount^ 
■whatever  be  the  form  of  government,  by  a  regard  to  their  interests 
and  fceUngJS-  In  mflui^iiciiig  the  financial  proceedings  of  Govern- 
ment, the  richest  individual,  and  especially  those  whose  wealth  is 
mast  \  isible  and  |)ennaneiit,  the  proprietors  of  land,  have  the  great* 
est  weight,  and,  in  protecting  their  own  rents  from  encroaclmient, 
throw  the  taxes  on  atticlefi  of  consumption  and  transfers  of  property, 
u'fiere  moderation  is  soon  taught  by  its  palpable  effect  in  augment- 
ing  the  ag^gregatc  contribution.  This  influence  of  wealth  re-acts  as 
the  greatest  incitement  to  its  acquisition  ;  the  largest  fortunes  are 
considered  the  standard  by  which  the  magnitude  of  all  beneath  them 
ahould  be  estimated^ — ^the  scale  by  which  they  should  regulate  their 
ambition, — the  goal  to  \vhu.h  they  should  direct  their  efforts. 

'  In  Asia  all  these  circumstances  are  reversed.  The  rent  of  all 
land  being  the  property  of  the  sovereign,  his  subjects  have  neither 
interest  nor  inauence  in  fixing  the  amount  or  directing  the  appro- 
priation of  his  revenue.  It  is  always  maintained  at  the  highest 
possible  amount,  subject  to  no  changes  but  what  it  may  undergo 
from  being  more  or  less  incumbered  by  anticipations.  But,  while 
his  subjects  see  him,  with  indifference,  do  what  he  will  with  his 
own,  while  they  pay,  without  murmuring,  the  accustomed  assess- 
ments and  transit  duties,  and  look  upon  a  certain  degree  of  fraud 
and  extortion  in  every  such  transaction  as  part  of  the  immutable 
order  of  nature,  they  will  sometimes  resist  an  unusual  direct  tax, 
though  light  in  its  amount  and  applied  to  useful  purposes  on  the 
spot,  such  as  a  house-tax,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  ChowkedaFee, 
or  police  establishment,  as  they  would  an  attack  on  their  religion. 
The  only  road  to  eminence  is  through  the  favour  of  the  Prince  ^  and, 
wealth  being  without  influence  or  security,  there  is  neither  induce- 
ment to  exert  skill  and  industry  in  acquirmg  it,  nor  to  display  judg- 
ment, taste,  and  liberality  in  its  expenditure.  If  it  is  not  hoarded,  it  is 
laid  out  in  the  maintenance  of  idle  retainers,  in  bribes  and  super-* 
stitious  oblations.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  no  man  can  say, 
that,  after  satisfying  certain  demands,  the  rest  of  the  produce  shall 
be  his  own  :  for  not  only  are  the  demands  variable  but  the  interests 
in  the  produce  are  so  complicated,  that  each  has  but  an  ill-defined 
$hare  in  the  general  result.  The  redundance  of  rural  population  is 
common  to  every  coimtry  in  which  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
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skill  are  in  their  infiEincy  -,  but  in  Asia  obstacles  of  a  pecuHar  nature 
are  opposed  to  improvement  by  the  inextricable  confusion  in  the 
tenures. 

'  The  first  step  to  improvement  is  by  a  perpetual  limitation  of  the 
Government  demand  to  create  a  body  of  proprietors  j — the  next,  to 
encourage  those  proprietors  to  purchase  upwards  from  Govern- 
ment^ and  downwards  from  those  holding  under  them  their  several 
interests^  in  the  use  and  produce  of  the  land,  so  as  to  give  them  an 
exclusive  property  in  a  smaller  extent  of  suriface,  and  to  enable  them 
to  cultivate  such  estates  by  hired  labour  or  by  contract.  Suppose 
the  land-tax  redeemed,  and  all  beneath  them  in  the  condition  of 
tenants  at  will  (of  whom  there  are  multitudes  in  everv  part  of  India), 
the  process  which  will  idtimately  be  pursued  in  enlarging  the  size 
of  farms,  and  substituting  a  skilful  for  a  slovenly  agricultiure,  will 
be  that  which  has  been  exemplified  in  several  districts  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  and  especially  in  the  magnificent  operations  on  the 
vast  estate  of  Sutherland.  In  Ireland  these  changes  are  proceeding 
with  a  rapidity  which  is  attended  with  considerable  inconvenience ; 
but  in  India  there  would  be  less  reason  to  apprehend  such  conse- 
quences ',  first, — because  the  number  of  European  proprietors  would 
be  small  compared  with  that  of  Native  proprietors,  on  whose  estates 
the  changes  would  follow  more  tardily;  secondly, — several  years 
must  elapse  before  the  European  proprietors  could  collected  sufficient 
number  of  practical  data  whereon  to  ground  their  calculations ; 
thirdly,— there  would  be  a  concurrent  demand  for  labourers  in  the 
establishment  of  manu&ctories,  and. in  the  cultivation  of  waste 
lands  i  fourthly, — gradual  conformity  to  European  habits  will  abate 
the  practice  of  early  marriages  among  the  Natives,  as  well  as  that 
of  squandering  their  fortunes  on  the  pomp  of  nuptial  ceremonies  -, 
finally, — as  the  European  proprietors  would  have  the  best  means  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  condition  and  feelings  of  the  Native 
population,  so  it  wou]jd  be  their  obvious  interest  to  use  every  effort 
Ito  improve  their  condition,  conciliate  their  attachment,  and  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  country. 

'  In  effectuating  these  improvements,  the  agency  of  British  en- 
terprise, skill,  industry,  and  capital,  is  indispensable.  In  India,  as 
in  Siberia,  "  the  importation  of  industry*'  is  the  only  plan  whereby 
an  increased  demand  for  the  produce  of  the  soil  can  be  created  and 
supplied,  and  whence  motives  and  means  can  originate  for  reducing 
the  present  complexity  of  tenures  to  the  simple  relations  of  land- 
lord and  tenant. 

'  The  effects  hitherto  produced  by  the  permanent  settlement  in 
Bengal,  though  far  short  of  what  were  predicted  from  it,  have  not 
been  such  as  to  detract,  in  the  smallest  degree,  from  the  certainty 
of  th|»  proposition, — that  a  luuitation  in  perpetuity  of  the  Govern- 
ment demand,  as  being  ihejirst  step  toward  the  introduction  of  the 
most  advantageous  system  of  property,  must  and  will,  ultimately. 
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be  established  throughout  all  our  possessions.  The  income  of  the 
Zemindars  has^  on  an  average^  been  tripled,  by  an  addition  of  20 
per  cent,  to  the  rents  collected  by  them  from  the  Ryots ;  a  secure 
investment  for  capital  has  been  provided ;  the  genend  wealth  of  the 
country,  and  the  produce  of  the  revenue  from  customs,  excise,  salt, 
and  stamps,  have  been  increased. 

'  On  this  point,  as  on  so  many  others.  Sir  John  Malcolm  has  chang- 
ed bis  opinions  for  the  worse.  In  the  first  edition  of  his  '  Political 
History  of  India/  he  '*  imagines  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  any  man  who  reflects  st^riously  on  the  subject,  but  that  the  per- 
ntaneiit  settlement  cvf  the  revenue,  and  the  introduction  of  the  judi- 
cial regulatloDs,  htive  already  been  attended  with  great  benefit; 
that  the  character  of  tliiis  j^ystem  is  progressive  improvement,  and 
that  its  success  has  l>ceri  sufficient  to  prevent  disappointment  to 
iliosc  who  take  a  rational  and  comparative  view  of  that  good  which 
can  be  produced  by  any  human  institution."  In  the  second  edition, 
lie  pronounceSj  as  decidedh,  that  the  objections  of  Colonel  Wilks 
to  a  j>ennat)ent  settlement  "  have  never  been  successfully  contro- 
verted f'  that  it  has  ot!i:aiioned  disappointment,  and  that  "  it  is  now 
adniittetf,  by  its  warmest  advocates,  t6  have  been  too  much  hur- 
ried, and  to  have  been  adtjpted  with  very  incomplete  information, 
both  as  to  the  extent  and  resources  of  the  countries  settled,  and  to 
the  various  claims,  right;^,  -ind  relations  of  its  inhabitants."  Now, 
with  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  Colonel  Wilks,  viz.  that  it  "  shuts 
out  improvement/*  we  hfi\e  seen  that,  in  Bengal,  it  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  increased  cultivation  and  productiveness  of  all  other 
taxes  :  that  "  it  is  probable,  nay,  certain,  the  land  tax  will  dimi- 
nisb  ;  *'  that  tat  has  iicf^n  Collected  in  Bengal  with  greater  focility 
than  ever,  and  with  scan  el  >'  any  defalcations :  that  being  *'  an  irre- 
vocable law/"  it  IB  '*  allow! tig  a  political  nullity  5"  it  is  such  a  nuUity 
as  ^-as  allowed  by  the  AH  for  the  redemption  of  the  land  tax  in 
l7f*8j — an  Act  wh  it'll  can  Id  not  be  infringed  without  violating  the 
strongest  sanctions  which  can  make  a  law  sacred.  With  respect  to 
the  "  resources  "  of  Bengal,  the  jumma  fixed  by  the  perpetual  set- 
tlement was  higher  than  the  average  sum  collected  during  the 
whole  anterior  period  3  and,  with  respect  to  "  the  various  claims, 
rights,  and  relations  of  its  inhabitants,*'  they  were  not  determined 
nor  affected  by  the  mere  renunciation  by  Government,  in  favour  of 
the  Jiemindars,  of  all  suq)lus  collections  which  they  might  be  en- 
titled to  make  beyond  a  specified  amount.  Not  content  with  re- 
tracting his  former  commendations  of  the  CornwaUis  institutions. 
Sir  John  Malcolm  sets  his  face  agamst  jill  reformatory  principles 
and  arrangements,  thinking  that  '<  the  Natives  may  be  as  h£ippy  and 
as  prosperous,  under  systems  to  which  they  are  accustomed,  as 
under  those  tre  would  introduce  to  meet  our  own  convenience,  and 
our  ideas  of  amelioration." 

'  The  only  laws  which  are  irrevocable  are  the  unmutable  princi* 
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pies  of  justice^  which^  being  of  divine  appointment^  constitute 
the  foundation  and  authority  of  all  human  institutions.  Where 
these  are  not  involved^  one  generation  cannot  predode  the  exercise 
of  the  discretion  of  a  succeeding  generation  in  framing  arrange- 
ments of  public  utility,  whether  respecting  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, or  the  extent  and  remuneration  of  public  establishments. 
But^  if  a  former  generation  had  made  a  distribution  of  the  public 
lands,  under  a  conviction  that  the  direct  and  indirect  contributions 
of  such  proprietors  would  vastly  exceed  all  that  could  be  derived 
from  their  cultivation  by  any  system  of  agency  or  contract :  or, 
to  come  nearer  to  the  actual  circumstances,  if  a  former  generation, 
finditig  the  public  lands  in  the  hands  of  a  set  of  hereditary  con- 
tractors, without  skill,  industry,  or  integrity,  had  determined  to 
convert  them  into  proprietors,  by  fixing,  for  ever,  the  rents  paya- 
ble by  them,  at  an  amount  exceeding  the  average  of  their  pay- 
ments during  the  last  thirty  years,  subject  to  the  condition  that 
their  lands  should  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  if  they  failed  to 
discharge  their  annual  rent,  the  infringement  of  such  compact  by  a 
succeeding  ^neration  would  be  an  act  of  equal  folly  and  injustice. 
These  considerations  did  not  occur  to  Colonel  Wilks,  when  he  de- 
clared the  perpetual  settlement  to  be  ''a  political  nullity  ;**  nor  to 
the  author  of  the  following  passage,  in  a  despatch  from  the  Court 
of  Directors  : — '*  When  institutions  contain  within  themselves  a 
corrective  principle,  the  imperfections  which  may  adhere  to  their 
original  formation  are  of  comparatively  little  importance,  because 
they  are  susceptible  of  gradual  improvement  j  but  when,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  proposed  permanent  settlement,  institutions  are  irrevo- 
cable and  unalterable,  prudence,  circumspection,  and  the  most 
mature  deliberation,  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  generally  inculcated 
upon  those  whose  province  it  is  to  direct  and  superintend  their 
establishment."  By  the  perpetual  settlement  nothing  was  made 
'*  irrevocable  and  unalterable,"  but  the  rights  of  individuals  to  their 
estates,  those  individuals  continuing  liable  to  every  future  tax 
which  should  not  fall  exclusively  on  the  rent  of  landlords,  but 
equally  a£fect  every  description  of  property.  To  engage  to  respect 
such  rights  seems  rather  to  require  an  instinctive  impulse  of  com- 
mon sense  than  an  extraordinary  exercise  of  circumspection  and 
deliberation  :  to  such  an  institution  no  "  corrective  principle  "  can 
be  imagined,  for  the  rights  cannot  be  held  too  sacred,  and  no  le- 
gislative power  is  excluded,  except  that  of  decreeing  a  wanton 
confiscation. 

*By  Reg.  XLVIII.  of  1793,  the  collectors  were  required  to  pre- 
pare and  transmit  to  the  Board  of  Revenue  quinquennial  registers 
of  estates  paying  revenue  to  Government,  and  (annual)  registers 
of  iptermediate  mutations  in  landed  property.  By  subsequent 
Regulations,  other  Registers  relating  to,  and  exempt  from,  the 
payment  of  revenue^  were  required  3  bnt  they  all  remained  nearly 
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inoperatif e.  Very  few  such  registers  were  ever  pre{Kured  $  an4, 
as  the  &ilure  was  ascribed  to  the  want  of  sufficient  office  establish- 
menCs^  the  judge  and  collector  of  each  ZiUah  were,  in  1817,  ap- 
pointed a  committee,  with  the  Register  for  their  secretary,  and 
adequate  establishments,  for  the  purpose  of  executing  similar  duties 
in  a  more  accurate  and  comprehensive  manner.  These  Record 
Committees  record,  comjMk,  and  transmit  to  the  Presidency  Record 
Committee,  statements  and  reports  respecting  revenue  settlements, 
indiFidual  or  conjunct  tenures,  and  all  manner  of  statistical  infor- 
mation. But  the  question  is,  what  has  been  the  value  of  their 
labours  compared  with  the  cost  ?  What  has  been  their  influence 
on  the  statistical  condition  of  the  country,  and  on  the  territorial 
revenue  ?  How  much  nearer  have  they  brought  us  to  the  desidera- 
ted relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  ?  In  what  degree  have  they 
tended  to  give  simplification  and  validity  to  tenuies  ?  To  these 
objects,  the  avowed  ends  of  their  institution,  they  have  contributed 
nothing.  If  the  inefficient  quinquennial,  and  other  register  regula- 
tions, had  not  been  disturbed  from  their  slumber,  some  lacs  of 
rupees  might  have  been  saved  which  have*  been  spent  on  these 
Record  Committees  without  the  return  of  any  advantage  whatever. 
Taking  the  expense  of  each  Committee  at  only  250  rupees  per 
month,  the  expense  of  fifty-four  Committees  for  ten  years  will 
amoimt  to  upwards  of  17  lacs  of  rupees.  Yet  the  absolute  waste 
of  a  much  greater  sum  would  be  nothing  compared  to  the  loss  of 
time  during  which  a  better  system  might  have  been  in  operation — 
one  which  facilitated  the  acquisition  of  individual  property  in  land, 
and  the  application  of  British  skill  to  its  cultivation. 

'  I  know  not  what  evidence  there  is  of  a  desire,  on  th6  part  of 
public  officers,  to  render  rents  uniform ;  but  there  is  good  ground 
for  their  impatience  of  interminable  investigations  and  unprofitable 
accuracy.  It  is  Qovemment  which  desires  to  render  that  fixed 
which  is  in  its  nature  variable,  and  to  disturb  the  natural  level  of 
private  contracts  by  the  interposition  of  public  authority.  While 
Government  persevere  in  this  course  of  minute  inspection  of,  and 
continual  tampering  with,  landed  property,  (if  such  a  thing  can  be 
•aid  to  exist  in  the  non-permanently  settled  provinces,  where  it  is 
so  confusedly  divided  between  the  cultivators  of  various  ranks  and 
Government,)  and  prevent  the  enterprise  and  skill  of  unlicensed 
British  subjects  firom  being  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and 
the  manufacture  of  its  rude  produce,  no  lapse  of  time  nor  any 
elaboration  of  detailed  enactments  will  ever  conduce  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  public  revenue,  or  of  the  condition  and  character  of  the 
Native  inhabitants. 

On  the  Judicial  System. 

'  The  same  change  in  the  landed  tenures,  which  is  indispensable  to 
the  promotion  of  agricultural  improvement,  is  no  less  indispensable 
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to  the  production  of  that  amelioration  in  the  judicial  system  ^hich 
is  implied  in  diminished  litigation^  greater  precision  in  the  laws^ 
and  a  more  ahle  administration  of  them.  At  present  a  greater 
prbportion  of  the  public  revenue  is  appropriated  to  the  maintenance 
of  judicial  establishments  than  can  be  paralleled  in  any  other 
country  -,  but,  if,  by  trenching  still  further  on  the  funds  for  the  sup- 
port of  other  departments,  the  number  of  tribunals  were  doubled^ 
and  every  Judge  a  Mansfield,  the  effect  on  the  happiness  of  the 
people  would  be  inconsiderable.  The  sum  of  ignorance,  poverty, 
and  vice,  would  not  be  sensibly  diminished ;  the  rights  of  the  Ryots, 
who  constitute  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  would  remain 
equally  inscrutable;  the  disputes  between  borrowers  and  lenders 
equally  numerous  and  perplexed.  When  the  Zillah  Courts  were 
established,  in  1793,  Sir  Henry  Strachey  observes  that  "  the  Judges 
and  Registers  were  soon  overloaded  with  suits.  I  will  not  here 
dwell  upon  the  claims  without  end  to  land  of  every  description.  I 
say  nothing  of  the  suits  concerning  rent^Vee  land,  and  the  boundary 
disputes  which  no  labour  caa  unravel.  I  proceed  to  mention  ihat 
the  nature  of  the  land  tenures  in  Bengal  gives  rise  to  innumerable 
suits  among  the  cultivators.** 

'  Sir  Henry  Strachey  observes : — '*  The  remedy  I  propose  for  the 
defects  I  have  stated  is  the  establishment  of  more  Courts,  composed 
of  Natives,  both  Mohammedans  and  Hindoos,  to  be  guided  entirely 
by  our  regulations.  Let  fhe  Native  Judged  be  well  -paid,  and  they 
will  do  the  duty  well :  of  this  I  feel  the  strongest  conviction.  The 
expense  would  be  little  or  nothing,  as  the  fees  might  defray  the 
whole,  though  it  would  be  better  t6  give  the  Native  Judges  liberal 
salaries." — "  If  the  powers  of  the  Moonsifd  were  ohly  extended  to 
the  decision  of  suits  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  rupees,  (the 
limit  of  the  Register's  authority  at  present,)  the  histitution  fee 
alone  would,  I  conceive,  form  an  aniple  fund  for  the  payment  of 
the  Native  Judges  and  their  omlah.  When  I  speak  of  a  liberal 
salary  for  a  Nadve  Judge,  I  would  be  understood  to  mean  some- 
what  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  salary  of  the  European  Judge.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  all  the  judicial  functions  of  Bengal  might 
gradually  be  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  Natives,  if  such  were  the 
pleasure  of  the  Company  -,  and  that  the  btrsiness  would  be  as  well 
conducted,  under  the  Regulations,  by  the  Natives  as  by  the  Euro- 
peans,— in  some  respects  better, — and  at  one-tenth  of  the  expense." 
— "To  transact  one  quarter  of  the  judicial  business  by  European 
agency  is  impossible.  If  all  the  Company's  servants  were  employed 
in  judicial  offices,  still  the  drudgery  would  fell  upon  the  Natives. 
The  advantage,  in  point  of  economy,  of  employing  the  Natives 
is  self-evident.  The  plan  might  be  contracted  or  adopted  to  any 
extent.  Suppose  a  portion,  for  instance  half,  of  the  subordinate 
offices  in  the  judicial  departments,  (I  mean  those  of  Regbler  and 
assistant,)  as  they  fell  vacant,  were  to  be  filled  with  Natives,  with 
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allowances  of  two  or  three  hundred  ru^iees  to  each,  that  is  to  say, 
less  than  half  the  present  salaries  and  emoluments,  it  would  soon 
be  fbnnd  that  the  Natives  are  fit  for  the  office  of  Judge.  We 
should  have  a  respectable  class  of  Natives,  who  would,  in  some 
degree,  assimilate  with  us,  and  would  form  a  link  of  connexion 
between  us  and  the  body  of  the  people.'* 

*  The  repugnance  universally  entertained  by  the  Natives  of  India, 
both  Mohaonmedan  and  Hindoo,  to  the  taking  of  a  judicial  oath,  is 
well  known,  though  the  greimds  of  their  objection  have  never  been 
clearly  stated.  Their  total  Want  of  power  to  bind  the  conscience 
and  extract  true  evidence  is  as  generally  acknowledged  -,  and  in- 
effectual  attempts  have  been  made  to  correct  the  evU  by  enacting 
severer  punishments  for  perjury,  and  by  seeking  for  more  impres* 
sive  forms  of  administering  them.  The  true  remedy,  in  conjunc- 
tion wUh,  and  in  subordination  to,  the  slow  effects  of  religious  in- 
struction, seems  to  be  by  permitting'  all  classes  to  give  evidence 
unsworn,  to  remove,  of  at  least  greatly  diminish,  the  objection  which 
respectable  persons  now  have  to  appearing  as  witnesses  in  a  court 
of  justice.  Mr.  Edward  Strachey  has  supported  the  proposition 
witii  irresistible  arguments.  '^  Such  is  the  terror  of  the  oath,"  he 
observes,  ^f  that  no  respectable  person  will  appear  in  our  courts  as 
a  witness^  if  he  can  help  it.  My  own  little  experience  enables  me 
to  say  that  it  is  common  for  families,  sometimes  even  whole  vil- 
lagesr,  to  fly  at  the  apprehension  of  being  named  as  witnesses.  I 
have  often  known  men  cry  and  protest  agaimst  the  injustice  of  others 
who  have  accused  them  of  being  witnesses  to  a  foct  -,  and  they  de- 
clare that  they  are  innocent  of  the  charge  with  as  much  anxiety  as 
if  they  were  accused  of  felony.  Some  men  refuse  to  swear  ^om 
conscience  and  others  from  pride.  Whatever  may  be  the  orthodox 
opinion  of  the  Hindoo  theologians,  the  people  at  large  do  certainly 
consider  that  the  taking  of  an  oath  on  the  Ganges  water,  is  a 
spiritual  offence  of  the  most  horrid  nature,  which  consigns  them  and 
their  families,  for  many  generatk>ns,  to  damnation.  With,  respect 
to  those  persons  who  do  not  make  it  a  point  of  conscience>  it  must 
be  admitted  that  to  appear  in  one  of  our  courts  as  a  witness,  is,  in 
the  highest  degree,  disgraceful.  In  short>  the  very  fact  of  a  Native 
having  taken  an  oath  in  one  of  our  courts,  is  a  presumption  against 
the  respectability  of  his  character,  or  the  purity  of  his  conscience. 
If  any  doubt  is  entertained  of  the  truth  of  these  facts,  I  can  only 
say  that  I  assert  them  on  the  grounds  of  my  own  experience, 
imd  of  the  best  information  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect  from 
Natives  as  well  as  Eiu'opeans.  I  suppose  that  the  evils  are  ac- 
knowledged to  exist  to  their  fullest  extent,  but  that  they  are  con- 
sklered  to  be  necessary  evils.  The  courts  have  now  authority,  in 
certain  cases,  to  exempt  persons  from  swearing.  This  is  something, 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient.  If  the  corporal  oath,  in 
the  form  now  used,  does   tend  to   banish  truth  from  our  courts, 
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and  if  it  is  liabte  to  tbe  objections  I  have  stated,  I  know  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  banished  altogetlier. — ^The  imposition  of  an 
oath  on  a  man,  who  bdieves  that  by  taking  it  he  brings  damnation 
on  himself  and  his  &mily  for  many  generations,  appears  to  me  to  be 
a  mode  of  finding  out  truth  not  very  di£ferent  from  torture.** 

*  Improvements  in  the  text  of  the  law,  and  in  the  training  of  the 
Judges,  cannot  well  precede,  but  will  certainly  follow,  the  general 
progress  in  wealth  and  intelligence. 

On  the  Exclmion  of  British  Subjects  from  tl^e  Right  of  holding 
Land  in  India. 

'  That  English  settlers  in  India  would  be  found  altogether  un- 
manageable was  maintained  by  all  the  Company's  witnesses  ex- 
amined by  Parliament  in  1813.  Warren  Hastings  apprehended 
the  greatest  possible  evils,  *'  plunder,"  and  *'  ruin  to  the  peace  of 
the  country,  and  to  the  interest  of  the  Company,**  from  *'  letting 
loose  hordes**  of  Englishmen,  and  from  "  an  irruption  of  British  ad- 
venturers into  Indian"  yet,  if  a  few  fi^voured  individuals  were  per- 
mitted, by  special  license,  to  reside  in  the  interior,  he  predicted  still 
greater  mischiefs  than  if  all  men  indiscriminately  were  allowed  to 
possess  the  same  privilege.  **  They  would  go  armed  with  power 
and  an  influence  which  no  man  would  dare  to  resist }  and  those  are 
4he  men  that  I  should  apprehend  more  danger  from  than  an  indis- 
criminate rabble  let  loose  upon  the  country.  In  opposing  the  at- 
tempts of  such  men,  every  man  would  think  that  he  was  acting  in 
opposition  to  their  patron.** 

*  The  following  answer,  by  Lord  Teignmouth,  is  incontrovertible : 
*'  If  there  were  an  unrestrained  intercourse  between  such  persons 
and  the  Natives,  that  is,  an  intercourse  which  could  not  be  re- 
strained, it  would  imply  a  defect  in  the  superintending  powers  of 
the  Government,  that  would,  in  fact,  amount  to  a  suspension  of  its 
functions  >  and,  in  that  case,  an  unrestrained  multitude  would  cer- 
tainly be  dangerous  in  many  points  of  view.** 

'  Nothing  more  exquisite  can  be  imagined  than  the  following 
passage  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Cowper,  which  reminds  one  of 
the  debates  in  the  cabinet  of  Lilliput,  respecting  the  restraints  to 
which  Gulliver  should  be  subjected  : — "  The  question  supposes 
the  British  merchant  sends  his  agent  there,  and  forms  an  establish- 
ment to  carry  on  business  there  :  supposing  he  should  have  a  mis- 
understanding with  the  Natives,  how  far  with  the  enactment  in  his 
{lands,  allowing  him  to  have  free  scope  for  his  enterprise  and  com- 
merce, would  die  magistrate  have  the  means  of  settling  that  dis- 
pute }  It  might  so  happen,  supposing  the  plan  now  in  agitation  to 
nave  full  effect,  and  to  answer  expectation,  a  thousand  Eueopeans 
might  be  found,  within  a  small  extent  of  country,  which  might  out- 
number, tenfold,  all  the  force  the  Company  could  bring  against 
them  in  the  form  of  police,  unless  their  police  were  so  large  as 
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would  coDfliime  Uieir  whole  rerenue  j  but  I  cannot  possibly  sup- 
pose such  an  occurrence  would  happen  :  I  do  not  suppose  such  an 
enormous  influx  of  adventurers  is  likely  to  take  place ;  the  incori' 
venience  of  restraining  them  would  always  be  in  proportion  to  the 
numbers  !  '* 

'  Sir  John  Malcolm  said^ ''  I  am  of  opinion,  from  what  I  have  ob- 
served, that  the  power  vested  in  the  local  Governments  of  India^  of 
sending  a  British  subject  to  Europe,  and  that  given  to  a  magistrate, 
of  sending  him  away  from  a  district,  is  much  seldomer  exercised 
than  it  should  be.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  any  person  educated 
in  England,  and  whose  breast  is  filled  with  the  principles  of  British 
freedom,  can  dismiss  those  from  his  mind  so  far  as  to  exercise, 
without  feelings  of  great  compunction,  very  absolute  power,  Aotu- 
ever  necessary  such  may  be  on  the  grounds  of  general  policy,'* 

*  The  following  passage  is  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Charles 
BnUer : — *'  It  has  occurred  to  me,  in  two  instances,  in  the  course  of 
two  months,  to  recommend  to  Government  that  two  gentlemen 
might  be  sent  out  of  the  district  where  they  resided.  Now  these 
came  accidentally  [and  ex  parte  7]  before  me  in  my  official  ca- 
pacity, as  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  superintendence  of  those 
gentlemen,  or  with  the  general  police  of  the  country ;  but,  when 
any  question  arose  whether  they  held  lands  directly  or  indirectly, 
such  questions  were  always  sent  to  the  Board  of  Revenue  to  report 
upon,  and,  in  these  two  instances^  the  acts  of  oppression  committed 
against  the  Ryots  were  so  great,  that  I  believe  we  suggested  to  Go- 
vernment whether  it  was  proper  that  people  of  that  kind  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  that  country  ;  and  I  believe  they  were  removed 
in  consequence ;  I  know  they  were  ordered."  Of  the  oppression  of 
Ryots  by  Zemindars,  the  public  records  are  full.  Of  the  cases  of 
Mr.  BuUer^s  two  gentlemen,  we  know  nothing  5  but  his  cursory 
notice  of  them  affords  one  instance  of  the  facility  and  indifference 
with  which  the  blind  and  often  cruel  remedy  of  removal  from  the 
interior,  or  f^om  India,  is  applied.  Doubtless,  the  lienefits  derivable 
from  the  <^rations  of  European  agriculturists  cannot  be  expected 
from  those  who  engage  in  them  clandestinely  and  are  treated  like 
poachers. 

'  As  Mr.  Hastings  and  other  witnesses  predicted  that  the  English- 
men, not  in  the  service  of  the  Company,  who  proceeded  to  India, 
would  immediately  turn  robbers  5  so  Mr.  S.  R.  Lushington  appre- 
hended that  many  of  the  crews  of  private  ships  would  turn  pirates, 
and  that  *'  the  number  of  ships  of  war  necessary  to  repress  their 
depredations  would  be  so  expensive  as  not  to  make  the  country 
worth  possessing  !**  Both  predictions  are  of  equal  value,  and  rest 
on  equally  solid  groimds  5  but  the  circumstances  in  which  the  for- 
mer would  be  put  to  the  test  have  not  yet  occurred.  With  respect 
to  the  latter,  there  has  not  been  one  instance  of  piracy  committed 
by  a  European,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  resources  of  Native  pirates 
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have  been  curtailed,  and  tbe  extension  of  commerce  consequent  on 
colonisation  will  abate  tbe  nuisance  altogether. 

'  The  substance  of  Sir  John  Malcolm's  objections  to  colonisation, 
seems  comprised  in  the  following  passages  of  his  '  Political  History:* 
"  We  may  and  ought  to  impart  such  improvement  as  will  promote 
their  happiness  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  3  but  we 
are  bound  by  every  obligation  of  faith,  (and  it  would  be  a  principle 
of  imperative  policy,  even  if  we  had  given  no  pledge,)  not  to  asso- 
ciate with  our  improvement  any  measures  of  which  the  operation  is 
likely  to  interfere  with  their  interests,  to  offend  their  prejudices,  or 
to  outrage  their  cherished  habits  and  sentiments.  That  colonisation, 
on  any  extended  scale,  would  have  this  effect,  no  man  can  doubt, 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  property  in  the  soil,  and  the 
character  of  the  population,  *  The  different  rights  which  sure  in- 
volved in  every  field  of  cultivated  land  in  India,  have  been  particu- 
larly noticed  j  and  those  who  hc^ve  studied  that  subject  will  be  satis--, 
fied  that,  in  many  of  our  provinces,  there  is  no  room  for  the  Eng- 
lish proprietor." — "  The  danger  of  offence  to  the  prejudices,  usages, 
or  religion  of  the  Native,  from  the  settlement  of  British  agricul- 
tural Colonists,  would  be  great,  and  this  danger,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
would  not  spring  so  much  from  the  •  acts  of  the  latter  as  from  the 
apprehensions  and  impressions  of  the  former,  who  would  believe  any 
such  settlement  to  be  the  commencement  of  a  system  fot  the  sub- 
version of  the  existing  order  of  society.  They  would  view  the 
settlers  as  invaders  of  their  right,  and  no  benefit  they  could  derive 
from  the  introduction  of  capital,  or  the  example  of  industry  and 
enterprise,  would  reconcile  any  to  such  a  change,  except  the  very 
lowest  of  the  labouring  classes  :  all  others  would  «ither  shrink  from 
a  competition  with  what  they  would  deem  a  higher  and  niore  fa- 
voured class,  or  be  irritated  to  a  spirit  of  personal  hostility,  which, 
in  whatever  way  it  might  show  itself,  would  be  most  injurious  to 
the  public  interests." 

'  Upon  this  I  observe,  first, — the  above  statement  does  not  re- 
late to  mere  facts  respecting  which  Sir  John  Malcohn's  experience 
may  entitle  his  testimony  to  attention  *,  it  does  not  relate  to  politi- 
cal arrangements  with  which  his  whole  life  has  been  conversant ; 
nor  evep  to  questions  of  detail  respecting  the  military,  fiscal,  or  ju- 
dicial systems  of  India  -,  but  it  relates  to  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  politico-economical  science,  with  which  neither  his 
duties  nor  his  studies  have  made  him  familiar.  We  have  seen  how 
much  witnesses  of  the  highest  rank  and  reputation  were  deceived 


*  Three  pa^ifes  further  on,  this  form  of  begdng  the  question  is  re- 

Eeated :  *'  That  the  colonisation  of  some  scattered  English  families  would 
ave  this  effect,  [t.  e,  that  they  would  degenerate  and  bring  the  English 
character  into  disrepute,]  no  one  can  doubt  who  knows  the  countrif  and  its 
inhabitants. 
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respectiiig  the  efifect  of  throwing  open  the  trade  to  India.  They  are 
the  same  witnesses  who  say  that  the  introduction  of  European  capi- 
tal and  skiU  into  the  agriculture  of  India,  and  a  more  intimate  as- 
sociation of  the  Natives  of  hoth  countries,  will  not  reduce  hut  widen 
the  distance  which  now  separates  the  two  classes  of  inhabitants  in 
respect  to  knowledge,  habits,  and  affections.  It  is  further  to  be 
considered  that  the  proposed  measures,  against  which  these  wit- 
nesses testify,  are  restrictive  of  powers  which  they  had  exercised, 
or  in  the  exercise  of  which  they  had  participated,  or  expected  to 
participate )  and  there  are  few  instances  of  limitations  of  power,  of 
whatever  description,  originating  with  its  possessor,  few  in  which 
they  have,  not  been  extorted,  as  from  a  reluctant  and  struggling 
adversary. 

'  Secondly,  witli  respect  to  the  want  of  room  in  ^'  the  cultivated 
lands,  because  tkey  are  occupied,  and  in  the  waste  lands,  because 
they  have  daimants  who  can  produce  strong  title  to  the  eventual 
occupatioo  of  them,*'  it  is  not  required  that  any  Native  should  be 
compelled  to  cede  his  land,  his  rights,  or  his  claims  5  but  that, 
since  letting  and  sale  of  land  are  transactions  of  daily  occurrence. 
Natives  should  not  be  prevented  from  letting  and  selling  to  Euro- 
peans and  their  descendants.  Paris  is  a  crowded  city,  yet  room  can 
be  found  in  it  at  any  time  for  30j000  English  travellers.  So,  in 
London,  myriads  of  strangers  from  all  points  of  the  compass  con- 
trive to  live  without  invasion  of  the  rights,  or  disturbance  of  the 
convenience,  of  the  original  inhabitants.  The  redundant  population 
of  Ireland  .has  never  suggested  the  idea  of  a  law  to  prevent  the 
transference  thiiher  of  likiglish  capital,  or  the  settlement  in  that 
country  of  English  agriculturists  and  manufacturers. 

'  Thirdljr,  that  foreigners  should  appropriate  to  their  own  use 
nine-tenths  of-  the  net  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  their 
country,  and  exclude  the  Natives  from  aU  share  in  the  Government, 
and  from  all  respectable  ministerial  ofRces,  is  a  condition  of  things 
well  calculated  to  make  them  look  with  aversion  on  what  they  must 
''  deem  a  higher  and  more  favoured  class,  and  be  irritated  to  a 
spirit  of  personal  hostility,  which,  in  whatever  it  might  show  itself, 
must  be  most  injurious  to  the  public  interests.*'  But  English  agri- 
culturists and  manufacturers  not  *'  favoured*'  by  the  possession  of 
any  peculiar  privileges,  amenable  to  the  same  courts  of  justice, 
living  on  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  under  the  protection  of  the 
same  laws,  and  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  same  taxes  as  their 
Native  brethren,  would  diffuse  a  spirit  of  industry,  improvement, 
and  emulation,  which  could  not  but  make  the  sources  from  which  it 
flowed,  objects  of  esteem,  gratitude,  and  attachment.  This  conse- 
quence is  admitted  by  some  of  the  opponents  of  colonisation,  who 
found  on  it  a  most  unreasonable  objection,  that  the  Natives,  coales- 
cing with  the  Colonists,  would  aspire  to  be  put  on  a  footing  with 
them  in  respect  to  civil  and  criminal  judicatures  :  as  if  it  were  not 
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desirable  that  the  Natives,  like  the  old  Irish,  should  eventually  pray 
to  be  received  within  the  pale  of  English  law,  and  be  in  all  things 
more  and  more  assimilated  to  the  Colonists.  Such  assimilation  im- 
plies not  merely  a  parity  of  knowledge  and  skill,  but  a  community 
of  feelings,  habits,  prejudices,  and  attachments,  and  would,  there- 
fore, be  the  firmest  bond  of  union,  not  a  cause  of  dissension  and 
contest.  Government  complains  of  its  weakness  3  of  the  want  of 
sympathy  between  it  and  the  people ;  of  their  ignorance,  vice,  and 
poverty  5  of  its  inability  to  repress  crime,  or  es^cite  the  slightest 
movement  of  public  spirit  in  support  of  internal  peace  or  external 
security.  Here  you  have  a  remedy  for  these  otherwise  irremediable 
evils. — ^Here  you  have  an  inexhaustible  well  of  moral  health  and 
national  strength. 

'  That  conciliation,  and  a  tendency  to  assimilation,  have  resulted 
from  competition  between  English  and  Native  merchants,  shop- 
keepers, and  artisans,  living  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  three 
Supreme  Courts,  Sir  John  Malcolm  himself  admits.  *'  The  mixed 
population,**  says  he,  "of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  made  xnp  of 
Europeans,  Half-castes,  or  Anglo-Indians,  and  that  part  oftheNatives 
who  are  associated  by  their  ties,  their  interests,  and  their  occupations, 
with  English  laws  and  usages,  and  a  great  proportion  of  whom 
have  been  born  and  educated  under  the  influence  and  operation  of  these 
Zatos,form  a  community  as  separate  in  habits  and  sentiments  from  that 
which  exists  in  a  town  or  village,  as  if  they  belonged  to  difiPerent  na- 
tions. There  are  no  people  so  abhorrent  of  change  as  the  inhabitants 
of  India  \  and,  if  its  progress  has  been  so  slow,  that  it  has  not  as  yet 
travelled  beyond  the  walls  of  our  chief  settlement,  we  may  judge  <rf 
the  period  which  must  elapse  before  we  can  expect  to  see  complete 
success  crown  our  eflforts  for  the  improvement  of  our  subjects,  in 
what  we  deem  the  blessings  of  civiUsation,  but  which  are  viewed  by 
those  whom  we  desire  to  adopt  them  as  innovations  on  their  che- 
rished habits,  and  the  religion  of  their  forefathers.  The  difference 
between  our  capitals  and  their  surrounding  districts,  is  not  greater 
than  that  which  exists  between  the  countries  that  have  been  long 
in  our  possession  and  those  we  have  recently  acquired.  The  various 
provinces  which  form  our  wide  empire  may  not  unaptly  be  com- 
pared, as  far  as  relates  to  their  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  our 
rule,  our  character,  and  our  institutions,  to  a  family  of  children 
from  the  mature  man  to  the  infant.** 

'  Now,  if  the  degree  of  assimilation  which  prevails  at  the  capitals 
does  not  obtain  dsewhere,  it  is  plainly  because  the  causes  which 
have  produced  it  do  not  exist  in  the  same  abundance  and  strength 
beyond  those  limits.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  degree  of 
change  here  spoken  of  has  travelled  so  slowly  that  it  has  taken  a 
hundred  years  to  advance  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  of 
each  of  our  three  principal  settlements,  and  would  proceed  at  the 
same  pace  to  the  extremities  of  our  empire.    On  the  contrary^  it 
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has  been  generated  by  peculiar  circumstances^  in  a  moderate  space 
of  time,  vitbin  certain  limits  ;  and  its  extension  has  been  arrested  by 
comiDg  In  contact  T^ith  di£ferent  circumstances.     Its  expansion  h&s 
been  prevented  by  the  interposition  of  non-conducting  substances. 
Beyond  tbe  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Courts,  the  Natives  are  not 
*'  associated  by  their  ties,  their  interests,  and  their  occupations,  with 
English  laws  and  usages,  nor  bom  and  educated  under  the  influence 
of  those  laws/'     But  let  the  obstacles  to  colonisation  be  removed, 
and  that  association  will  not  only  take  jdace  throughout  the  pro- 
Tinces,  but  become  much  more  intimate  and  cordiaL     Connexions 
would  subsist  not  merely  during  the  best  years  of  the  lives  of  indi* 
viduals  of  the  two  races,  but  be  transmitted  from  Withers  to  sons. 
The  Natives  would  then  "  see  the  grey  hairs  of  Englishmen," 
whose  sons  would  inherit  their  Others'  z^  for  the  welf&re  of  their 
common  country,  and  who,  as  agricultural  colonists,  would  have  the 
means  of  rendering  it  much  more  valuable  services  than  can  be  de- 
rived from  the  operations  of  merchants  temporarily  resident  uuder 
licenses.     ''  The  civil  and  military  officers,'*  Sir  John  Malcolm  fur- 
ther observes, ''  are,  from  their  stations  and  duties,  too  distant  from 
the  population  to  be  copied;  but  in  the  merchant  with  whom  he 
deals  or  competes,  and  the  mechanic  for  whom  he  labours,  or  whom 
he  tries  to  rival,  our  Indian  subjects  view  classes  to  which  they  are 
near ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  inveteracy  of  habits,  many  may  un- 
consciously become  imitators  of  customs  which  time  may  satisfy 
them  are  preferable  to  their  own."     Yet  he  contends,  that,  if  the 
sphere  of  t\us  intercourse  were  to  be  extended,  if  the  inhabitants  of 
the  interior  were  to  be  permited  to  benefit  by  similar  models,  if  ob- 
jects oi  rivalship  in  other  departments  of  industry  were  to  be  pre- 
sented to  their  notice,  they  would  cease  to  admire  and  copy,  but 
stand  aloof  in  sullen  malignity.     As  far  as  the  experiment  has  been 
tried,  we  have  found  tbankiulness,  docility,  and  a  tendency  to  assi- 
milation :  if  you  urge  it  farther,  he  says  you  will  find  repugnance, 
ingratitude,  and  hostility. 

'  Fourthly,  if  we  would  relieve  Sir  John  Malcolm  from  the  impu- 
tation of  this  inconsistency,  we  are  driven  to  question  the  sincerity 
(^  his  belief,  that  unlimited  intercourse  with  Europeans  would  really 
be  injurious  to  the  interests  and  happiness  of  the  Natives.  In  say- 
ing that  "  we  ought  to  impart  such  improvement  as  will  promote 
their  happiness,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,"  was  he 
irifluenced  by  no  other  consideration  than  a  regard  to  their  welfare? 
Or  was  he  biassed  by  an  apprehension  that  colonisation  might  lead 
to  an  advancement  in  knowledge  which  might  be  eventually  incom- 
patible with  British  supremacy  ?  The  following  passages  from  his 
evidence,  in  1813,  will  throw  light  upon  the  subject,  and  assist  the 
reader  in  drawing  his  own  conclusions. 

*  "  Do  you  think  that  the  advance  of  the  Natives  of  India  in 
every  branch  of  useful  knowledge  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  means 
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and  examples  which  wc  may  a£ford  them,  by  the  residence  of  such 
persons  as  have  been  described  in  India  ?  I  certainly  do  conceive 
that  their  advance  in  every  branch  of  useful  knowledge  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  examples  and  instruction  they  receive :  I  mean, 
by  useful  knowledge^  an  improvement  in  mechanical  arts,  and  every 
thing  that  tends  to  render  them  more  happy  and  comfortable. 

^  ^'  Might  not  an  increase  in  the  knowledge  of  useful  arts  in  the 
Natives,  conveyed  by  British  subjects  resident  in  India,  tend  to 
strengthen  the  British  Government  in  India?  I  conceive  that  such 
knowledge  might  tend,  in  a  oonsiderAble  degree,  to  increase  their 
own  comforts  i^d  their  enjoyments  of  life ;  but  I  cmnnot  see  how  it 
would  tend,  in  any  shape,  to  strengthen  the  political  security  of  the 
British  Government  in  India,  which  appears  to  me  to  rest  peculiarly 
on  their  present  comditian,'* 

'  There  was  a  time  when  Sir  John  Malcolm  thought  more  favour* 
ably  of  the  policy  (he  has  never  denied  the  practicability)  of  colo- 
nising India.  In  the  first  edition  of  his  '  Political  Hbtory,'  he  wrote, 
as  follows : — "  Colonisation  seems  one  of  the  most  likely  means  by 
which  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion  and  dmlismtion  may  be 
hereafter  disseminated  throughcni  India ;  but  that  appears  to  be  so 
much  dreaded  from  the  political  consequences  with  which  it  is 
thought  likely  to  be  attended,  that  a  long  period  must  elapse  before 
its  operation  can  be  seen/* 

'Two  years  later,  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
avowed  that,  though  the  improvement  of  the  Natives  would  cer- 
tainly be  in  proportion  to  the  examples  and  instruction  set  before 
them,  yet  the  safety  of  our  Government  depended  on  retaining  them 
in  their  present  condition,  and  every  other  consideration  was  subor- 
dinate to  the  obligation  of  providing  for  our  own  political  security. 
And,  at  last,  when  he  had  ascended  still  higher  in  the  scale  of  rank, 
and  had  a  prospect  of  being  more  than  ever  identified  with  the 
Government  of  India,  he  justifies  withholding  the  means  of  infor- 
mation by  a  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  Natives  themselves  ! 

On  the  Freedom  of  the  Press  in  India, 

'  As  the  exclusion  of  British  subjects  from  the  right  of  holding 
land  in  India,  is  maintained  on  different  grounds  from  those  on 
which  it  was  originally  decreed,  so  the  arbitrary  control  exercised 
over  the  Indian  press  results  from  the  api^ication  of  a  prerogative 
granted  for  a  different  purpose.  In  both  cases  Government  h^ 
been  silently  and  accidentally  put  in  possession  of  powers  of  which 
it  cannot  be  divested  without  a  protracted  struggle  and  reiterated 
appeals  to  public  opinion  :  and  there  is  so  intimate  a  connexion  be- 
tween the  rights  claimed  in  each  case  that  they  will  probably  both 
be  conceded  at  the  same  moment. 

'  It  is  usual  with  the  Attorney-General  and  with  Judges  to  intro- 
duce their  censure  of  the  particular  libel  by  expatiating  on  the  ad- 
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vantages  of  tbe  liberty  of  the  press  in  general.  In  like  manner.  Sir 
John  Malcolna^  the  most  strenuous  opponent  of  a  free  press  in  India, 
affects  great  zeal  for  ^ving  publicity  in  England  to  papers  regard- 
ing the  administration  of  the  Indian  Government.  "  No  good 
Government/*  he  says,  "  can  wish  for  mystery  or  concealment  -, 
such  can  be  desirable  only  as  veils  to  weakness  and  mismanage- 
ment. There  never  wt»  a  t$mte  to  which  publicity  is  calculated  to 
he  of  more  henefli^  both  a$  a  check  and  as  an  encouragement  Ut  those 
by  whom  it  is  ttihninistered,  than  that  we  have  established  for  India.** 
There  is  nothing  in  these  nnqoilified  propositions,  nor  in  the  imme- 
diate context,  t»  limit  theit  application  to  publkations  in  England, 
so  that  they  stand  in  mani^t  contradiction  to  his  endeavours  to 
prove  that,  in  India,  mysteiy  and  concealment  may  be  subservient 
to  good  government,  and  are  even  indispensable  to  its  safety.  The 
most  despotic  Gpnremiaents  of  Surope  never  could  prevent  animad- 
versione  on  their  pracecdinga  Irom  b^ng.put)U^hed  in  foreign  coun- 
triesi  and  are  satisfied  If  tbey  prevent  such  things  from  being 
printed  ^and  pabliaked  vithin  their  tarntoriesv  Before  exposure  and 
conuaeot  can  come  from  a  diatance,  tbe  position  of  individuals  may 
be  materially  diaaged,  and  the  puUic  attention  is  occupied  with  the 
occurrences  of  the  day.  So  it  is  with  respect  to  the  publicity  which 
Sir  John  Madcoha  would  allow  for  India«  A»  a  check,  it  would  be 
utterly  inefficient  3  for  the  measures  animadverted  upon  would  long 
ago  have  been  ei^etsmted,  an^.  ^^  fMnctionaries  concerned  would  feel 
that  they  were  subje^to  no  check  but  that  of  official  responsibility, 
however  desirous  they  might  be  of  receiving  light  from  other  quar- 
ters. Even  as  an  encouragement,  the  effect  of  remote,  tardy,  and 
partial  publicity,  which  may  come  when  a  man  is  "  old,  and  cannot 
enjoy  it, — solit^,  and  cannot  impart  it,'*  must  be  feeble  compared 
with  the  animatioQ  of  contemporaneous  applause. 

'In  1818,  the  nascent  efforts  at  the  use  of  the  press,  by  persons 
who,  not  being  British-bom,  were  not  liable  to  be  transported  at 
the  will  of  the  Governor-General,  nor  under  any  obligation  to  pay 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  censor,  compelled  Lord  Hastings  to 
discontinue  the  censorship.  A  mode  of  coercion  applicable  to  both 
half-caste  and  British  editors  had  not  then  been  devised  -,  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  former  were  not  yet  sufficiently  formidable  to 
suggest  the  enactment  of  a  licensing  regulation,  while  the  terrors 
of  transmission,  which  there  was  no  disposition  to  relinquish, 
afforded  abundcmt  means  of  restraining  the  latter.  The  condition 
of  editors  was  now  changed  from  one  of  perfect  security  to  one  of 
hazard  and  peril,  in  proportion  to  the  credit  which  each  might  be 
disposed  to  give  the  Governor-General  for  sentiments  of  toleration 
and  magnanimity.  But  little  misapprehension  could  have  occurred 
on  this  subject,  if  Lord  Hastings  himself  had  not  delivered  a  reply 
to  an  address  from  the  inhabitants  of  Madras,  complimenting  him 
on  his  abolition  of  all  restrictions  on  tbe  press,  which  it  is  impossi- 
Oriental  ff^ald,  Fol  18.  D 
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hk  to  construe  otherwise  than  as  accepting  the  "  laudatory  hM* 
guage"  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  given,  find  referring  to  tbe 
possession,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  of  the  same  freedom  of 
discussion  which  had  enabled  our  beloved  country  to  triumpk 
in  Its  awful  contest  with  tyrant-ridden  France.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  to  that  speech  any  other  construction  than  that  of  a  virtual 
repeal  of,  and  solemn  pledge  never  to  enforce^  extra-judical  ro» 
strictions. 

*  Nevertheless,  Sir  John  Malcolm  is  pleased  to  say  that  those  who 
understood  the  speech,  in  the  sense  which  I  have  ascribed  to  it,  '^altO' 
gether  misrepresented*'  it !  He  contents  him  self  with  that  flat  assertion, 
making  no  attempt  to  show  wherein  the  imputed  misinterpretation 
consists  ;  and  it  is  for  the  world  to  judge  whether  they  will  adopt 
Aw  interpretation,  or  consider  it  as  one  of  the  most  entraordinary 
instances  on  record  of  the  degree  in  which  the  judgment  may  be 
eclipsed  by  extrinsic  considerations. 

'  We  have  an  equally  striking  example  of  the  perverting  force  of 
this  influence,  in  his  account  of  the  transmission  of  Mr.  fair  for  aa 
alleged  inaccuracy  in  reporting  a  speech  of  Sir  Charles  Chamber^. 
It  is  as  follows  : — ''  The  quarter  from  which  this  appeal  was  nnade 
to  the  Civil  Government,  unless  we  impugn  the  conduct  of  th^ 
Judge  who  made  it,  must  carry  with  it  irresistible  evidence  of  th^ 
necessity  of  that  authority  whose  aid  was  solicited  j  and,  wit)( 
respect  to  the  extreme  resorted  to,  in  affording  this  aid,  there  is  one 
unanswerable  plea  to  be  preferred,  which  is,  that  a  Government,  so 
situated,  cannot  suffer  the  commands  it  has  issued  to  be  successfully 
opposed  by  an  individual,  without  a  loss  of  that  impression  of  ita 
power  which  is  quite  essential  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  various  and 
important  duties."  He  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  conduct  of  Sir 
Charles  Chambers,  in  requiring  an  editor  to  be  transported  from 
Bombay  to  England,  (by  xiay  of  China  !)*  and  ruined  for  an 
alleged  inaccuracy  in  reporting  his  speech,  cannot  or  ought  not  to 
be  impugned)  and  thus  we  have  "irresistible"  evidence  that  the  speech 
was  incorrectly  reported,  and  that  there  was  a  "  necessity"  for  Mr. 
Elphinstone's  complying  with  his  desire  that  the  mistake  should  be 
visited  with  so  disproportionate  a  punishment.  Among  the  most 
memorable  cases  of  arbitrary  inflictions  for  constructive  contempts  of 
courts  of  justice,or  of  theHouses  of  Parliament,  there  is  nothingwhich 
ec|uals  the  atrocity  of  this  ;  yet,  according  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  the 
mere  "  quarter'*  from  which  it  proceeded,  while  he  suppresses  the 
name  of  the  Judge,  carries  with  it  irresistible  evidence  of  its  justice 
and  necessity !  It  is  enough  that  the  complainant  was  "  one  of  his 
Majesty's  Judges,"  and  the  transmitter,  "the  Governor  in  Council." — 
**  Robes  and  furred  gowns  hide  all."  The  slightest  punishment  by  fine 

•  '  There  being  no  Company's  ship  bound  direct  to  England,  it  ww 
not  lawful  to  shorten  his  voyage ! ' 
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or  nniirUoiUDeQt  would  have  hu  exceeded  the  supposed  hvii  of  Mr. 
Fair,  if  ii  eould  have  been  substantiated ;  but  the  heaviest  puuish- 
menl  in  those  forma,  which  he  had  himself  the  power  of  awarding, 
did  not  satisfy  Sir  Charles  Chambers ;  he  re(]uired  that  his  victim 
should  be  banished  ten  thousand  miles  from  the  scene  of  his  oocu? 

Eation.  And  thep  a  British  Governor  cannot  suffer  the  commandf 
e  has  issued  to  be  successfully  opposed  by  an  individual^  however 
violent  and  unjust  those  commands  may  be,  without  weakening  ^ 
salutary  impression  pf  his  power.  This  is  "  an  unanswerable  plea/' 
and  sp  it  might  be  thought  at  Constantinople  for  the  extremes  tben^ 
resorted  to  in  affording  aid  to  authority.  This  reasoning  is  in  th^ 
highest  strain  of  that  '*  Oriental  tyrapny  which  it  is, or  ought  to  be,  om 
highest  bpast  to  have  destroyed.**  It  confounds  political  po\^er,  i^ 
it  19  displayed  in  war  and  negotiation^  which  is  possessed  in  th^ 
highest  degree  by  the  most  civilised  nations,  with  that  disregard  of 
life  and  property  which  is  peculiar  to  barbarous  Governments.  Jf 
express^  sentiments  which  no  £nglish  writer  would  venture  to 
avow,  and  involves  an  aberration  from  the  plainest  principles  of 
patMrai  justice  and  sound  policy,  into  which  he  could  not  be  be^s 
trayed,  were  not  the  statute-book  stained  with  the  enactment  which 
gives  to  Governors  in  India  the  arbitrary  power  of  deporting  their 
countrymen  from  India  to  England. 

'  In  a  similar  si  rain  is  the  following  passage  from  bis  speech  in 
the  Court  of  Proprietors  : — **  It  has  been  said,  and  it  h^  been 
repeated  to-day,  that  your  timpire  in  India  is  one  of  opinion.  It  i^ 
so  ;  but  it  is  not  an  opinioij  of  ypiur  right,  but  of  ypur  power.  Tha 
inhabiiAQts  of  Jndiu  see  tbut  limited  by  laws  and  regulations,  and  th^ 
spec  t^acle  increases  their  coLiiidence  j  but  show  them  the  person  wb^ 
ejterdse.s  an  authority  they  deem  supreme,  braved  and  defeated  by 
those  under  him,  and  the  impression  which  creates  the  charm  wiUi 
be  tiroken/*  If  the  chartii  were  of  so  frail  a  nature  it  must  hav«i 
been  broken  lont^  ago,  or  rather  must  have  been  broken  and 
renewed  a  lUQUSainl  times  ;  for  the  inhabitants  of  India  have  often 
ifcien  the  locid  Governments  distracted  by  faction,  braved  by  civil 
sod  military  in^subordbatkm,  and  overriUed  by  a  distant  and  un-. 
koowc  power.  Tliey  Uiiv€  seen  double  negotiations  conducted,  and 
oontradictory  treaties  concluded,  by  King's  Commissioners,  and  hy 
the  different  Presidencies.  They  have  seen  authority  so  divide^ 
^ween  the  British  and  Native  Government,  that  "the  Native 
grew  uncertain  where  his  obedience  was  due."  They  saw  Lor4 
Pigot  deposed,  imprisoned,  and  die  in  confinement ;  the  defeats  and 
victories  of  Warren  Hastings,  in  his  contests  with  the  member^ 
gf  his  Council,  and  with  the  Judges  of  the  Suprerpe  Court  -,  and 
various  mutinies,  both  among  the  European  ofhcers  and  sepoys  of 
the  Bengal  and  Madras  armies.  The  charm  to  which  the  British 
owe  the  origin,  advancement,  and  duration  of  their  power,  aqd  thfi 
awe  which  it  inspires,  is  manifestly  the  superiority  of  discipline 
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well-armed,  and  well-paid  troops,  over  an  undisciplined,  ill-armed, 
and  ill-paid  rabble.  Other  causes,  resulting  from  superiority  in 
knowledge  and  art,  have,  doubtless,  contributed  to  their  influence. 

'  The  argument  derived  from  the  supposed  fragility  of  the  charm, 
and  from  the  ambiguity  in  the  word  "power,"  is  not  only  un- 
founded in  fact,  but  inapplicable  to  the  question,  inasmuch  as  editors 
of  newspapers,  and  other  publishers,  are  not  persons  "  urhder  a 
governor."  They  are  not  in  the  exercise  of  official  duties,  nor 
capable  of  giving  offence  by  erroneous,  negligent,  corrupt,  or  con- 
tumacious conduct.  If  subordinate  functionaries  obstruct  public 
business  by  such  misconduct,  the  consequences,  wherever  the  fault 
lies,  may  be  highly  inconvenient  j  but,  if  a  Governor  goes  out  of  his 
way  to  attack  a  private  individual,  if  all  his  grandeur  availeth  him 
nothing,  so  long  as  he  sees  Mordecai  the  Jew  sitting  at  the  King's 
gate,  if  he  would  employ  force  to  destroy  the  fortune  and  banish 
the  person  of  an  innocent  man,  it  is  fit  that  he  should  be  defeated. 
But,  if  there  were  not  a  fatal  snare  in  the  law,  no.  Governor  would 
commit  himself  in  so  odious  a  conflict ;  and  then  the  inhabitants  of 
India  would  be  spared  the  sight  of  his  unseemly  defeat,  or  the  still 
more  shameful  spectacle  of  his  success. 

'  Except  in  India,  the  press  is  free  wherever  a  British  Govern- 
ment exists  : — in  Ireland,  while  every  other  restriction  was  heaped 
on  that  oppressed  country  ^ — in  Canada,  whffe  the  mass  of  the 
inhabitants  inherited  the  religion  and  laws  of  France ) — in  the  West 
Indies,  where  nine-tenths  Si  the  population  are  slaves  ;~*in  New 
South  Wales,  where  a  great  portion  of  it  consists  of  convicts,  or  of 
those  who  by  time  or  pardon  have  become  emancipated.  More 
plausible  objections  might  have  been  raised  against  its  introduction 
into  all  those  countries  than  into  India.  With  respect  to  the  two 
extremes,  Ireland  and  the  West  Indies,  it  might  have  been  said  that, 
in  the  former,  the  inhabitants  were  too  intelligent,  and  too  nearly 
on  an  equality  with  other  British  subjects,  to  be  trusted  with  the  use 
of  such  powerful  means,  as  a  free  press  would  be  in  their  hands,  of 
reclaiming  the  few  privileges  from  which  they  were  excluded ;  and 
that,  in  the  latter,  the  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  de- 
pressed and  degraded  by  so  many  and  so  severe  disabilities,  that  no 
discussion  of  them  could  be  permitted,  with  safety,  to  the  ruling 
minority.  In  India  the  Natives  occupy  a  middle  position,  equally 
removed  from  the  intelligence  and  immunities  of  the  Irish,  and 
from  the  ignorance  and  servitude  of  the  Negroes.  But>  because  the 
English  residents  in  India  are  not  strong  enough  to.  extort  the 
repeal  of  an  arbitrary  prerogative,  it  is  pretended  that  the  good  of 
India  "  needs  a  mixture  of  some  principles  happily  uncongenial  to 
England,"  though  such  mixtures  may  have  been  found  too  con- 
genial to  the  ideas  and  tempers  of  English  magistrates  and  states- 
men until  controlled  by  law. 

*  The  tendency  of  unrestrained  discussion  is  to  attach  the  people 
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to  a  system  of  government^  under  which  they  enjoy  so  reasonable 
and  agreeable  a  mode  of  m^ing  known  thdr  grievances^  of  exhaling 
their  discontent,  of  appealing  to  the  sympathies  of  theur  fellow 
subjects,  and  to  the  wisdom  and  generosity  of  their  rulers.  It  also 
affoffds  to  Government  the  advantage,  which  by  no  other  means  can 
be  obtained,  of  ascertaining  the  opinions  and  feelings  which  are 
from  time  to  time  prevalent  in  the  country,  without  which  know- 
ledge the  grounds  of  its  proceedings  must  always  be  defective,  and 
may  sometimes  be  irretrievably  erroneous.  Compared  with  the 
dear  and  comprehensive  view  which  is  thus  obtained  of  (he  state  of 
popular  feeling,  the  information  which  can  be  drawn  from  spies  is 
worse  than  usdess  :  they  misrepresent  and  exaggerate  the  little 
that  they  discover,  and  afford  delusive  hopes  of  the  general  pre- 
dominance of  tranquillity,  satisfaction,  and  allegiance.  It  appears, 
however,  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  that  "  we  could  give  the  Brahmins, 
and  others  of  the  histructed  classes  of  India,  no  weapon  which  they 
would  know  better  how  to  use  against  us  than  a  free  press.  Their 
efforts  would  be  chiefly  directed  to  corrupt  our  Native  soldiery,  who 
are  neither  insensible  to  their  own  consequence,  nor  inobservant  of 
t)ie  depressed  scale  on  which  they  serve  :**  and  be  mentions  *' in- 
flammatory papers  in  the  form  of  proclamations,  letters,  and  pro- 
phecies, directed  to  the  subversion  of  the  Biitish  power,'*  of  which 
''.there  has  been,  for  the  last  thirty-five  years,  a  most  active  circu- 
lation :*'  but,  from  the  diffienlty  of  multiplying  copies,  and  the  fear 
of  detection,  confined  to  particular  parts  of  Uie  country/  as  "  an 
earnest  of  the, dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the  printed  tracts 
and  papers  whkh  might  he  expected  Jrom  a  free  press,'* 

'  If  such  papers  are  circulated,  they  are  unaccompanied  by  any 
cfJcukted  to  counteract  their  evil  qualities  5  but  they  could  not  be 
printed,  under  the  freedom  that  is  contended  for,  without  greater 
liability  to  detection  and  punishment,  and  without  being  infinitely 
outnumbered  by  pttblications  of  an  opposite  tendency.  It  is  with- 
out example  in  any  age  or  country  that  plans  to  subvert  a  Grovem- 
ment  sbooAd  be  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  the  press.  The 
productions  of  the  press  are  invariably  directed  against  specific 
abnaes  in  ^he  Administration,  or  in  the  frame  of  the  Government ; 
they  address  themselves  openly  to  the  understanding,  interests,  and 
passions  of  the  whole  nation,  and  succeed  or  fail  in  proportion  to 
the  number  and  weight  of  the  persons  whose  minds  they  influence. 
BtK  conspiracies  are  begotten  and  nourished  in  secrecy,  and 
managed  by  instruments  and  methods  altogether  different.  Con- 
spirators communicate  by  means  of  messengers  and  cyphers,  and 
use  the  utmost  circumspection  in  selecting  those  to  whom  they 
may  think  it  prudent  to  disclose  their  purposes.  But,  according  to 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  a  free  Native  press  "  could  only  be  used  towards 
one  object — that  of  our  destruction."  The  papers  now  secretly 
circulated  ''  depict  the  English  as  usurpers  of  low  caste^  and  tyrants 
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who  have  songht  India  with  no  view  but  that  of  Segradti^  th» 
inhabitants,  and  of  robbing  them  of  their  wealth,  while  they  seek  to 
subvert  their  usages  and  their  l^Iigion.**  The  Native  soHiery  are 
always  appealed  to,  and  the  advice  tX)  them  is,  in  all  instances  he  has 
met  with,  the  same — "  Your  European  tyrants  are  few  in  humber,— 
murder  them  !''  A  free  press,  he  insists,  would  afford  gntAxft^  nay 
unbounded,  facilities  for  the  dissemination  of  such  sentiments  tt&d 
the  furtherance  of  such  projects ;  as  if  imprisonment  for  libel,  wad, 
even  transportation,  were  things  unheard  of  and  uaknown  to  die  law 
of  England.  And  all  the  circumstances  which  generate  the  mattto 
of  sedition,  which  occasion  the  active  circulation  and  greedy  recep 
tion  of  these  libels,  and  enable  them  to  ''  keep  up  a  spirk  whidi 
places  us  always  in  danger," — all  these  persons  circumstances  hfe 
would  carefully  preserve  in  their  present  condition.  Tlwi  tiA 
English  should  continue  to  stand  in  those  relations  towards  th^ 
Natives  which  give  colour  and  verisimilitude  to  their  being  v«pTC«> 
sented  as  "  low-caste  usurpers,  and  as  tyrants  who  sefek  India  witii 
n6  view  but  that  of  degrading  the  inhabitants^  and  of  robbing  thela 
of  their  wealth,"  is  a  policy  which,  however  contrary  to  reAson  and 
experience,  he  jtlkstifies  by  reference  to  the  indescribable  and  incoil- 
ceivable  peculiarity  of  those  ties  by  wluch  we  hoM  India,  ^e  trv^ 
diaract^  of  which  it  is  given  only  to  a  few  chosen  veaselft  to  voidei^ 
stand  :  and  that  the  Native  soMiery  should  never  cease  to  be  aeceff- 
atble  to  such  seditious  incitementsv  but  be  retained  fcft  ever  i* 
their  present  state  of  depression,  is  ako  a  ftoetrine  which  he  main^ 
tains  by  the  same  compelidious  argmnenu  All  his  eare  is  to  feet 
the  disease  and  to  exclude  the  antidote. 

'If  papers  of  the  tenour  described  abound,  they  wUI^  no  doubt,  be 
dispersed  most  profusely  when  disaster  has  befallen,  or  Icems  itai«> 
pending^  ''ih)m  th^  occurrence  of  misfbrttme  to  our  arms,  from 
rebellion  in  our  provinces,  or  from  mutiny  in  our  troops.'*  It  hftft 
b^n  well  observed,  that,  in  arbitrary  Governments,  where  no  inters- 
course  subsists  between  the  Bxecutive  power  and  the  pec^l^  whei% 
the  latter  have  no  insight  into  the  proceedings  of  the  btaie,  but  are 
left  to  judge,  merely  from  the  event,  how  far  thfey  might  have 
been  wisely  designed  or  honestly  condticted,  it  is  not  surprising  tkfeU 
Ihey  should  consider  every  failure  as  a  crime,  and  demand  a  victim 
for  every  disaster.  But  in  free  and  enlightened  states,  where  tlie 
people  go,  as  it  were,  hand  in  hand  with  their  representatives,  andthek 
representatives  with  the  ministers,  through  evwy  stage  of  a  proceed- 
ing, they  certainly  do  not  Wait  for  the  event  before  they  stamp  it  wHfc 
their  approbation,  and  certainly  do  notinsistupon  punishing  those  who 
had  the  conduct  of  an  expedition,  while  they  can  assign  reasons  to 
themselves  in  exculpation  of  a  failure.*  Until  the  materials  fbr 
constitudng  a  Representative  Government  in  India  exist,  the  un- 
fettered working  of  the  press  would  afford  a  medium  fbr  maint{in» 
tng  a  highly  useful  intercourse  between  the  e&eeutive  pow^  nM 
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1^  people,  ivfae&ce  tbey  could  obtain  an  insight  into  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  state,  and  be  enabled  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  those 
who  adaiiaister  the  Grovernment  through  all  the  stages  of  their 
measures.  To  that  instrument  peculiarly  belong  those  animating 
and  liealing  prc^erties  which  invigorate  and  adorn  prosperity,  while 
tiiej  supply  fortitude  and  consolation  in  adversity. 

'  I  have  argued  this  point  on  the  supposition  that  papers  instigat- 
ing to  rebellion  and  massacre  are  secretly  circulated  to  the  extent 
asserted,  and  endeavoured  to  show  that  they  afford  no  foundation 
for  the  inferences  deduced.  But  the  reader  will,  perhaps,  agree 
with  me  in  requiring  further  evidence  in  support  of  the  facts,  when 
be  considers  that,  of  the  many  Englishmen  who  have  had  equal 
opportunities  of  observation  during  so  many  years,  no  one  had  the 
fortune  or  dexterity  to  discover  this  incessant  secret  warfare,  except 
Sir  John  Malcolm  ;  and  that  he  never  divulged  it  till  1824,  though 
be  had  paid  particular  attention  to  it  during  twenty-Jive  years,  that 
is,  since  1799.  Even  when  examined  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  1813,  when  it  must  have  been  an  object  of  his  particular  atten- 
tion for  fourteen  years,  he  not  only  did  not  say  that  he  considered 
tlie  Brahmins,  and  other  educated  Hindoos,  to  be  actuated  by  the 
most  hostile  feelings,  and  eager  to  seize  every  opportunity  to 
spread  discontent  and  excite  rebellion,  but  he  said  nearly  the  reverse, 
vi2.  **I  certainly  conceive  that  the  attachment  of  the  Hindoo 
population  is  the  chief  source  of  our  security  in  India."  So  far 
tMid  he  from  pro^sing  to  have  been,  during  fourteen  years,  an 
attettive  observer  of  what  had  escaped  the  search  of  every  other 
person :  so  far  was  he  from  pretending  to  have  had  access  to 
peculiar  sources  of  information,  and  to  have  penetrated  into*  the 
most  secret  recesses  of  Hindoo  machinations  against  British 
Mtiiority,  that  he  said: — "There  is,  even  among  Europeans  in 
India  the  best  acquainted  with  their  language  and  manners,  so 
Kttie  of  that  intimate  intercourse  with  the  body  of  the  Natives, 
Miich  eeald  alone  lead  to  a  precise  knowledge  of  their  real  senti- 
aaents  upon  points  of  Government,  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  any 
person  to  say  more  than  that  they  are  apparently  contented,  because 
titey  remain  quiet;  and  that  the  leniency  of  the  rule,  and  the 
eenerai  system  of  our  administration,  is  such  as  should  place  us 
Sigh  m  the  scide  of  the  Governments  to  which  they  have  boen  accus- 
tmoed,  and  with  which  they  can  draw  any  comparison.  Do  you  think, 
or  not,  that  the  majority  of  the  Hindoo  population  are  contented 
%lth  the  British  sway  at  present  ?  I  have  answered  that  question,  as 
i&r  as  I  am  able,  in  what  I  stated  above  :  they  appear  to  be  so."* 

•  Colonel  (now  Sif*  Thomas)  Munro's  aneiver  to  a  similar  question 
WM  as  follews : — *  Do  yoa  not  think  that  the  whole  population  of  India, 
wider  the  British  8^vay,  is  at  present  submissive  and  apparentlv  con- 
tented ?— I  think  the  ereat  mass  of  the  population  is  certainly  both  sub- 
missive and  contented^  both  apparently  and  in  reality ;  but  there  are 
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*  In  order  to  render  a  writer  capable  of  usefully  advocatmg  liie 
interests  of  the  Natives,  Sir  John  Malcolm  requires  a  list'of  quali- 
fications^ which,  he  declares,  can  never  meet  in  an  £nglish  editor. 
"  It  is  sufficiently  obvious,''  he  says,  "  that  such  benefits  [i.  e.  giv- 
ing utterance  to  complaints,  and  checking  the  abuse  of  power] 
could  alone  result,  where  those  that  conducted  the  press  haid  com' 
plete  information  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  languages,  the 
manners,  the  character,  and  concerns  of  the  people  j  where,  in 
shorty  all  their  feelings  were  congenial  with  those  of  the  society 
of  which  they  were  the  advocates."  Besides  that  an  editor  is  not 
the  sole  author  of  all  the  paragraphs  and  letters  that  appear  in  his 
paper,  it  may  be  observed,  that  such  rare  qualities  as  are  held  to 
be  indispensable  in  one  who  undertakes  to  narrate  passing  events, 
and  to  record  and  comment  on  public  affairs,  have  never  been  united  in 
those  who  have  been  charged  with  thehighest  functions  of  Government . 
It  is  needless  to  say — it  is  indeed  "obvious" — that  there  are  means  of 
ameliorating  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  Natives,  and 
modes  of  deteriorating  it,  and  of  injuring  individuals,  which  a  man 
may  well  comprehend  without  being  a  ripe  Hindoostanee  scholar,  and 
thoroughly  grounded  in  Arabic  roots.  It  is  no  less  true  that  Eng- 
lish indigo  planters,  merchants,  and  tradesmen,  have  much  more 
favourable  opportunities  of  acquiring  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
character  and  concerns  of  the  Natives  than  is  possessed  by  the  ser- 
vants of  Government.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  understand  how 
their  fitness  would  be  improved,  if  "  all  their  feelings  were  conge- 
nial with  those  of  the  society  of  which  they  were  the  advocates  j" 
for  that  would  imply  a  participation  in  all  the  prejudices  and  igno- 
rances of  which  it  would  be  their  special  duty  to  promote  the  cor- 
rection and  removal. 

'  "  With  regard  to  Native  editors,"  he  says,  '*  we  cannot  expect 
them  to  exercise  such  a.  privilege  witliin  limits  that  could  be  tole- 
rated by  a  Government  whose  power  is  at  variance  with  those  prin- 
ciples of  nationnl  independence  and  freedom  which  it  would  be  their 
duty,  if  worthy  of  the  task  they  undertook,  to  disseminate  *'  among 
their  countrymen."  If  really  worthy  to  be  guides  and  instructors 
to  their  countrymen,  if  acquainted  with  their  true  interests,  and 
with  the  history  df  their  own  country,  they  would  never  dissemi- 
nate principles  which  might  not  be  safely  tolerated  by  the  British 
Government,  whose  power  is  not  at  variance  with,  but  will  gain 
strength  from,  the  gradual  communication  of  every  attributeof  free- 
dom of  which  the  Natives  shall  appear  susceptible.  The  grant  of  a 
free  press  would  not  suddenly  impart  the  desire  and  power  of  as- 
serting pretensions   inconsistent  with  the  foundations   of  British 

many  chiefs  and  men  of  rank  who  held  situations  under  the  old  Govern- 
ment, who  cannot  be  expected  to  remain  contented  under  any  European 
Government  by  which  they  are  themselves  excluded  from  all  high 
situations.' 
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aaceDduMjv  i^  would  only  promote,  accompany,  and  manifest  the 
development  of  pretensions,  wfaich  it  would  be  the  duty  and  inter*- 
est  of  Government  to  satisfy,  by  equitable  modifications  of  its  laws 
and  institutions.  The  advancement  of  the  Native  press  would  ex- 
hibit those  indications  of  modesty  and  imbecility  by  which  they  are 
now  characterised.*  According  to  Sir  John  Malcolm  himself,  "  a 
very  long  period  must  elapse  before  freedom  of  discussion  and  action 
is  naturalised  in  a  land  to  which  its  very  name  is  hitherto  unknown.*' 
A  long  time  it  might  be  under  the  concurrence  of  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances :  but  does  he  intend  the  sun  should  ever  that 
morrow  see  ?  Under  the  "  improvement  '*  which,  he  thinks,  we 
may  '*  and  ought  to  impart**  to  them,  does  he  contemplate  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  capacity  for  free  discussion  by  the  latest  generation  ? 
No  5  '*  we  may  change  the  character  of  the  Natives  of  India  in  the 
course  <^  time  -,  but  we  never  can  change  the  character  of  our  Go* 
vemment  aver  thai  country"  He  is  lavish  in  professions  of  seek- 
ing "the  accomplishment  of  just  and  liberal  views  by  the  institu- 
tion and  maintenance  of  wdl^regulated  colleges  and  schools,  and 
the  circulation  of  good  and  useful  compositions  5"  but  by  justice 
and  liberality,  he  means  the  denial  of  all  e£Fectual  means  of  improv- 
ing the  character  of  the  Natives,  their  everlasting  retention  in  a  state 
of  incapacity  and  exclusion  from  all  offices  of  power,  honour,  and 
emolument,  and  our  perpetuad  eaiposure  to  the  dangers  with  which 
«o  UDoatural  a  system  is  pregnant. 

*  The  non-existence  of  Englishmen  in  India,  not  in  the  service  of 
Government,  except  those  "  who  reside  there  for  a  period  by 
license,'*  liable  to  be  cancelled  at  the  pleasure  of  Government,  is 
strangely  assumed  as  an  insuperable  bar  to  the  concession  of  a  free 
press.  It  is  said  to  be  incompatible  with  "  a  society  so  constituted,'* 
whore  **  there  is  not  an  individual"  whose  reflections  on  public 
measnres  may  not  be  conf^ited  by  his  instant  transmission  to  Eng- 
land. But  the  alleged  ground  of  incompatibility  would  be  at  once 
reniorved  by  the  repeal  of  the  prerogative  on  which  the  power  of 
ooercing  the  press  by  censorship,  license,  or  deportation,  entirely 
depends.  That  prerogative  is  the  only  sign,  as  far  as  British  sub- 
jects are  concerned,  of  the  supposed  *'  absolute  power,'*  by  which 
scNiie  pretend  that  India  is,  and  ought  to  be,  governed,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  magnify  the  multitude  and  excellence  of  the  checks, 
under  which  power  is  there  exercised.  The  efficiency  of  the  checks 
which  do  exist  is  of  no  avail  to  the  protection  of  Englishmen,  if 
they  are  kfk  mortally  vulnerable  in  a  single  point.     But  the  very 


*  •  For  the  indifference  with  which  the  Natives  would  regard  the  privi- 
lege, we  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Elphinstone  :— **  At  present,  nobody 
would  take  a  part  or  an  interest  in  political  discussions,  but  the  Euro- 
peans, of  whom  more  than  nine-tenths  compose  the  strength  of  the 
army.*"— Letter,  dated  August  14th,  1823. 
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ffxhgtMi^^  of  so  tnany  checks,  and  the  murow  fieM  that  is  kft  to  tile 
VrAntonness  of  arbitrary  power,  prove  that  the  Govcrtiment  is  not 
absolute,  but  that  there  is  a  higher  authority  which  sets  bounds  t6 
Its  discretion,  and  which  will  not  lohg  permit  the  contintiance  of  a 
Jjower  in  the  highest  degree  injurious  to  the  public  interests,  and 
derogatory  to  the  national  honour. 

On  the  Conversion  of  the  Natives  of  India  to  Christianity. 

'  The  extreme  jealousy  of  the  inhabitants  of  India  respecting  the 
interference  with  their  religious  sentiments  and  usages,  and  their 
readiness  to  resent  affronts  offered  to  them  as  attacks  on  their  point 
of  honour,  constitute  a  source  of  danger  to  our  power  against  which 
we  cannot  always  find  security  in  the  most  careful  abstinence  from 
every  cause  of  offence.  To  excite  the  spirit  of  bigotry,  and  array  mul- 
titudes under  the  standards  and  emblems  of  their  faith,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  any  particular  offence  should  have  been  intended  on  our 
part,  or  imagined  on  theirs :  it  is  sufficient  that  the  moment  for  re- 
volt should  appear  favourable,  and  that  adverse  circumstances  should 
give  a  beginning  to  sedition.  Whatever  may  have  originated  the 
impulse,  an  appeal  to  religious  feelings  would  never  fail  to  animate 
their  xeal  and  unite  their  efforts. 

*  Under  the  present  anti-colonial  system  Ihd  means  of  diluting  ^ 
quality,  and  reducing  the  quantity,  of  this  explosive  combination,  by 
tlie  intermixture  of  a  due  proportion  of  Native  Christians,  are  not 
ei^ly  insufficient ;  but  the  timidity  of  Government  leads  it  so  carefully 
to  avoid  whatever  could  be  construed  into  disapprobation  of  the 
superstitious  rites  of  the  Hindoos,  and  encouragement  of  their 
bonverston  to  Christianity,  that  the  idea  may  naturally  occur  to 
them  that  they  are  virtually  exckiiied  from  the  rdigton^  as  weH  as 
from  the  other  advantages  appropriated  to  Europeans  ^  and  evea 
that  the  British  Government,  holding  with  them  (whatever  Mis-^ 
Nonaries  may  say)  that  a  man*s  religion  should  be  determined  by 
his  birth,  considers  Native  converts  as  apostates,  unworthy  of  ad- 
mission into  the  inferior  offices  to  which  other  Natives  are  digible* 
The  practical  exclusion  of  Native  Christians  from  aU  sitoationa  of 
Crust  or  responsibility  is  adduced,  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  '  Political  History,*  as  one  of  a  few  facts  whidi  evince 
that  the  British  Government  have,  aad,  as  he  thinks,  wisely^  "  rfw- 
couraged  **  and  "  opposed  a  sffStematic  discouragetnent  to  the  con" 
version  of  its  Native  subjects.''  In  the  second  edition  of  his  boek» 
though  his  opinions  on  this  subject  remain  unchanged,  and  though. 
Government  have  withdrawn  none  of  their  support  from  Native 
religious  establishments,  nor  bestowed  any  token  of  patronage  on  a 
single  Native  convert,  yet,  hi  deference  to  the  voice  of  public  opi- 
nion in  England,  and  to  the  establishment  of  the  Bishopric  of  Cal- 
cutta, which  has  compelled  the  local  Governments  to  give  some  coun* 
tenance  and  encouragement  to  measures  for  fiicilitatingthedifiusioa 
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«l  kMwMge,  lie  hts  thought  it  pradent  to  suppress  all  Mentloti  of 
discoangeoieiit,  and  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  imputed.  He 
cominocs^  however,  to  recommend  that  the  Bishop,  and  all  his 
efiergy,  and  all  professors  of  coilegee,  should  he  ''  prohibited  fVoiH 
wing  their  endearours  to  make  converts  :"  a  TiKcommendatioU  whieh> 
ever  since  il  was  first  promulgated,  (in  1811,)  there  has  been^  for- 
tnaately,  less  and  less  disposition  to  iadopt. 

•  If  the  French  *'  allowed  the  most  sacred  usages  of  both  Moham- 
naedahs  and  Hindoos  to  be  frequently  violated,"  we  may  surely 
iitoid  such  palpable  errors  Without  running  into  the  opposite  ^k- 
trfeme.  On  the  other  hand,  if  "  the  Native  inRabitants  of  their  sel- 
tfemefOtS,  and  the  servants  in  whom  the  principal  officers  of  Goveril- 
hit?nt  rcjK>sed  tr*i?its^  Were  almost  all  Christians,'*  the  inference  is  thiit 
|>ublic  cncourAgeiuent  to  ihti  work  of  conversion  may  be  successfully 
tind  si^ly  afforded  \  wliile,  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualifica- 
tiesn*  required  from  ro averts  to  Protestantism,  and  in  the  sources  of 
Imtniction  opened  to  then i,  we  should  possess  additional  securities 
Ibr  the  prevalence  of  virtue  and  the  diminution  of  crime,  perjury, 
and  litigation. 

'  Among  the  ins  tan  res  of  support  given  to  Hindooism,  by  the 
British  Govemmenti  Ihe  most  prominent  is  the  public  sanction 
afforded  to  tile  inliumai:  rite  of  burning  widows,  notwithstanding 
the  opinion  of  numerous  Judges,  and  especially  those  of  the  Bengdl 
Court  oF  S udder  Dewanuy,  that  there  would  be  no  danger  in 
abolishing  il  j  and  that  it  prevails  chiefly  in  a  province  where  our 
authority  hit^  been  establibb^d  for  the  longest  time,  namely,  in  Ben- 
gal Proper. 

'  In  aoother  iDstQuce,  the  support  given  to  the  economy  and  ma- 
chinery to  the  Temple  oi  Jagannath  amounts  to  participation.  We 
arsQOt)  indeed^  permitted  to  ''  bow  in  the  House  of  Rimmon  ;"  bat 
we  assist  in  maintaining  its  decorationa,  and  profit  by  the  afflux  of 
pil|priiBS  to  its  id<^.  The  most  learned  and  graphic  description 
which  we  have  of  the  procession  of  Jagannath,  his  brother,  and  sis- 
ter, k  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Andrew  Stirhng  : — "  Their  raths,  or 
cars^**  says  he^  '*  have  an  imposing  air  from  their  size  and  loftiness  ;* 
hut  every  part  of  the  ornament  is  of  the  most  mean  and  ptdtry  de- 
acrtptloD,  save  only  the  covering  of  striped  and  spangled  broad  cloth, 
fiimished  from  the  import  warehouse  tf  the  British  Govemtntnt, 
the  splendour  or  goi^geous  effect  of  which  compensates,  in  a  gr^at 
Beasitre>  for  other  deficiencies  of  decoration.*'  Atter  mentioning 
the  decaying  and  soon-tired  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  and  the  in- 
dispensable assistance  of  a  multitude  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  vici- 
nity, who  hold  their  lands  rent-free,  on  condition  of  performing  the 
service  of  dragging  the  three  cars  at  the  annual  ceremonies,  he  ob- 

.    ^  Hie  hargm  ik  4d|  feet  high,  and  has  a  platfoiin  34i  feet  square.— 
^iMc  Researches,  vol  zv.  pp.  322, 324. 
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serves :  '^  Even  the  god's  own  proper  servants  will  not  labour 
zealously  and  effectually  without  the  interposition  of  authority; 
[i,  e.  of  the  British  magistrate  !]  and  1  imagine  the  ceremony  would 
goon  cease  to  be  conducted  on  its  present  scale  and  footing,  if  the 
institution  were  left  entirely  to  its  fate  and  to  its  own  resources, 
by  the  British  Government.'' 

'The  gross  amount  collected  from  pilgrims  to  Jagannath,  in  1815- 
16,  was  rs.  86,0^7 ;  the  expenses  of  the  temple  and  other  charges 
were  rs.  74,880,  leaving,  as  net  produce  of  the  tax,  rs,H,147. 
Among  the  charges  is  one  item  of  ^'  cloth,  issued  firom  the  import 
warehouse,  rs.  1365."  The  Court  of  Directors,  in  the  Revenue 
General  Letter,  of  October  28,  1814,  intimated  that  they  "  do  not 
consider  the  tax  on  pilgrims  as  a  source  of  revenue,  but  merely  as 
a  fund  for  keeping  the  temple  in  repair  !  **  The  Vice  President  in 
Council  directed,  June  24,  1815,  t))at  the  ne^tcoUee^oijis  shoidd  be 
appropriated, — 1.  to  the  repairs  of  the  temple,  and  other  local  pur- 
poses ;  2.  to  the  construction  and  repair  of  a  road  from  Calcutta  to 
Jagannath,  which  was  commenced  on  a  dp^tion  for  thf^  purpose 
by  the  late  Rajah  Sookmoy  Roy ;  3.  to  joiny  other  purpose  con- 
nected with  the  temple  of  Jagannath.  Upon  this  Mr,  Harrington 
remarks  :  "  But  it  is  evidently  indecorous,  if  not  inconsis^nt,  that 
the  Government  of  a  nation,  professing  Christianity,  should  parti- 
cipate in  the  offerings  of  heathen  superstition  and  idolatry ;  and  the 
appropriation  of  the  pilgrim  tax  (as  judiciously  ordered  with  respect 
to  the  surplus  collections  at  the  temple  bf  Jagannath,  after  provid- 
ing for  the  repairs  of  the  temple  and  other  local  purposes)  to  the 
construction  and  repairs  of  public  roods  leHading  to  each  plate  ofpiU 
grimage,  or  to  other  purposes  amnected  therewith,  su(^  as  bridges 
and  places  of  accommodation  ^r^ateUers,  whilst  it  is  manifestly 
a  legitimate  use  of  the  lax  as  conducing  to  t^  €onvienienoe  of  those 
from  whom  it  is  levied,  unuetBlso  prove  benc^dcil  and  acceptable  to 
the  community.  If  all  the  mofloey  thiM  ^trict^y  exaieted  were  ex- 
pended in  maintaining  the  pomp  of  the  idol,  and  facilitating  access 
to  his  temple,  the  transaction  would  be  indecent  and  knpditicj  but 
we  are  without  even  that  excuse  at  other  places  to  whieh  pO^ims  re- 
sort. At  Jagannath,  the  net  produce  of  the  tax  is  a  trifle  y  but,  at 
Gya  and  Allahabad  together,  it  is  two  lac^  and  a  half  of  rupees.^ 
They  cannot  be  expended  on  roads  leading  to  Gya  and  Alkhabad, 
nor  have  the  Court  of  Directors  ordered  a^y  euch  approfiriation.  At 
Allahabad,  the  object  of  attraction  is  not  an  idol,  lodged  in  an  exten- 
sive temple  requiring  annual  repairs  and  a  numerous  estaWshment, 
but  merely  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumsaa,  where  a  bar- 
rier is  erected  which  none  are  permitted  to  pass  who  have  not  pur- 
chased a  license  for  that  purpose. 

*  '  The  British  Govemment  does  not  disdain  to  collect  a  pittance  of 
about  rs.  6500  from  pilgrims,  to  three  places  in  the  Moradabad  district, 
and  Etawah.' 
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'  When  the  progress  of  colonisation  shall  have  given  a  pew  impulse 
to  the  dififusion  of  true  knowledge  and  sound  religion^  and  inspired  a 
sense  of  stability  into  Government,  these  errors,  together  with  the 
apologies  now  offered  for  them,  will  disappear  and  be  forgotten  ;  and 
the  words  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan,  instead  of  being  a  rallying  cry 
for  nations,  will  in  time  become  the  designations  of  tolerated,  but  neg- 
lected and  declining,  superstitions.  In  pursuing  such  a  course,  we 
shall  be  animated  by  the  purest  motives,  and  cheered  by  the  visible 
growth  of  prosperity  and  happiness/ 


PSTITIOK    TO    TH£   BsiTIftH    PaRLIAMANT    FROM    TH£   NATIVES 

OF  Bombay* 

The  reports  of  the  Debatt^^  in  Parliament  on  the  late  presentation 
of  the  severed  Petitions  from  India,  as  given  in  the  Daily  Papers, 
render  it  unnece-^sary  t<:i  repeat  them  here.  We  take  occasion, 
however  J  fo  preserve  on  record,  in  this  publication,  that  which 
has  not  yet  appeared  elsewhere,  we  believe — an  authenticated  copy 
of  the  Petition  from  Bombay,  iis  well  as  the  Letters  which  accom- 
panied it  on  its  (rails 0115 sinii  to  this  country,  and  which  will  speak 
forctblv  for  themselves : 

No.  I. 

'  To  Sir  Charles  Forbes,  Bart,,  M.  P.,  London. 

«  My  Dear  Sir,  *  Bombay,  April  1 1th,  1827. 

'  I  HAVE  the  pleasure  to  forward  to  you  a  petition  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  signed  in  my  presence  by  all  the  most  respectable 
Natives  in  Bombay,  Hindoos,  Parsees,  and  Mohammedans,  praying 
that  they  may  be  made  eligible,  to  serve  oti  Grand  Juries,  from 
which  they  are  exchided  by  the  late  Act  of  Parliament,  while  other 
Natives  of  India,  being  ChristiaDs,  are  made  eligible  as  Grand 
Jurors. 

'The  Petitioners  consider  (and  from  your  knowledge  of  their 
qualifications  and  respectability,  you  will,  no  doubt,  agree  with 
them  that  they  are  at  least  equally  qualified  to  serve  on  Grand 
Juries  with  many  other  Natives  of  India,  who  are  Christians ;  and, 
while  they  are  grateful  for  the  boon  conferred  on  them  by  the 
Legislature,  in  making  them  eligible  to  serve  on  other  Juries,  they 
fed  their  exclusion  from  Grand  Juries  as  lowering  them  in  the 
rank  of  society,  and  in  that  general  estimation  to  which  their 
respectability  and  attainments  entitle  them. 

'  I  have  been  requested  to  forward  the  petition  to  you  and  to  Mr- 
Hume,  that  you  may  be  certified  of  its  authenticity  3  and  I  shall 
only  add,  that  I  hope  it  will  meet  with  your  support,  and  with  the 
fiftvourable  consideration  of  Parliament. 

'  I  remain,  with  esteem,  my  dear  Sir,  your  very  faithfiil  servant, 

'James  Forbes.* 
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No-  U. 

*  To  Sir  Charles  Forbes,  Bart,,  and  Joseph  Hume,  Esq.,  Members  ^ 

Parliament. 

'  Sirs, — Wb,  the  undersigned  Hindoos,  Parsees,  ai;d  Mohamme- 
dans, of  the  Island  of  Bonabay,  beg  leave  tp  forwi^rd  tp  you  th^ 
accompanying  petition  from  us  to  the  Ho^ou^?lb^?  the  Hoi^^  of 
Commons,  in  Parliament  assembled,  £^nd  to  request  ths^t  you  ^il| 
be  pleased  to  present  the  same  to  that  Honourable  House. 

'In  order  more  effectually  to  remove  all  doubt  of  the  genuinenesa 
of  the  signatures  to  the  petition  to  the  Honourable  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  signatures  have  been  written  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
James  Forbes,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Forbes  and  Co.,  of  Bombay, 
who  has  kindly  consented  to  forward  that  petition  to  you,  and 
to  certify  to  you  that  those  signatures  were  written  \n  bis  pres^i^. 

'  We  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  applause  of  the  ^i^ 
policy  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  rendering  the  Ns^tives  of  IntU^ 
eligible  to  serve  on  Juries  3  and  in  it  we  perceive  the  dc^wn  pf  tbosf 
institutions,  which  will  cement  the  i^nion  of  his  Majesty *«  subyects 
in  the  East  Indies  with  his  subjects  in  the  United  Kii^49P)*  W^ 
beg  your  acceptance  of  our  thanks  ^r  the  interest  ma]|iU^e8te4  ^y 
each  of  you,  in  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  bis  M^eaty'f 
subjects.  Natives  of  the  East  Indies. 

*  We  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sirs,  your  moat  obedient  and  very 
humble  servants. 

(Signed  by  seventy-five  Native  Indian  names.) 
•Bombay,  February  28th,  1827.' 

No.  III. 

PETITION    OF    NATIVES    IN    BOMBAY* 

*  To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  Par« 

liameni  assembled. 

*  The  petition  of  the  undersigned  Hindoos,  ParseeSj,  and  Moham- 
medans, inhabitants  of  the  Island  of  Bombay,  in  the  East  Indies, 

'  Sheweth, — That  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  the  seventb 
year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  regu- 
late the  appointment  of  Juries  in  the  East  Indies,*'  it  is,  amongst 
other  things,  enacted,  that  Grand  Juries,  in  all  cases,  shall  consist 
wholly  of  persons  professing  the  Christian  religion.  That,  wbile 
your  Petitioners  feel,  that,  by  rendering  Hindoos,  Parsees,  and 
Mohammedans  eligible  to  all  Juries,  except  Grand  Juries,  their 
protection  is  more  secured,  and  that  they  are  greatly  exalted  in  the 
ranks  of  society,  and  that  for  such  benefits  they  are  under  the 
obligations  of  gratitude  to  Parliament  -,  yet  your  Petitioners  Bies% 
humbly  submit,  that  their  exclusion  from  Grand  Juries  is  an  UB* 
necessary  degradation  of  them. 

*  That  formerly  the  Island  of  Bombay  was  a  possession  of  the 
CrowB  of  Portugid,  and  at  which  time  there  were,  and  ever  since 
have  been,  many  Portuguese  Christians  residing  in  it,  who  were 
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bom,  and  have  always  lived,  in  India ;  that,  besides  those,  there  are 
other  Christians  residing  in  Bombay,  who  also  were  born,  and  have 
always  lived,  in  India.  That  your  Petitioners  humbly  represent 
that  many  Hindoos,  Parsees,  and  Mohammedans,  of  the  Island  of 
Bombay,  are  at  least  equal  to  those  Christians  in  opulence,  intelli- 
gence, integrity,  estimation  in  society,  and  in  qualification  to  serve 
on  Grand  Juries.  That  it  is  not  the  intention  of  your  Petitioners 
to  complain  of  the  eligibility  of  those  Christians  to  serve  on  Grand 
Juries  :  on  the  contrary,  they  approve  of  and  applaud  it  j  but  they 
humbly  suhMiir,  that  the  wise  policy  that  induced  Parliament  to 
enact  the  eligibility  of  those  Christians  to  serve  on  Grand  Juries, 
is  equally  applicable  to  niany  Hindoos,  Parsees,  and  Mohammedans, 
hjs  Majesty '>  subjects,  inhabitants  of  the  Island  of  Bombay. 

*  Your  Petitioners,  therefore,  most  humbly  pray  that  your 
Bonourabte  House  will  take  this  subject  into  its  consideration,  and 
adopt  such  mest^urcs  ns  to  its  wisdom  may  seem  fit,  to  enable  the 
principal  Hindoos,  farsces,  and  Mohammedans,  subjects  of  his 
Majesty,  and  inhabitants  of  the  Island  of  Bombay,  to  serve  on 
Grand  Juries  in  Bombay^  And  your  Petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound, 
will  ever  pray^  &c. 


Booannjee  Hormajea, 
Jehangeer  Arda>e«r, 
Dadabhoy  Pestonjee, 
Jehangeer  Hierjee, 
Madowdass  Ransordass, 
'Nayandass  Heijachoody, 
Devidass  Huywamass, 
Jagonnath  Sunkersett, 
Dhackjee  Dadajee, 
Witto^  Caunojee, 
Dharsabboy  Premjee, 
Canoba  Kessowjut, 
Moody  Sorobjee  Vasbagandy, 
Dossabhoy  JamshedJM, 
Rustonjee  Ruttonjee, 
HormuTJee  Bhiccajee, 
Corsetjee  \fonackjee, 
Framjee  Bomanjee, 
Framjee  Cowasjce, 
Jehangeer  Framjee, 
Momackjec  Dadabhoy, 
Tapoojee  Horabjee, 
Keikhnsroo  Sorabjee, 
Jamsetjee  Comurjee, 
Dadabhoy  Jejeebhoy, 
Sadaaur  Cassinath  Chutter, 
Rustonjee  Cawasjee  Patele, 
Hormojee  Eduljec  Cainojee, 
Moddon  Peers  Ratonjee, 
Kazee  Mahomed  Ali, 
Sheikh  Hoossini, 
Hajee  Ebrahum  Jetaiker, 
Mohamad  Ally  Rogay, 
Sadovdeen  Sheikh  Gholam, 
Mahomnd  Ibraheem  Nucklea, 

'Bombay,  February  28th,  1827/ 


Mahomud  Sved  Palolea, 
Mahomud  Shamsoodeen  Kessay, 
Mahomed  Abdul  Abubekr, 
Mukbdoom  Asheroof  Moonshee, 
Moolla  Mahmood  Muckba, 
Mohamed  Ebram  Ghuttay, 
Mohamed  Syed  Purkar, 
Shumsoodeen  Londay, 
Mohamed  Madar  Purker, 
Syed  Huson  B.  S.  Ahmed, 
Bapa  Kewel, 

Ameeroodeen  Shaikh  Bhicon, 
Fugeer  Khot, 

Moharaud  Ebraheem  Tangakur, 
Shaikh  Abdulla  B.  M.  Abdoorhimm, 
Abdoolrahraan  S.  M., 
Shuhabpodeen  Tundn, 
Mahomud  Enoose  Moorghay, 
Moolla    Ermacal   Bin  Kureem 

Aadkhan, 
Futehroodeen  Kurnal  Kur, 
Kumeroodeen  Bin  Sbeik  Homed 

Khuttub, 
Abdaol  GuBsar  Fusate, 
Mohammed  Ebram  Ramrajkur, 
Hussein  Mohammed  Chorgay, 
Fakroodeen  Shaik  Bhickan, 
Shaik  Mohamed  Palhan, 
Carmooddeen  Cookurney, 
Zeydoodeen  Norest, 
Mohamed  Alii  Pawkmoray, 
Ruhnmoodecn  Sulud  Fuzloodeen, 
Goolam  Hoosein  Ooderker, 
Mohamed  Syde  Grubkur, 
Ahdel  Rehman  Natkhanday.' 
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The  Castilian  Bandit. 

The  foaming  charger  doth  cleave  the  air, 

And  sorely  the  rider  doth  Btcain  $ 
For  soon  shall  his  Tisage  he  dark  with  despair. 

If  the  ispeed  of  his  courser  prove  vain. 
He  is  kiden  with  rare  and  costly  spoils. 

But  death  follows  grim  in  the  rear  ^ 
Should  the  handit  he  caught  in  the  huntsmen^s  toiis. 

He  knows  that  his  last  hour  is  n^ar. 

But  the  courser  was  swift,  the  rider  was  strong. 

And  the  free  hills  were  their  dwelling  -, 
Like  the  glance  of  the  lightning  they  swept  along — 

Now  the  rugged  rocks  are  telling 
That  they  near  that  wild  and  mighty  domain. 

Where  the  huntsmen  should  not  find  them. 
The  rider  look'd  down  on  the  far-off  plain — 

They  were  lost  in  the  distance  behind  them. 

He  curb'd  the  career  of  his  panting  steed. 

And  he  gazed  around  in  his  pride. 
Then  he  Lx)k*d  on  the  spoils  no  worthless  meed. 

That  was  slung  by  his  courser's  side. 
'  Thou  hast  served  me  nobly  to-day,  I  confess. 

My  beautiful  steed  and  my  strong  -,' 
Right  proud  was  the  horse  of  his  lord's  caress. 

And  he  snorted  loudly  and  long. 

*  The  churls  are  afraid  of  the  mountain  path, 

0*er  which  their  rich  spoil  has  been  borne  -, 
And  he  whom  they  curse  in  their  bootless  wrath. 

Is  content  to  yield  them  his  scorn : 
Let  the  world,  which  cruelly  spurned  us  forth. 

Reap  the  fruit  of  our  lasting  hate : 
They  will  bitterly  learn  what  was  our  worth. 

When  we  courted  a  nobler  fete.* 

So  he  gazed  on  the  high,  eternal  bills. 

And  his  spirit  felt  fearless  and  free, — 
He  loved  their  steep  rocks  and  he  loved  their  rills. 

And  he  luved  in  their  bosom  to  be  : 
For  their  stronghold  was  there — 'twas  the  stern  robbers* 
tower, — 

And  he  loved  the  dark  spirits  that  dwelt 
Their  recesses  within, — such  love  hath  a  power 

By  the  bandit  alone  to  be  felt. 

L. 
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Recent  Travels  in  Gbebce,  Asia  Minor,  Palestine^  and 

Egypt. 

[The  f(oUoiriiig  ui  the  subitanoe  <»f  a  Report  ms€)d  to  the  Aeademy  of  Inscrip- 
tioDS  and  BeDei-Lettres»  bj  CovAt  Alexa^jdec  de Ja  Borde,  and  read  at  the  sitting 
of  the  French  Institute,  on  th^  UthAfpi,  1828.] 

In  requiring  from  ine  «o  account  of  my  travek,  you  cause  me 
to  expoHence  the  regret  of  opt  having  r^ndeced  them  more  worthy 
of  your  interest ;  bu^  to  o|>tMnj  »t  leas^  yoiu-  indulgence,  I  will 
let  yon  know  the  motives  that  induced  me  to  undertake  them; 
this  will  plead  as  an  excuse  fbr  me. 

Principally  ocdipied'  in  the  education  of  my  eon,  and  wishing 
0M>st  ardently  to  render  him,  at  a  future  period,  worthy  of  your  es- 
teem, I  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  him  follow  a  new  system  of 
education,  more  extensive,  more  laborious,  but  which  I  conceive  to 
be  necessary,  in  order  to  harmonise  with  the  enlightened  ideas  of 
the  present  age.  « 

This  system,  which  would  employ  too  much  time  to  develop  in 
tlus  place,  coii8if(Si,^n  ks  first  part,  in  Jofmng  to  classical  studies, 
and  to  a  knowledge  of  several  modem  languages,  a  voyage  of 
appticatioR  iid'&e  ifhost  <;eleibtated  cotmtries  of  antiquity,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  tour  of  tbe  M^iftarmnean :  fliis^  undertaking  does  not, 
as  you  perceive,  exclude  discoveries,  but  it  does  not  form  the 
principal  motive.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  my  plans  into  exe- 
cution>  and^  at  the  ^atbe  time,  rendering  our  journey  more  agreeable 
and  less  expensive,  I  endeavoured  to  procure  fbr  my  son  some 
young  tiavdling  companions  who  might  wish  to  partake  of  thb 
kind  of  study,  fmd  I  w^  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  such  as  I 
could  desire  i.  one  of  them  is  Mr.  Becker^  the  son  of  the  brave 
General  of  that  name,  and  himself  a  staff-officer,  filled  with  talent 
and  zeal ;  the  second,  Mr.  HaU,  a  yoimg  English  gentleman,  and^ 
the  third,  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  who  quitted  us  too  soon,  in  order 
to  repair  to  Odessa,  whither  duty  called  him. 

After  pursuing  our  studies  for  some  length  of  time  in  Italy,  and 
having  made  a  short  |^y  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  we  arrived  on  the 
classic  ground  of  Greece,  which  so  many  motives  induced  us  to  visit* 
But  the  political  condition  of  the  country  compelled  us  to  change  the 
order  of  our  route,  and  commence  om*  Travels  in  other  parts  of  the 
Ottoman  empire.  It  is,  therefore,  from  Smyrna,  where  we  arrived  on 
the  15th  July,  1826,  that  the  researches  which  possess  any  interest 
are  to  be  dated. 

Asia  Minor,  as  you  are  aware,  is  not,  even  now,  well  known ; 
yet,  what  land  contains  more  recollections  and  interesting  monu-^ 
'  Oriental  Herald,  Fol.  18.  E 
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ments  ?  Almost  all  the  travellers  who  preceded  us  in  this  country, 
arrived  from  the  shores^  and  seldom  penetrated  more  than  twenty 
or  thirty  leagues  into  the  interior.  We  attempted  to  render  their 
labours  more  complete  by  proceeding  from  the  interior^  and  reaching^ 
the  points  where  they  had  stopped.  Our  first  excursion  was  from 
Smyrna  to  Constantinople^  passing  through  Sardis.  This  town, 
the  most  interesting  on  the  whole  road,  is  built  upon  an  ekvation 
which  commands  the  plain  of  Shermus  :  the  ruins  of  its  walls  are 
prolonged  on  both  sides  of  the  Factolus,  a  small  stream  which, 
even  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  no  longer  contained  in  its  bed  grains  of 
gold.  Two  Ionic  columns,  sustaining  an  entablature,  are  the  only 
remains  of  the  temple  of  Cybele.  Nothing  exceeds  the  elegance 
of  their  capitals,  the  volutes  of  which  are  ornamented, with  palm- 
leaves.  The  columns  are  broken  across ;  but  by  their  diameter  it 
may  be  calculated  that  they  were  fifty  feet  high.  Upon  the  decli- 
vity of  the  hill,  on  the  other  side,  is  a  theatre  and  a  stadium.  No 
inhabitants  are  to  be  met  with  in  this  celebrated  town.  A  few  tents 
only  of  Urucks,  a  wandering  tribe,  are  to  be  seen  on  the  banks  of 
the  Pactolus;  and  from  the  top  of  the  citadel  of  Croesus  yon  per- 
ceive, scattered  over  the  plains,  the  tombs  of  the  kings  of  Lydim. 
They  are  large  mounds  (tumuli),  about  sixty  in  number,  anoBf^ 
which  one  distinguishes  the  tomb  of  Alyattes,  the  father  of  CroMiia, 
of  which  Herodotus  speaks  as  the  most  extensive  monument  he 
had  seen,  excepting  the  Pyramids,  and  which  indeed  resembles  a 
natural  mountain.  As  the  historian  adds,  that  this  tomb  w^  coo- 
structed  at  the  expense  of  the  courtesans  of  Sardis,  we  may  infiar, 
from  its  magnitude,  that  the  morals  of  the  people  of  this  town 
were  not  remarkably  austere. 

Leaving  Sardis,  you  cross  the  Hermus,  the  plain  of  Hircania, 
and  enter  the  chain  of  mountains  known  by  the  name  of  Soassouf- 
Dagh,  which  extends  from  Mount  Olympus  to  Mount  Ida,  and 
forms  the  separation  of  the  waters  of  the  sea  of  Marmora  from 
those  of  the  Archipelago. 

At  certain  distances,  the  whole  length  of  this  road,  are  to  be  seen 
fountains  erected  by  beneficent  persons,  whose  names  are  engraved 
upon  the  stone,  and  generally  a  verse  from  the  Koran.  We  saw 
upon  one  of  them  this  passage  :  '  The  best  man  is  he  who  is  Uie 
most  useful  to  his  brethren.' 

I  will  not  speak  to  you  about  Constanti Aple :  every  one  had 
heard  of  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  and  how  few  splendid  edi* 
fices  are  to  be  met  with.  We  witnessed  in  this  city  three  events 
which  particularly  characterised  our  s^jour, — a  revolution,  the  plaguy 
and  a  conflagration.  After  spending  six  weeks  in  the  house  of 
the  Countess  Guilleminot,  who  evinced  much  interest  towards  U8> 
we  determined  to  proceed  to  Cairo  through  the  interior  of  Asia. 
Hie  success  of  this  journey  depended  upon  the  manner  in  whkh  we 
shouU  undertake  it,  and  we  therefore  avokied  the  plan  followed  hf 
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the  teav^ers,  Seetzen,  and  Colonel  Boutin,  who  fell  victims  In  tiMs 
journey.  We  <ietermined  upon  purchasing  faorees  and  arms  at 
Constantinople^  to  put  on  the  Turkish  costume,  procure  a  very  ex>- 
plicit  firman,  which  the  French  amhassador  c^tained  for  us,  and 
take  with  us,  besides,  a  Tartar  of  the  Porte,  and  a  Dragoman,  with 
a  CCTtauEi  number  of  experienced  servants.  In  this  manner  we  com- 
posed a  troop  of  twelve  men  on  horseback,  having  each  a  doubla- 
barrelled  gun,  and  stronger,  as  to  fire-arms,  than  the  inhabitants  of 
almoat  all  the  pkces  where  we  stopped.  A  few  paras,  distributed 
in  a  proper  manner,  added  kindness  to  respect  -,  and,  in  the  same 
places  where,  had  we  been  alone,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
4ake  a  few  notes,  we  quietly  established  ourselves,  measuring 
and  drawing  the  monuments  without  troubling  the  inhabitants,  or 
meeting,  on  their  part,  with  any  interference.  The  low  price  of 
provi^ons  in  the  Levant,  renders  this  mode  of  travelling  but  little 
expensive;  and  in  thb  way  we  passed  through  tiie  interior  of  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  and  Palestine.  As  it  is  impossible  to  give  you  a  full 
account  of  the  whole  of  our  Journey,  and  the  observations  to  whidi 
it  has  led,  I  will  only  indicate  to  yon  the  principal  discoveries  and 
vesearcbes  that  we  have  been  able  to  make.  On  leaving  the  towns 
of  Nicomedia  and  of  Niceas,  where  considerable  ruins  are  still  to 
be  seen,  we  proceeded  towards  the  west,  and  to  the  banks  of  Sanga- 
rius  9  and  scarcely  had  we  arrived  near  the  Lake  Sabanja,  the  andoit 
Sephoti,  when  we  discovered  a 'Roman  monument  of  the  largest 
ftse :  it  is  a  bri^e  composed  of  six  arches,  at  ^e  beginning  of 
w^h  is  a  trimaphal  arch,  and  at  the  extremity  a  sort  of  repetition 
of  the  arch  built  against  the  mountain,  and  open  on  both  sides  for 
the  passage  of  a  Roman  road.  Ten  leagues  south-west  from 
Cutahia,  the  extreme  point  of  this  part  of  Asia,  we  arrived  at  a  Roman 
town  which  no  traveller  had  visited,  and  which  ancient  itineraries 
do  not  even  notice.  Its  principal  edifices  consist  of  a  large  theatre, 
a  stadium,  several  porticos  in  a  high  state  of  preservation,  and, 
upon  the  summit  of  a  small  hill,  an  Ionic  temple  of  the  most  elegant 
architecture  :  the  cdumns  are  of  a  single  block  of  marble,  thirty 
feet  high ;  they  are  fluted,  and  sustain  an  elegantly  ornamented 
entablature  of  the  most  tasteful  chasteness.  From  the  fragments  of 
an  inscription  which  belonged  to  the  pediment,  it  is  seen  that  this 
tem|^  was  repaired  in  the  time  of  Adrian,  and  consecrated  to  Apollo* 
This  place  is  called  by  the  Turks,  Chapder,  and  is  water^ni  by  a 
stream,  which  is  passed  over  a  Roman  bridge  of  five  iixches,  in  as 
good  a  state  of  preservation  as  the  Roman  arch  which  it  joins* 
JProm  Chapder  we  proceeded  to  the  Phrygian  monument  described 
by  Colonel  Leake :  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  discovering,  in  the 
same  valley,  another  similar  moniuneut,  and,  six  leagues  further,  a 
third  much  more  considerable,  bearing  an  inscription  in  the  same 
characters.  But  what  afforded  us  the  greatest  interest,  and  occu- 
pied two  months  g£  our  time,  was  the  country  comprised  between 
Affrom  Karahissar/  Denislu,  and  Isparta,  which  we  visited  to  de^ 
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termine  the  sources  and  the  course  of  the  Meander,  oi  the  Lycus, 
and  the  Marsyas  ;  the  sites  of  a  great  number  oi  ancient  cities  that 
were  built  upon  their  banks,  principally  those  of  Hieropolis  and 
Aphrodisias ;  (the  first  celebrated  in  all  times  for  its  mineral  waters, 
still  contains  the  Mephitic  cavern  of  which  Strabo  speaks,  in  which 
birds,  suffocated  by  the  fiimes,  often  fell  j)  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  and  a  vast  number  of  magnificent  tombs.  In  the  midst  of 
Aphrodisias,  now  called  Guera,  is  to  be  seen  the  Temple  of  Venus, 
of  the  Ionic  order,  and  in  great  part  preserved.  On  the  left  are  the 
stadium  and  the  theatre.  There  extends  from  one  gate  to  the 
other  an  Ionic  portico  of  the  greatest  elegance.  Aphrodisias  ia 
truly  the  town  of  Veniis :  Cupids  support  the  garlands  upon  the 
entablature  of  the  portico,  and  are  himting  all  kinds  of  animals  that 
are  represented  on  the  interior  of  the  temple,  of  which  several 
fragments  are  still  well  preserved :  a  hundred  Greek  inscriptions 
scattered  among  the  ruins  add  to  the  interest  of  this  place.  Pro- 
ceeding from  Guera  to  Coule,  passing  through  Isparta,  you  cross 
a  mountainous  country  intersected  by  large  lakes.  This  is  the 
Switzerland  of  Asia  Minor.  Eyerdir  resembles  the  Isola  Bella  of 
Lago  Maggiore.  This  chain  of  mountains  contains  several  ancient 
cities  which  had  not  yet  been  discovered,  and  whose  situation  we 
were  enabled  to  fix,  such  as  Sagalassus,  Antioch  of  Pisidia,  Cremna, 
and  Selge.  But,  more  than  any  other  place,  Conie,  the  ancient 
Iconium,  deserves  the  attention  of  every  traveller  :  this  town  con- 
tains curious  remains  of  every  age,  and  particularly  Arabian 
monuments  of  the  Seldjiacides,  Sultans,  which  are  not  even  ^r- 
X>assed  in  elegance  and  perfection  by  the  Moorish  edifices  in  Spam. 

At  the  distance  of  twelve  leagues,  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  of 
Conie,  is  an  isolated  mountain,  Kara-dagh,  or  Black  Moimtain,  of 
which  many  marvellous  tales  are  related,  and  where  no  one  had  yet 
penetrated.  There,  said  the  Turks,  are  to  be  seen  a  thousand  and 
one  churches  in  a  ruined  state,  which  contain  treasures  5  but  the 
edifices  fell  down  upon  those  who  dare  venture  within  them.  The 
stones  of  these  monasteries,  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  assured  us, 
walk  about  in  procession  during  the  night,  and  spread  terror  on  all 
sides ',  and,  indeed,  Olivier  and  Kinnier  foimd  no  one  who  would 
consent  to  conduct  them  to  this  place.  The  truth  is,  that  this 
deserted  spot  has  always  been  the  haunt  of  brigands.  Ali,  the 
Pasha  of  Conie,  gave  us  a  guard  to  accompany  us,  and  we  went 
over  the  mountain  in  every  direction,  hoping  that  we  should  find 
the  ruins  of  some  ancient  cities.  But,  to  our  great  regret,  we  only 
discovered  the  thousand  and  one  churches,  of  which  the  Turks  had 
spoken,  that  is  to  say,  monasteries  and  tombs  of  the  5th  and  6th 
centuries,  presenting,  however,  the  remarkable  singularity  of  all  the 
arches  being  in  the  shape  of  horse-shoes,  which  evidently  proves 
that  this  kind  of  construction,  employed  in  the  most  ancient  Arabian 
monuments,  is  not  an  invention  of  this  people,  but  belongs,  as 
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every  tfaiog  vfhich  concerns  the  arts  in  Asia  and  in  Europe,  to  the 
Byzastiiie  Empire  ;  for  the  Gredis  never  lost  the  sceptre  of  taste, 
evea  la  the  time  of  their  Ml, 

From  Coniewe  proceeded  towards  Mount  Taurus  and  Cara- 
mania.  To  reach  the  most  elevated  part  of  this  mountain,  only 
seven  hours  are  necessary  3  but  three  days  are  required  to  descend 
to  the  sea,  which  shows  how  elevated  the  plain  is  above  its 
levd.  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  describe  to  you  the  in- 
teresting sites  of  Taunis,  and  the  monuments  spread  all  over  the 
coast  of  Selefke  to  Tarsus, — the  ruins  of  Corysus,  Eleusa,  and  the 
forest  of  columns  of  Pompeiopolis, — Tarsus,  in  fine,  where  Alexan- 
der the  Great  ran  so  much  danger  by  bathing  in  the  cold  waters  of 
the  Cydnus,  and  where  the  apostle  St.  Paul  was  born.  Passing 
near  the  spot  where  the  house  of  this  father  of  the  church  stood, 
we  recalled  to  our  minds  those  beautiful  words,  addressed  to  a 
female  who  threw  herself  at  his  feet :  '  What  art  thou  doing  ?  I  am 
only  a  man  of  Tarsus.'  His  successors  have  not  always  shown  the 
same  modesty. 

We  hastened  to  leave  this  place,  where  the  plague  was  causing 
great  railages,  with  the  intention  of  going  up  the  Pyramus,  and  ex- 
ploriDg  iha  ruins  uf  Anazarba^  the  ancient  Anazarbus :  six  leagues 
further  on,  that  of  Boudrour^  which  contains,  according  to  the 
Arabian  account,  uiare  than  two  hundred  columns  that  are  yet 
staDding*  Btit  Nnurid,  the  Pasha  of  Adana,  to  whom  we  commu- 
nlc^ied  our  wish,  dissuaded  us  on  account  of  the  ravages  of  the 
pla^e  fimoti^  the  Turcomans,  who  inhabit  this  valley,  and  the 
state  of  rebelHoii  in  which  they  were  against  his  authority.  We 
were  surprised  to  liurir  this  Pasha  making  inquiries  about  General 
Sebastiiini  and  Prince  Talleyrand  :  he  had  been  acquainted  with 
the  former  while  be  was  a  Vizier  at  Constantinople,  and  with 
the  latter,  during  his  mission  to  France,  which  preceded  that  of 
Haleb  Effendi.  His  conversation  was  extremely  animated,  and 
more  instructive  than  that  of  the  other  Pashas  or  Muselims  we  had 
visited :  he  invited  us  to  assist  at  a  kind  of  divan,  which  was  held 
every  day  in  the  court  of  his  palace,  and  whither  all  his  household 
repair.  The  Delhi  Bashis,  Tartars,  Chaoushes,  Cavases,  &c.^ 
formed  a  circle,  and  the  people  were  placed  behind  them  :  the  band, 
composed  of  wind-instruments  and  drums,  ranged  themselves  near 
the  place.  Five  Chaoushes  placed  themselves  in  the  centre,  who, 
at  different  intervals,  threw  into  the  air,  and  then  caught,  their  long 
sticks,  ornamented  with  silver-chains,  which  produced  the  effect  of 
censers;  they,  at  the  same  time,  recited  prayers  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Grand  Signor  and  of  the  Pasha.  When  these  had 
ceased,  one  of  the  Chaoushes  advanced  a  few  steps,  and  demanded 
three  times,  in  a  loud  voice,  if  any  person  had  experienced  an  in- 
justice and  had  any  complaint  to  make ;  and  in  that  case  the  peti- 
tion would  have  been  read  in  the  midst  of  the  circle  and  presented 
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to  the  Pasha.  This  ceremony  pleased  tw  extremely^  and  %e  et:<* 
pressed  our  satisfaction  \  iK^hen  a  man  who  had  been  standing  in 
advance  before  the  band  during  the  whole  time,  his  right  hand 
leaning  upon  his  sword,  also  advanced  three  steps,  looking  at  the 
Pasha,  as  if  waiting  for  orders.  We  thought  he  was  the  c^cer  of 
the  guard :  the  answer  given  to  us  was,  *  He  is  the  executioner.' 
This  made  as  shudder :  the  whole  £a8t  seemed  to  reappear  «t  this 
word. 

The  road  from  Adana  to  Aleppo  is  that  which  Alexander  followed 
when  he  went  to  meet  Darius  by  the  maritime  pass.  The  field  of 
battle  of  Issus  is  exactly  as  historians  describe  it, — a  plain,  having  a 
mountain  on  one  side,  and  the  sea  on  the  other,  which  perfectly 
iuited  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  where  valour'  supplied  the  place  of 
numbers.  Antioch  and  its  imposing  ruins,  the  groves  of  Daphne, 
and  the  banks  of  the  Oiontes,  detained  us  a  f^w  days ;  but  the 
imvf^es  of  the  plague  destroyed  all  our  plans.  In  traversing  the 
Tillage  church-yards,  we  observed,  with  terror,  the  multitude  of  new 
graves,  and  the  still  fresh  flowers  which  the  Turks  place  upon  the 
tombs.  It  was  in  this  disposition  of  mind  that  we  arrived  at  Aleppo. 
At  a  league  from  this  town,  the  French  Consul,  M.  Lesseps,  who 
was  informed  c^  our  arrival,  came  on  horseback  with  the  principal 
French  merchants  to  meet  us^  but  dared  not  approach  us,  as  it  had 
been  decided  that  we  were  to  perform  ten  days  quarantine.  WheH 
M.  Lesseps  arrived  at  our  dwelling,  getting  off  his  horse,  he 
exclaimed,  ^  I  can  resist  no  longer,  happen  what  may,'  and  threw 
himself  into  my  arms  \  the  other  Frenchmen  did  the  same  towards 
my  travelling  compank)ns,  and  there  was  no  more  question  about 
quarantine.  There  arc  so  few  Frenchmen  who  travel  in  the  Levant, 
Uiat  the  arrival  of  some  of  them  is  a  day  of  rejoicfaig  for  our  poor 
countrymen.  Alas  !  two  nK>nths  afterwards,  the  plague  carried  off 
a  part  of  those  whom  an  earthquake  had  spared. 

We  departed  from  Aleppo  for  Palmyra :  this  excursion  is  an  iso- 
lated episode  in  a  journey  of  the  Levant,  as  the  town  itself  is  in 
the  Desert.  It  is  generally  from  Homs,  or  Hama,  that  people  set 
4ut.  In  these  two  towns,  inhabitants  are  found  who  are  connected 
with  the  Arabian  chiefs,  and  negociate  with  them  to  serve  as  guides 
to  travellers  $  they  are  in  some  degree  brokers  of  the  Desert.  The 
most  considerable,  the  Sheik  Tbala,  who  escorts  the  caravan  of 
Mecca  from  Hama  to  Damascus,  immediately  despatched  an  express 
to  a  chief,  who,  at  this  period,  was  much  respected — ^for  power  is 
moveable  in  the  Desert;  it  passes  from  one  tribe  to  another  accord- 
ing to  the  increase  which  takes  place  among  them,  and  the  num- 
ber of  new  tribes  that  arrive  every  year  from  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris.  After  four  days,  the  man  arrived  who  was  to  conduct  us ; 
he  was  called  the  Sheik  Nahar,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Lions,  belonging 
to  the  great  &mily  of  the  Anesees.  He  commanded  about  10,000 
iften^  living  in  6/)00  tents^  scattered  over  a  territory  of  thirty  or  forty 
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wfpmx^  leagues.  He  ims  a  tall  man,  about  sixty  years  of  age,  thin 
aod  swarthy,  as  aU  the  Bedouins  are,  and  covered  with  a  sheep-skin^ 
tlie  urooUy  part  inside,  and  stained  with  a  reddish  colour  that  dis- 
tiDgoished  him  from  his  followers :  he  walked  with  gravity,  his 
harsh  features  exhibiting,  when  he  smiled,  a  mild  expression,  but^ 
In  ffeneral^  melancholy,  and  indicating  syme  secret  sorrows.  He 
Spoke  very  little,  and  never  with  emotion.  Our  arrangements  were 
soon  made ;  but  the  condition  which  stopped  us  for  some  time,  and 
to  whidi  we  were  wrong  in  acceding,  was,  that  we  should  not  carry 
our  arms  with  us :  without  that,  he  could  not,  he  said,  answer  for 
our  safety,  and  the  least  imprudence  might  ruin  us.  It  was  with 
this  one  man,  and  three  people  of  his  tribe  on  foot,  that  we  entered 
the  Desert.  There  were  six  of  us  on  horseback,  with  three  camels 
to  carry  water  and  provisions.  The  first  day  we  went  as  far  as  the 
camp  of  the  Benikali  Arabs,  a  part  of  the  tribe  of  the  Embaraka, 
thai  extend  all  idong  the  borders  of  the  Desert  from  Damascus  to 
Aleppo.  During  the  night,  we  were  roused  by  the  appearance  of 
•ome  robbers.  The  whole  camp  immediately  was  on  the  stir;  and  we 
b^gan  to  feel  the  inconvenience  of  being  deprived  of  our  fire-arms. 
The  two  following  days  were  not  remarkable  for  any  particular  cir* 
cumstance.  The  men  on  foot  generally  went  before,  to  be  on  the 
look-out:  and  sometimes  placed  themselves  upon  the  backs  of 
the  cameb,  in  order  to  see  a  greater  distance.  Uneasy  at  the 
least  noise,  attentive  to  the  least  motion,  man,  a  stranger  to  man  in 
these  vast  solitudes,  is  always  in  fear  of  ^leetingan  enemy  in  his  fel- 
low-creature. Individuals  perceive  and  avoid  each  other  at  enormous 
distances,  and  where  an  entire  army  would  be  lost,  a  man  alone 
cannot  hide  himself.  The  Sheik  Nahar  marched  silently  before  us, 
halting  at  different  hours  to  say  prayers.  One  day  that  he  appeared 
to  have  lost  his  road,  when  he  was  only  seeking  for  water,  which  he 
knew  was  to  be  found  in  a  certain  rock,  we  expressed  our  un* 
casinets :  he  answered,  without  evincing  any  emotion, '  I  have  pro* 
mised  the  Sheik  Thala  to  conduct  you  to  Tadmor,  and  to  bring  you 
hack  to  Horns  5  I  will  keep  my  word  5  do  not  make  yourselves  un-> 
easy  at  any  thing  you  may  observe  ^  God  is  great  !*  He  found 
the  water  he  was  in  search  of.  The  fourth  day,  after  spending  the 
night  in  the  open  ur,  the  cold  being  piercing,  and  having  no  fire, 
we  were  marching  slowly  on,  when,  turning  round  a  mound,  we  saw 
fifteen  or  twenty  Arabs  galloping  towards  us,  and  attacking  our 
camels,  that  had  remained  behiml,  with  their  lances.  We  came 
back  to  defend  them,  and  a  regular  fight  with  fists  and  sticks  then 
took  place  between  us ;  for  they  were,  like  ourselves,  unprovided 
with  fire-arms.  The  remainder  of  the  tribe  arriving,  we  saw  our- 
adves  on  the  point  of  being  robbed  and  left  in  the  Desert,  twenty 
leagues  from  any  spring  of  water  or  habitation.  Whilst  we  were 
ttaring  each  other's  clothes  to  pieces,  all  our  horses  were  attack- 
ipg  the  mares  belonging  to  the  Arabs,  and  the  greateet  coBfu«on 
prevailed.    Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Becker  were  fighting  on  foot  with 
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two  Bedouins.  My  son,  who  bad  concealed  a  pistol  undar  his  waist- 
coat, kept  tMfo  Arabs,  who  had  torn  oflF  his  turban,  at  a  respectful 
distance.  In  thi§  disorder  I  was  seeking  for  our  guide,  whose  knoe 
had  been  broken  on  the  first  onset,  when  suddenly  one  of  our  people 
cried  out,  '  We  are  saved  !'  and,  at  the  same  moment,  we  saw  the 
Arabs  fighting  among  themselves,  and  their  chief  had  fallen  upon 
his  knees  before  our  old  man,  and  was  excusing  himself  for  what  had 
happened.  Nahar,  with  the  greatest  coolness,  arranged  his  appard, 
got  on  horseback,  and  only  testified  his  anger  by  sheddmg  tears, 
and  bitterly  reproaching  the  young  chief,  who  escorted  us  nearly  a 
league.  This  young  man,  half  naked,  rode  upon  a  mare  worth 
15,000  piasters)  and  the  only  thing  he  asked  for  the  service  he  had 
rendered,  in  preventing  his  tribe  from  robbing  us,  was  a  little  barley 
for  his  mare :  we,  moreover,  gave  him  a  robe,  which  he  immediately 
put  upon  his  back. 

Palmyra  is  built  upon  the  plan  of  most  of  the  ancient  towns  of 
Syria,  and  in  general  of  the  Roman  colonies.  A  long  street,  orna- 
mented with  porticos  and  colimins,  and  intersected  by  another 
similar  one,  extends  on  one  side  to  the  Temple  of  Neptune,  and,  on 
the  other,  to  that  of  Jupiter.  The  great  number  of  temples,  of 
tombs,  and  columns,  present,  undoubtedly,  an  imposing  spectacle  } 
but  it  is  hx  from  being  as  much  so  as  one  would  suppose.  The 
plain,  which  extends  around  as  fiu:  as  the  eye  can  reach,  without  the 
slightest  undulation,  makes  the  monuments  contrasted  with  the  Mue 
sky,  appear  small,  and  gives  them  the  appearance  of  wlike  staffs 
fixed  upon  an  arid  surface  ;  the  quality  of  the  marUe,  which  has 
not  that  warm  colouring  of  the  moniunents  of  Italy,  iK\jare8  still 
more  the  effect.  A  nearer  inspection  does  not  cause  a  more  fiivour- 
able  impression,  with  the  exception  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  which 
exhibits  a  vast  pile  and  fine  details  3  the  others  are  replete  with  fieailts. 
The  jutting  out  of  little  knobs  from  the  columns,  the  niches,  and  nu* 
merous  cavities,  the  profusion,  rather  than  the  magnificence,  of  the 
ornaments,  shows  a  departure  from  the  style  of  the  Antonines.  The 
ensemble,  however,  of  this  singular  town,  and  its  situation,  in  the 
desert,  will  always  make  it  one  of  the  most  curious  places  that 
a  traveller  can  visit.  During  the  two  days  we  spent  there,  we 
were  con^ually  teazed  by  the  importunities  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  desirous  of  exacting  a  ransom  from  us,  as  they  had  done  a  short 
time  before  from  an  English  gentleman,  Mr.  Bankes.  We  continually 
resisted ;  when,  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  a  great  number 
of  them,  armed  with  muskets,  entered  into  our  room,  swearing 
they  would  keep  us  prisoners,  unless  each  of  us  paid  them  a  thou- 
sand piastres.  To  all  these  demands,  our  Sheik,  without  showing 
any  enootion,  repeated  his  formula :  '  I  have  promised  the  Sheik :  I 
have  to  conduct  these  travellers  to  Tadmor,  and  lead  them  back 
to  Horns :  -they  shall  depart  to-morrow  :  God  is  great !  *  The 
inhabitants  were,  the  next  morning,  more  tractable,  and,  having 
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Teoeived  a  small  present,  they  allowed  us  to  proceed  on  oikr  jonrney. 
Afier  tbree  days  marching,  and  endnring  excessive  fetigues,  we 
arrived  am^ng  the  tribe  of  our  chief,  at  a  pkce  he  called  his  honse; 
Heie  we  sfMsnt  two  days,  travelling  with  his  tribe,  reposmg  under 
their  tents,  and  observing  the  manners  of  t^iese  children  of  nature ; 
who,  idthongh  a  prey  to  the  greatest  wants,  and  struggling  against 
all  sorts  of  privations,  only  receive  consolation  from  the  charms  of 
an  adventurous  and  independent  life. 

From  Palmyra  we  proceeded  towards  Latakie,  to  visit  the  coast 
of  Syria,  the  interior  of  Lebanon,  the  beautiful  valleys  with  which 
it  Is  intersected,  piaces  celebrated  in  Scripture,  and  embellished, 
moreover,  with  monuments  of  every  age.  At  the  distance  only  of 
two  days'  joomcy,  one  passes  from  the  cedars  of  Solomon  to  the 
gigantic  monoment  of  Balbec,  and  to  the  wonderful  palace  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Druses.  Balbec  is  superior  to  Palmyra  in  size  and 
in  the  perfection  of  the  style  of  the  edifices.  Columns,  sixty  feet  in 
height,  cut  out  of  a  single  block,  rest  upon  bases  even  greater, 
and  the  palace  of  the  Emir  Bechir  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
superb  in  Arabian  architecture.  The  prince  who  caused  it  to  be 
erected,  has  under  his  command  fifty  thousand  Christians  in  arms, 
and  forty  thousand  Druses  *,  and,  aldbough,  to  external  appearance, 
he  professes  tlie  Mohammedan  religion,  he  is  a  Christian,  and  his 
adventurous  and  singular  existence  recals  to  mind  the  times  of 
Saladin  and  of  Mako-AdeL 

From  Batt)ec  we  proceeded  to  Damascus,  which,  after  Constanti- 
nople is  the  largest  and  handsomest  town  in  the  east.  We  took  up  our 
abode  in  the  convent  of  the  Lazarists.  These  good  monks  are  a 
providence  for  travellers,  and  undergo,  the  whole  of  the  year,  great 
privations,  in  order  to  be  able  to  receive  them  more  comfortably. 
The  reception  we  met  with  from  the  Pasha  of  Damascus,  and  the 
chief  inhabitants  of  the  city,  preserved  us  from  the  received  custom 
of  taking  off  our  white  turbans,  and  descending  from  horseback  in 
the  streets,  a  humiliation  to  which  we  would  not  have  submitted, 
and  from  which  we  expect  that  we  have  freed  any  future  traveller. 

From  Damascus  we  set  out  for  the  Hauran,the  ancient  Decapolis,the 
most  important  part  of  our  travels,  which  Seetzen  and  Burckhardt 
have  described,  but  have  neglected  to  draw  or  study  its  monuments. 
When  we  were  leaving  Damascus,  a  Christian  from  Lebanon,  a 
handsome  man,  well  dressed,  and  bearing  splendid  arms,  but  greatly 
fritigued,  came  out  to  meet  us  -,  he  had  journeyed  for  six  leagues, 
without  taking  any  food,  on  account  of  Lent.  He  presented  me  a 
letter,  written  in  English,  and  in  the  following  terms  :     . 

'  You  are  about  to  undertake  a  perilous  journey.  The  man  I 
send  to  you  is  one  of  the  Inravest  of  the  mountain ;  he  has  orders 
not  to  leave  you  a  moment,  until  you  reach  the  place  where  you 
are  to  embark,  and  to  bring  me  news  from  you. 

'Esther  Stanhofs/ 
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Tbii  noble  and  amkble  My,  a  nfooe  of  tbe  cekbrtted  Rtti  b«d 
ptrmitlcd  me  to  pass  a  few  days  with  her  in  her  sditnde :  she  re- 
lated to  me  her  adrentures,  hut  she  did  not  tell  me,  what  would 
hare  been  much  longer,  all  the  good  she  had  done  in  the  country  $ 
the  unfortunate  ak>ne  had  let  us  into  the  secret. 

The  province  oftheHauran  is  a  large  fertile  plain,formerly  covered 
with  considerable  cities,  of  which  a  great  many  monuments  still 
remain.  We  have  brought  with  us  eighty  designs  or  plans  of  the 
principal  ones,  and  particularly  of  the  cities  of  Salghud,  Bo2ra, 
Canouhat,  and,  further  on  in  the  desert  of  the  Dead  Sea,  Gera2a  and 
Amaun.  Prom  the  Hauran  we  proceeded  to  Jerusalem,  by  Tiberias, 
Kazareth,  and  Naplouse. 

We  had  spent  the  holy  week  in  Home,  the  year  before:  our 
arrangements  had  been  so  made,  that  we  found  ourselves  at  a 
similar  period  in  Jerusalem  j  and  it  is  most  interesting;  to  observe 
the  contrast  that  exists,  on  these  solemn  days,  between  the  two  great 
cities  of  the  Christian  world:  it  is  all  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Btemal  City.  At  Rome,  the  men  and  monuments  surpass,  or  equals 
at  least,  the  recollections ;  whilst,  at  Jerusalem,  they  are  considerably 
inferior  j  they  weaken  and  destroy  them  -,  one  would  wish  to  drive 
them  away.  The  Sovereign  Pontiff,  surrounded  by  his  clergy  and 
the  fiiithful,  who  have  flocked  from  all  corners  of  the  globe,  giving 
his  blessing  to  the  city  and  to  the  world,  urbi  et  orU,  from  the  top 
of  the  greatest  monument  raised  by  the  genius  of  man,  to  an  im- 
mense crowd  prostrated  in  the  most  profound  silence;  all  this  beara 
a  character  of  grandeur,  of  solemnity,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Jerusalem.  The  holy  places  are  guarded  by  poor  monks,  of  every 
sect,  belonging  to  the  lowest  classes  of  society ;  worthy  people  no 
doubt,  but  the  greater  number  unenlightened  and  undignified^ 
occupying  themselves  and  travellers  with  their  private  quarrels, 
daily  accusing  each  other  to  the  Turkish  authorities,  who  make  a 
traffic  of  their  animosities,  and  are  continually  disturbing,  with 
blows  and  insults,  the  most  solemn  moments  of  their  ceremonies. 
These  places  are,  moreover,  disfigured  by  shabby  ornaments,  and 
buildings  in  bad  taste.  The  traveller  should  see  Rome  in  iH  its 
pomp,  and  Jerusalem  in  all  its  solitude  ^  he  should  wander  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  city  alone,  with  his  thoughts  fixed  on  the  events  it 
recab;  then  if  he  observed  these  palaces  as  they  are,  he  would 
contemplate  in  the  naked  rock,  the  manger,  the  cradle  of  Christy 
and  of  civilisation,  and  in  the  stone  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  a  lesson 
ef  every  sacrifice,  an  example  to  support  every  evH,  in  the  hope  of 
every  good. 

Nothing  exceeds  the  astonishment  of  the  traveller  who  arrives  in 
Egypt,  after  traversing  the  whole  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  There 
he  finds  sugar  and  cotton  cultivated  in  the  same  manner  as  in  India ; 
twenty  manufactories,  more  spacious,  and  as  wdl  managed,  as  ^ose 
of  Manehasteri  troops  exercised  as  those  of  France;  in  fine,  a 
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iPiasha  readifig  the  'Constitntionnel.*  Nothing  was  necessary  but 
the  getihis  of  one  man  to  create^  as  by  enchantment,  snch  wonders  j 
to  change,  in  the  space  of  ten  years,  the  cultivation,  industry,  man-» 
ncrs,  and  government  of  a  country  5 — ^but  is  this  country  happy  ? 
That  is  what  one  shoidd  examine.  Mohammed  Ali,  nneasy  about 
the  foture,  wishii^  to  operate  these  changes  in  a  rapid  manner,  has 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  a  monopoly  of  thought  and  labonr^ 
and  hasten  the  moment,  to  arrive  at  a  result.  He  has  said  to  bim« 
self:  *  What  I  shall  have  done,  will  perhaps  be  preserved  5  what  I 
•haQ  have  neglected  to  do,  will  never  be  carried  into  efiPect/  Hence 
this  vkdest  activity,  tlnt^over-exclusive  avidity  of  gain,  and  the  con- 
Hami  misery  of  the  country*  But  let  him  relax  in  the  too  great 
share  whkh  he  has  taken  in  the  labour ;  let  him,  above  all,  give  up 
that  deplorable  expedition  which  he  is  now  pursuing,  and  his  country 
wUl  be  as  haj^y  as  he  has  rendered  it  skilful.  And  already  he  has 
despatched  commissaries  into  the  provinces,  to  establish  taxes  in 
lieu  of  monopoly.  Schools  have  been  formed  in  various  parts  -,  forty 
young  persons,  belonging  to  the  most  distinguished  families,  are 
being  educated  in  France 5. a  hundred  others  are  following  their 
studies  at  Cairo,  in  a  school  conducted  by  a  dbtinguished  French 
officer,  M.  Plana ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  are  studying  medicine,  and 
are  preparing  successors  to  the  Avicennas  and  Avero^s,  after  a  lapse 
often  centuries.  On  all  sides  prejudices  disappear,  as  well  as  ig- 
norance. At  an  anatomical  lecture,  at  which  I  assisted,  the  distin- 
guished Professor,  M.  Clote,  interrogated,  as  if  by  chance,  a  pupil, 
and  inquired  for  what  reason  he  was  studying  anatomy  >  '  Because 
it  is  impossible  to  exercise  medicine  without  an  acquaintance  with 
the  htmsan  body,'  was  the  reply.  ^  But  this  study  is  forbidden  in  the 
Koran.*  The  young  man,  looking  proudly  at  him,  answered, '  No- 
thing which  Is  usefin  to  man  can  be  forbidden  in  the  Koran.*  The 
man,  who  thus  enlightens  his  country,  cannot  wish  to  oppress  it  5 
but,  alas !  how  many  fears  these  infant  institutions,  this  civilisation 
depending  upon  one  life,  cause  on  the  mind  :  the  axe  is  suspended 
over  these  ingenious  looms,  the  lighted  torch  is  burning  near  the 
arsenals,  the  mills,  and  the  schools.  The  Arab  of  the  Desert  is  only 
waiting  for  the  moment  to  take  possession  of  his  ancient  dominions, 
and  lead  his  cameb  to  pasture  in  the  gardens  of  Shoubra. 

1  wiU  not  mention  the  antiquities  of  Egypt ,  every  thing  has  been 
said  upon  this  subject  1  but  the  language  of  these  curious  monu- 
i^MDts  has  just  been  discovered :  a  dragoman  of  Sesostris  and  the 
Ptokmies  has  received  birth  among  us,  and  Egypt  is  expecting  him 
to  unravel  her  mysteries. 

It  was  in  Oraece  that  we  terminated,  as  we  had  begun,  our  travels : 
we  had  leh  bar  in  distress ;  we  found  her  filled  with  hope  and  eon- 
idancc.  After  conquering  oppression,  she  has  disarmed  indifference, 
Tlaaks  to  the  kindoass  of  M.  de  Bigny,  the  conqueror  of  Navarin, 
we  visited  these  fine  countries  in  vessds  belonging  to  tha  Qovem- 
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went,  and  were  treated  like  friends  and  brothers  by  our  brave  naval 
officers.  Hydra  exposed  to  us  an  entire  population,  which^  after 
enriching  by  commerce  its  principal  citizens^  now  exists  by  their 
beneficence.  At  Foro  we  found  the  Admiral-in-Chief  of  the  Greek 
fleet,  Miaulis,  labouring  with  his  own  hands  in  repairing  his  own 
vessel.  At  Egina  we  entered  under  the  modest  roof  of  Canaris,  and 
we  saw  this  intrepid  man  as  simple  and  as  poor  as  he  had  always 
been,  wishing  for  no  reward^  assisting  at  uo /dies,  aad  confining  l^s 
ambition  to  heroism. 

Fabvier,  in  the  peninsula  of  Metana,  appeared  like  Robinson  Crusoe 
in  his  island,  making  cannon-shot  with  marble,  miUs  with  planks, 
bread  with  roots ;  in  the  absence  of  danger,  amusing  himself  with 
fatigue,  hardly  being  able  to  contain  his  fiery  mind  in  a  body  of 
iron. 

At  last,  unfortunate  Athens  received  us  in  the  midst  of  her  ruins. 
Still  living,  after  so  many  sieges,  a  victim  to  her  triumphs  as  weH 
as  her  defeats,  she  no  longer  contains  a  single  modern  edifice ;  but 
she  continues  to  exist  in  her  monuments,  which  are  there  standing 
erect^  as  the  genius  of  ages  which  barbarism  may  chain  up  for  a 
time,  but  can  never  entirely  overthrow. 

On  leaving  this  city,  we  wished  to  visU  the  fkld  where  ,tbe  last 
battle  took  place  under  its  walls^  where  inexperieiv^  chiefe  led 
over  an  open  plain  men  on  fi>ot»  without  hayonetg,  without  guns^ 
without  support.  We  were  shown  the  Turkish  battery,  placed  at  the 
tomb  of  Pbiloppapus,  and  which  carried  off  large  pieces  of  the 
columns  of  the  Parthenon.  They  showed  us  the  most  advanced 
point  which  the  unhappy  Greeks  had  attained,  who,  already  think- 
ing they  were  about  to  enter  the  place,  stretched  out  their  hands 
to  their  countrymen,  when  the  Turkish  cavalry,  starting  from 
the  ravine,  nuade  a  horrible  slaughter  of  them  j  and  it  was  in  fol- 
lowing the  long  file  of  bodies  left  without  burial,  that  we  arrived  at 
the  camp  of  Phalerus  whence  they  had  departed.  But  let  us  draw  a 
veil  over  this  melancholy  picture.  Greece  is  henceforward  free,  and 
can  no  longer  cease  to  be  so  ^  her  cause  has  passed,  one  may  say, 
from  the  interest  of  people  to  the  honour  of  kings.  The  principle 
of  interference,  which  till  this  moment  had  only  been  useful  to  abso- 
lute power,  is  going  to  give  liberty  to  a  people — a  liberty  which 
they  have  acquired  by  their  valour,  and  which  they  will  one  day  de- 
serve by  their  virtues )  and,  whatever  may  be  the  wrongs  of  the 
present  generation,  what  man  is  there  who  does  not  wish  success 
to  a  cause  which  belongs  to  the  heroic  epoch  of  the  human  race, 
and  for  which  so  many  brave  men  have  again  fallen !  What  tra^ 
veller  is  there  who  does  not  reflect  with  delight>  that  one  day^  per- 
haps, a  happy  and  civilised  nation  will  welcome  him  to  this  classic 
land,  will  do  the  honours  of  it  in  the  language  of  Homer>  and  will 
carefully  preserve  what  yet  remains  of  the  genius  of  Phidias,  of  the 
glory  of  Pmcles ! 
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After  ibis  prettmble^  I  ought  to  speak  to  you  of  the  (jUffereot 
people  ni^io  compose  the  Ottoman  Empire,  but  I  can  only  give 
you  a  short  sketch.  The  Arabs,  and  particuhu^ly  those  who  inlmbit 
the  bcmlers  of  the  Desert,  are  still  what  the  Scriptures  describe  the 
Ttetriarchs  to  be,  with  their  tents,  tlieir  numerous  flocks,  their 
wandering  Kfe,  and  their  simple  manners.  The  Greeks,  although 
possessing  Scla??onian  and  Albonimi  blood,  still  preserve  a  great 
many  traces  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  their  country.  With  them 
the  same  love  of  placse,  the  same  rivalship,  the  same  inclination  to 
th^  and  piracy,  still  exist  -,  in  short,  a  muLture  of  great  virtue  and 
great  weakness.  The  Turks,  having  made  but  little  progress  to- 
wards civilisation,  ane  stiU  in  the  kind  of  feudal  state  of  the 
latter  periods  of  the  empire  of  Constantinople.  This  singular  co- 
incidence gave  me  the  idea  of  undertaking  a  work  already  advanced, 
whicli  may  possess  some  interest,  and  which  will  bear  for  its  title, 
'  Manners  and  Cljamctcr  of  the  present  Ambs,  according  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Manners  and  Character  of  the  present  Greeks,  accord- 
ing to  (he  Classic  Authors.  Manners  and  Character  of  the  Turks, 
according  to  the  Writers  of  the  Middle  Age.'  These  portraits,  to 
which  1  have  not  addeci  a  single  phrase,  a  single  observation,  will, 
however,  appear  of  gre^it  verity ;  so  true  it  is,  that,  with  nations,  as 
with  individuals,  vices  and  virtues  are  found  rather  in  situations  than 
in  characters,  and  are  only  modified  by  institutions. 

Notwithstanding  tlie  difference  of  religion,  language,  and  man- 
ners»  which  exUtJS  amoEg  these  people,  there  are  certain  qua- 
lities which  are  com  m on  to  them  all,  and  which  seem  to  belong 
to  the  soil  on  which  they  received  birth.  One  of  the  principal, 
and  to  which  we  must  pay  homage,  is  the  sentiment  of  hospitality, 
which  is  found  every  where  as  in  the  times  of  Abraham  and  Homer. 
In  the  smallest  villages,  there  is  a  house  for  the  stranger  who  ar- 
rives, and  he  h  provided  for  at  the  public  expense,  during  twenty- 
four  hours,  without  his  name  or  business  being  inquired  into. 
Even  the  forms  used  in  welcoming  strangers  are  nearly  the  same 
in  the  three  languages  j  tliey  convey  wishes  for  what  they  suppose 
most  dear  to  you,  '  Adieu,  my  guest,'  was  generally  said  to  me ; 
'  may  Gi»d  |ircserve  your  sou!*  'Adieu,  young  man,*  said  they  to 
my  son  5    •  may  God  preserve  the  life  of  your  father  !* 

Our  journal  might  be  opened  in  any  part,  and  the  same  marks  of 
interest  would  be  observed.  I  will  only  mention  one,  to  give  an 
idea  of  all  the  others. 

Arriving  firom  Palmyra  at  Homs,  after  fifteen  days  of  fatigue  and 
privation  in  the  Desert,  we  found  that  we  were  expected  by  a  rich 
Turkish  merchant,  named  Hadji-Hassan,  to  whom  we  were  recom- 
mended from  Aleppo.  This  excellent  man  had  been  "entertaming 
our  servants  and  horses,  who  had  preceded  us  fourteen  days :  he  re- 
ceived us  with  a  kindness  I  shall  never  forget.    He  insisted  that 
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we  should  spend  four  days  at  his  house,  to  rest  firom  our  fiitigues ; 
and,  during  this  time,  his  attention  to  us,  and  his  kind  behaviour, 
could  not  be  surpassed  even  in  £uiopa.  His  conversatioB  was 
witty  andi  nstructive  -,  the  principal  persons  in  thetown,  the  governor^ 
and  the  Greek  bishop,  visited  his  house,  and  entertained  the  greatest 
esteem  for  Mm.  When  I  was  about  to  leave  ban,  I  was  preparing 
to  make  him  a  present,  as  is  customary  in  the  East  3  and,  when  I 
presented  him  a  gold  watch  and  a  fowling^iecey  '  Do  not  be 
angry  with  me,  my  dear  guest,'  said  he>  'if  I  do su^ accept  yo«r. 
present ;  other  travdlers  have,  before  now,  forgiven  ibe  saaie  re^ 
fusal  'y  what  you  offer  me  is  more  than  what  X  have  done  for  you^ 
but  below  what  I  expect  from  your  friendship.  This  is  what  I  ask 
of  you  :  promise  me,  when  you  shall  have  returned  kito  the  midst  of 
your  family,  to  send  me  the  smallest  trifle,  but  which  really  comes 
from  your  country,  which  wiU  prove  that  you  have  thought  cimt^ 
for  it  is  not  your  gratitude  I  re4uire,  but  your  i^Baembrance.* 

Being  much  affected  by  these  words,  I  pressed  his  hands  and  pto^ 
mised  what  he  asked :  '  Stop,'  said  he,  'we  will  go  out  together  j  I 
have  sent  your  horses  out  of  the  town,  the  streets  are  narrow ;  H 
will  be  more  convenient  for  you  ;  and  I  shall  spend  the  time  in  your 
company.'  We  proceeded  slowly,  and,  in  traversing  the  bazaar,  I 
perceived  that  we  were  followed  by  his  domestics,  carrying  large 
baskets  of  bread,  which  his  nephew  continued  to  fiH  as  he  passed 
the  shops  in  the  bazaar.  '  Hadji«Hassan,'  said  I, '  you  have  given 
us  breaid  enough  for  our  journey.'  But  this  is  not  for  you,*  he  re* 
plied.  When  we  arrived  out  of  town,  we  found  our  horses,  and  • 
large  crowd  of  poor  people  who  had  followed  us,  and  on  whom  we 
were  about  to  bestow  alms,  when  our  host,  raising  his  voice, 
'  Keep  order,'  said  he, '  and  do  not  ask  these  strangers  for  any  thing  f 
here  is  all  the  bread  that  could  be  found  on  sale  to-day :  it  shaU  be 
distributed  to  you :  join  with  me  in  praying  for  this  fnend,  thet 
God  may  protect  him  and  his  companions  during  his  journey,' 

Excellent  man  !  He  whom  you  have  thus  welcomed  has  re- 
turned  to  his  family  -,  he  has  received  from  his  countrymen  marks  of 
respect  which  he  was  far  from  expecting }  he  is  quite  happy,  bat 
he  still  finds  time  to  think  of  Hadji-Hassan,  and  to  wish  him  all 
the  happiness  which  his  virtues  deserve. 
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Ayomtg  aad  k9mttifi$ll4U^f  dmrttd  by  her  Umbfmdf  wht  wm* 4p  /mSc 

Oh>  blame  him  not,  though  he  may  stray 

Par  from  Ae  ftdr  and  true  -, 
O'er  many  a  dark  and  luckless  way^ 

And  think  it  feultless  too. 

Hiere  may  be  light  he  cannot  see  j 
There  may  be  li^ts  that  hire  him  on ; 

Perchance  more  fair^  more  bright  than  me^— 
Some  roseate  beam  of  the  eastern  sun. 

Oh,  Uame  him  not,  though  he  forsake 

One  who  all  forsook  for  him, — 
One  who  dearest  links  could  break. 

To  bind  a  link  more  dear  with  him. 

No  tong^  may  stain,  may  wound  his  name, 
I  could  not  blame  one  once  so  dear ; 

It  may  be,  there's  an  inward  shame 
That  yet  shall  claim  his  blush  or  tear. 

Oh,  blame  him  not,  though  he  forset 
The  shrine  where  vows  were  plighted  5 

It  may  be,  he'll  return,  and  yet  * 

Be  true  to  her  he  slighted. 

But  when  will  she  then  welcome  him  ? 

Grief  o'er  her  beauty  threw  a  gloom ; 
Her  days  of  youth  closed  sad  and  dim,^- 

Oh  let  him  weep  o'er  her  green  tomb  ! 

The  pensive  beauty  of  her  brow. 
Is  like  the  lights  in  southern  seas,* 

Which  shed  around  their  death-like  glow. 
And  dim  the  light  of  brightest  eyes. 

M.  Iv«  S. 


*  1  remember,  in  a  tropical  tea,  these  lights,  called  by  mariners  '  the 
eomplaisants,'  visited  our  vessel  after  a  gale.  It  was  hideous  to  see  the 
stikira'  countenances  in  the  beam  of  this  strange  visiting  light. 
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Thou  art  not  bright  as  is  the  Ori^t  morn, 
Tbat^  like  a  young  bride,  cometh  from  the  East, 
Beaming  with  gorgeous  beauty — thou  canst  not 
To  universal  nature  give  the  hues 
Of  her  rich  loveliness — 4bou  caoflt  not  yield 
The  gladdening  freshness  of  the.  early  dawn  $ 
But  yet  thy  luistre,  softened  «»d  aubdued^ 
Is  not  less  beautiful — ^thy  ohaalen^d  light  . 
Not  less  deliciou3 — through  the  tuaetul  groves 
The  song  of  hyqining  birds  is  nol.le«.«vtet^ 
Although  the  strain  is  nol;  so  &dl  of.li£p 
As  the  wild  blasting  banoQUEiy.  of  1900^ 
When  the  joung  warblers  court  Jhe  eqxly  »uiv 
And  revel  m  his  glorious  I)eanis  ;  yqt  ^tljll 
Their  murmurs  are  ipost  musical,  and  soothe 
The  wanderer  with  their  pensive  melody*. 
AH  things  that  in  the  mellow  radi^ncQ  res^ 
Look  soft  and  beautiful — this  is  the  tiii;ie 
For  lovers'  vows,  and  this  the  thrilling  hour. 
When  beauty,  in  the  mazes  of  the  d^uoce. 
Looks  most  voluptuous,  and  is  most  beloved. 
And  thus  it  is  with  man — he  goeth  forth 
In  life's  gay  morn,  and  feels  a  giant*s  strength 
Stirring  within  him,  and  the  earth  Is  strewn 
With  fruits  and  flowers,  luxurious  to  the  eye^ 
That  promise  him  delight.     He  wa^^ders  op — * 
His  brightest  visions  perish — all  things  weaj:. 
The  sober  hues  of  duU  reality — 
He  finds  he  was  a  dreamer : — happy  h^^ 
Who,  when  the  joys  in  which  his  spirit  lived 
Are  dead  within  him — when  the  fire  is  quench'd 
In  which  his  youth  had  rioted,  can  find 
Food  for  the  restless  and  eternal  soul, — 
That,  conscious  of  its  powers,  can  slumber  not. 
Nor  sink  supine  in  joyless  indolence, — 
In  more  exalted  paths,  and  presses  on. 
With  quicken*d  pace,  to  intellectual  prime : 
And  now  the  shades  are  falling — all  things  wear 
A  dim  and  dusky  aspect — and  the  moon 
Will  shortly  walk  in  beauty  through  the  sky. 
The  distant  rocks  and  lakes  of  gleaming  blue. 
Beneath  her  silver  beams,  will  shadow  forth 
The  beauteona  image  of  a  fjeiiry  land, — 
Proclaiming  that  the  still  and  silent  night 
Is  fiill  of  beauty. 
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Political  and  Commercial  Relations  of  Great  Britain 
WITH  China. 

In  the  last  number  of  'The  Oriental  Herald*  we  laid  before  our 
readers  certain  observations^  founded  on  practical  knowledge  and 
experience,  on  the  cUmate  and  population  of  China,  and  on  the 
civil  condition  of  the  people  of  that  country;  and,  agreeably  to  a 
promise  made  at  the  conclusion  of  these  observations,  w^  now  pro- 
ceed to  give  an  account  of  the  military  and  naval  power  of  the 
Chinese ;  suggesCtng,  in  ooochision,  such  remedies,  by  negociation 
or  otherwise,  as  appear  expedient  for  placing  our  commercial  rela- 
tions with  that  country  on  a  more  extended  and  secure  basis. 

The  military  character  of  the  Chinese  is  such  as  can  only  be  ex- 
pected from  their  narrow  and  despotic  character,  in  a  civil  point  of 
view.  The  slightest  consideration  of  their  history,  fropi  the  earliest 
periods^  will  show  them  to  be  a  people  having  little  or  no  skill  in 
military  tactics.  The  whole  of  their  internal  policy  is  directly 
opposed  to  tha  right  form^itlon  of  a  military  establishment.  We 
have  inflated  accounts  af  tUtlr  great  numbers^  but  they  are  little 
better  than  a  nominal  urmy,  or  rather,  a  sort  of  police  establishment, 
the  instruments  of  their  c  ivil  policy.  The  Tartars  overcame  them 
with  cijuiparative  ease ;  andj  conciliating  the  established  authorities, 
the  defence  of  the  empire  wiis  entirely  trusted  to  their  barbarous 
com^uerors,  on  the  simpki  pri>v[so  that  the  Chinese  mandarins  should 
be  introduced  to  and  iinltt'd  with  them,  in  exercising  and  confirming 
an  orbiirary  atittiority  tivtT  the  mass  of  the  people.  We  have 
shown,  on  i\ni  fairest  data,  tijut  the  population  of  China  does  not 
exceed  one  hundred  millions ;  and  our  knowledge  of  the  actual 
number  of  their  effective  troops  goes  to  establish  that  it  is  far  less 
than  is  commonly  believed.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  but  fair  to  lay 
before  our  readers  the  various  estimates  that  have  been  given  of 
their  military  force.    These  arc  as  follow : 

By  Lord  Macartney 1 ,600,000 

Van  Brwne 800,000 

Various  Missionaries 700,000 

P.  Rodriguez 674,000 

De  Guignes  ; 375,000 

The  discrepancy  of  these  estimates^  and  the  consideration,  for  a 
moment,  of  such  an  enormous  military  fabric  as  is  stated  by  Lord 
Macartney,  will  be  sufficient,  we  thinks  to  prove  the  utter  absurdity 
of,  by  far,  the  greatest  number  of  these  statements.  We  know  that 
Lord  Macartney  was  imposed  upon.  His  Lordship  took  the  num- 
bers as  they  were  reported  to  hun,  without  any  investigation  on  his 
own  part  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  information.     The  national 
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vanity  of  the  Chinese,  their  pride,  and  their  fears,  all  induced  them 
to  create  and  encourage  the  delusion  under  which  Lord  Macartney 
laboured,  as  to  their  power  and  their  numbers.  No  dependence 
whatever  is,  therefore,  to  be  placed  on  that  estimate  of  their  military 
force.  The  statements  of  the  missionaries  we  have  likewise  good 
grounds  for  discrediting.  They  have  laid  down  a  methodical 
system  of  misrepresentation  on  all  matters  relating  to  China.  They 
magnified  the  slight  advances  towards  refinement  among  the  Chinese 
as  amounting  to  mature  civilisation,  at  a  time  when  we  well  knew 
that  they  were  only  one  degree  removed  from  semi-barbarism. 
The  despotic  character  of  the  Chinese  Government  was,  with  the 
missionaries,  a  standard  of  perfection  ^  and  the  filial  piety  of  the 
people  was  extolled  as  a  high  moral  attainment,  brought  about  by 
their  own  instrumentality.  Nothing  appeared  to  the  missionaries 
to  be  Wanting  but  the  conversion  of  the  people,  to  render  China  a 
perfect  Utopia.  Some  vices,  it  is  true,  they  allowed  to  exist  3  it 
.Would  have  defeated  their  own  purpose  not  to  have  represented  a 
eertain  degree  of  turpitude,  inasmuch  as  their  own  peculiar  labours 
would  be  thereby  rendered  essential.  And,  pursuing  the  same  tone 
of  exaggeration,  the  missionaries  have  stated  the  population  and 
military  force  of  the  Chinese  at  double  the  actual  amount.  De 
Guignes,  of  all  the  practical  observers,  has  given  us  the  fEurest 
estimate  on  this  subject ;  yet  he  avoided  giving  full  scope  to  his 
knowledge,  fearful  that  in  differing  too  much  from  previous  writers 
he  might  be  discredited.  The  following  is  a  more  specific  account 
than  is  usually  to  be  met  with,  and  approximating  as  near  as  may 
be  to  the  truth,  showing  the  number  of  troops  stationed  in  each  city : 

Fu-st  class,    179  towns,  1500  troops  each. . . .  268,500 

Sescond....    211 200   42,200 

Third   ....  1299 40  51,960 

362,660 

This  may  be  safely  taken  as  the  full  muster-roll  of  the  Chinese 
military,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  to  be  considered  simply  as 
pohce.  In  the  gross,  this  character  is  thus  briefly  and  accurately 
described  by  the  Abbd  Grosier :  '  The  best  soldiers  of  the  empire  are 
procured  from  the  northern  provinces ;  those  supphed  by  the  rest 
are  seldom  called  forth}  they  remain  quietly  with  their  ^unilies,  and 
enjoy  their  pay  5  (mostly  in  kind  5)  they  have  seldom  to  remember 
that  they  arc  soldiers,  except  when  they  are  ordered  to  quell  an 
insurrection,  accompany  a  mandarin,  or  appear  at  a  review.* 

This  short  passage  wiU  clearly  indicate  that,  in  disd{^ine  and 
tactics,  the  Chinese  cannot  be  looked  upon  but  in  a  very  oontemp* 
tible  view,  as  a  military  people.  The  missionaries  themselves^ 
unwilling  though  they  have  ever  been  to  say  any  thiBg  derogatory 
to  the  character  of  the  Chinese^  seem  to  be  struck  with  ^  d&9<» 
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otdarly  sad  tumultuous  conduct  of  the  soldiery.  In  &ct,  the 
Chinese  in  this  department  have  continued^  from  age  to  age,  in  a 
morbid  condition,  in  strict  accordance  with  their  i^athetio  habits 
and  narrow  government.  If  we  except  the  introduction  of  artillery 
by  the  Jesuits,  no  advances  whatever,  ev^  to  this  day,  appear  to 
have  been  made  by  them,  of  which  they  are  capahk  of  taking 
advantage  ^  and,  in  truth,  the  Chinese,  in  a  military  point  Si 
view^  sink  in  comparison  with  the  least  powerful  nations  of  the 
East.  For  the  establishment  of  these  premises,  it  is  only  requi* 
site  to  state  the  few  following  facts  :  That  a  mere  robber  ascended 
the  throne  of  China  5  nor  could  he  be  displaced  until  the  Tartars 
were  called  in,  who  established  themselves  in  the  capital,  and  began 
a  new  dynasty :  that  the  admission  of  the  Portuguese  to  the  pos^ 
session  of  Macao,  was  the  reward  bestowed  upon  them  for  repres- 
sing a  fleet  of  pirates,  which  the  Chinese  were  altogether  unable  to 
subdue,  although  a  few  merchant  vessels  easily  effected  the  object : 
and  that,  again,  when  an  attack  was  made  on  Pekin,  by  a  neighbour* 
iug  tribe,  the  Chinese  suddenly  invited  the  missionaries  (whom  they 
had  previously .  driven  away)  to  return  to  them,  that  they  might 
profit  by  their  knowledge  of  artillery.  To  this  last  circumstance  is 
to  be  ascribed  the  readmission  of  the  missionaries  into  China^ 
confirming  the  pusillanimous  character  of  the  people,  who,  when 
their  fears  were  wrought  upon,  bended  to  an  imaginary  necessity^ 
although  opposed  to  their  most  obstinate  pr^udices. 

In  closing  these  observations  on  the  military  character  of  the 
Chinese,  we  cannot  forbear  to  notice  an  article  which  appeared  in 
'  The  Chinese  Chronicle,*  received  on  the  19th  of  May  last,  containing 
extracts  from  the  Pekin  Gazettes,  describing  the  present  military 
operations  in  China,  which,  were  we  inclined  to  be  jocose,  we  would 
say,  are  on  a  scale  that  puts  to  shame  all  the  modem  military  ope- 
rations in  Europe.  They  ftre  truly  laughable,  but  valuable  in  so 
far  as  they  completely  establish  what  we  had  previously  written  on 
the  subject.  It  appears,  then,  that,  after  a  defeat,  in  which  the 
Mohammedan  rebels  now  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire, lost  between  40,000  and  50,000  men,  they  collected  on  a  sudden 
Ac  athes  of  the  former  army,  upwards  of  100,000  strong !  and  took 
up  a  strong  mountain  position.  Chang-Ling,  the  Chinese  General^ 
attacked  them.  The  rebels  stood  firm.  Musketry  and  cannon  are 
said  to  have  been  tried  in  vain.  They  then  feigned  a  retreat ;  but 
(he  Chinese  continued  their  attack  with  the  wind  in  their  favour* 
The  rebels,  extremely  annoyed  at  having  the  wind  against  them, 
dashed  with  their  hone  through  the  Chinese  ranks,  till  Chang-Ling 
had  recourse  to  a  manoeuvre  which  the  rebels,  particularly  their 
horse,  neither  expected  nor  relished.  Chang-Ling  brought  up  a 
wrp$  of  tiger$,  (veteran  troops  disguised  as  tigers,)  and  the  enemy's 
horse  instantly,  and  very  sensibly,  turned  tail  and  fled.  But,  how- 
mn  galled  and  alarmed  the  horse  were  by  this  wild-beast  manoeuvrej 
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the  rebel  infentry  bit  upon  an  expedient  wbicb  migbt  bave  intimi- 
dated tbe  tigers  in  tbeir  turn.  They  dressed  a  division  of  reserve 
in  crimson  garments,  which  lions  and  tigers  are  very  much  annoyed 
at ;  but  these  were  magnanimously  met,  as  may  be  easily  supposed, 
by  Chang-Ling's  division  of  reserve,  and  routed.  Thus  the  victory 
is  said  to  have  been  on  the  side  of  the  Cfiinese ;  and  the  enemy  lost  be- 
tween 2D  and  30,000  men.  This  is  the  tiger  version  of  the  battle. 
When  the  crimson  garment  despatch  appears,  if  it  ever  do  appear, 
we  have  no  doubt  it  will  prove  equally  instructive  and  amusing. 

We  have  said  enough  on  this  particular  head  to  show,  that  such 
is  the  low  condition  of  the  Chinese  in  a  military  point  of  view,  so 
utterly  powerless  and  contemptible  are  they  as  a  warlike  people, 
that  they  would  be  altogether  unfit  to  withstand  the  invasion  of  an 
expedition  from  the  northern  or  western  nations,  on  a  much  smaller 
scal^  than  these  expeditions  are  usually  composed  on.  It  is  the  de- 
cided opinion  of  every  intelligent  person, — persons  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  tbe  character  and  power  of  the  Chinese, — that  an 
European  or  India-British  army  might  march,  in  any  given  direc- 
tion, through  China,  and  encounter  very  little  or  njrfgi^ous  opposi- 
tion. The  Chinese  are,  in  short,  a  weak  pusillanin|^s  race.  Alto- 
gether undisciplined  as  they  are,  (in  which  all  the  writers  on  their 
country  agree,)  they  are  wholly  unable  to  withstand  or  to  offer 
opposition  to  any  r^ularly-trained  body  of  men  that  may  choose  to 
overrun  the  open  race  of  their  maritime  provinces,  abounding  as 
they  do  in  those  provisions,  and  affording  those  facilities  for  trans- 
portation, of  which  any  body  of  trained  men  know  so  much  better 
how  to  avail  themselves  than  the  Chinese  can  pretend  to  do. 

In  adding  a  page  or  two  on  the  naval  character  of  the  Chinese, 
we  have  to  state  that  the  peculiar  locality  of  their  coasts,  so  favour- 
able to  commerce,  renders  their  country  easily  accessible  to  any 
foreign  naval  attack.  Considering  the  nature  of  their  internal  com- 
merce, it  is  truly  amazing  to  find  that  their  coasts  are  wholly  un- 
protected by  a  navy  of  their  own.  Their  unprotected  state  in  this 
respect  involves  many  important  considerations.  They  are  thus 
exposed  to  an  interruption  of  all  supplies  between  the  northern  and 
southern  provinces  of  the  empire  5  the  line  of  connection  between 
the  latter  and  Pekin,  being  formed  by  the  grand  canal,  commencing 
between  the  two  great  rivers  that  intersect  the  kingdom,  and  by 
which  is  conveyed  the  tribute  in  grain  of  the  fertile  provinces  6f 
the  south,  upon  which  the  very  existence  of  Pekin  depends,  not 
alone  for  its  daily  consumption,  Imt  for  the  payment  of  the  troops  and 
officers  of  Government.  The  proximity  of  this  impcMtaot  line  of 
communication  to  the  sea,  where  it  crosses  the  Yang-tee-Kaing, 
lays  it  open  to  instant  interruption  5  yet  still  it  is  an  unprotected 
place.  More  open  still  to  any  attack,  is  their  extensive  fishing 
trade,  along  the  coasts  of  the  maritime  provinces,  in  which  a  vast 
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number  of  people  is  constantly  engaged.  The  traffic  in  salt  is  like- 
wise  liable  to  similar  interruption.  But  above  all,  tbe  important 
article  of  opium,  which,  although  prohibited,  finds  its  way  through 
every  province  in  the  empire,  is  left  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  ^e 
pirate.  The  traffic  in  opium  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  coasting  boats 
and  small  craft  from  Canton.  This  article  of  secret  transit  is 
sought  after  with  a  greater  keenness  by  every  class  in  China,  than 
ever  was  the  smuggled  spirit  in  this  country.  Exclusive  of  its 
consumption  among  the  lower  orders,  it  is  transmitted  from  Can- 
ton to  the  Court,  as  a  species  of  tribute  to  the  higher  mandarins 
to  conciliate  their  patronage  and  favour.  So  addicted  are  the 
Chinese  to  the  indulgence  of  this  enervating  drug  that  they  secretly 
expend  about  eight  millions  of  dollars,  (two  millions  sterling,) 
in  procuring  it.  Yet  still  the  navy  of  the  Chinese,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  these  and  other  branches  of  their  commerce,  has  always 
presented  so  humble  an  aspect,  as  scarcely  to  deserve  a  name.  In- 
deed, were  we  to  say  that  they  have  no  navy  at  all,  we  should  not 
be  far  from  the  truth.  Their  war-junks,  as  they  call  them,  are  so 
miserably  deficient  in  equipments,  that  they  deserve  no  considera- 
tion whatever^They  are  wholly  inadequate  to  the  protection  of 
their  own  MRfom  a  straggling  pirate ;  and  more  than  once 
European  as$H^nce  has  been  called  to  the  aid  of  their  Government, 
and  effected,  with  a  few  merchant  shii)8,  what  the  whole  power  of 
the  Chinese  navy  could  not  accomplish.  Still  their  self-importance 
is  such,  that  they  have  been  seen  to  assemble  round  British  ships  of 
war  with  as  much  menace  as  if  they  were  really  capable  of  doing 
any  mischief.  No  advocate  of  their's,  however,  can  pretend  to  say 
that  they  are  not  wholly  distracted  on  the  appearance  of  any  hostile 
force.  Whenever  such  an  occasion  presented  itself,  they  beheld  it 
with  dismay,  and  begged  and  prayed  that  it  should  be  kept  away. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  the  opera- 
tion of  a  few  of  our  gun-boats  or  brigs  of  war, — for  these  alone  are 
infinitely  superior  to  any  thing  they  possess  or  can  equip, — would 
work  a  quicker  and  more  powerful  revolution,  in  their  estimation, 
of  British  character  than  would  centuries  spent  in  mere  passive  ne- 
gociation.  But,  laying  now  aside  the  consideration  of  the  insults 
the  Chinese  at  one  time  offered  to  British  power,  in  the  confident 
hope  that  such  can  never  be  offered  again  with  impunity,  we  may 
proceed  to  examine  how  our  national  character  may  be  vindicated 
and  supported  with  that  proud  people  in  a  manner  more  consistent 
with  humanity. 

Having,  in  these  pages,  and  in  our  former  paper  on  this  subjects 
given  the  result  of  our  knowledge  on  the  civil,  military,  and  naval 
condition  of  the  Chinese,  with  an  account  of  tbe  population  and 
ctimate  of  their  conntry,  and  having  shown  that  we  have  on  various 
occasions  submitted  to  indignities  from  an  arrogantand  pusillanimous 
nation^  gxeaterthan those  whicb^  in  many  otherinstances  that  could  be 
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named^  have  led  to  hostilities,  we  wouW  now  proceed  to  inquire 
whether  our  fhture  relations  with  them,  on  a  more  liberal  and  solid 
.basis,  can  be  best  effected  by  negociation  5  or,  without  advocating 
any  hostile  measures,  how  the  fears  of  this  weak  people  may  be 
wrought  upon,  so  as  to  convince  them  that  there  are  other  nations 
on  the  earth  that  possess  somewhat  more  of  that  power,  dignity, 
independence,  and  intelligence,  which  they  believe  to  belong  to  them- 
selves exclusively. 

It  is  very  natural  to  think,  considering  the  character  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  the  influence  they  claim,  as  a  body,  with  the 
Chinese,  that  they  could  be  made  an  eligible  medium  for  peaceable 
and  profitable  negociations  with  the  Chinese.  And,  although  strong 
prejudices  exist  against  them  as  a  monopolizing  and  grasping  junta, 
yet  it  will  be  readily  allowed  that  they  would  deserve  well  of  their 
country,  did  they  volimtarily  exercise  the  power  they  profess  to 
have,  and  make  such  arrangements  with  the  Chinese  as  would  lead 
to  the  re-opening  of  the  ports  formerly  abandoned,  and  again  make 
these  ports  available  to  British  commerce.  We  would  be  the  more 
inchn^  to  believe  that  the  merchants  of  the  East  India  Company 
would  be  the  true  medium  for  such  negociation,  because  they  know 
how  to  adopt,  from  long  experience,  that  submissive  tone,  in  soli- 
citing the  bounty  and  patronage  of  his  Celestial  Majesty,  in  which 
alone  any  kind  of  petition  is  permitted  to  reach  the  Imperial  ear. 
Between  the  Emperor  of  China  and  the  East  India  Company,  it 
would  not  be  the  exalted  Sovereign  having  his  vanity  oppressed  by 
the  proposals  of  an  equal,  claiming  a  joint  consideration  altogether 
subversive  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Chinese  policy  and  con- 
sequence 5  it  would  simply  be  the  Company  still  keeping  the  humble 
station,  as  triers,  in  which  Chinese  estimation  has  ever  placed 
them,  claiming  only,  from  the  bounty  of  his  Celestial  Majesty,  a 
renewal  of  those  privileges  which,  under  the  beneficence  of  hb 
Celestial  Majesty's  ancestors,  they  had  formerly  enjoyed.  Such 
a  tone  of  humiliation  would  be  strictly  accordant  with  the  previous 
conduct  of  the  East  India  Company,  as  a  body,  towards  the  Emperor 
of  China,  and  would  be  so  highly  flattering  to  his  Majesty,  that 
perhaps  some  good  might  be  effected  by  it.  We  have  sdready 
shown  that  the  Chinese  hold  merchants,  and  foreigners  connected 
with  any  description  of  traffic,  in  the  lowest  estimation  5  and  we 
are  bold  enough  to  affirm  that  the  failure  of  our  splendid  embassy 
to  Cbina,  some  years  ago,  is  chiefly  attributable  to  the  intermixture 
of  the  representatives  of  our  Sovereign  with  the  merchants  of  the 
East  India  Company.  Had  that  embassy  proceeded  directlyto  Pekin 
as  it  left  this  country,  a  more  favourable  result  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  been  the  consequence  -,  at  least,  it  would  have  had  a 
more  agreeable  reception.  But  the  arrangements  made  before, 
entering  on  its  object,  marked  it  rather  as  a  deputation  from  the 
trafficlung  Company,  than  the  embassy  of  the  British  Sovereign. 
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Ob  arriring  at  Macao^  this  splendid  outfit  was  compounded  with 
tiie  servants  of  the  Company  ^  and,  as  soon  as  tliis  l)ecame  known  at 
Peldn,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  produced  on  the  minds  of  tlie  proud 
Chinese  a  firm  l)elief  and  gailing  impression  that  between  the  ser- 
Tants  of  the  Company  and  the  Ambassadors  of  the  British  Sovereign 
there  was  an  intercommunity  of  character  and  interests.  This 
impression  was  enough  of  itself  to  degrade  the  embassy  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Celestial  Monarch  and  his  subjects ;  and  there  was  conse- 
quently a  strong  feeling  of  dislike  created  against  the  whole  con- 
cern, before  the  ostensible  object  of  this  country  became  known. 
But,  when  the  embassy  was  ushered  in,  and  first  made  acquainted 
with  the  Chinese,  through  the  agency  of  the  Company  itself,  the . 
national  vanity  received  a  shock,  that  rendered  any  object  in  view 
altogether  unattainable  ;  and  the  Chinese  all  at  once  determined  to 
treat  this  magnificent  deputation  with  the  greatest  contempt,  as 
the  only  means  left  him  to  preserve  his  own  level,  and  establish 
his  own  superiority.  We  are  of  the  unalterable  opinion,  that  this 
embassy  to  China,  of  which  we  are  speaking,  has  done  an  injury  so 
irreparable,  that  it  will  require  the  most  skilful  management  to 
amend.  It  augmented  the  jealousy  and  alarm  of  the  whole  empire  j 
subjected  our  countrymen  to  repube  and  contempt,  and  placed  us 
in  a  far  more  obnoiious  point  of  view  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese 
than  ever  we  were  placed  in  before.  For,  besides  the  amalgamation 
of  the  representatives  of  our  Sovereign  with  the  agents  of  the  East 
India  Company,  a  measure  in  itself  enough  to  ruin  us  with  the 
Chinese,  what  could  have  been  more  ill-judged  and  ill-advised  than 
to  place  a  ponderous  embassy  upon  the  shores  of  a  great  and  jealous 
nation,  and  there  leave  it,  (which  was  actually  the  case,)  without 
ever  consulting  the  Chinese  authorities  how  far  such  a  step  might 
be  agreeable  or  otherwise.  The  result  proves  this  :  the  objections  of 
the  Chinese  were  forthwith  manifested,  and  instructions  were  given 
accordingly  for  instant  departure  5  but  it  was  too  late :  the  ships  of 
war  that  conveyed  the  embassy  had  departed,  or  were  determined 
to  depart,  whatever  might  be  the  wishes  of  the  Court  of  Pekin ; 
and  thus  the  Court  found  themselves  saddled  with  a  band  of  ob- 
noxious foreigners,  which  they  could  not  possibly  get  rid  of,  with- 
out conducting  them  through  a  large  portion  of  the  provinces  of  the 
emfHre — a  thing,  of  all  others,  which  they  were  known  to  be  averse 
from,  as  exciting  feelmgs  both  of  jealousy  and  alarm,  in  exposing 
the  internal  economy  of  their  country.  All  these  violations  of  the 
customs,  habits,  and  feelings  of  the  Chinese  took  place  before  one 
practical  step  had  been  taken  towards  the  accomplishment  of  a  single 
object  of  the  embassy ;  nor  was  this  all :  no  sooner  did  the  ships  of 
war  quit  the  port  in  which  they  had  landed  the  embassy,  than  they 
proceeded  to  indulge  themselves  in  a  system  of  espionage  all  along 
*  the  coasts  of  the  empire  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  dis- 
.graceful  to  the  embassy  itself ;  and  certainly  nothing  could  be  more 
gaUing  to  the  Chinese,  inasmuch  as  they  were  not  possessed  ci  the 
power  to  restraiu  such  proceedings. 
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One  splendid  and  imposing  embasay  enjoyed  themadves  cm  the 
land,  while  the  Alceste  and  Lyra  drifted  away  at  sea  j  and  the 
Chinese  found  themselves  placed,  to  their  great  laortificaxion,  in 
such  a  situation  as  they  were  never  in  before  5  and  which^  we  ha^e 
every  reason  to  know,  they  will  endeavour  to  avert  in  aU  future 
times.  Oiie  thii^  more  (perhaps  more  than  all  that  "we  have 
stated)  tended  to  lower  the  persons  con^posing  this  gorgeous  em- 
bassy in  the  opinion  of  the  Chinese;  and,  trifling  as  it  may  appear, 
wo  must  mention  it,  as  an  illustration  and  corroboration  of  the 
character  which  we  previously  gave  of  this  singular  people.  It  was 
simply  this:  that  the  principal  person  bdomging  to  the  embassy 
was  advised  and  permitted  himsek  to  accept  of  sevecai  invitations 
from  the  Chinese  Hong  merchants  to  johi  in  their  extraordiiuury 
convivialities.  These  merchants  hold  a  station  in  Chinese  society 
so  low,  that  they  are  obliged^  in  ordinary  etiquetle,  to  bow  the  knee 
in  presence  of  mandarins  of  even  ordinary  rank;  and  thus  was 
presented,  to  the  wondering  eyes  of  the  ignorant  but  proud  Chinese, 
the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  the  Ambassador  of  a  Sovereign  daim- 
ing  equal  rank  with  his  Celestial  Majesty,  and  who  refused  to  aooord 
to  him  the  usual  marks  of  submission  and  respect,  quietly  and 
contentedly  sitting  down  at  table,  and  feasting  with  one  or  moi*e  of 
a  class  who  had  been  forced  into  a  degracUng  station  in  society, 
probably  as  a  punishment  for  some  delinquency.  In  short,  wh^ 
the  whole  proceedings  of  this  embassy  are  narrowly  examined,  it 
will  ^pear  to  every  one,  in  the  least  di^r^  acquainted  with  the 
prejudices,  the  customs,  and  the  habits  ef  the  Chinese,  that  noihing 
could  have  been  w(vse  conducted  ^  and  the  complete  failure  of  its 
object  is  the  only  evidence  which  we  think  it  necessary  to  adduce, 
in  reprehending  and  condemning  the  wlK^e  of  its  machinery.  The 
radical  fault  in  the  formation  of  this  last  embassy  wis,  however, 
the  amalgamation  of  the  representatives  of  our  Sovereign  with  the 
servants  of  the  East  India  Company,  as  we  have  already  pointed 
out ;  and  in  all  future  negociations  that  may  take  place,  this,  of  aU 
things,  ought  to  be  avoided.  If  our  relations  with  China  are  to  be 
plac^  on  a  permanent  and  Uberal  basis,  there  oii^ht  to  be  no  nsix- 
ture  of  the  statesman  and  the  trader  in  any  future  eoc^bassy  which 
may  be  formed.  Thexe  is  no  doubt  that  the  £Euhire  of  the  last  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  Mer<^iants  of  the  Company,  and  not  to  the  highly 
respectable  body  sent  out  fit>m  this  country.  The  Company,  for- 
sooth, on  this  last  occasion  must  magnify  themselves  into  a  most 
important  body  in  China }  they  must  hove  a  royal  embassy,  and 
identity  themselves  with  the  representatives  of  his  Britannic  Majesty; 
while  the  Chinese,  on  the  other  hand,  would  not  allow  one  of  them 
the  rank  or  consideration  of  the  lowest  mandarin. 

The  East  India  Company,  of  themselves,  might,  however,  effect 
a  very  beneficial  change  in  our  relations  with  China.     Could  they  ' 
so  far  divest  themselves  of  their  inordinate  propensities  after  self- 
interest  and  enormous  gain,  for  the  general  good  of  their  country. 
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and  for  a  modesty  uaaBsuining  deputatioD>  to  treat  with  his  Cdestial 
Majesty,  or  his  GovCTnment,  they  might  do  a  great  deal  of  good. 
But  thisy  we  fear,  there  is  little  or  no  1k^  for ;  not  so  much  on 
aooouni  of  Use  little  consideration  and  respect  in  which  they  are 
held  by  the  Chinese,  and  that  is  low  enough,  but  because  we  believe 
that  the  Company  would  not  approach  his  Celestial  Majesty  in  a 
way  which  would  be  acceptable  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
dependent  and  dignified  enough  as  members  of  a  free  constitution^ 
and  a  powerfiil,  enli^traed  nation.  We  are  therefore  bound  to  con- 
dude,  that  the  only  peaceable  manner  in  which  this  desiraUe  object 
can  be  effected,  on  or  before  the  expiry  of  the  Company's  charter, 
is  the  fonnatioB  <^  another  embassy,  proceeding  directly  from  this 
covntry  td  the  Chinese  Court,  without  reference  to  the  Company's 
agents,  empowered  to  demand  a  clear  and  unequivocal  declaration 
of  the  basis  upon  which  our  foture  commerce  should  rest  •  enabled 
to  explain  the  importance  and  mutiml  benefits  that  would  undoubtedly 
attach  to  both  countries  by  a  mutual  interchange  of  their  respective 
productions ;  that  the  prosperity  and  safety  of  China  in  a  great 
measure  dep^id  on  a  firm  aUianee  with  Great  Britain ;  to  represent 
the  outward  dangers  to  which  China  is,  at  this  moment,  exposed 
by  the  proceedings  in  the  north  and  east  of  Europe ;  and,  finally,  to 
make  a  clear,  undisguised  display  of  our  own  power  as  a  nation ; 
the  means  we  possess  of  protecting  them  in  case  of  danger,  or  of 
compelling  them  in  case  of  refractoriness ;  of  either  interrupting 
Of  encouragmg  their  coasting-trade,  or  of  disemlxirking  troops, 
either  for  their  aid  or  for  liieir  subjection,  at  pleasure.  We  would 
not  go  BO  far  as  to  say  that,  like  the  Roman  Ambassadors,  our 
deputies  should  unfold  their  cloaks,  and  abruptly  offer  peace  or 
war  5  but  that,  while  onr  own  power  was  displayed,  the  olire  branch 
and  its  conoomitimts  of  peace,  commerce,  and  prosperity  were  the 
immediate  objecU  of  our  negociations ;  that  power  should  only  be 
spoken  of  as  the  offspring  of  peace  and  prosperity,  and  war  to  show 
the  means  by  which  the  objects  of  a  powerftil  people  were  to  be 
gained,  while  dealing  with  a  perverse  and  ill-disposed  nation  *,  in 
short,  we  would  eagerly  desire  to  see  the  immediate  formation  of 
an  embassy  for  the  purpose  of  improving  and  extending  our  com- 
merce with  the  East,  and  with  China  particularly,  which  would  force 
upon  the  conviction  of  that  narrow-minded  and  pusillanimous, 
though  valuaVle^  race  of  men,  that,  while  wc  gave  them  an  ample 
degree  of  weight  and  consideration  in  the  scale  of  nations,  we  were 
detemuned  that  they  should  know  and  appreciate  our  own. 
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Lines  ok  the  Death  of  a  Youthfttl  Brotheb. 

Why  weep  we  for  the  dead  ? 

For  theirs  is  sweet  and  cahn  repose. 
The  fragrant  slumbers  of  the  rose. 

Whilst  we  on  thorns  and  brambles  tread ! 

Is  it  that  dark  despair 

Points  to  the  future  as  a  shade 

Through  which  nor  love,  nor  light  pervade, 

A  cavern  deep  of  gloom  and  care  ? 

Or  is  it  that  the  mind 
Trembles  to  pierce  the  veil  obscure. 
Which  hides  from  sight  a  splendour  pure, 

A  light  to  strike  the  earthly  blind } 

Why  weep  we  for  the  dead  ? 

They  sleep  in  peace — their  sighs  Are  o'er, — 
Their  footsteps  press  a  heavenly  shore. 

Where  not  one  bitter  tear  is  shed  ! 

Why  grieve  we  for  the  blest. 
Who  smile  in  skyey  realms  of  peace  > 
'Tis  that  we  covet  their  release. 

And  envy  them  their  quiet  rest ! 

Why,  Brother !  thou  hast  gone. 
In  all  thy  opening  bloom  of  mind, — 
And  thou  hast  left  sad  hearts  behind 

To  wail  o*er  thy  iunereal  stone ! 

Why,  Brother  !  thou  hast  died. 

When  thought  was  stealing  o  er  thy  mind  3 
And  frank,  and  lively,  bright,  and  kind. 

Thou  wert  thy  doating  Father's  pride ! 

Yes  !  dear  one !  thou  hast  fled, 

Released  from  long  protracted  woes  ! 
To  brighter  scenes  than  earth  bestows ! 

Then,  wherefore  weep  we  for  the  dead  ? 

Yet,  ah !  the  feeling  heart 

Will  ache  to  see  the  youthful  die. 
Will  shed  the  tear,  and  heave  the  sigh. 

When  those  they  prize  to  death  depart  I 
Poonah,  November j  1827.  Roberto. 
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MoirrMBNTS,  Usaom,  akd  Charactebibtio  Skbtchbs,  or  th 
Ancibnt  Peruvians. 

The  Spanish  conquerors,  after  completely  subverting  the  general 
government  established  in  Peru^  at  the  time  of  their  arrival,  by  ex- 
perience found  that  they  were  unable  to  manage  tbe  various  tribes 
scattered  over  an  extensive  and  mountainous  country,  without 
gaining  their  chieftains  over  to  the  Spanish  cause,  by  evincing  an 
apparent  interest  in  their  welfare,  and  that  of  their  followers  and 
dependants.  Hence  were  the  viceroys  compelled  to  delegate  a  por- 
tion of  their  power  to  the  remaining  Caciques,  whose  authority  over 
their  countrymen  was  successively  defined  and  secured  by  judicious 
enactments  in  the  laws  of  the  Indies )  and  in  this  manner  only  was 
it  that  the  white  and  bearded  men  were  enabled  to  subdue  and  hold 
in  check  the  copper  tribes  inhabiting  the  declivities  of  tbe  Andes. 
The  expedient  was,  in  fact,  attended  with  the  most  astonishing  suc- 
cess ',  and,  up  to  the  present  day,  the  government  of  the  Caciques 
over  those  tribes  and  districts  of  country  where  they  hold  an  abso- 
hite  sway,  their  peculiar  tact  for  command,  their  inilexible  justice, 
the  order  and  economy  observed  in  their  administration,  as  well  as 
the  facility  and  willingness  with  which  their  mandates  are  obeyed 
by  men  who  at  the  same  time  know  that  their  leaders  have  not  a 
single  musket  to  enforce  their  authority,  may  certainly  be  taken  as 
a  living  example,  illustrative  of  that  energetic,  and,  at  the  same 
dme,  equal  patriarchal  and  consoling  government  of  the  Incas,  which 
their  descendants,  exercising  a  diminished  power,  yet  so  fondly 
imitate. 

If  we  were  to  judge  from  the  situation  in  which  all  the  Indians, 
Inhabiting  that  extensive  district,  stretching  irom  the  Saint  Law- 
rence to  the  Mississippi,  were  found  at  the  time  of  their  discovery, 
or  if  we  were  to  draw  our  conclusions  from  the  actual  state  of  the 
more  southern  portions  of  the  same  continent,  the  existence  of  which 
Columbus  first  announced  to  astonished  Europe,  with  the  exception 
of  Chili  and  Mexico,  one  would  have  expected  that  the  ancient  Pe- 
ruvians, confined  in  tbe  midst  of  mountains,  and,  by  natural  impe- 
diments, cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  other  natives  of 
their  own  hemisphere,  would  have  been  discovered  in  a  rude  and 
barbarous  state.  This,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  case,  as  is 
testified  by  the  confession  of  their  conquerors  themselves.  Their 
astonished  assailants  in  fact  saw  that  they  presented  a  perfectly  op- 
posite picture,  and  were  surprised  to  find  that  they  had  masters  to 
instruct  them  in  several  useful  branches  of  science,  and  legislators 
to  teach  them  the  art  of  governing. 

Amon^  their  most  distinguished  lawgivers  and  benefactors,  was 
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Manco  Capac  de  Tequicaca^  who  founded  an  empire  which^  slender 
as  the  Peruvian  annals  arc,  it  is  well  ascertained,  regularly  devolved 
to  the  Incas,  his  successors,  for  a  period  exceeding  seveu  centuries. 
He  laid  the  basis  of  a  npw  system,  and  actually  rescued  his  country- 
men from  a  state  of  barbarism,  and,  as  it  were,  brought  them  from 
the  wilds.  Religion  was  one  of  the  chief  engines  which  he  em- 
ployed ',  and  the  evident  advantages  resulting  from  his  new  admi- 
nistration, secured  to  him  the  esteem  and  co-operation  of  his  coun- 
trymen. His  jyecepts  are  still  remembered  and  spoken  of  with  the 
utmost  respect.  It  would  indeed  be  difEcult  to  tind^  in  the  annals 
of  any  primitive  nation,  such  an  uniformity  of  maxims  in  govern- 
ment, and  such  lessons  of  practical  morality,  as  those  which  distin- 
guished the  councils  of  the  Peruvian  Incas.  We  have  heard  of  few 
such  extended  coiiquests  as  those  made  by  them,  without  the  effu- 
sion of  human  blood.  AVe  read  of  few  enterprises  so  signal  and 
noble  as  those  undertaken  by  the  Peruvian  Emperors,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  interior  intercourse,  by  the  opening  of  four  great 
roads,  called  by  them  Jntiguyos,  Collaguyos,  kc,  and  partly  cor- 
responding to  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  blood  spilt  by  CoUa,  in  his  rebellion,  and  Atahualpa,  in 
his  usurpation  of  the  kingdom,  the  Peruvians  enjoyed  uninterrupted 
peace  J  and  the  preceding  emperors  and  rightful  heirs  to  the  throne 
helped  to  enlarge  their  dominions,  by  causing  their  laws  to  be  ex- 
tended and  imitated, — by  example  and  persuasion,  as  well  as  by  ex- 
hibiting their  power  and  greatness  to  the  minor  tribes,  and  con- 
vincing them  how  much  more  beneficial  it  would  be»  to  the  interests 
of  a  detached  and  isolated  population,  to  live  united  under  their  au- 
thority and  laws.  The  goodness  of  their  regulations,  fnuned  for  the 
administration  of  the  interior  and  distant  provinces,  is  strikingly- 
evinced  by  the  fact  of  the  S|)anish  conquerors,  in  most  instances^ 
having  adopted  them  j  and  they  afterwards  materially  served  as  a 
basis  to  the  code,  vauntingly  called,  by  the  Castilian  monarchs,  'The 
Laws  of  the  Indies.' 

The  plantation-grounds,  held  in  community,  and  the  allotment  of 
the  fruits  thereon  grown,  and  set  apart  for  the  temple,  the  sove- 
reign, and  individuals  ;  those  public  granaries  and  depots  for  other 
necessaries,  by  means  of  which  they  guarded  against  want  and 
scarcity,  and  established,  with  a  greatness  and  magnificence  which 
might  be  said  to  rival  those  of  Egypt,  added  to  similarly  wise  and 
provident  regulations  for  other  public  purposes,  were  evidently  de- 
rived from  a  fund  of  prudence,  policy,  and  humanity,  which,  consi- 
dering their  secluded  situation,  might  bear  a  comparison  with  the 
advances  of  either  the  Greeks  or  Romans  in  this  branch  of  political 
economy. 

The  celebrated  ruins  of  the  fortress  of  Cusqo^  the  stupendous 
fragments  of  which  still  strike  the  eye  with  awe  and  wonder^  show 
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to  ^vbat  an  extent  the  mind  of  man  can  carry  his  efforts^  unassisted 
by  the  knowledge  of  machinery.  These  remains  clearly  point  out 
that,  in  the  time  of  tiie  Incas>  the  Peruvians  constructed  their  edi- 
fices with  solidity  and  ostentation.  One  of  the  hewn  blocks  of 
stone,  still  embedded  in  the  waD,  has  been  calculated  to  weigh  ten 
or  fifteen  tons.  Another  portion,  which  lies  on  the  ground  near  the 
spot,  and  appears  not  to  have  been  yet  applied  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  originally  intended,  is  of  so  enormous  a  size,  as  to 
make  it  difficult  to  imagine  how,  with  such  simple  means  as  those 
which  the  workmen  possessed,  they  were  enabled  to  bring  it  from 
the  quarry  whence  it  was  drawn ;  or  how  it  was  to  have  been 
raised  to  the  height  of  the  wall.  To  pile  together  stones  of  a  pro- 
digious size,  by  the  aid  of  numbers  of  men,  and  such  simple  levers 
oi^y  as  it  is  presumable  they  were  acquainted  with,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  an  astonishing  effort  in  their  architecture  ;  yet  this  power, 
coupled  with  the  art  and  regularity  of  their  structures,  the  propor- 
tion and  onion  oi  all  their  parts,  and  the  exterior  finish  by  which 
they  were  distinguished,  are  circumstances  tending  to  excite  admira- 
tion, when  we  reflect  that  these  works  were  performed  by  men  des- 
titute of  all  knowledge  of  mathematical  science. 

The  construction  of  the  great  aqueducts  of  Lucanas,  Coudesurgos, 
and  several  others,  which,  in  the  midst  of  precipices,  conveyed  the 
water  from  deep  valleys  to  hills  of  considerable  elevation,  and  some 
of  which  are  to  this  day  used,  attest  the  skill  of  the  ancient  Peru- 
vians in  the  important  science  of  hydraulics  -,  and  the  result  certainly 
deserves  to  be  compared  with  similar  works  in  China.  On  the  road 
from  Cusco  to  Lima,  the  traveller  is  struck  with  astonishment  on 
beholding  lofty  ridges,  crowned  and  surrounded  by  rows  of  stone 
walls,  like  the  steps  of  an  amphitheatre.  At  first,  as  he  approaches, 
he  doubts  whether  these  are  the  works  of  man,  or  the  playful  fancies 
of  natiu-e,  in  that  hemisphere  so  varied  and  unaccountable  in  all  her 
productions.  On  a  nearer  examination,  he  finds  that  these  parapets 
were  built,  in  former  times,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  waters 
dripping  from  the  mountain  summit,  and  conveying  them  to  remote 
parts,  often  by  means  of  subterranean  passages,  in  aid  of  agricul- 
ture, pursued  on  portions  of  lan^  which  otherwise  would  have  re- 
mained nearly  sterile. 

Of  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Peruvians  in  hydraulics,  another 
remarkable  instance  is  found  in  the  artificial  springs  of  Lanasca. 
They  are  situated  on  a  barren  extent  of  land,  which,  in  the  course  of 
time,  must  have  undergone  several  changes  in  its  exterior  appear- 
ance. An  abundant  supply  of  water  is  found  at  one  place ;  yet,  by 
means  of  dig^ng,  the  same  cannot  be  obtained  any  where  else  in 
the  netghbourhcrad.  Although  evidently  an  artificial  work,  the  con- 
doits  have  never  been  discovered,  nor  the  place  from  which  the 
water  is  brought.  Many  similar  works  unfortunately  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  band  of  avarice  j  the  tubes,  in  some  instancesj 
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having  been  made  of  gold,  or  silver,  tkey  fell  a  prey  to  pillage,  or 
were  mutilated  in  searcJi  of  it.  A  subterranean  aqueduct  cf  tbii  kind 
was  still  to  be  seen  in  the  city  of  Cusco,  as  late  as  the  year  1766, 
having  been  discovered  near  the  spot  on  which  the  Convent  of  St* 
Dominic  at  present  stands. 

The  clefts  of  hills,  filled  up  with  earth,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  surface  of  land  susceptible  of  cultivation,  are  enter- 
prises which  the  attentive  observer  cannot  fail  to  contemplate  with 
admiration  and  regret.  He  wonders  at  the  perseverance  and 
economy  of  the  ancient  Peruvians ;  but  an  involuntary  sigh  escapes 
him,  when  he  asks  himself  the  question :  Where  are  now  the  former 
inhabitants  of  this  secluded  spot,  of  whose  labours  this  was  once  the 
busy  scene  ?  Clearly  these  were  works  belonging  to  a  community; 
and  the  useful  custom  still  observed  by  the  more  remote  Indians,  at 
the  present  day,  of  uniting  together  like  brethren,  for  the  purpose 
of  pursuing  their  joint  labours,  during  the  seed-time  and  harvest, 
are  so  many  incontestable  proofs  of  their  system  and  arrangement ; 
whilst  the  numerous  and  varied  works  left  behind  them  distinctly 
show  the  progress  they  must  have  made  in  agriculture  and  the 
practical  part  of  the  useful  arts. 

The  science  of  the  ancient  Peruvians,  in  architecture  and  stone- 
cutting,  appears  the  more  astonishing  when  we  consider  the  imper- 
fect nature  of  their  tools  and  implements,  at  least  compared  with 
those  of  modern  times,  as  well  as  their  total  ignorance  of  the  use 
of  iron.  The  works  left  Ijehind  them,  particularly  in  Cusco  and  its 
vicinity,  are  really  admirable.  The  temple  of  that  city,  its  fortress, 
the  half-demohshed  palaces,  together  ¥rith  a  number  of  other  proud 
mementos,  still  left  for  the  inspection  of  the  traveller,  loudly  pro- 
claim the  genius  and  enterprise  of  the  original  natives.  Their  most 
select  edifices  were,  however,  destroyed,  or  greatly  mutilated,  by 
the  conquerors  and  their  immediate  descendants,  as  well  for  the 
purposes  of  erecting  churches  and  convents,  as  with  a  view  to  ex- 
tract the  gold  and  silver  ligatures  with  which  the  stones  were 
frequently  bound  together.  And,  after  such  facts  as  these,  avowed 
by  eye-witnesses  and  unsuspected  parties,  or  rather  by  the  very 
perpetrators  of  the  crimes  above  alluded  to,  shall  we  call  the  ancient 
Peruvians  barbarians  ?  Such  a  spirit  for  demolition,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  such  an  incentive  to  the  thirst  after  wealth,  as 
the  one  above  mentioned,  would  appear  almost  problematical,  if  we 
did  not  reflect  that  the  Peruvians  valued  metals  only  for  their 
utility.  Nevertheless,  one  might  feel  inclined  to  doubt  the  feet,  if 
some  of  the  vestiges  of  these  monuments^  marked  by  the  profusion 
of  the  Incas,  had  not  triumphed  over  the  lapse  of  time,  and  remained 
as  proud  and  striking  memorials  to  the  modem  tourist.  An  ancient 
wall,  still  perfect  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  since  adapted  to  form  the 
entrance  into  the  Convent  of  St.  Dominic,  in  Cusco,  has  luckily 
lurvived  the  ravages  of  fenatical  fury  and  the  restless  search  after 
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weahii.  Id  it,  the  silver  aoelted  into  ^  interttices  of  tlw  stones^ 
in  order  to  fill  up  the  crevices  and  hold  them  together,  it  still 
Yisihle  ^  and  several  other  remains,  of  a  less  remarkable  character, 
■187  yei  be  seen. 

In  the  structures  of  hewn  stone,  which  exclusively  belonged  to 
the  Royal  Family,  or  were  reserved  for  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  nobles  and  heroes,  three  peculiarities  are  noticed.  The  first  is, 
that,  although  the  Indians  were  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  lime, 
or  any  other  cement,  the  stones  are  so  perfectly  well  fitted,  united, 
and  polished,  except  in  occasional  instances,  and  evidently  attribut- 
able to  previous  accidents  in  the  quarry,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
introduce  the  point  of  a  knife  between  them.  It  must,  however,  be 
observed,  that  the  use  of  gold  and  silver,  as  ligatures  to  the  stones, 
and  lor  the  purpose  of  filling  up  interstices,  and  remedying  defects 
in  the  surface,  was  confined  to  the  edifices  destined  for  the  residence 
and  recreatbn  of  the  Incas  and  their  favourites  -,  or,  at  most,  ex- 
tended to  the  temples  devoted  to  the  adoration  of  the  Divinity. 
The  other  buildings,  such  as  fortresses  and  public  stores,  although 
erected  with  great  solidity,  were,  nevertheless,  marked  with  less 
nicety  and  splendour.  Unhappily,  this  distinction  has  deprived  us 
of  the  most  finished  portions  of  Peruvian  architecture.  Of  this 
peculiar  care  with  which  the  stones  were  fitted,  there  are  still  many 
specimens  in  and  round  Cusco,  as  well  as  in  the  baths  of  Huamahes, 
and  several  others,  scattered  about  in  Vilcasquaman,  Galea  y  Lares, 
Tinta,  Lampa,  PaucarcoUa,  and  even  as  far  inland  as  Santa  Cruz  de 
la  Sierra,  on  a  mountain  near  Saniaypata,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  will  be  hereafter  particularly  described. 

The  second  peculiarity  noticed  in  the  architecture  of  the  ancient 
Peruvians  is,  that  the  wrought  stones  are  not  always  square,  but 
sometimes  marked  by  a  variety  of  figures.  Some  are  round,  oval, 
triangular,  whilst,  occasionally,  they  even  assume  the  shape  of  stars*. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  so  well  fitted  in  and  dove-tailed,  that  the  so- 
lidity of  the  edifice  is  not  in  the  least  impaired,  nor  is  any  inequality 
observable  on  the  surfisce.  Of  this  fact,  the  ancient  palace  of  Lima- 
tambo,  situated  twelve  leagues  on  this  side  of  Cusco,  towards  the 
present  capital  of  Peru,  is  a  striking  instance.  It  is  a  most  singular 
building,  and  would  require  whole  days  for  its  due  contemplation. 

The  third  remarkable  characteristic  of  ancient  Peruvian  struc* 
tures,  is  the  enormous  size  of  the  stones  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed. To  convey  them  from  the  nearest  quarry  to  the  spot  which 
they  were  intended  to  adorn,  and  afterwards  to  hew,  raise,  and  fit 
them,  must  have  required  hosts  of  men,  even  supposing  that  the 
natives  had  a  knowledge  of  some  great  mechanical  power,  the 
traces  of  which  are  now  entirely  lost.  Certainly  they  had  no  other 
beast  of  burden  than  the  slender  lama  $  and  this  animal  was  never 
applied  to  the  draught.    Nevertheless,  we  find  many  of  these  gi- 
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gantic  works  constructed  on  the  very  summits  of  mountains,  ap- 
proached only  by  narrow  and  winding  roads.  How,  ^erefore,  a 
large  body  of  men  could  unite  their  strength,  how  they  could  use 
an  assistant  lever,  or  how  they  applied  the  aid  of  wheels,  either  in 
ascending  or  descending,  is  an  inquiry  difficult  of  solution.  Stones 
of  these  astonishing  dimensions  are  particularly  remarkable  in  the 
temple  and  fortress  of  Cusco,  in  the  strong-hold  of  Vilcasquaman, 
in  the  palace  built  on  an  island,  near  Atuncolla,  and  in  the  desolated 
towns  standing  on  the  islands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Capa-Chica, 
in  Paucarcolla.  In  the  insular  buildings  here  alluded  to,  the  compo- 
nent blocks  of  stone  must  besides  have  been  conveyed  part  of  the 
way  by  water.  To  the  eye  of  the  philosopher,  therefore,  the  advanced 
state  of  the  ancient  Peruvians  in  architecture,  and  the  execution  and 
fimsh  of  their  structures,  will  not  appear  less  admirable  than  the 
triumphant  manner  in  which  they  overcame  the  natural  obstacles 
by  which  they  were  surrounded. 


Thebmopyljb. 

Ask  ye  whence  those  sounds  of  weejHng 

Upon  the  floating  echoes  ride  ? 
Three  hundred  heroes  now  are  sleeping. 

By  rugged  ^ta's  mountain  side. 

Many  a  Spartan  maid  and  mother 

Bewail  their  loss— bewail  in  vain : 
Brother  weeps  for  the  hero  brother. 

Who  sleeps  in  death,  on  that  red  plain. 

And  Sparta*s  bravest  all  are  gone. 
The  warrior  king  who  led  them  on. 
Silent  in  death  :  and  all  but  one. 
Who  liv'd  the  patriot  tale  to  tell. 
Lie  stretch'd,  unyielding,  where  they  fell. 

J.  D.  H. 
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CONTBBSIOX   OP   THB    NaTIYBS    OP  InDIA. 

[Tm  fblfcywii^  has  been  communicafad  to  us  ti  an  oriptnal  and  anpoblished 
Letter  of  the  AJm  Dubois,  on  the  sufaiiect  of  Proaelytism  in  India ;  and,  with- 
out holding  onrsehres  responsible  for  all  the  facts  or  opinions  therein  stated,  we 
think  it  of  sufficient  interest  and  importance  to  deserve  publication  in  our  pages.] 

SoMB  time  ago,  when  oonyersing  with  you  about  the  question  of 
t^roeetytisni  in  India,  which  seems  to  have  of  late  so  much  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  public  at  home,  and  been  the  subject  of 
•o  modi  conversatiott  and  discussion^  even  among  enlighten«l  per- 
BODS,  jaa  f^ipesored  surprised  at  the  freedom  and  candour  of  my 
opinions  on  the  subject,  when  coming  from  a  person  of  my  profes* 
sion  'y  and,  in  order  to  justify  them,  I  promised  you  a  further  discus- 
sion, in  writing,  on  this  important  question.  I  will  now  fulfil  my  pro- 
mise, and  undertake  to  perform  the  task^  if  not  with  ability,  at 
least  with  Durness  and  candour. 

The  question  to  be  discussed  is  reduced  to  these  two  points^ 
1.  Is  there  a  possibility  to  make  converts  to  Christianity  among 
the  Natives  in  India }  2.  Are  the  means  employed  for  this  purpose^ 
and,  above  all,  the  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  idHoms 
of  the  country,  likely  to  conduce  to  this  wished-for  object  ?  To  both 
questions  I  answer,  without  hesitating,  in  the  negative  -,  and  it  is  my 
decided  opinion,  1.  That,  in  the  actual  circumstances,  there  is  no  hu- 
man possibility  of  converting  the  Hindoos  to  any  sect  of  Christianity : 
$.  That  the  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  circulated  among 
Natives,  so  far  from  conducing  to  this  end,  will  only  tend  to  increase 
their  prejudices  against  Christianity,  and  prove,  in  many  respects^ 
detrimental  to  it. 

These  assertions,  on  the  part  of  a  person  of  my  profession,  will 
appear  bold,  nay,  scandalous,  to  many ;  but  I  stuaH  endeavour  to 
support  them  by  proof. 

Before  I  go  further,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  Christian  religion  was  at  first  intro- 
duced into  the  country,  9»d  about  the  industry  with  whioh  its 
interests  were  managed  by  the  first  Missionaries. 

The  Christian  religion,  of  the  Catholic  persuasion,  was  intro- 
duced into  India,  as  every  one  knows,  about  300  years  since,  at  the 
€pbch  of  the  Portuguese  invasions.  One  of  the  first  Missionaries 
was  the  fieuuous  St.  Francis  Xavier,  a  Spanish  Jesuit  of  the  greatest 
mmt.  Animated  with  a  truly  apostolic  zeal,  for  which  he  was  styled 
the  Apostle  of  India,  he  over-ran  several  provinces  of  the  Peninsula, 
and  is  said  to  have  made  many  thousand  converts  at  that  time,  when 
the  prejudioes  of  the  Natives  against  the  Christian  religion  were  not 
at  Uie  height  they  have  now  reached.    The  caste  of  fishermen  at 
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Cape  Comorin^  who  are  all  Christians^  still  boast  and  pride  them- 
selves to  be  the  offspring  of  the  first  Christians  converted  by  this 
apostle  of  India. 

In  the  mean  while  Xavier  soon  discovered  in  the  education^  the 
manners^  and  prejudices  of  the  Natives,  an  insurmountable  bar  to 
the  progress  of  the  Christian  religion  among  them  \  as  appears  from 
the  printed,  and  still  extant,  letters  which  he  at  several  times  wrote 
on  the  subject  to  his  superior,  St.  Ignatius  de  Loyola,  the  founder 
of  the  order  of  Jesuits. 

At  last  Xavier,  entirely  disheartened  at  the  invincible  obstacles  be 
every  where  met  with  in  his  apostolic  career,  and  at  the  apparent  im- 
possibility of  making  true  converts  among  the  Natives,  left  the 
countrv,  through  disgust,  after  a  stay  in  it  of  only  two  years,  and 
embarked  for  China,  where  his  holy  labours  were  crowned  with 
far  greater  success,  and  where  he  laid  the  foundations  of  those 
pumerous  and  flourishing  congregations  of  Catholic  Christians,  who^ 
within  a  period  of  less  than  a  century,  amounted  to  more  than  a 
million  of  converts,  when  their  daily-increasing  number,  threatening 
to  supplant  the  religion  of  the  country,  excited  the  jealousy  and 
alarms  of  the  Mandarins  and  other  directors  of  the  popular  faith^ 
and  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  severest  persecutions  ever  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  Christianity,  which  finished  by  having  all  the  con- 
verts entirely  extirpated,  and  which,  after  a  period  of  neariy  200 
years,  is  not  yet  abated  j  as  appears  from  the  conduct  observed  to 
this  day  by  the  China  rulers  towards  the  Europeans  trading  on  their 
coasts. 

But,  to  return  to  our  subject.  The  disappointment  and  want  of  suc- 
cess of  the  Jesuit  Missionaries  in  India  ought,  it  would  seem^ 
to  have  been  sufficient  to  damp  the  most  ardent  zeal  of  the  per- 
ilous disposed  to  enter  on  the  same  career.  In  ftict,  when  a  person 
of  the  temper,  talents,  and  virtues,  possessed  by  Xavier,  had  been 
bafiled  in  his  attempts  to  introduce  Christianity  mto  the  country,  it 
might  be  that  nobody  could  flatter  himself  to  be  successful  in  tbe 
same  undertaking,  and  the  design  should  have  been  laid  aside. 
However,  this  was  not  the  case ;  and  his  Catholic  Jesuit  brethren  in 
Europe  were  not  to  be  deterred  from  their  purpose  by  diflScokiet 
in  the  undertaking,  where  the  cause  of  religion  was  at  stake* 

In  consequence.  Missionaries  from  every  Catholic  country  were 
sent  to  India  to  do  the  work  of  proselytism  by  little  and  little.  Jesuit 
Missionaries  introduced  themselves  in  the  interior  provinces,  Tbejr 
saw,  that,  in  order  to  fix  the  attention  of  these  people,  gain  their 
confidence,  and  get  a  hearing,  it  was  indispensably  necessary  for 
them  to  respect  their  prejudices,  and  even  to  embrace  them  in 
jnany  respects,  in  Uie  ouinner  of  living,  of  conversing,  of  eatiog»  of 
dressing  themselves ;  in  a  word,  in  a  great  d^ree  oonfonmni^ 
themselves  to  the  customs  and  practices  of  the  country* 
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In  conformity  to  this  rule,  they^  at  their  first  onset,  announced 
tbemselveii  as  European  Brahmins,  come  from  a  distance  of  two 
Ihooaand  leagues,  from  the  western  parts  of  the  world,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  imparting  and  receiving  knowledge  with  their  brethren 
Biahmins  in  India.  Almost  all  those  first  Missionaries  were  more 
or  less  acquainted  with  astronomy  or  physic,  the  two  sciences  best 
calculated  to  ingratiate  them  with  the  Natives  of  every  description. 

After  announcing  themselves  as  Brahmins,  they  in  fact  iira- 
tated  this  caste  of  Indians  in  their  dress,  their  practices,  their 
victuals,  &c  &c.  They  put  on  a  dress  of  a  yellow  colour,  which  ii 
that  of  the  religious  teachers  and  priests  in  the  country.  Thejr 
made  regular  ablutions  every  day  -,  whenever  they  showed  them<^ 
selves  in  public,  they  impressed  on  their  foreheads,  with  dust  of 
sandal  wood,  some  one  of  the  signs  worn  by  Brahmins ;  and  they 
scrupulously  abstained  from  every  kind  of  animal  food,  as  well  as 
from  intoxicating  liquors,  entirely  fieuring,  as  do  Brahmins,  upon 
vegetables  and  milk ;  in  a  word,  following  the  example  of  St.  Paul 
and  the  Apostles, '  Unto  the  Jews  they  became  as  Jews,  that  they  might 
gain  the  Jews — to  them  who  were  without  law,  as  without  law : — they 
were  made  all  things  to  all  men,  that  they  might  by  all  means  save 
some** 

It  was  through  such  a  life,  of  almost  incredible  privatioM  and  re« 
stndnts,  that  tiie  Missionaries  established  themselves  among  the  In* 
dians.  Seeing  the  invincible  attachment  of  the  Natives  to  their 
practaoes,  even  the  most  trifling,  they  had  the  policy  not  to  hurt 
their  feeUngs  on  this  point,  by  attacking  all  at  once  the  superstitionf 
with  which  the  most  part  of  these  practices  were  accompanied : 
they  judged  it  prudent  to  shut  their  eyes  to  them,  and  wait  a  proper 
time  for  putting  the  converts  right  on  this  subject. 

Their  colour,  their  talents,  their  virtues,  and,  above  all,  their  per* 
feet  disinterestedness,  rendered  them  recommendable  even  to  tha 
Indian  Princes,  who,  astonished  at  the  novelty  and  singularity  of  the 
case,  bestowed  their  protection  on  those  extraordinary  men,  and  gave 
them  a  fiill  freedom  to  preach  their  religion  and  make  converts. 

They  commenced  their  labours  under  these  favourable  auspices, 
and  made  a  great  number  of  converts  among  every  caste  of  Nativea 
in  all  the  countries  where  they  were  allowed  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religious  functions.  It  appears,  by  authentic  lists,  (made  about 
seventy  years  ago,)  that,  at  that  period,  the  number  of  Native 
Christians  in  these  provinces  was  about  215,000 ;  viz.  in  Marwar- 
iabar,  :JO,000  j  in  Madura,  100,000  3  in  the  Camatic,  60,000  ;  in 
Mysore,  26,000  :  at  the  present  tune,  hardly  a  fourth  part  of  these 
numbers  are  to  be  found  in  the  several  countries.  I  heard  that  the 
number  was  feir  more  considerable  on  the  other  coast  from  Goa 
to  Cape  Comorin  3  but  of  these  I  never  saw  authentic  lists. 

Things  were  carried  on  In  this  manner  by  the  Jesuit  Missionaries 
in  India^  when  severe  complaints  against  them  were  brought  from 
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several  parts  to  the  Holy  See  at  Rome.  The  accusers  were  chiefly 
priests  of  several  other  religious  orders,  settled  at  (joa  and  Pondi- 
cherry,  who  charged  the  Jesuits  with  the  most  culpable  indulgence, 
in  tolerating  all  kinds  of  idolatrous  superstitions  among  the  new 
converts,  and  with  having  themselves  become  converts  to  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  Indians,  by  embracing,  in  many  respects, 
their  manners  and  superstitious  practices,  rather  than  having  made 
Indian  converts  to  the  Christian  religion. 

The  accusation  was,  (for  the  reasons  alluded  to  above,)  well-founded 
in  some  respects,  though  not  to  the  extent  stated  by  the  accusers ; 
whose  accusations  seem  to  have  proceeded  rather  from  motives  of 
envy  and  jealousy  against  the  Jesuits^  than  from  a  zeal  for  the  cause 
of  religion. 

These  often-repeated  accusations  gave  rise  to  a  long  correspond- 
ence between  the  interested  parties,  in  which  the  Jesuits,  in  giving 
to  the  Holy  See  an  account  of  their  conduct,  did  not  conced  that, 
through  motives  of  prudence,  and  not  to  revolt  the  Natives  and 
prejudice  them  more  and  more  against  the  new  religion,  they  were 
under  the  unpleasant  necessity  of  overlooking  many  reprehensible 
practices,  waiting  for  a  more  favourable  time  to  eradicate  them, 
and  exposed  the  dangers  that  could  not  fail  to  ensue,  if  those  prac- 
tices were  all  at  once  opposed  and  condemned  before  the  Christian 
religion  had  laid  a  solid  footing  in  the  country.  They  endeavoured 
to  give  weight  to  their  assertions,  and  excuse  their  conduct,  by  the 
example  of  the  Apostles  themselves,  who,  at  the  commencement  of 
their  apostolic  career,  in  order  to  encourage  conversion  among  the 
Jews,  judged  it  prudent  to  tolerate  circumcision  among  them,  as  well 
as  to  '  abstain  from  things  strangled  and  from  blood.* 

These  reasons,  and  many  similar  ones,  appeared  impious  to  the 
Holy  See :  the  Missionaries  were  reprimanded  by  the  Pope,  and 
peremptorily  ordered  to  announce  the  Catholic  religion  in  all  its 
purity,  and  to  suppress,  all  at  once,  the  superstitious  practices  till 
then  tolerated  among  the  converts. 

Ulie  Jesuits,  on  their  side,  seeing  that  their  following  such  direc- 
tions would  not  only  put  a  stop  to  all  further  conversions,  but  also 
occasion  the  defection  ofa  great  many  converts,  rather  than  give  up 
their  point,  made  new  remonstrances,  sent  deputations  to  Rome  in 
.  order  to  enlighten  the  Holy  See  on  the  subject ;  and  this  scandalous 
contest  lasted  more  than  forty  years  before  it  came  to  an  issue. 

In  the  end,  the  Holy  Father,  wishing  to  bring  this  business  to 
an  issue,  sent  a  Cardinal,  (Cardinal  de  Foumon,)  to  India,  with  the 
title  of  Apostolic  Legate,  to  make  personal  inquiries  on  the  subject, 
and  report  all  the  details  to  the  Holy  See.  The  Cardinal  landed  at 
Pondicherry,  about  70  years  ago  j  and,  on  his  arrival,  having  sent  for 
some  of  the  principal  Jesuit  Missionaries  who  exercised  their  func- 
tions in  the  Upper  Country,  had  all  matters  minutely  investigated, 
and  made  his  report  to  the  Pope. 
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After  some  further  delay,  the  famous  and  very  learned  Benedict 
the  XIV.  having  heen  raised  to  the  Papal  chair,  and  wishing  to  put 
at  once  a  stop  to  this  contest  by  a  decisive  step,  issued  a  very 
ngorous  bull  or  decree,  by  vhich,  in  several  articles,  he  formally 
and  expressly  condemned  and  reprobated  all  the  superstitious  prac- 
tices, (a  Ust  of  which  was  contained  in  his  decree,)  till  then  tolerated 
by  the  Missionaries,  and  required  that  all  Missionaries,  of  what- 
ever order  or  quality  they  might  be,  should  bind  themselves,  by  a 
solemn  oath,  taken  before  a  bishop,  to  conform  themselves,  without 
any  tergiversation  whatever,  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  decree, 
and  that  those  who  refused  to  take  the  oath,  should  be  deprived 
of  their  spiritual  powers,  and  sent  back  to  Europe.  It  was, 
besides,  ordered,  to  read  and  publish  the  decree  on  Sunday,  in  all 
churches  and  chapels,  in  presenceof  the  congregations  of  Natives ;  and 
a  promise  of  submission  to  it  was  to  be  required  firom  all  Christians. 

This  decree  was  obeyed  by  the  Missionaries,  though  with  ex- 
treme reluctance.  At  the  same  time,  what  they  had  foretold  happened: 
a  great  number  of  converts  chose  rather  to  renounce  the  Christian 
religion  than  to  abandon  their  practices  -,  a  stop  was  put  to 
conversions,  and  the  Christian  religion  soon  began  to  become  odious 
to  the  Indians,  on  account  of  its  intolerance. 

At  that  very  time  happened  the  European  invasions  ;  and  those 
Uoody  contests  between  the  French  and  the  English  Europeans, 
till  then  hardly  known  to  the  Natives  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
introduced  tiiemselves  in  every  part  of  the  country.  The  Natives 
now  became  convinced  that  those  Missionaries,  whom  their  colour 
and  other  qualities  had  represented  to  them  as  such  extraordinary 
persons,  as  men  coming  from  another  world,  were  nothing  more 
^an  disguised  conquerors,  and  that  their  religion,  their  original 
education  and  manners,  were  the  same  with  those  of  the  vile,  the 
contemptible  people  who  had  of  late  overrun  their  country. 

This  proved  the  last  blow  to  the  interests  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion in  India  -,  apostacies  became  then  almost  general  3  no  more 
conversions  were  made ;  and  the  Christian  religion  became  more 
and  more  an  object  of  contempt  and  hatred,  in  proportion  as  the 
European  manners  became  better  known  to  the  Indians. 

At  that  same  period  the  total  destruction  of  the  order  of  Jesuits 
in  Europe  took  plUce  5  and,  there  being  no  longer  a  sufficient  nimi- 
ber  of  European  Missionaries,  a  National  Black  Clergy  was  formed, 
and  the  attendance  on  the  remaining  congregations  of  Natives  in- 
trusted to  their  care  :  these  latter,  being  in  general  men  without 
education,  and  generally  showing  themselves  more  attached  to  their 
own  interests  than  to  those  of  religion,  enjoy  no  confidence  nor 
consideration,  even  among  their  flocks,  and  are  held  in  the  greatest 
eontempt  every  where  among  the  Natives. 

Such  is  the  abridged  history  of  the  rise,  the  progress,  and  the  de- 
diner  of  the  Christian  rdigion  in  India»    The  low  state  to  whidi 
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it  19  now  reduced,  and  the  contempt  in  which  it  is  held,  can- 
not be  surpassed.  There  is  not  now  in  the  country  (as  mentioned 
before)  a  fourth  part  of  the  Christians  who  were  to  be  found  in  it 
70  years  ago  ;  and  this  reduced  number  diminishes  every  day  by 
frequent  apostacy. 

The  Christian  religion,  which  was  formerly  an  object  of  indiffer- 
ence, or  at  most  of  contempt,  among  the  Natives,  is  now  become 
an  object  of  horror.  It  is  certain,  that  in  a  period  of  60  years  no 
more  converts  have  been  made  to  it :  those  who  are  yet  to  be  found 
in  the  country,  and  whose  number,  as  I  have  just  said,  diminishes 
every  day,  are  the  offspring  of  the  converts  made  by  the  Jesuits  before 
that  period ;  or,  if  a  very  small  number  of  proselytes  are  still  made^ 
from  time  to  time,  it  it  is  only  among  the  lowest  castes,  or  among^ 
individuals,  who,  driven  out  from  their  tribe  on  account  of  their 
vices,  have  no  other  resource  left  than  to  become  Christians ;  and 
you  will  easily  fancy  that  such  an  assemblage  of  the  offal  and  dregs 
of  the  community  only  tends  to  increase  the  aversion  entertained 
by  the  other  castes  against  Christianity. 

In  fact,  how  could  the  cause  of  this  religion  prosper  against 
so  many  insurmountable  objects?  A  person  who  embraces  it 
becomes,  in  doing  so,  a  proscribed,  an  outlawed  man :  he  loses  all 
that  may  attach  a  man  to  life.  A  father  is  forthwith  forsaken  and 
deserted  by  his  own  wife  and  children,  who  obstinately  refuse  to 
have  any  further  intercourse  with  their  degraded  parent  and  husband: 
a  son  is  driven  out  from  his  paternal  house,  and  repudiated  by 
those  who  gave  him  birth.  By  embracing  the  Christian  religion, 
an  Indian  loses  his  all  ^  relations,  kindred,  friends,  all  desert  him ; 
goods,  possessions,  inheritance,  all  disappear.  Where  is  the  man 
capable  of  bearing  such  severe  trials  as  these  ? 

The  very  name  of  Christian  carries  along  with  it  the  badge  of 
infemy^  and  the  mere  proposal  to  become  a  convert  to  Christianity 
is  considered,  (as  I  have  seen  in  repeated  instances,)  by  every 
honest  Indian,  as  an  insult.  Such  a  proposal  ought  always  to  be 
made  with  much  prudence  and  caution,  in  order  not  to  expose  the 
party  making  it  to  severe  retorts  from  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

The  natne  of  Christian  is  now  become  so  odious  that,  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  an  Indian  who  should  happen  to  have  friends^ 
CM"  a  familiar  intercourse  with  persons  of  this  religion,  would  not 
dare  to  avow  it  in  public ;  or,  should  he  do  it,  he  would  be  exposed 
to  severe  reprimands  for  keeping  connexions  with  such  vile  men. 

Such  is  the  state  of  degradation  to  which  Christianity  has  beea 
reduced  in  these  latter  thnes;  which  evil  must  be,  in  a  gremJL 
measure^  imputed  to  the  immoral  and  scandalous  sondoct  of  the 
Eiu-opeans  now  living  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

Besides  the  Native  converts  of  the  Catholic  persuasion,  there  4re 
f  tall^  in  some  parts  of  India,  small  Christian  ooDgregations,  of  tho 
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liatiheran  sect;  but  these  are  hdd^  if  possible^  in  a  stiU  higher 
degree  ci  oontempt  than  the  former. 

Hie  Lutheran  mission  was  established  at  Tranquebar^  about  a 
century  since.  There  were  at  all  times^  among  the  Missionaries  of 
this  persuasion,  many  respectable  persons,  commendable  for  their 
▼irtuea  and  taknts ;  but  their  labours  made  no  impression  on  the 
Natives,  and  they  had  at  all  times  but  very  trifling  success.  It 
ODuld  not  be  otherwise.  The  Protestant  religion  is  too  simple  in 
its  worship  to  please  Indians ;  and,  as  it  has  no  show,  no  external 
ceremonies,  it  has  been,  on  this  account,  in  every  case  disliked  by 
theni»  and  has  never  made  any  impression. 

If  any  of  the  Christian  modes  of  worship  be  calculated  to  gabi 
ground  in  India,  it  is,  no  doubt,  the  Catholic  one ;  which  you.  Pro. 
testants,  style  an  idolatry  in  disguise.  It  has  a  poodja,  or  sacrifice ; 
(mass  is  csJIed^  by  Indians,  the  poodja ;)  it  has  processions,  images, 
statues,  tirtam,  or  holy  water,  titys,  or  prayers  for  the  dead,  invo- 
cations of  saints,  &C.&C.:  all  which  practices  bear  more  or  less 
resembfamce  to  those  which  are  practised  by  Hindoos.  Now,  if  even 
■iich  a  mode  of  worship  is  become  so  hatdfiil  to  the  Indians,  how 
can  it  be  rationally  ocpected  that  any  of  the  simple  Protestant  forms 
•hall  ever  be  liked  by  them  ? 

The  contrary  has  been,  in  fact,  the  case  till  now ;  and,  as  I  have 
before  observed,  the  Lutheran  Missionaries  had,  during  a  century 
past,  no  sensible  success  in  the  work  of-  proselytism.  At  presenti 
ibflir  congregations  are  reduced  to  four:  one  at  Vepery,  near 
Madras,  composed  of  about  700  or  800  Christians  3  another  at  Tran- 
qnebar,  consisting  of  about  1200  ^  a  third  at  Tanjore,  of  between 
500  and  600  persons ;  and  the  fourth  at  Trichinopoly,  of  about  the 
same  number.  They  have  still  some  Christians  dispersed  here  and 
there,  bat  in  so  small  a  number  that  they  do  not  deserve  the  nam 
of  congregation. 

Meanwhile,  I  do  not  believe  that  even  these  four  congregations 
are  composed  of  converted  Hindoos  ;  two-thirds,  at  least,  of  these 
Lutheran  Christians  are  Catholic  apostates,  who  went  over  to  the 
Lutheran  religion  in  times  of  famine,  or  other  distressing  circum- 
stances ',  as  the  Lutheran  mission,  which  was  always  in  affluent 
circnmstances,  used,  in  such  distressing  times,  to  give  assistance  to 
the  distressed  Catholic  Natives,  on  the  condition  of  their  becoming 
converts  to  their  persuasion.  This  fact  is  well  known  on  the  coast ; 
and  yon  may  depend  upon  it. 

Such  a  way  of  making  converts  will  not,  perhaps,  appear  very 
fair  to  many ;  nor  conversions,  made  through  such  means,  very 
sincere  -,  but  it  is  the  same :  they  avail,  at  least,  to  swell  the  lists  of 
conversions  kept  by  the  Lutheran  Missionaries,  which,  without 
that,  would  prove  very  small  indeed. 

It  is  extremely  common,  on  the  coast,  to  see  Natives  who  pass 
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successively  from  one  religion  to  another,  according  to  tbeir  in- 
terests. When  I  was  at  Madras,  three  years  ago,  I  knew  a  number 
of  Native  Christians  who  regularly  changed  their  religion  twice  a 
year,  and  who,  fqp  a  long  time,  were  in  the  hahit  of  being  six 
months  Catholics,  and  six  months  Protestants ! 

Besides  the  Lutheran  sects,  the  Moravian  Brethren  sent  also 
Missionaries  to  India,  about  eighty  years  ago,  to  make  converts  to 
their  own  persuasion.  These  founded  an  establishment  at  Tran- 
quebar  -,  but,  on  their  first  arrival,  they  were  so  amazed  and  ap- 
palled at  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  for  the  purpose,  among  a 
people  constituted  as  Indians  are,  that  they  very  judiciously  dropped 
their  design,  without  even  making  the  attempt.  Tbey  afterwards 
tried  to  convert  the  savages  of  the  Eastern  Islands,  but  without  any 
success  ;  at  last,  after  remaining  at  Tranquebar,  under  the  title  of 
artificers,  during  a  period  of  nearly  sixty  years,  they  were  called 
home^  about  twenty  years  ago ;  cmd  this  sect  now  no  longer  exists  iu 
Xndia. 

The  sect  of  Nestorians,  in  Travancore,  is  generally  known.  A 
curious  account  of  them  is  given  by  Gibbon,  in  his  *  History  of  the 
Roman  Empire  3*  but  a  still  more  detailed  account,  in  two  volumes, 
had  been  before  given  in  French,  by  the  historiographer  to  the  late 
Frederick,  King  of  Prussia.  Other  French  authors  speak  of  them  ; 
but  I  am  surprised  at  the  gross  exaggeration  of  these  authors,  on 
this  and  many  other  points. 

The  truth  is,  that  these  Nestorian  Christians,  whose  ancestors 
are  supposed  to  have  reached  the  Travancore  country,  about  the 
seventh  century,  when  Nestorianism  was  violently  persecuted  in 
Persia,  amounted  once  to  more  than  sixty  thousand.  The  Pbltu- 
guese,  on  their  first  arrival  in  India,  about  300  years  ago,  hearing 
of  them,  introduced  themselves  into  their  country,  and,  in  one  way  or 
another,  converted  the  most  of  them  to  the  Catholic  persuasion. 
Their  liturgy  has  always  been,  and  still  is,  in  the  ancient  Syriac 
language,  and  it  is  used  in  all  their  religious  ceremonies.  There 
remain  still  among  them  large  congregations,  to  the  amount  of 
about  45,000  Christians,  of  whom  about  thirty  thousand  are 
Catholics^  and  fifteen  thousand  Nestorians.  They  are  designated 
in  their  country  under  the  vile  appellation  of  pariahs,  and  held  by 
Hindoos  in  a  still  greater  contempt  than  the  Christians  of  these 
countries.  The  Hindoos  chiefly  keep  them  at  the  greatest  distance, 
and  they  form  quite  a  separate  body  in  the  community.  Both 
Catholics  and  Nestorians  have  a  Native  clergy  of  their  own,  and 
they  are  equally  ignorant,  neither  having  the  means  of  receiving  a 
proper  education.  As  the  liturgy  of  both  is  in  Syriac,  all  the 
science  of  their  clergy  is  reduced  to  reading,  or  rather  spelling, 
this  dead  language,  in  order  to  be  able  to  perform  their  religious 
ceremonies  3  but  you  may  rest  assured  that  there  is,  at  this  time, 
no  one,  either  among  the  Catholic  or  the  Nestorian  clergy,  capable 
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of  undentandiiig  and  explalniiig  two  phrases  of  their  church  hooks. 
Tbey  have  no  houses  of  education^  no  teachers,  no  professors,  hut 
only  some  schools  kept  hy  these  ignorant  priests,  for  the  purpose  o£ 
teaching  the  reading  of  this  language  to  the  you^g  persons  destined 
to  become  clergymen. 

When  the  Jesuits  flourished  in  India,  they  took  particular  care 
to  give  a  good  education  to  the  persons  of  this  description ;  and 
those  among  them  who  showed  any  capacity  for  the  sciences,  were 
sent  to  Goa  for  education,  whence  they  were  sent  back  to  their 
country  to  be  promoted  to  holy  orders  3  but,  since  the  destrucUon 
ci  the  Jesuits,  the  clergy  being  reduced  to  their  own  resources,  it 
must  not  appear  surprising,  if  their  education  is  &Uen  to  the  low 
state  in  which  it  is  now  seen. 

Those  famous  Christians,  whose  merit  Buchanan  extols  so  much, 
and  among  whom,  he  says,  we  ought  to  seek  for  the  purity  of  the 
doctrine  ^  the  primitive  church,  are  a  set  of  ignorant  beings, 
notwithstanding  that  the  Reverend  Gentleman  was  so  anxious  to 
introduce  them  to  the  notice  of  the  churchy  in  which  attempt, 
however,  it  appears  his  zealous  endeavours  proved  unsuccessfid. 

The  Catholic  Syriacs  depend  for  their  religious  concerns  upon 
the  bishop  of  Cranganore,  near  Cochin  3  and  the  Nestorians  have 
a  bishop  of  their  own  sect  and  caste.  I  was  not  a  little  surprised, 
in  perusing  Buchanan*s  book,  to  see  him,  in  speaking  of  his  inter- 
view with  this  bishop,  put  him  in  parallel  with  the  famous,  the 
learned,  and  eloquent  John  Chrysostom,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  in  the 
fourth  century,  and  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  church  at  that  period. 
There  is  a  degree  >:*  impudence  (not  to  say  blasphemy)  that 
cannot  be  borne  in  so  extravagant  a  comparison.  The  truth  is,  that 
this  new  John  Chrysostom  was  insane  when  Buchanan  visited  him  $ 
so  insane  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  perform  his  religious  functions. 
He  died  about  five  years  ago  3  and,  as  the  state  of  insanity  under 
which  he  laboured  did  not  allow  him  to  consecrate  his  successor 
before  his  death,  this  circumstance  threw  all  his  clergy  into  the 
greatest  difficulties,  because,  the  deceased  bishop  having  left  no 
successor,  no  inferior  clergy  could  afterwards  be  ordained.  In 
order  to  supply  this  defect,  the  priests  had  recourse  to  the  following 
trid^  which  is  curious  enough  to  be  related  here :  Having,  before 
beginning  the  ceremonies  of  his  funeral,  pointed  out  a  priest  to  be  the 
successor  of  the  deceased,  they  carried  the  corpse  to  the  church, 
bad  it  dressed  in  his  pontifical  robes,  and  placing  it  in  an  arm-chair, 
the  new  candidate  knelt  down  at  its  feet,  whilst  two  other  priests, 
lifting  up  the  hands  of  the  corpse,  imposed  them  on  the  head  of  the 
priest  3  and,  after  this  impious  and  sacrilegious  ceremony,  they 
proclaimed  him  as  lawfully  ordained  by  the  imposition  of  hands, 
and  as  the  new  Bishop  and  successor  of  the  deceased.  However, 
the  trick  was  discovered,  and  all  the  congregations  refused  to 
acknowledge  this  new  bish<^^  ordained  by  a  corpse. 
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Tins  instance  'will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  character  of  the^ 
persons  to  whom  it  relates,— of  those  depositaries  (in  Buchanan's 
opinion)  of  the  primitive  £uth  of  the  church  of  God. 

You  may  depend  upon  the  authenticity  of  my  accounts,  with 
respect  to  these  S}Tiac  congregations.  I  derive  my  information  on 
these  subjects  from  several  Syriac  priests,  and  a  great  number  of 
other  Christians  of  the  same  rite,  with  whom  1  conversed  in  my 
last  stay  on  the  coast.  They  all  remembered  well  Buchanan's 
visit  to  them,  and  related  many  stories  on  the  subject. 

I  shall  here  put  an  end  to  the  first  part  of  the  discussion  I  have 
undertaken.  What  I  have  said  on  the  state  of  Christianity  in  India, 
in  this,  and  in  former  letters,  will,  I  believe,  be  sufficient  to  make 
out  what  I  advanced^  that  there  remains,  in  the  present  circum- 
stances, no  human  possibility  of  introducing  the  Christian  religion 
among  the  Natives,  with  any  hopes  of  success.  I  will  now  pass  to 
the  second  point :  that  is,  that,  should  such  a  possibility  exist,  the 
means  now  employed  for  the  purpose,  and,  above  all,  the  translation 
of  the  Bible  into  the  idioms  of  the  country,  circulated  Among  the 
Natives,  will  prove  not  only  quite  inadequate  to  this  object,  but 
also  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  religion.  This  argument  will 
appear  a  paradox  to  many  who  are  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
Indian  prejudices^  but  I  have  no  doubt  of  proving  it  to  your  saliB* 
faction. 

You  would,  perhaps,  look  Upon  me  as  unfit  to  give  an  unbiassed 
opinion  on  this  topic,  if,  in  common  with  many  Protestants,  you 
entertained  the  unfounded  idea,  that  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures is  forbidden  to  Catholics  :  this  is  one  of  the  many  cahunniea 
spread  against  Catholics,  toj[nake  them  odious  to  the  other  sects.  So 
far  from  this  being  the  case,  at  least  in  France,  the  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  is  every  where  strongly  recommended,  and  forms 
a  l^iding  feature  of  education  in  every  seminary.  What  is  for- 
bidden Catholics  on  this  subject  is,  that  they  shall  not  presume  to 
interpret  the  text  of  the  Scriptures  in  a  sense  different  fVom  that  of 
the  Church.  As  for  me,  from  the  age  of  twenty  years,  my  Bible  has 
accompanied  me  every  where,  and  hardly  a  day  has  passed  without 
iny  reading  something  of  this  divine  book :  it  has  constantly  proved 
my  consolation  in  all  the  trials  to  which  I  was  exposed;  and  this 
book  is  the  one  I  have  always  read  over  without  weariness  or  disgust. 

After  having  put  you  in  the  right  on  this  point,  I  will  resume  my 
subject,  and  prove  that  the  naked  text  of  the  Bible,  exhibited  with- 
out a  due  preparation  to  Indians,  must  prove  detrimental  to  the 
Christian  religion,  and  increase  their  hatred  against  it,  inasmuch 
as  this  Sacred  Book  contains,  in  a  thousand  places,  accounts  that 
cannot  fail  deeply  to  wound  their  feelings,  by  hurting  their  preju- 
dices, held  most  sacred. 

To  you,  who  are  acquainted  with  Indian  manners  and  prejudices^ 
I  will  put  the  following  questions  : 
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WbAt  win  an  honest  Indian  think,  when,  in  reading  over  this  holy 
book,  he  sees  that  Abraham,  after  receiving  (without  knowing  them). 
the  visit  of  three  angels,  under  a  human  shape,  entertains  his 
gaests,  by  having  a  odf  killed,  and  served  to  them  for  their  fare } 
The  prejudiced  Indian  will,  all  at  once,  judge  that  both  Abraham 
and  his  heavenly  guests  were  nothing  more  than  vile  and  infamous 
pariahs  -,  and,  without  further  reading,  he  will  immediately  throw 
away  the  book  giving,  in  his  opinion,  such  odious  accounts. 

What  will  a  Brahmin  say,  when  he  reads  in  the  Bible  the 
accounts  of  the  bloody  sacrifices  prescribed  by  the  Mosaic  law  in 
the  worship  of  the  true  God  ?  He  will  assuredly  say,  that  the  Grod 
who^  was  [leased  with  the  blood  of  the  victims  immolated  in  his 
honour,  ought  to  have  been  a  deity  of  the  same  kind  and  disposi-* 
tions  (fiaur  be  from  me  the  blasphemy)  with  the  mischievous  Indian 
deities,  Caly,  Mahry,  Darmarajab,  and  other  infernal  gods,  whose 
wiath  cannot  be  appeased  but  by  the  immolation  of  living  victims^ 
and  the  shedding  of  blood. 

Bat,  above  all,  what  will  be  thought  by  a  Brahmin,  and  every 
other  honest  Hindoo,  if  he  peruse  m  our  holy  books  the  accounts 
of  the  immolation  of  the  victims  held  most  sacred  by  him }  What 
will  be  his  feelings,  when  he  sees  that  the  immolating  of  buUocka 
and  oxen  constituted  a  principal  feature  of  the  religious  ordinances 
of  the  chosen  people,  and  that  the  blood  of  these  most  holy  victims 
was  almost  always  sl^ed  at  the  altars  of  the  God  they  adored  ? 

What  wiQ  be  his  feelings,  when  he  sees  that,  after  Solomon  had, 
at  immense  expense  and  labour,  buiH  a  magnificent  temple  in 
honour  of  the  true  Crod,  he  makes  the  protesta  or  consecration  of  it, 
by  having  twenty-two  thousand  buUocks  slaughtered,  and  by  over- 
flowing his  new  temple  with  the  blood  of  these  sacred  victims  ? 
He  will  certainly,  on  perusing,  in  his  opinion,  such  sacrilegious 
aoooonts,  be  seized  with  the  llvdiest  horror :  he  will  look  upon  the 
book,  in  which  are  contained  such  details,  as  an  abominable  work ; 
(fur  be  lirom  me,  again,  the  blasphemy — I  am  expressing  the  feelings 
of  a  Pagan ;)  throw  it  away  with  indignation ;  consider  himsdif  as 
poDnted  for  having  touched  it  3  look  on  his  house  as  defiled,  too,  for 
having  ignorantly  kept  it  in  it  5  go  immediately  to  the  river  for  the 
porpose  of  purifying  himself,  through  ablutions,  from  the  pollution 
he  contracted  by  touching  and  reading  this  book  -,  and,  before  he 
again  enters  his  house,  he  will  send  for  a  Poorohita  Brahmin,  in 
order  to  perform  the  requisite  ceremonies  for  purifying  it  from  the 
defilement  impressed  on  it,  by  ignorantly  keeping  in  it  so  polluted 
a  thing  as  the  Bible.  At  the  same  time,  he  will  be  more  and  more 
confirmed  in  his  prejudices  against  the  Christian  reUgion,  and  be- 
come fully  persuaded  that  a  religion  whose  origin  is  derived  from  so 
impure  a  source  is  quite  detestable,  and  those  who  profess  it  the 
;  vile  and  base  of  men.  Such  are  the  effects  that,  in  my  humble 
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opinion^  the  reading  of  the  naked  text  of  the  Bible  cannot  fiul  to 
produce  on  the  unprepared  minds  of  the  prejudiced  Indians. 

I  have  only  quoted  the  above  instances  (these  being  the  first 
which  occurred  to  my  mind  in  writing  these  pages)  ;  but  I  could 
point  out,  in  ahnost  every  page  of  our  Holy  Books,  passages  aknost 
equally  exceptionable,  and  which  it  would  prove  equally  unwise  to 
exhibit,  without  previous  preparations  and  explanations^  to  the 
prejudiced  Natives. 

It  is,  therefore,  ray  decided  opinion,  that  to  open  all  at  once,  and 
without  due  preparation,  this  precious  treasure  to  Indians,  is  the 
same  with  endeavouring  to  cure  a  person  labouring  under  severely 
sore  eyes  by  obliging  him  to  stare  at  the  rays  of  a  shining  sub^  at 
the  risk  of  making  him  blind,  or  at  least  of  being  dazzled  and  con- 
founded by  an  excess  of  light :  it  is  exactly  (to  use  the  lai^age  of 
Scripture)  '  to  give  that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs,  and  cast  pearls 
before  swine  ;*  it  is  '  to  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  which  break, 
and  the  wine  runneth  out,  and  the  bottles  perish,' 

In  order  to  give  you  an  instance  of  the  delicacy  of  the  feelings  of 
all  Hindoos,  with  respect  to  the  accounts  found  in  our  holy  books 
that  are  in  opposition  to  their  prejudices,  I  will  relate  the  following 
example: 

Being  at  Carrical,  about  twenty-two  years  ago,  I  preached,  on  a 
Sunday,  to  the  assembled  congregation,  a  sermon  on  the  divine 
origin  of  the  Christian  religion.  Among  many  other  topics  to  prove 
my  subject,  I  insisted  on  the  intrinsic  weakness  of  the  means  em- 
ployed in  the  establishment  of  this  religion,  entirely  destitute  of  all 
human  support,  and  left  to  its  own  resources.  I  many  times,  said, 
in  treating  this  topic,  that  it  had  for  its  founder  a  man  of  Galilee, 
the  son  of  a  hmnble  carpenter,  who  took  for  his  assistants  twelve 
ignorant  fishermen.  These  words, '  the  son  of  a  carpenter,' '  twelve 
fishermen,'  often  repeated,  gave  offence  to  my  audience,  all  com- 
posed of  Christian  Natives }  and  the  sermon  was  no  sooner  fimshed, 
than  three  or  four  of  the  principal  among  them  came  and  told  me 
that  the  whole  congregation  had  been  scandalised,  by  hearing  me 
apply  to  Christ  the  very  improper  apellation  of '  the  son  of  a  carpen- 
ter,' and  to  his  apostles  that  of '  fishermen^*  that  I  was  not  ignorant 
of  the  caste  of  both  carpenters  and  fishermen  being  two  of  the 
lowest  among  the  Hindoos  3  that  it  was,  by  all  means,  very  im- 
proper to  attribute  to  Christ  and  his  immediate  disciples  so  low  and 
vile  an  origin;  that,  if  Pagans,  who  sometimes  come  through 
motives  of  curiosity  to  their  religious  assemblies,  heard  such  accounts 
about  our  religion,  this  would  only  serve  to  increase  their  contempt 
and  hatred  for  it,  &C.&C.5  and,  finally,  they  advised  me,  if  in  future 
I  had  occasion  to  mention  in  my  sermons  the  origin  of  Christ  and 
his  Apostles,  not  to  fail  to  say  that  they  were  born  in  the  noble  tribe, 
of  Chatrys  or  Bajahs,  and  never  to  make  mention  of  their  low. 
professions. 
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Another  instance  of  this  kind  happened  to  me  in  Mysore^  some 
yean  ago  5  when,  on  explaining  to  the  congregation  the  parable  of 
the  Prodigal,  in  the  Gospel^  (Luke  xv.)  I  mentioned  the  circumstance 
of  the  Prodigal*s  father,  on  the  coming  back  of  his  converted  son, 
having  through  joy  killed  a  fattened  calf,  to  entertain  his  friends. 
After  the  lecture,  the  Christians  said  to  me,  rather  in  bad  humour, 
that  my  mentioning  the  fattened  calf  was  very  improper  -,  and  that, 
if  Pagans  had,  as  it  oftened  happened,  been  present  at  the  lecture, 
they  would  have  been  highly  scandalised,  and  confirmed,  on  hearing 
of  the  fattened  calf,  in  the  opinion  they  entertained  of  our  religion 
being  a  pariah  religion.  At  the  same  time,  they  advised  me,  if  in 
future  I  gave  an  explanation  of  the  same  parable,  to  substitute  a 
lamb  in  the  place  of  the  fettened  calf. 

In  feet,  even  with  our  Christian  Natives,  we  are  compelled 
to  avoid  in  this  respect  all  that  is  calculated  to  offend  their 
feelings,  and  increase  in  the  public  the  jealousy  and  hatr^  enter* 
tained  against  them  and  their  religion.  Thus,  for  example,  as  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  extremely  odious  to  all  well-educated 
Indians,  and  considered  by  them  as  one  of  their  capital  sins,  when 
we  explain  verbally,  or  by  writing,  in  our  catechisms,  the  sacrament 
of  the  Eucharist,  we  are  cautious  not  to  say  openly  that  the  matter  of 
the  Sacrament  is  bread  and  wine,  or  cliarayom :  this  last  word 
would  prove  too  revolting  to  their  feelings.  We  have,  therefore^ 
been  obliged  to  soflen  it  by  a  periphrase  3  saying  that  the  matter  of 
the  Eucharist  is  bread  of  wheat,  and  the  juice  of  the  fine  fruit  called 
grape,  which  expressions  become  more  palatable  to  the  extremely 
delicate  Indian  taste. 

In  the  mean  while,  should  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the 
aereral  dialects  of  the  country,  circulated  among  the  Natives,  be 
able,  as  some  persons  think,  through  its  intrinsic  worth,  to  produce 
its  ^ects,  and  fix  their  attention  on  this  Divine  book-^ven  in  this 
case,  which  I  am  far  from  admittii%,  an  almost  insurmountable 
difficulty  would  still  remain ;  Chat  is,  a  prdper  translation  of  the 
work — for  the  idiom  and  style  of*  the  Indian  languages  are  so  widely 
different  from  those  of  European  tongues,  that  a  literal  translation 
woukl,  in  my  opinion,  prove  "perfeict  nonsense. 

I  was  not  a  little  astonished  when  I  saw,  a  few  years  ago,  an- 
nounced, with  much  emphasis,  in  the  newspapers, by  the  Missionaries 
at  Serampore,  a  design  of  having  the  whole  of  our  Holy  Scriptures 
thoroughly  translated  into  fourteen  or  fifteen  Asiatic  languages,  the 
Chinese  not  excepted.  To  persons  who  know  nothing  of  the 
difficulty,  not  to  say  impossibility,  of  such  an  undertaking,  the 
project  is  likely  to  appear  noble  and  dazzling.  As  for  me,  at  the 
very  first  sight,  I  considered  it  as  mere  quackery,  and  could  not 
conceive  how  a  small  society  of  five  or  six  individuals  could  seriously 
think  of  undertaldng  such  anHerculean  labour,  which,  if  fairly  carried 
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on,  would  occupy,  for  at  least  a  century,  all  the  learned  to  be  found 
in  Asia. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that,  when  England  separated  herself 
from  the  Church  of  Rome,  not  finding  the  Vulgate  version  of  the 
Bible,  till  then  used,  exact  enough,  and  wishing  to  have  a  more 
perfect  translation  made  from  the  Hebrew  Original,  this  trans- 
lation took  a  period  of  eighteen  years  to  be  performed,  and  yet 
modern  criticism  has  discovered  a  great  number  of  errors  in 
this  English  translation.  Now,  if,  even  in  Europe,  with  all  the 
assistance  that  able  and  learned  translators  were  enabled  to  ob- 
tain in  every  respect  from  an  enlightened  body  of  scholars,  it 
proved  so  difficult,  and  required  such  long  labour  to  go  through 
a  genuine  translation  of  the  work,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the 
project  of  five  or  six  individuals,  however  enlightened  they  may 
be,  who,  without  the  assistance  of  any  criticism  whatever,  dare 
boast  of  then  being  able  to  get  literal  translations  of  the  same 
work  done  into  intricate  idioms,  with  which  they  have  only  a  very 
imperfect  acquaintance  ? 

It  is  admitted,  that,  in  order  to  make  a  genuine  translation  frt)m 
one  language  into  another,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  possess 
a  thorough  grammatical  acquaintance  with  both.  Now,  where  are 
the  Europeans  who  possess  such  a  perfect  and  thoroughly  gramma- 
tical acquaintance  with  the  Asiatic  tongues  ?  Or  where  are  to  be 
found  the  Indians  who  possess  the  same  advantage  with  respect  to 
European  languages  ?  If  persons  of  this  description  are  to  be  found 
any  where  in  India,  they  are  very  rare  indeed. 

Some  translations  of  a  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  country  5  but,  in  my  humble  opinion,  they  have  entirely 
missed  their  object.  I  have  by  me  a  translation  oi  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  Tamul,  executed  by  the  Lutheran  Missionaries ;  but  the 
translators,  by  endeavouring  to  make  it  literal,  have  used  such  low, 
trivial,  and,  in  many  places,  such  ludicrous  expressions,  and  the 
style  is,  besides,  so  widely  different  from  that  used  by  Indians,  that 
the  persons  unaccustomed  to  it  cannot,  as  I  had  repeated  opportunities 
of  seeing,  read  over  ten  lines  without  laughing  at  the  manner  in 
which  the  work  is  executed. 

In  my  last  stay  on  the  coast,  I  had  occasion  to  see  a  letter  on 
the  subject,  from  a  missionary  in  Travancore,  to  a  person  of  the 
tame  profession  at  Pondicherry,  in  which  were  the  following  ex- 
pressions :  '  Two  thousand  sets  of  the  New  Testament,  translated 
into  the  Malayan  dialect,  have  been  sent  to  us,  without  our  asking 
for  them,  to  be  circulated  among  our  Christians.  I  have  perused 
the  work  ^  the  translation  is  truly  piteous :  one  cannot  read  over 
four  verses  without  shrugging.  At  the  same  time,  this  large  collec- 
tion of  New  Testaments  now  im  our  bands  puts  us  in  a  very 
awkward  situation.    If  we  leave  them  to  rot  in  our  houses,  we 
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shall  CExpose  ourselves  io  the  cUspkasiire  of  Government^  who 
appear  anxious  to  have  the  work  circulated  among  the  Christians : 
on  the  other  hand,  if  we  have  them  circulated,  we  shall  cover  our* 
aclves  with  ridicule,'  &c.  &c. 

I  recollect  an  instance  of  this  kind,  which  will  not,  perhaps, 
appear  foreign  to  my  subject :  About  twenty-five  years  ago,  the 
Frendi  Missionaries,  in  the  Province  of  Satchuen,  in  China,  were 
earnestly  requested  by  the  Holy  See  at  Rome  to  translate  the  New 
Testament  into  Chinese.  The  Missionaries  answered  that,  as  the 
Chinese  language  did  not  admit  of  a  literal  translation,  they  had,  a 
long  time  before,  compiled  a  work  in  a  Chinese  style,  for  the  use 
of  their  congregations,  containing  both  the  history  and  moral  of 
the  Gospel,  and  that  nothing  more  could  be  satisfiu^torily  executed 
-on  the  subject.  However,  as  the  request  had  been  very  urgent, 
they  got,  with  the  assistance  of  many  well-informed  converts,  a 
Chinese  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew;  a  copy  of  which 
they  sent  to  Europe,  premising,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  literal 
translation,  which  had  cost  them  very  great  labour,  differed  so 
widely  from  the  Chinese  style,  that  their  converts  could  hardly 
repress  their  laughter  on  perusing  it. 

Now  it  is  curious  enough^to  see,  that,  what  European  Missionaries, 
who  had  passed  their  lives  in  China,  found  nearly  impossible  to  per- 
form, even  with  the  assistance  (^  many  well-informed  Natives,  an 
nnflffftf*^i^  Armenian,  at  Serampore,  boasts  to  be  able  to  execute  $  and 
it  is  not  the  translation  of  one  of  the  four  Gospels  he  has  under- 
taken— ^the  whole  Bible,  literally  translated  into  Chinese  by  this 
Armenian,  has  been  emphatically  promised  by  the  Missionaries  at 
Serampore,  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  pubUc, 

I  had  occasicm,  at  several  times,  to  converse  with  many  unpre- 
judiced, and  unbiassed,  well-informed  Europeans,  acquainted  with 
the  languages  of  the  Peninsula,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing 
some  of  the  partial  translations  of  the  Bible,  now  extant  in  the 
country.  Their  opinion  upon  the  subject  perfectly  agreed  with  mine ; 
and  they  appeared  persuaded  that  so  imperfect,  low,  and  vulgar 
a  version  <^  our  Holy  Scriptures,  ought  to  be  carefiilly  conceided 
from  the  sight  of  Pagan  Hindoos,  in  order  not  to  increase  their 
prejudices  against  Christianity. 

Is  foct,  a  translation  of  our  holy  books,  in  order  to  awaken  the 
ciniosity  and  fix  the  attention  of  Indians,  at  least  as  a  literary  pro- 
duction, ought  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  performances  of  the  same 
land  among  them,  and  be  composed  in  good  poetry,  a  polished 
scyle,  and  a  high  strain  of  eloquence ;  this  being  the  only  mode  in 
which  all  the  Indian  productions  of  the  same  nature  are  performed 
Bu^  so  long  as  the  translations  of  the  Bibk  are  executed  in  the 
low  pariah  style  in  which  we  find  those  now  extant,  you  may 
rest  persuaded  that  tliey  will  only  excite  contempt,  and  ser^^e  only  to 
increase  the  pr^udkeo  and  aversion  of  the  Natives  against  the  Chris- 
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tian  religion^  and  thoee  vrho  profess  it.  But,  to  conclude :  Let  BIbfes, 
as  many  as  you  please^  in  every  shape  and  style^  be  translated,  and 
circulated  among  the  Natives ;  let  them,  if  you  wish  it,  be  spread 
in  every  village,  in  every  cottage,  in  every  family;  let  the 
Christian  religion  be  presented  to  Indians  under  every  possible 
light.  In  my  humble  opinion  (an  opinion  formed  by  twenty- 
ibur  years  of  experience)  the  time  of  conversion,  I  repeat  it,  has 
passed  away,  and,  in*the  present  circumstances,  there  is  no  human 
possibility  of  bringing  it  back.  The  Christian  religion  has  been  an- 
nounced to  these  people,  during  the  past  three  centuries ;  at  the 
commencement,  with  some  hopes  of  success,  but  now  to  no  purpose. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  oracle  of  the  Gospel  has  been  fulfilled  with 
respect  to  Indians;  (for  the  Divine  Founder  of  the  Christian  religion 
has,  it  is  true,  promised  that  his  Gospel  should  be  preached  over 
all  the  world  j)  but,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  he  has  no  where 
promised  that  it  should  be  heard,  believed,  embraced,  by  aU  nations. 

As  a  most  sincere  and  undisguised  believer  of  the  Divine  origin 
of  this  religion,  and  as  firmly  persuaded  that  this  alone  can  make 
man  happy  in  this  life  and  in  that  to  come,  my  most  ardent  wishes 
have  always  been,  and  are  still,  to  see  it  believed  and  followed  by 
all  mankind,  and  its  dominion  extended  over  all  the  world.  It 
was  to  co-operate  in  this  noble  purpose  that  I  came  to  this  country, 
animated,  at  the  outset,  by  a  most  eager  spirit  of  proselytism  ;  but 
I  had  hardly  made  a  stay  of  two  years  in  it,  when,  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  insurmountable  obstacles  to  be  met  with  in  the 
deeply-rooted  prejudices  of  the  Natives  against  the  Christian  religion, 
my  religious  zeal  was  enturely  damped,  and  I  had  ample  room  to 
repent  of  the  choice  of  the  profession  I  am  still  exercising. 

Unfortimately,  I  am  not  the  only  one  in  this  sad  predicament  -  and, 
among  a  great  number  of  Missionaries  with  whom  I  was  acquainted, 
there  was  none  who  did  not  experience  the  same  disappointment 
with  me,  and  who  did  not  heartily  repent  of  having  embraced 
a  profession  in  all  respects  so  unprofitable;  and  there  was  also 
not  one  who,  had  he  remained  in  his  own  country,  would  not,  with 
less  labour  and  trouble,  have  reaped  more  abundant  fruits  in  bis 
professional  pursuits  among  his  countrymen.  However,  as  they  all 
came  to  this  country  with  disinterested  views,  none,  among  those  I 
was  acquainted  with,  ever  entertained  a  thought  of  returning  home  : 
they  chose  rather  to  persevere  in  the  disgusting  and  unprofitaUe 
labour  they  had  embraced,  and  to  bear  with  patience  the  contradic- 
tions and  other  hardships  to  which  they  were  exposed ;  persuaded 
that,  after  embracing  such  a  profession  through  pure  motives,  their 
duty  was  to  persevere  in  it  to  the  end,  and  submit  to  God*s  will, 
who  could  never  make  them  accountable  for  successes  it  was  by  no 
means  in  their  power  to  procure. 

Some  persons  seem  to  think  that,  should  the  civil  Government 
^ve  a  proper  support  and  encouragement  to  the  Christian  religion^ 
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felietxNdd  come  <mt  of  tbe  state  of  contempt  and  subjection  in  whk£ 
it  18  everywhere  hdd.  In  my  humUe  opinion,  iJiis  might  have 
been  ^be  case  in  former  times ;  but«  in  the  present  circamstances, 
inrben  the  prejudices  of  Natives  have  reached  such  a  height,  I 
question  whether  ever  all  the  support  and  encouragement  practicable 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  could  materially  advance  its 
interests,  and  would  not  rather  increase  the  prejudices  against  it.    ' 

Many  people  appear  to  entertain  the  opinion,  that  the  intercourse 
of  Europeans  with  Natives  ought,  sooner  or  later,  to  bring  about  a 
revohition  in  the  religion  and  manners  of  the  latter ;  but,  in  order 
to  produce  such  an  effect,  this  intercourse  ought  to  become  more 
dose,  more  familiar  and  intimate,  than  it  has  ever  been.  In  my 
opinion.  Natives  will  be  the  same,  in  this  respect,  after  a  thousand 
years,  as  they  are  now,  and  as  they  were  a  thousand  years  since. 
Thdr  distance  from  Europeans  will  always  continue  the  same,  and 
abhorrence  for  their  religion,  their  education,  and  manners,  as  well 
as  their  prejudices,  will  be  preserved  unimpaired. 

'  At  the  same  time,  if  the  general  intercourse  between  the  indi« 
viduals  of  both  nations  were  to  become  more  intimate,  a  revolution 
might  indeed,  by  little  and  little,  be  operated  through  this  means  in 
the  religion  and  manners  of  the  Hin(k>os.  It  wouid  not  be  to  be- 
come converts  to  Christianity,  that  they  would  forsake  their  actual 
religion,  but  rather  (what  is  a  thousand  times  worse  than  idolatry) 
to  become  perfect  atheists ;  and,  if  they  renounce  their  manners  and 
edocadon,  it  will  not  be  to  embrace  those  of  Europeans,  but  rather 
to  become  what  are  now  pariahs.  Such  would  be,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  the  sad  results  of  such  a  revolution,  if  it  ever  took  place. 

Of  this  I  was  a  witness,  five  or  six  years  ago :  a  Brahmin,  a  well- 
informed  man,  fluently  speaking  and  writing  all  the  idioms  of  the 
Peninsula,  was  driven  out  of  his  caste  for  drunkenness'  sake.  This 
ont-lawed  man,  being  so  left  without  resoivces,  applied  himself  to  a 
French  Missionary,  a  friend  of  mine,  living  then  in  the  Jagghire,  to 
become  a  Christian  convert.  My  friend,  not  knowing  his  character, 
but  finding  him  a  man  of  talent,  had  him  baptised  5  and,  two  or 
three  months  after  his  baptism,  he  sent  him  to  me,  to  Seringapatam, 
strongly  recommending  him  to  me  as  a  man  who  could  render  the 
greatest  services  to  the  cause  of  religion.  I  received  him  affably,  and 
afforded  him  the  assistance  in  my  power.  Some  days  after  his  arrival, 
be  was  several  times  surprised  by  the  other  Christians  in  a  state  of 
intoxication  $  and  I  was  informed,  that  all  the  money  I  gave  him  to 
Uve  upon  was  spent  in  spirituous  liquors.  As  this  man  proved  a 
gcft?>d<^1  to  the  whole  congregation,  I  sent  him  back  to  the  Coast ; 
I,  however,  through  pity,  recommended  him  to  a  Christian  mer- 
chant, living  at  Carrical,  warning  him,  at  the  same  time,  of  his  vice, 
and  exhorting  him  to  endeavour  to  correct  him.  That  merchant, 
according  to  my  recommendation,  took  him  into  his  service,  to  keep 
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accounts ;  but,  one  nighty  tbis  new  convert  foond  menili  to  steal 
the  jewels  of  hii  employer,  to  a  large  amount,  and  fled  away  wttii 
this  booty.  When  I  was  at  Madras,  I  was  informed  that  this  same 
man  became  again  an  apostate  from  the  Catholic  persuasion,  and  a 
convert  to  the  Lutheran,  into  which  he  was  admitted  inih  much 
solemnity  by  the  Lutheran  missionaries  at  Vepery,  who,  valuing  hit 
abilities,  sent  him  to  the  Protestant  misaionaries  at  Viaagi^ 
tam,  to  translate  the  Bible  into  Telinga.  He  is  now  employed 
in  this  work,  on  a  salary  of  twenty  pagodas  a  month.  Now,  it  is 
curious  indeed  to  see  that  drunkard,  thief,  Stc,  in  the  trusty  employ 
of  translating  the  Bible,  without  being  acquainted  with  a  single 
word  of  any  European  language,  whilst  his  employers  are  but  very 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  language  into  which  this  Sacred 
Book  is  to  be  translated.  This  instance  will  give  you  some  idea  of 
the  value  of  those  translations  of  the  Bible  into  the  Indian  idiomsi, 
so  much  spoken  of,  and  so  much  extolled,  in  Europe,  by  uninformed 
men. 

I  will  here  put  an  end  to  this  already  too  long  discussion :  the 
{lerusal  of  it  will,  I  fear,  prove  tiresome  to  you,  and  fall  short  of 
vour  expectations.  However,  if  it  be  not  drawn  up  with  ability,  I 
nope  that  you  will  do  justice  to  the  candour  and  simplicity  with 
Nehich  it  is  executed.  I  intreat  your  indulgence  for  any  grammatical 
errors  to  which  my  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  English  tongue 
may  have  exposed  me. 


Tub  Foaoi  or  Tims* 


WiTHiK  the  deep  gloom  of  his  sunless  cell. 
Where  he  had  numbered  many  lengthen*d  yeers. 
Silent  he  sat— -no  taint  of  grief  appears 

On  his  age-stricken,  furrowed  hct  to  dwell. 

Say,  was  it  always  thus  ? — ^Tbere  was  a  time. 
When  into  phrenzy  hath  his  soul  been  lash'd — 
When  in  despair  his  brow  he  madly  dash*d 

Against  the  cold  earth,  wailing  that  his  prime 
In  hopeless  solitude  should  pass  away : 

But  griefs  black  tide  at  length  was  swallowed  up 

In  its  own  bitterness, — ^the  appointed  cup 

Was  quaff d  till  it  grew  sweet — ^fierce  passion's  play 

Halh  long  since  oeased-nAll-poweifiil  Ti]tie>  though  late, 

Hath  wed  him  willingly  unto  his  fate. 
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QUABANTINE. 

J^y  Charles  Maciean,  M.  D, 

l^HE  doctrines  which  relate  to  epidemic  diseases,  as  etnhraeing 
the  interests  of  every  class  of  the  community^  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  are  of  extraordinafy  importance  to  mankind.  'They 
deeply  affect  life,  health,  liberty,  morals,  science,  individual  inter- 
tourse,  and  the  intercourse  of  nations,  commerce,  navigationi 
manufactures,  food,  revenue.  There  is  not  a  village  or  a  haml^, 
a  ship  or  a  regiment,  an  expedition  or  an  armament,  a  city  or  a 
fortress,  a  fleet  or  an  army,  a  siege  or  a  battle,  a  war  or  a  datnfidigfi, 
whose  fete  may  not  depend  upon  the  state  of  knowledge  respectirig 
these  maladies.  It  may  ereii  decide  the  issue  of  negociations,  and 
the  destinies  of  empires.  To  this  souroe  has  been  owing,  at  various 
periods,  the  destructioii  or  fkilure  df  powerful  de^ts  and  armies, 
eventually  determining,  not  only  the  fortune  of  war,  but  the  condi-^ 
tions  of  peace,  and  finally  the  subjugation  or  indepetid<snce  of 
salioDS.  Of  each  of  these  results,  instances  are  to  be  foond  in 
history,  some  of  which  1  may  heteafter  display,  as  upportunity 
shall  serve. 

In  Christendom,  the  unfavourable  influence  of  th^fe  matedie^ 
«po&  the  welfare  of  nations  has  been  incalculably  atigmented  by 
the  operation  of  the  erroneous  belief,  which  has  for  some  centuries 
prevailed,  respecting  their  cause,  and  of  the  stupendous  code  of 
legislative,  municijral,  and  itlternational  regulations,  founded  upon 
it,  which,  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  have  obtained  the  name  of 
'  Sanitary,'  and  in  England  that  of '  Quarantine  Laws.* 

Governments  are  not  only  warranted,  but  required  to  abolish  th/n 
Iaws  of  Quarantine,  upoti  two  grounds,  either  of  which  is  sepa-^ 
ratdy  sufficient,  and  both  irresistible.  li  Pestilential  contagion 
being  proved  to  have  no  existence,  laws  to  prevent  its  spreadlbg 
can  have  no  object,  3.  In  pestilences,  whatever  be  their  cause^ 
the  Quarantine  Laws  are,  in  point  of  £Eict,  invariably  .found  t& 
increase  sickness  and  mortality. 

The  first  df  these  propositiofis  I  hav^  repeatedlv  demonstrated, 
by  every  variety  of  proof,  positive,  negative,  analogical,  cirGUth-^ 
stantial  and  adab$urdum»  But,  as  the  question  of  the  ex^tence  of 
such  an  i^nt  as  i^tilential  contagion  has  been  mystified  with 
ahnost  unprecedented  pertinacity^  and  as  the  establishment  of  the 
other  proposition  alone  affords  more  than  sufficient  ground  fof 
requiring  the  abolition  of  the  Quarantine  Laws,  to  the  proof  of  that 
I  shall  here  entirely  limit  myself.  It  is  deduced  from  the  history, 
and  bills  of  mortality  (here  inserted),  of  the  plagues  of  London  in 
1599,  1603,  1625,  and  1665,  together  with  the  recorded  pho&no* 
mena  of  some  other  considerable  pestilences.  By  a  fair  comparison 
of  the  resultsj  in  pesUlences,  in  i^hich  the  Quarantine  restrtetiont 
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"Were,  and  in  others  in  which  they  were  not  applied,  we  arrive  at 
the  inevitable  conclusion  that  these  restrictions  invariably  increase 
sickness  and  mortality. 

In  the  four  epidemics  mentioned,  the  first  considerable  increase 
of  mortality  took  place  early  in  July,  and  the  first  sensible  decrease 
in  August  or  September. 

In  1592,  the  number  of  deaths,  in  the  first  week  in  July,  was 
1440  5  in  1603,  445  j  in  16^5,  1222  5  and  in  1665,  1006  -,  being, 
in  1592,  greater  than  in  the  same  period  of  1603,  by  995  5  of  1625, 
by  218 ',  and  of  1655,  by  434. 

In  1592,  the  greatest  weekly  mortality  was  1550,  on  the  11th 
of  August 3  in  1603,  3385,  on  the  1st  of  September;  in  1625, 
5205,  on  the  18th  of  August  -,  and  in  1665,  8297^  on  the  i9th  of 
September.  In  the  three  latter  epidemics,  the  Quarantine  Laws 
were,  at  those  periods,  in  application. 

In  1592,  the  deaths  from  plague  were  to  the  deaths  from  all 
other  diseases,  as  11,503  to  14,383  -,  in  1603,  as  30,561  to  6,633 ; 
in  1625,  as  35,403  to  16,355  -,  and  in  1665,  as  68,596  to  28,710. 

Thus,  in  1592,  the  deaths  from  plague  were  not  quite  so  nume- 
rous as  the  deaths  from  all  other  diseases  ;  whilst,  in  1603,  they 
were  nearly  five  times  as  numerous  ;  in  1625,  more  than  twice  as 
numerous  3  and  ia  1665,  nearly  three  times  as  numerous. 

That  of  1592  was,  at  its  commencement,  a  much  more  ftital 
plague  than  any  of  the  others  mentioned,  but  was,  in  its  ultimate 
issue,  much  less  destructive,  both  positively,  and  relatively  to  the 
mortality  from  all  other  diseases.  The  Quarantine  Laws,  not 
haviog  then  been  introduced  Into  England,  were  not  apphed. 

The  pestilences  of  1608,  1625,  and  1665,  were,  at  their  com- 
mencement, much  less  severe,  as  we  have  seen,  than  that  of  1592, 
but  at  their  termination,  more  destructive,  in  the  ratio  of  three, 
three  and  a  half,  and  six  and  a  half,  to  one,  and  in  the  proportions, 
relatively  to  the  mortality  firom  all  other  diseases,  of  five,  two,  and 
three,  to  one.  The  Quarantine  Laws,  first  introduced  in  1603, 
were  enforced  in  all  these  pestilences,  as  rigorously  as  they  ever 
are,  or  can  be  applied. 

The  excess  of  mortality,  in  those  pestilences,  in  which  the 
Quarantine  Laws  were  applied,  over  that  in  which  they  were  not 
applied,  was,  in  1603,  11,408  5  in  1625,  25,872  ;  in  1665, 71,420  5 
forming  a  total  of  108,700  deaths,  attributable,  my  conclusions 
being  correct,  principally  to  the  operation  of  the  Quarantine  Laws, 
in  these  three  pestilences. 

The  cause  assigned  for  this  excess  being  presumed  to  be  the 
true  ODC,  if  these  laws  had  been  applied  in  the  epidemic  of  1592, 
the  mortality,  according  to  the  rate  of  1603,  calculating  upon  that 
of  the  first  week  in  July,  would  be  129,520;  according  to  the  rate 
of  1625,  60,480 1  according  to  the  rate  of  1665,  138,240 ;  and 
according  to  the  average  of  these  three  [rates,  109,413  3   whereas 
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the  actual  mortality  of  the  epidemic  of  1592^  in  the  absence  of  the 
Quarantine  Laws,  was  only  25,886,  being  less  than  one-fourth  of 
that  average.  From  these  data  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that, 
in  pestilences,  sickness  and  mortality  are  increased,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Quarantine  Laws,  at  least  four-fold. 

The  epidemic  of  1592,  although  destructive  in  its  commence* 
ment,  was  more  equable  in  its  progress,  earlier  in  its  abatement, 
and  ultimately  much  less  fatal  than  any  of  the  other  three  pesti- 
lences. The  comparative  mortality  in  the  first  week  of  July  has 
been  already  stated.  From  that  period  to  its  incipient  decline,  on 
the  11th  of  August,  the  mortality  was  steady  at  about  1500  weekly, 
a  few  under  or  over.  It  dates  its  first  abatement  from  the  1 1th  of 
August,  that  of  1603  fitym  the  1st  of  September,  that  of  1625 
firom  the  18th  of  August,  and  that  of  1665  from  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember. 

In  1592,  the  week  of  the  most  considerable  abatement  was  that 
from  the  8th  to  the  15th  of  September,  when  the  deaths  diminished 
by  600,  or  one  half.  The  Quarantine  Laws  were  not  in  operation 
at  any  period  of  this  pestilence. 

In  1603,  the  week  of  the  most  considerable  abatement  was  that 
from  the  15th  to  the  22nd  of  September,  when  the  deaths  di- 
minished by  673.  But  this  pestilence  continued  in  force  till  the 
week  ending  the  20th  of  October,  when  the  mortality  diminished 
by  546.  The  Quarantine  Laws  were  applied  for  the  first  time  in 
England,  and  continued  throughout  the  malady. 

In  1625,  the  most  considerable  abatement  of  mortality  happened 
in  the  week  ending  the  1st  of  September,  the  diminution  being  944, 
and  the  following  week  740.  In' the  beginning  of  Septemb^,  the 
houses  were  allowed  to  be  opened. 

In  1665,  the  greatest  abatement  happened  on  the  26th  of  Sep- 
tember and  the  24th  of  October  j  viz.  1,837  at  the  first,  and  1,413 
at  the  second  period.  *  These  events  happened  after  the  Quarantine 
r^ulations  were  abandoned  in  despair,  and  free  communication 
took  place  among  the  people. 

The  injurious  operation  of  the  Quarantine  Laws  was  particularly 
striking  in  the  plague  of  1665.  There  were  three  remarkable 
periods  of  that  disease.  The  first  from  November,  1664,  to  June, 
1665  ;  during  which  time,  there  being  no  Quarantine  restrictions 
employed,  the  malady  made  but  a  slow  amd  inconsiderable  pro- 
gress. The  second  from  the  beginning  of  July  to  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember, during  which  period,  the  Sanitary  Laws  being  enforced 
with  as  much  vigour  as  they  ever  admit  of,  the  disease  continued  to 
^ead  with  a  rapid,  decided,  and  appalling  progress.  The  weekly 
mortality  increased  by  thousands  :  on  the  25th  of  July,  for  instance, 
the  increase  of  deaths  over  those  of  the  preceding  week  was  1,024  j 
on  the  8th  of  August,  1,030  j  on  the  15th,  1,289  j  and  on  the  29th, 
1,908.  From  the  commencement  of  the  operation  of  the  Sanitary 
Laws^  in  the  beginning  of  July,  to  their  discontinuance  about  i^e 
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mtk  of  September,  the  weekly  ooorlality  increiMed  fiom  1,006  to 
8,297^  pfiaking  a  difference  of  7>S91.  During  the  eleven  weeks 
that  thes^  restrictions  were  in  operation,  there  perished  of  all 
diseases,  55,446 ;  giving,  if  we  dedpct  300  per  week  as  the  aveffage 
of  ordinary  mortality,  59>H6  deaths  from  plague  $  of  which,  with- 
out exa^eration,  40,000  may  he  attributed  to  the  joint  influence  of 
tl^e  terror  inspired  by  the  bdief  in  contagion,  and  of  the  operatiou 
of  tfie  Quarantine  Laws. 

The  third  period  includes  from  the  19th  of  September  to  the 
)enninatiop  of  the  epidemic.  At  the  former  date,  when  sickness 
an4  mortality  were  at  the  highest,  the  shutting  up  of  houses,  anct 
other  Sanitary  regulations,  were  abandoned  as  Witless,  nothiag 
h^ipg  looked  for  but  universal  desolation.  From  that  moment,  the 
mortality  diminished  with  a  rapidity  proportioned  to  that  with 
which  it  had  previously  increased  during  their  operation.  Tht^ 
weekly  decrease,  on  the  26th  of  September,  was  1,837  j  on  the 
17th  of  October,  1,743  -,  and  on  the  24th,  1,413.  From  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  Sanitary  regulations,  about  the  19th  of  Septem- 
ber, to  the  14th  of  November,  being  eight  weeks,  the  weekly 
mortality  diminished  from  8,297  to  905,  making  a  difference  of 
7)392.  Thus,  in  eleven  weeks,  during  which  the  Quarantine 
Laws  were  enforced,  there  was  an  increased  weekly  mortality  of 
7,291  i  and,  in  eight  weeks,  during  which  they  were  discontinuedj^ 
a  decreased  weekly  mortality  of  7^92.  This  appears  to  me  to 
afford  a  double  demonstration  of  their  injiurious  effects. 

Such  phoenomena  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  plqgues  of 
London,  but  will  be  found  to  he  common  to  all  the  considerable 
epidemics,  in  which  the  Sanitary  Laws  have  been  employed,  and  of 
which  authentic  histories  have  been  preserved,  as  those  of  Mar- 
seilles in  1720,  of  Moscow  in  1771,  and  of  Messina,  Naples,  Noya, 
Cadiz,  Barcelona,  Tortosa,  Palma,  Malta,  and  Gibraltar,  at  various 
periods.  Of  these  it  is  suiSicent  for  my  present  purpose  to  advert 
to  a  few  of  the  most  important,  particularly  the  great  plagues  of 
Marseilles  and  Moscow. 

In  Marseilles,  in  1720,  sickness  and  mortality  kept  regularly 
increasing,  from  early  in  July  to  late  in  September,  the  Sanitairy 
Laws  being  in  full  operation.  Previous  to  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, there  was  even  question  of  burning  the  city.  During  a  month 
of  that  period,  the  average  deaths  exceeded  a  thousand  a  day.  It 
was*  when  the  mortality  was  at  the  height,  when  all  precautions 
were  abandoned  in  despair,  when  the  shops  were  opened  for  the 
supply  of  the  public,  and  when  religious  processions  were  resorted 
to,  by  which  the  people  were  brought  together  in  masses,  that  the 
pestilence  began  immediately  to  abate,  continuing  regularly  to 
decrease  until  its  final  cessation. 

In  Moscow,  in  1771,  the  usual  Sanitary  precautions  being  estab- 
lished, mortality  continued  regularly  to  increase  from  200  daily 
towards  t^e  end  of  Jfuly^  to  400  by  the  oiiddle  of  August^  to  6oq 
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tomds  Ae  tnd^^f  Ike  same  mumtitk,  to  TM  at  the  bcgioiiiiig  ef 
Sq>iembcT,  a  few  days  afterwards  to  800^  and  successively  to  « 
tiMyttttad.  On  tiia  eFening  of  the  5th  of  September^  the  people 
lotty  broke  open  tlw  hospitals,  pot  9A  end  to  the  Quarantine  re* 
strieCions,  and  restored  the  religioue  ceremonies  nsed  for  the  sick* 
The  Quaraaline  restriotioos  were  not  re-imposed  j  and  the  ravages 
of  the  pestilence  abated  with  as  much  rapicUtj^  as  they  had 
pNvioudy  increased,  under  their  operation. 

Thus,  in  all  tiie  great  pestilences  mentioned,  (and  the  facts  are 
ei  general  application,)  sickness  and  mortality,  during  the  operation 
of  the  Quarantine  Laws,  rapidly  increased,  and,  upon  their  abandon* 
ment,  as  rapidly  diminished.  In  that  of  London,  in  1603,  in  which 
those  reetriqtioas  were  employed  throughout,  the  sickness  continued 
longer  than  in  those  of  1G25,  and  1665,  when  they  were  discon- 
ttnvml  at  the  hdght  of  the  disease.  From  these  facts  we  are 
entitled  to  conclude,  that,  in  the  former  case,  when  the  malady 
declined  and  ceased,  it  was  in  defiance  of  these  restrictions. 

In  Casai  Curmi,  in  Malta,  in  1813,  '  the  inhabUanis  being 
cordoned  round,  walled  in,  and  even  locked  tvithin  their  respective 
4mtiimgti  the  siekneas  continued  with  the  utmost  severity  for 
several  months  after  it  had  ceased  in  all  other  parts  of  the  island, 
and  until  the  inhaUtants  had  almost  all  perished. 

In  Nova,  in  Italy,  a  pestilence  was  prolonged  in  1815,  for  up' 
wards  of  twelve  months,  under  the  strictest  operation  of  the 
Quarantina  Laws. 

Sering  that  the  effects  oi  the  operation  of  the  Quarantine  Laws, 
in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  have  been  in- 
variably to  increase  the  ravages  of  pestilence,  to  believe  that,  in 
other  months  of  the  year,  they  would  produce  contrary  effects,  by 
oreveirtii^  the  commencement,  arresting  the  progress,  or  mitigating 
the  severity  of  these  calamities,  would  be  absurd  and  irrational  in 
no  ordinary  degree.  Accordingly,  the  fects  are  found  to  be 
notadonaly  otherwise. 

In  Gibraltar,  for  instance,  in  1813,  although  the  place  had  been, 
fdr  several  months  previously,  in  strict  Quarantine,  and  a  board  of 
health  was  afaaost  daily  sitting,  on  account  of  the  plague  of  Malta,  ^ 
tte  fSever  conunenced  at  the  usual  epidemic  season,  and  observed 
the  usual  eourse. 

At  Barcekmeta,  in  18^1,  in  seven  days  from  the  period  of  hnpos-- 
ing  the  Sanitary  restrictions,  the  daily  mortality  increased  precisely 
mghi€0»'/old. 

At  Barcelona,  in  the  same  year,  the  sickness  and  mortality  k^ 
vegnlarly  and  rapidly  increasing,  under  the  operatic»  of  the  QuaraiH 
tine  Laws,  until  they  attained  their  hi^st  degree.  At  length, 
the  people,  disbelieving,  from  the  evidence  of  their  proper  senses 
Ite  aU^ptd  mihty  of  these  restrictioBs,  began  to  mamiwrt  unequivo- 
cal symptoms  of  insubordination ;  upon  which,  the  matter  threaten- 
ng  to  become  serious,  the  precautions  were  abandoned,  [and  t^^ 
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di9ease  abated,  and  ceased  at  the  usual  time,  and  in  tke  usual 
mapper. 

In  Tortosa,  in  Spain,  in  1821,  upon  the  nunour  of  the  breaking 
out  of  the  yellow  fever  in  Barcelona,  the  Sanitary  Laws  bea^ 
imposed  with  unusual  rigour,  several  weeks  before  any  cascof  pesti- 
lence occurred  in  that  city,  the  disease  raged  witfa  almost  unpre- 
imlented  severity,  even  .to  the  depopulation  of  the  place. 

It  aj)pears  generally,  from  the  evidence  of  history,  that  those 
pestilences,  in  whidi  the  Sanitary  Laws  have  been  applied,  have 
been  much  more  destructive  than  those  which  had  afiiicted  the 
same  cities,  previous  to  their  use. 

,  It  is  also  in  evidence,  that,  during  pestilences,  the  moltitude,  in- 
stead of  manifesting  prejudices  in  favoiu:  of  Sanitary  Laws,  have  fre- 
quently shown  themselves  exceedingly  hostile  to  these  restrictions. 
,  All  these  observations  apply  to  yellow  fever,  and  other  epidemics, 
as  well  as  to  the  plague  of  the  Levant. 

'  The  following  tables  of  mortality,  on  which  I  have  grounded 
some  part  of  my  reasoning,  are  taken  from  Bradley*s  work  on  the 
Hague  of  Marseilles :   London,  1721. 

A  Tabh,  showing  how  many  died  weekly  ^  as  well  of  ell  diseases^  as  of  the  Plague^ 
in  the  years  1502,  1603,  1625,  1665. 

aUEUD  IN  THB  YUAM  169S.  MUWLIMD  Ilff  TR  TBAK  I6OS. 


Total 

Pla. 

IVital 

Pla. 

Mar.  17 

230 

3 

Aug.  11 

1550 

797 

24 

351 

31 

18 

1532 

651 

31 

219 

29 

25 

1508 

449 

April  7 

307 

27 

Sept  1 

1490 

507 

14 

203 

33 

8 

1210 

563 

21 

290 

37 

15 

621 

451 

2S 

310 

41 

22 

629 

349 

May  5 

350 

29 

29 

450 

330 

12 

339 

38 

Oct.  6 

408 

327 

19 

300 

42 

13 

522 

323 

26 

450 

58 

20 

330 

308 

June  2 

410 

62 

27 

320 

302 

9 

441 

81 

Nov.  3 

310 

301 

16 

399 

99 

10 

309 

209 

23 

501 

108 

17 

301 

107 

30 

850 

•118 

24 

321 

93 

July  7 

1440 

927 

Dec.  1 

349 

94 

14 

1510 

893 

8 

331 

86 

21 

1491 

t258 

15 

329 

71 

28 

1507 

852 

22 

386 

39 

Aug.  4 

1503 

983 

The  total  tlua  veai 

ris 5 

S5886 

Wbereo 

foft 

hfPU 

^ J 

11503 

Total  Fla. 


Mar.  17 
24 
31 

April  7 
14 
21 
28 

May  5 
12 
19 
26 

June  2 
9 

16 
23 
30 

July    7 


108 
60 
78 
66 
79 
98 
109 
90 
112 
122 
122 
114 
131 
144 
182 
267 
445 
612 


Total  Fla. 


3  July 
2 


Aug. 


22561922 


10  Sept. 

11 

18 

22 

32 

30  Oct. 

43 

59 

72 
158 
263 
424 


29 


1186 
1728 


2077 
183054 
25 


1745 
2713 
28532539 
13385  3035 


3078 


15  3129 

22  24562195 


Not. 


Dec 


917 
1396 


2724 
2818 


1961 
611831 

1312 
766 
625 
737 
545 
384 
198 
223 
163 
200 


22|  168 


1732 

1641 

1149 

642 

508 

594 

442 

251 

105 

102 

55 

96 

74 


The  total  this  year  is 37294| 

Whereof  of  the  Plague 305611 


t  •  This  numher  is  too  small  by  400  or  500.  It  is  obriously  a  mistake,  fn>m  its 
disproportion  with  the  preceding  column. 

t  'Hie  figures  are  here  eridenUy  mi^daced.  It  should  be  either  852  or  825. 
This  would  brin^  the  proportion  right. 

;  The  out  panehfstliiswtekw^re  joined  with  tbeCit^. 
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BVBXSB  »  nn  TIAE  itfts. 

Tom 

Pla. 

Ttjtal|pia. 

M«r,  17 

262 

4 

Aug-li 

485S 

un 

24 

226 

S 

IB 

5205 

446:^ 

SI 

243 

11 

25 

4841 

4218 

Apri!   r 

2S9 

10 

Sept.   1 

3897 

3344 

14 

256 

ai 

8 

3157 

2550 

21 

230 

25 

15 

214e 

1612 

28 

305 

26 

22 

1994 

1551 

Msy    5 

2>32 

30 

29] 

1236 

952 

12 

232 

45 

Oca.    6 

8:A3 

538 

m  S7S 

71 

13 

815 

511 

26   401 

78 

20 

651 

331 

June   2  395 

69 

2? 

375 

134 

9  4:ii 

91 

Nor.   3 

257 

89 

16   510 

161 

10 

319 

92 

n   640 

239 

17 

274 

4^ 

ao   94^ 

390 

24 

2:1] 

27 

July    m22 

593 

Dec.    1 

190 

15 

14  im 

10O4 

H 

m 

15 

2lj2fl50 

1819 

Ui 

168 

6. 

2B 

3533 

2471 

22 

157 

1 

Aoff.    4 

4S17 

3659 

The  laLal  this  v^'ar  ^s  .*....*   rjl/TiB 

VVii(>reof  of  the  Pli«n*c 3ii40:i 

BUBiiD  nr  THi  rwAM  1684.5. 

Total 

Pla. 

Total 
558 

Pla. 
112 

Dec.  27 

291 

1 

June  13 

Jan.    3 

349 

20 

611 

168 

10 

394 

27 

684 

266 

17 

415 

July    4 

1006 

470 

24 

474 

11 

1268 

725 

31 

409 

18 

1761 

1089 

Feb.    7 

393 

25 

2785 

1845 

14 

461 

1 

Aug.    1 

3014 

2010 

21 

393 

8 

4030 

2817 

28 

396 

15 

5319 

3880 

Mar.   7 

441 

22 

5568 

4227 

14 

433 

29 

7496 

6102 

21 

365 

Sept.  5 

8252 

6978 

28 

353 

12 

7690 

6544 

April  4 

344 

19 

8297 

7165 

11 

382 

26 

6460 

5533 

18 

344 

Oct     3 

5720 

4929 

25 

390 

2 

10 

5068 

4227 

May    2 

388 

17 

3225 

2665 

9 

347 

9 

24 

1812 

1300 

16 

353 

3 

31 

1000 

600 

23 

385 

14 

Nov.    7 

1400 

900 

30 

399 

17 

14 

905 

550 

June    6 

405 

43 

The  total  thii 

(year  is 973061 

Whereof  of  the  Plague 68596] 

The  Voluptuary. 


Through  the  hot  paths  of  pleasure's  flowery  maze 
He  wander*d  long  and  wantonly  j  he  deem*d 
The  scene  should  aye  he  fair  as  then  it  seem'd ) 
That  in  the  light  of  heauty*s  witching  gaze 
He  sl^ould  rejoice  for  ever ;  that  he*d  quaff 
Undying  hliss ;  that  paradise  was  earth : 
Yet  the  proud  longings  of  a  loftier  hirth 
At  length  were  stlrr*d  within  him ;  and  the  chaffy 

The  very  dregs  of  joy  did  hut  remain : 
Then  Wisdom's  wonders  he  would  &in  hehold^ 
And  Dohle  Science — ^they  would  not  unfold 

To  him  their  treasures :  when  he  found  'twas  vain> 
Again  the  once  bright  scene  the  votary  view'd — 
In  horrid  gloom  the  black  perspective  stoo4. 
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With  a  &yourable  breeze,  the  HercuUs  quitted  the  Madias  roods 
to  complete  her  voyage  Irom  Europe  to  CaJeutta. 

The  s]iadows  of  evening  had  given  place  to  the  deep  gloom  of  a 
tropical  night  j  and  the  spacious  decks^  deserted  by  their  late  nume^ 
rous  and  joyous  occupants,  \rere  tenanted  only  by  the  irakeful 
officers  of  the  watch,  and  groups  of  weary  and  slumbering  seamen. 
A  solemn  stillness  prevailed  throughout  the  shipj  the  monsoon 
blew  \n  one  continued  current  of  gentleness,  scarcely  creating  a 
ripple  on  the  bosom  of  the  ocean  -,  and  the  deep  blue  sky  above^ 
gemmed  with  innumerable  stars,  with  their  cold  and  sparkling 
^istre,  shed  over  the  fact  of  nature  that  uncertain  and  mysterious 
tivilight  which  imparts  ao  soothing  a  calm  to  the  weeuried  and 
troubled  spirit. 

It  was  such  a  night,  the  third  after  our  departure  fipom  MadraSj 
and  yet  that  balmy  breeze  bore  on  its  wings  destruction  and  death; 
and  the  deceitful  sea  only  awaited  the  call  of  the  infuriate  winds  to 
wreak  upon  our  devoted  ship^  and  her  hapless  crew,  its  blind  and 
frantic  vengeance ! 

A  harsh  gratings— proceeding,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  from  the  deck 
beneath,  accompanied  by  a  quivering  running  throughout  the  ship — 
awoke  me.  A  feeling  I  cannot  explain^  though  I  felt  no  clear  idea 
of  danger,  induced  me  to  quit  my  hammock,  and  to  spring  up  the 
main-hatchway  to  the  quarter-deck.  It  was  pitchy-dark,  and  the 
waves  were  hurrying  wUdly  and  confusedly  past  Uie  ship^s  sides. 
As  yet  a  mere  novice  in  nautical  matters,  I  found  my  way  to  the 
forecastle^  among  a  group  whd  were  anxiously  g^^^ing  at  the  sea 
a-head.  All  I  could  distinguish  was  the  sullen  boom  of  the  waves, 
and  a  long  streak  of  snow-white  foam  on  the  otherwise  dark  sea. 
The  experienced  eyes  of  those  around  me  beheld  in  that  white  foam 
the  maddened  breakers  dashing  on  an  extensive  le^ ! 

I  know  not  bow  it  was,  and  I  have  since  thot^t  of  it  with 
wonder,  that,  wiA  imminent  danger  thus  ataring  them  in  the  fece, 
the  energy,  the  very  spirit^  of  the  people  seexned  frozen  up !  As 
yet,  the  vessel  had  only  struck  &inuy,  and  had  again  got  into  deep 
water ;  but  she  still  journeyed  on  her  career  ofdestruction,  while 
those  on  board  stood  gazing  on  the  danger  in  stupid  dismay,  or 
hurried  confusedly  abo«t  the  decks,  impeding  eaeh  other  in  their 
vain  attempts.  One  recommeiided  this>  aoiother  suggested  that ; 
and,  in  the  very  multitude  of  counsel  nothing  of  advantage  was 
adopted.  The  alarm  had  not  as  yet  spread  throughout  the  ship ; 
and  the  second  mate,  who  had  the  watchj  seemed  anxious  onl^  to 
avoid  arousing  the  Captain. 
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AD  tfib,  thotigb  il  Uktt  me  some  time  to  rehte,  doeupied  but  iho 
ap«oe  of  a  minute.  Presently  the  ship  shot  suddenly  a  head,  and 
as  suddenly  became  arrested  in  her  career,  with  a  violence  that 
shook  her  frightfully  in  every  timber.  Now  then  ensued  a  scene 
which  faiiffles  description.  The  caUns  of  the  passengers^  the  birtha 
of  the  seamea  and  soldiers,  were  simultaneously  quitted  by  theii 
occupants ;  and,  naked  as  they  had  arisen,  they  crowded  up  either 
hatchway,  dismayed  and  terror-struck.  Our  conunander,  a  man 
remarkable  for  bis  energy  and  decision  of  character,  was  the  first 
on  deck.  One  silent  glance  he  threw  a-head;  one  aloft,  at  the 
shaking  sails  and  creaking  masts;  a  third  over  the  side;  then 
muttering  to  himself,  in  a  strange  tone  of  levity  and  pain, '  A  pretty 
night's  work  ] '  he  endt-avoured  to  recal  the  people  to  a  sense  at 
their  duty.  Ala^^ !  in  that  hour,  even  he  bad  lost  his  infiuence.  In 
vain  he  comniandodj  threatened,  and  appealed  3  in  vain  himself  and 
a  courageoua  few  exerted  themselves :  their  weak  efforts  availed 
not )  and,  wheu  aguhi  ttie  ship  struck,  and  with  the  furious  con- 
cussion started  the  rudder,  which  as  it  rose  broke  up  the  gun  an4 
upptT  decks,  and  the  impetuous  swell  fairly  made  a  breach  over 
them  and  thdr  alFrig^htLd  occupants,  there  broke  forth  a  scream  so 
soul-harrowbg  and  unimtural — its  thrilling  intensity  yet  rings  in  my 
ears  1  And  a  cry,  'The  boats,  the  boats/  became  general)  and 
numbers  gSLthtrea  about  the  captain,  who  leant  against  the  cap- 
stem  in  sifent  anguish,  watching  the  work  of  destruction  he  comd 
not  avert.  The  chief  mate  had  rendered  himself  at  once  an  object 
cf  fear  and  respect  to  the  crew  and  passengers,  from  his  extreme 
and  even  morose  reserve,  and  the  harsh,  imperative  tone  of  his 
manners.  He  was  a  man  in  the  decline  of  life  j  and  to  a  tall,  4esh« 
less^  though  sinewy,  figure,  were  united  an  ashy  and  withered 
cheek,  eyes  stiff  and  glaring,  and  thin  black  lips,  curled  into  au 
habitual  and  sullen  sneer.  He  bad  shown  himself  on  all  occasions 
an  admirable  seaman ;  but  he  studiously  avoided  all  communion  with,* 
his  shipmates,  and  repulsed,  with  haughty  abruptness,  any  attempt 
to  eUcit  his  confidence.  He  had  been  of  the  &w  who  fruitlessly 
attempted  to  heave  the  ship  aback  on  the  first  alarm,  and  he  now 
stood  on  the  quarter-deck,  his  long  lean  arms  folded  across  his  broad 
chest  i  and  savage  scorn  glowered  in  his  wasted  and  wrinkled 
featuresi,  as  he  gazed  on  the  recreant  crowd  that  pressed  around  the 
captain.  'Back,  back,*  he  exclaimed,  in  an  authoritative  tone, 
'  your  base  cowardice  has  lost  the  ship ;  perish  then,  like  dogs  as 
you  are  !* 

Startled  by  the  bitter  disdain  expressed  in  his  deep,  sepulchral 
tones,  the  men  drew  back ;  and  the  mate,  turning  to  the  Captain, 
went  on  in  a  voice,  a  fearful  contrast  to  his  former  impetuosity  by 
its  absolute  and  calm  coldness,  '  Is  nothing  to  be  done  ?  Are  the 
ladies,  are  we  all,  to  perish  without  one  struggle  ?  * 

I  waa  atandiog  nem  the  man  at  the  time*     His  fearless,  an4 
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even  lofty,  carriage  *  the  fiery  spirit  that  appeared  to  sbine  out 
through  his  worn  and  shattered  frame ;  oivVery  situation,  perhaps, 
by  heightening  the  e£fect  of  his  singular  bearing — ^together  conspired 
to  give  him  an  air  of  almost  reaisUess  authority ;  and  numbers  fol- 
lowed his  directions,  as  under  the  influence  of  some  master  spell.  An 
anchor  was  let  go  under  the  bows,  in  the  hopes  of  staying  her 
progress  forward  ^  and  preparations  were  made  to  hoist  out  the 
long-boat,  that,  by  carrying  out  an  anchor  astern,  an  attempt  might 
be  made  to  heave  the  ship  off*  the  reef.  By  the  lead,  too,  we  found 
that  she  bad  struck  in  comparatively  deep  water,  and  on  a  sandy 
bottom.  The  spirit  of  the  mate  seemed  to  have  extended  to  all  on 
board  -,  and  passengers,  soldiers,  and  seamen  emulated  each  other 
in  their  exertions. 

Woman  is  at  best  but  a  forlorn  creature  at  sea ;  and,  in  such  a 
season,  the  conviction  of  her  utter  helplessness  aggravates  the 
horrors  of  her  situation.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  suffer- 
ings of  those  on  board,  for  with  shame  I  confess,  that,  during  the 
panic  that  prevailed^  they  had  remained  unheeded  and  uncared  for ; 
but  now  that  innate  and  sacred  feeling  which  prompts  man,  in  the 
hour  of  peril,  to  protect  the  weak  and  defenceless  of  the  softer  sex, 
had  again  assumed  its  sway  in  our  bosoms,  and  anxiously  did  we 
turn  our  attention  to  these  unfortunates.  Paralysed  with  terror, 
they  clung  with  instinctive  eagerness  to  the  bosoms  of  the  seamen, 
who  carried  them  below  to  the  half-deck,  whither  the  water  had 
not  yet  penetrated.  Man  is  a  mysterious  being.  It  seemed  scarcely 
possible  that  those  men  whose  rugged  features  now  glistened  with 
the  divine  feelings  which  warmed  their  bosoms,  as  they  compas- 
sionately tended  these  drooping  creatures,  and  in  nature's  homely 
and  eloquent  language  whispered  the  accents  of  comfort  and  safety, 
were  the  same  in  whom,  not  an  hour  since,  all  sense  of  manhood 
and  courage  was  swallowed  up  in  the  overwhelming  emotions  of 
Bpathetic  terror  which  encompassed  their  spirits. 

But  the  wind  gradually  freshened  into  a  hard  gale,  and  the  lon^ 
heavy  surf,  momentarily  breaking  over  the  wreck,  much  retarded 
our  efforts  to  launch  the  long-boat.  Cold,  wet,  surrounded  by 
darkness  and  a  tremendous  sea,  deafened  by  its  harsh  roar  and  the 
fiend-like  bowlings  of  the  gale,  as  it  whistled  among  the  rigging,  or 
shook  and  clashed  the  loose  sails  with  the  noise  of  thunder,  the 
spirits  of  the  men  again  gradually  sunk  beneath  their  discouraging; 
influence. 

Still  we  toiled  on,  until  it  seemed  as  if  the  powers  of  darkness 
and  the  storm  had  unitedly  poured  forth  their  wrath  for  our  destruc- 
Uon.  A  momentary  lull  had  given  a  little  impetus  to  our  exertions : 
the  boat,  suspended  over  the  side,  was  gradually  being  lowered  into 
the  water,  and  two  men  in  her  steadied  her  in  her  descent.  Fore- 
most in  the  operation,  was  the  singular  being  who  had  played  so 
important  a  part  in  the  events  of  the  night.    Suddenly  dropping 
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the  Tope  he  grasped,  he  listened  in  an  attitude  of  deep  attention. 
The  pause  was  momentary  :  '  liet  every  one/  he  exclaimed  in  hasty 
alarm, '  as  he  values  life,  hold  on.' 

The  words  had  scarcely  passed  from  his  lips,  when  a  whirlwind 
Uast  swept  across  the  ship,  in  its  fiiry  tearing  every  sail  which  had 
hung  disregarded  to  the  yards,  with  a  deafening  clash,  from  its  bolt 
ropes,  and  carrying  away  the  fore-mast  and  main-top-mast.  Light* 
ning,  too,  and  rain  came  with  it ;  and  the  sea,  lashed  into  added 
fiiry,  dashed  over  the  starboard  quarter;  in  which  direction  the 
squall  had  come,  tearing  up  bulwarks  and  stanchions ;  and  hen* 
coops  and  guns,  water  casks  and  living  men,  floated  in  wild  con- 
fusion from  side  to  side. 

I  had  instinctively  clasped  a  gun,  near  which  I  stood;  and,  as  the 
sea  msbed  on  board,  bearing  down  the  vessel  on  her  larboard  side, 
1  just  distinguished  the  rapid  clattering  of  blocks,  and  the  dash  of 
something  heavy  among  the  breakers :  it  was  the  long  boat ! 
Startled  at  the  man's  emphatic  warning,  succeeded  as  it  instantly 
was  by  the  squall,  each  had  immediately  quitted  the  falls  [to  seek 
his  own  safety,  and  the  long-boat,  with  the  two  men,  precipitately 
descended  into  the  water.  Poor  wretches  !  while  yet  a  similar  fate 
seemed  inevitably  mine,  I  felt  a  mingled  feeling  of  pity  and  horror 
at  its  dreadful  consummation.  Encumbered  by  the  ropes  attached 
to  it  and  the  ship,  the  long-boat,  after  dashing  for  a  space  among 
the  impetuous  surf,  furiously  rebounded  against  iht  main  chains, 
and  instanUy  swamped.  But,  the  men !  I  heard  withering  cries, 
and  a  quick  plashing  among  the  boiling  waters,  and  then  gurgling 
groans;  for  the  violence  of  the  blast  had  passed  away,  and  given 
place  to  a  sad  and  ominous  calmness.  But  this  was  nought  to  the 
fearful  spectacle  on  deck.  The  fore-mast  had  fallen  over  the  lar- 
board-side, and  two  wretches  writhed  beneath  it  in  helpless  agony. 
On  the  quarter-deck,  too,  there  was  blood  and  contention  ;  for  every 
one  had  crowded  thither — women,  and  seamen,  and  soldiers. 

Irritated  by  the  anguish  of  the  injuries  they  had  sustained, 
rendered  reckless  by  their  desperate  situation,  inflamed,  too,  by 
the  ardent  spirts  either  party  had  liberally  indulged  in,  the  angry 
and  bitter  feelings  of  man's  nature  had  become  aroused ;  and  queru* 
lous  complainings,  and  smothered  curses,  and  the  scowl  of  inalice, 
heightened  into  open  and  passionate  revilings,  till  at  length  blow 
succeeded  blow,  and  the  headlong  and  mortal  combat  became 
general ;  as  though  the  wrath  of  the  elements  were  not  already  too 
much,  but  that  man  must  seek  his  enemy  in  his  fellow-sufferer !  A 
dispute  had  broken  out  between  the  seamen  and  soldiers :  bayonets 
and  belaying  pins,  handspikes  and  crow-bars,  were  their  formidable 
weapons.  In  vain  did  the  more  temperate,  and,  perhaps,  the  more 
numerous,  portion  interfere,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  unnatural  encounter : 
the  infuriate  men  dealt  their  blows  blindly  and  indiscriminately  on 
friend  and  mediator. 
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.  '  Thk  ia  too  dreadftil/  at  length  ^uJaimed'tke  Captain':  '  tf  yolt 
are  meo^  desist !  Field/  and  he  seized  the  raised  arm  of  a  man 
prepared  to  strike  an  ahready  prostrate  soldier^ '  you  hare  saikdl 
with  me  nearly  two  years  {  hitherto  I  have  esteemed  you  as  a  man 
and  a  sailor  3  is  this  your  conduct^  and  on  such  a  night )  Look  around 
you^  men^  on  the  wild  sea  and  this  shattered  wrecks  and  ask  your-* 
selves  how  have  you  done  your  duty  as  men  and  seamen.  Shame^ 
shame !  * 

He  had  touched  the  right  chord.  The  men>  who  had,  oHe  by  on«^ 
dropped  their  weapons  as  he  proceeded,  overcome  with  shame,  cow- 
ered forward  to  avoid  the  angry  glance  €i  that  eye  they  had  been 
wont  to  fear  and  love. 

Following  up  the  advantage  he  had  gained,  the  Captain  proceeded : 
'  Aye,  these  feelings  indeed  do  you  honour.  There,  there  3  the  mis-* 
chief  that  is  done  cannot  now  be  helped ;  but  let  us  make  all  Uid 
amends  we  can.  The  day  will  soon  break,  and  the  wind  has  in  s 
great  measure  subsided ;  there  are  tWo  boats  yet,  and,  if  the  land  ii 
near,  we  shall  quickly  see  it  Poor  lambs,*  he  continued,  with  deep 
feeling,  as  he  looked  down  on  the  females,  who,  beneath  the  united 
effects  of  cold,  wet,  and  feaf ,  lay  sensdess  on  the  deck,  '  what  can 
be  done  for  you  ?  * 

He  raised  one  in  his  arms  ^  but  the  head,  with  its  long  tresses, 
bent  lifelessly  on  her  bosom,  and  h^r  arms  dropped  down,  relaxed, 
by  her  side. 

'God!  they  are  dead!'  uttered  he  in  a  tone  of  horror.  We 
chafed  their  pale  hands  and  paler  temples,  and  appUed  all  the 
remedies  our  ignorance  and  poor  ability  suggested  j  but  these  weak 
efforts  availed  but  little.  Life  was  not  indeed  extinct ;  but  the 
horrors  of  the  night  seemed  to  have  arrested  all  sense  and  percept 
tion.  Motionless,  and  with  closed  eyes,  they  reclined  upon  our 
bosoms,  a  faint  sigh  or  a  convulsive  emotion  of  the  lips  alone 
betraying  existence.  There  was  one  among  them  returning  to  a 
mother  she  had  not  seen  from  earliest  infancy,  but  upon  whose 
affectionate  heart  the  image  of  that  mother  was  stamped  with  the 
never*dying  intensity  of  true  affection  5  and  the  sweet  soul  wept, 
and  uttered  a  low,  plaintive,  and  dove-hke  cry,  '  My  mother !  my 
mother!' 

Convinced  that  any  efforts  we  could  make  would  be  unavailina^, 
until  day  broke  to  discover  our  real  situation,  sad  and  anxious^ 
did  our  miserable  party  watch  the  first  streaks  of  silver  that 
heralded  its  approach. 

And  day  at  length  beamed  ! 

The  decks  and  bulwarks  abaft  were  already  broken  up )  and  the 
tremulous  quivering  that  ran  through  every  timber,  too  surely  con<^ 
vinced  us  that  the  ship's  back  was  broken.  The  fallen  masts  and 
their  tangled  rigging  strewed  the  waist  on  the  larboard  aide ;  aoA 
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m  poctt  fJkm  bty  beneafli  tlit  pondwcwi  fynnitA  MAy  tiMMd  bf 
its  weight.  He  was  dead  3  but^  by  the  look  of  agony  his  distorttd 
features  yet  wore,  his  sufferings  had  been  terrible.  Others  too  had 
sustained  injury  3  and  even  those  who  had  escaped  bodily  hurt,  worn 
down  by  fiatigue  and  anxiety,  were  little  capable  of  exertion. 

But  there  were  those  on  board  yet  unsubdued,  and  who  now 
stood  forward  to  excite  by  their  example  their  dispirited  com- 
panions  in  danger.  There  were  the  captain,  the  chief  mate,  and  a 
military  gentleman,  returning  to  his  regiment  in  India.  The  cap* 
tain  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence  that  had  for  some  time  pre<« 
Tailed,  by  exclaiming,  in  a  joyful  tone,  '  The  land  !  the  land  !* 

Instantly,  every  weary  eye  was  strained  in  the  direction  to  which 
he  pointed,  and  an  emphatic  '  Thank  God  V  burst  from  our  lipsi 
Yes,  it  was  the  land :  there  it  lay  right  a-head — a  long  low  beaohj 
BxA  stately  palms,  and  a  slender  pagoda,  rose  darkly  but  distinctly 
in  the  cold  livid  light. 

The  reef  on  which  we  had  struck  appeared  to  extend  nearly  two 
miles  from  each  extreme,  and  in  depth,  towards  the  land,  nearly 
half  a  mile*  The  united  violence  of  wind  and  sea  had  driven  th« 
ship  nearly  to  its  centre,  and  to  the  sandy  yielding  nature  of  th6 
ground  alone  had  we  been  indebted  for  our  safety.  The  shore  lay 
considerably  distant,  at  least  two  leagues,  but  this  was  of  little 
moment  5  if  that  any  boat  could  live  in  the  tremendous  surf,  of 
which  there  seemed  but  little  hopes. 

Yet  the  attempt  must  be  made.  The  cutter,  a  noble  boat^  and 
capable  of  holding  at  least  thirty,  was  lowered  from  the  larboard 
quarter.  There  was  an  instinctive  rush  towards  her ;  but  it  was 
instantly  checked  by  the  impressive  appeal  of  the  captain.  '  I  trust,' 
lie  exclaimed,  pointing  to  the  ladies,  and  the  injured  men,  ^  that 
even  now  you  will  not  fbrget  their  helpless  situation.* 

Nearty  two  hundred  souls  stood  on  that  frail  and  fost-perishinff 
wreck.  Already  were  her  decks  partiaUy  under  water,  while  each 
soceeeding  swell  further  weakened  her.  This  and  another  smaller 
were  their  only  apparent  means  of  reaching  the  shore ;  yet  not  one 
of  Uiat  number  selfishly  pressed  forward  to  secure  his  own  safety 
until  he  had  discharged  the  divine  duties  of  humanity.  Scarcely 
waiting  till  the  captain  had  finished,  seamen  and  soldiers  together 
We  will  I  we  will  r 


As  many  only  as  she  could  with  safety  hold,  in  addition  to  the 
females  and  the  wounded  and  mutilated,  descended  into  the  cutter  -, 
and,  as  the  surf  receded  from  the  wreck,  the  ropes  that  confined  her 
were  gradually  slackened,  and  she  drifted  from  along-side.  The 
retumiufi;'  swell  overtook  her  3  and,  rising  on  its  summit,  the  boat 
q>pecured  for  an  instant  to  stagger.  This  was  a  moment  of  breath* 
less  alarm ;  but  the  next  she  passed  thebreakers,  and  a  shout  of  joy 
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answered  bj  us  on  board  announced  ber  safety^  and  her  arrival  vtM 
smoother  water. 

The  other  boat^  on  examination,  was  found  so  much  injured,  that 
to  trust  ourselves  in  her  would  have  been  utter  madness.  We  had 
no  alternative,  therefore,  but  to  await  the  return  of  the  cutter,  or 
assistance  from  land. 

Not  long  were  we  kept  in  suspense.  Presently,  nimierous 
catamarans  surrounded  the  ship,  (merely  planks  lashed  together,) 
allured  perhaps  by  ihe  hope  of  plunder  3  and  at  length,  two  Massulu 
boats,  in  one  of  which,  the  second  mate  returned  from  the  shore, 
came  alongside. 

The  crew  of  the  cutter  had  found  an  hospitable  reception  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  T.,  the  Honourable  Company's  commercial  resident^ 
who,  on  the  first  intimation  of  oiu*  disaster,  had  ordered  out  every 
boat  this  remote  spot  afforded,  to  our  assistance. 

All  anxiety  as  to  personal  safety  now  completely  set  at  re^t, 
cheerfully  did  the  crew  toil  all  the  day  through,  though  not  a 
breath  of  air  tempered  the  heat  of  that  tropical  sun,  to  snatch  from 
the  general  wreck  a  portion  of  the  ship*s  cargo  3  and  the  lieist  linger- 
ing rays  of  his  light  alone  warned  them  to  abandon  their  labours 
and  the  wreck. 

As  we  neared  the  shore,  the  mate,  in  whose  boat  I  chanced  to 
be,  turned  his  gaze  seaward.  '  The  sun  has  set,'  he  muttered  half 
aloud,  half  to  himself, '  with  a  fair  promise  for  the  morrow.  If 
the  old  ship  holds  together,  we  shall  find  work  enough  in  her  yet, 
for  some  days  to  come.* 

The  boats  presently  entered  a  sort  of  channel,  the  banks  of  which 
were,  on  either  side,  covered  with  low  jungle,  or  studded  with  the 
lofty  and  luxuriant  foliage  of  Asiatic  forest-trees. 

*  Why,  where  the  devil  are  you  going,  Jones,  where  do  you  land  V 
inquired  the  mate  abruptly.  '  Just  beyond  that  bight  of  land.  Sir,' 
replied  the  man,  pointing  to  a  woody  eminence,  which  jutted  into 
the  river  or  channel :  '  a  snug  place  it  is  too,  and  the  black  fellows 
are  very  civil }'  and  the  man's  voice  gradually  sunk  into  a  whisper, 
as  though  the  speaker  wondered  at  his  own  volubility  before  his 
formidable  officer. 

The  boat  rounded  the  point,  and  the  little  village  of  Hantredee 
became  visible.  True  it  consisted  but  of  some  score  of  mud  huts, 
and  a  nondescript  pagoda  in  the  rudest  style  of  Hindoo  architec- 
ture J  but  the  pleasant  grove  behind,  and  the  smooth  esplanade  in 
front  sloping  gradually  to  the  water's  edge,  together  with  the  tents 
hastily  erected  for  our  accommodation,  and  the  bustle  and  hum  of 
the  seamen  and  Natives,  gave  to  the  scene,  at  least  in  my  eyes, 
something  infinitely  pleasing. 
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Not  a  sotil  now  remained  on  the  wreck.  Strange  as  it  may  ap< 
pear,  our  evening*9  repast  on  the  lawn-like  banks  of  the  river,  in 
that  remote  and  almost  desolate  spot,  and  under  circumstances  so 
painful,  was  to  me  one  of  peculiar  enjoyment.  Our  singular  and 
ill-assorted  viands,  too,  were  in  admirable  keeping.  They  consisted 
ai  hams,  hastily  boiled,  an  immense  cheese,  bread  from  a  cask  with 
the  head  driven  in,  and  wine,  beer,  and  spirits,  ad  libitum.  The 
evening  was  delightfuL  A  faint  and  balmy  air  rustled  among  the 
trees,  and  with  the  distant  and  solemn  boom  of  the  surf,  alone 
broke  on  the  perfect  stillness  of  nature :  the  features  of  the  land 
were  becoming  indistinct  and  shadowy  in  the  gathering  gloom  ; 
while  seaward,  a  broad  mass  of  dense  clouds,  edged  with  radiant 
crimson,  and  surmounted  by  clouds  of  feathery  light,  yet  lingered  in 
the  distant  west,  and  the  smooth  oily-looking  sea  caught,  from 
thdr  mingled  '  gloom  and  glory,*  a  solemn  and  tempered  light. 

It  will  easily  be  supposed  that,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  we 
were  not  long  in  seeking  refreshment  in  sleep,  and  that  our  slum* 
bers  were  of  Uie  soundest  description. 

A  little  before  sunrise,  however,  the  rain,  penetrating  through  the 
thin  canvas  of  the  tent,  awoke  us.  One  of  those  sudden  changes 
of  the  weather,,  so  frequent  in  the  Indian  Seas,  previous  to  the 
setting  in  of  the  S.W.  monsoon,  had  taken  place. 

The  wind  blew  with  terrific  violence,  accompanied  with  thunder 
and  torrentlike  rain,  which  at  intervals,  in  squdls  perhaps  of  half 
an  hour's  duration,  continued  the  whole,  of  the  day. 

To  attempt  to  board  the  wreck  in  such  weather,  would  have  been 
cotain  destruction;  and  the  dense  mist  that  floated  on  the  surfisice  of 
the  water,  rendering  objects  undiscemible  at  twenty  yards  distant, 
greatly  heightened  the  peril  of  the  attempt.  Occasional  gleams  of 
brightness  in  the  atmosphere,  indeed,  discovered  to  us  a  black  and 
shapeless  mass,  now  visible  above,  the  next  instant  ingulphed 
amidst  the  furious  breakers  ;  but  by  night-fall  the  beach  was  com- 
pletely strewn  with  fragments  of  the  wreck. 

There  is  little  ebe  to  relate.  Gradually  the  ship  broke  up  3  and 
by  the  period  the  crew  quitted  the  place,  (sixteen  days  from  the 
morning  of  our  disaster,)  hardly  a  vestige  of  her  remained  visible 
on  the  reef. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  at  length  as  to  how  we  occupied 
ourselves  during  this  interval.  Mr.  T.,  by  every  assistance  in  his 
power,  rendered  our  situation  as  little  irksome  as  possible ;  and  to 
his  kindness  were  we  indebted  for  our  siieedy  departure  for  Cal- 
cutta, he  having  despatched  a  messenger  over  land  to  Mausulipatam, 
to  hire  a  Native  brig  for  our  accommodation,  in  which  we  happily 
reached  Bengal,  without  experiencing  any  further  casualties. 

B. 

Oriental  Hmld,  Fol.  18.  I 
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Stanzas  for  Music. 

By  Robert  Montgomery.    (Jutt  pubHihed.) 

Oh  !  Beauty  is  the  master-charm^ 

The  Syren  of  the  soul  j 
Whose  magic  zone  encompadseth 

Creation  with  control ! 
The  love  and  light  of  human  kind. 
The  foster-flame  of  every  mind. 

'Twas  Beauty  hung  the  blue-robed  heavens  ! 

She  glitters  in  each  star  j 
Or  trippeth  on  the  twilight  breeze. 

In  melody  afar ! 
She  danceth  on  the  dimpled  stream. 
And  gambols  in  the  ripple's  gleam ! 

She  couches  on  the  coral  wave. 

And  garlandeth  the  sea  $ 
And  weaves  a  music  in  the  wind 

That  murmurs  from  the  lea  5 
She  paints  the  clouds,  and  points  the  ray> 
And  basketh  in  the  blush  of  day ! 
She  sits  among  the  spangled  trees. 

And  streaks  the  bud  and  flower ; 
She  dims  the  air  and  drops  the  dew 

Upon  the  glade  and  bower ! 
'Tis  she  unwreathes  the  wings  of  night. 
And  cradles  Nature  in  delight. 

And  woman  !-^Beauty  was  the  power 

That,  with  angelic  grace. 
Breathed  love  around  her  glowing  form. 

And  inagic  in  her  face ! 
She  crisp  d  the  silky-flashing  half. 
And  framed  her  throne,  her  forehead  fair ! 

She  arm*d  her  liquid-rolling  eye 

With  feiry  darts  of  fire  : 
She  wreath'd  the  lip  of  luscious  hue. 

And  bade  its  breath  inspire ! 
She  shaped  her  for  her  queenly  shrine. 
And  made  her  like  herscdf— divine ! 

Oh !  Beauty  is  the  master-charm. 

The  Syren  of  the  soul  5 
Whose  magic  zone  encompasseth 

Creation  with  control ! 
The  love  and  light  of  human  kind. 
The  foster-flame  of  every  mind. 
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Commercial  Rbsearches  and  Labours  of  M.  Cesar  Moreau. 

To  retrace  the  origin  of  our  trade ;  to  record  the  rise  and  pro* 
gress  of  each  of  its  multifarious  branches  j  to  bring  them  fbrth^  as 
it  were,  from  the  dustj  scrolls  of  libraries^  and  exhibit  thus  the 
whole  conunercial  system  of  the  British  £mpire  in  an  intelligible 
and  luminous  array, — ^has  been  the  object  of  the  many  works  which 
M.  Moreau  has  undertaken  with  a  spirit,  and  persevered  in  with  a 
zeal  and  a  correctness,  that  reflect  on  him  the  highest  credit.  We 
have  frequently  had  occasion  to  speak  of  this  gentleman's  merits 
and  qualifications  for  the  peculiar  studies  to  which  he  has  devoted 
the  greater  part  of  his  lifej  and  we  have  now  the  gratification 
to  see  that  these  merits  are  as  fully  appreciated  by  his  own  country** 
men,  as  they  have  been  by  oursdves.  The  following  testimony, 
from  a  recent  French  work  published  in  this  metropolis,  will  bea^ 
out  our  assertions  :— 

'The  ''Examen  du  Commerce  de  la  Grande  Bretagne,"  Is  thfe 
twelfth  production  with  which  the  inde&tigable  pefi  of  M.  Moreau 
has  enriched  the  cabinet  of  the  statesman,  the  counting-house  of 
the  merchant,  and  the  library  of  every  man  who  wishes  to  explain, 
by  an  investigation  of  facts,  the  lon^-inexplicable  phenomenon  of 
the  commercial  grandeur  of  Great  Britain.  If  we  deem  commerce, 
its  devdopment,  its  action,  and  its  re-action,  as  the  real  arteries 
which  carry  life  through  that  vast  political  body,  with  the  same 
truth  may  we  say  that  no  writings  have  dcscribca  the  nature  and 
conditions  of  its  existence  in  a  more  lucid  or  more  mathemati- 
cally exact  manner  than  the  tables  of  M.  Moreau.  This  method  of 
reasoning  on  the  highest  questions  of  social  order,  and  of  rescuing 
them  in  some  measure  from  the  vagueness  of  theory,  to  subject 
tbem  to  the  logic  of  positive  calculation,  constitutes  a  genius  entirely 
new  in  the  domains  of  political  science.  The  labours  of  M.  Mmmil 
belong  to  no  school-system  or  party ;  he  is  at  once  their  originator 
and  their  model ;  and,  if  he  himself  may  be  supposed  to  be  astonished 
at  any  thing  connected  with  them,  he  must,  without  doubt,  be  so  at 
the  general  ntiUty  and  perfect  success,  which  have  been  the  fruits 
of  a  conception  so  simple,  in  an  age  when  the  merit  of  intellectual 
labours  is  not  unf^uently  made  dependant  on  the  complexity  in 
whidk  they  are  involved.  The  idea  once  discovered,  M.  Moreau 
bad  only  to  work  it  out  by  persevering  diligence  and  patience  in^ 
exhaustible ;  but,  though  no  great  e^rt  c^  genius  was  connected 
y/Mk  that  diligence  and  that  patience,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the 
primary  conception  carries  with  it  a  character  of  reflection  and  of 
Justoess  which  distinguishes  it  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in 
the  present  age.  Arriving  in  England  at  a  moment  when  peace 
IhmI  j«0t  diBsipatad  the  shades  which  had  coiic6aled  the  real  sItuatioQ 
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of  this  country  from  the  eyes  of  Europe,  M.  Moreau  deemed  it  n^ 
cessary  to.  resolve  two  most  important  questions,  then  generally 
discussed)  namely,  1.  Were  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of 
Great  Britain,  in  reality,  as  prodigious  as  they  were  represented  ? 
9.  What  were  the. true  causes  of  such  a  prodigy,  if  it  existed — the 
nature  of  its  solidity,  and  the  conditions  of  its  existence  ?  Such 
were  the  thoughts  that  ori^nated  the  undertaking  of  M.  Moreau : 
hut  how  were  the  means  of  solving  this  two-fold  problem  to  be  ob- 
tained ?  Had  he  inquired  of  the  multitude  of  English  writers  who 
bad  treated  on  this  subject,  he  would  have  found  in  them  nothing 
but  a  perpetual  conflict  of  contradictory  opinions,  marked  not  by 
the  impress  of  truth  by  those  of  the  opposing  parties  which  have 
at  all  times  divided  Great  Britain.  One  set  would  have  held  out  a 
picture  of  exaggerated  prosperity,  and  another  of  imaginary  de- 
cline. If  he  had  recourse  to  the  information  furnished  by  Govern- 
ment, there  would  have  been  exhibited  the  movements  oi  the  na- 
tional prosperity,  not  as  they  had  taken  place,  but  as  the  politics  of 
the  Cabinet  wished  them  to  appear  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  Lastly, 
had  he  examined  foreign  writers,  he  would  have  found  nothing  but 
the  echo  of  the  idle  dreams  and  prejudices,  worse  than  childish,  <^ 
which  the  commercial  and  politiod  organisation  of  this  Empire 
has  been  the  subject.  What  course  then  did  M.  Moreau  pursue 
to  get  at  the  truth,  amidst  the  numerous  errors  that  surrounded  his 
subject  ?  He  neither  rejected  nor  admitted  exclusively  any  of  the 
elements  of  conviction  which  we  have  mentioned ;  he  invoked  the 
whole,  not  to  borrow  from  them  their  speculative  opinions,  but  to 
extract  from  them  the  few  facts  which  they  contained  ^  and,  submit- 
ting afterwards  this  numeric  harvest  to  the  most  exact  of  existing 
tests  in  such  matters,  namely.  Parliamentary  documents,  he  has 
succeeded  in  presenting  to  the  world  a  Table  more  nearly  approach- 
ing to  absolute  truth,  than  any  statement  ever  published  on  the 
state  of  each  of  the  branches  of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
organisation  of  Great  Britain,  considered  in  the  separate  relations 
of  its  internal  and  external  policy. 

.  The  execution  of  this  enterprise  would  have  been  absolutely  im- 
possible any  where  else  than  in  England  -,  and  even  there  it  must 
have  encountered  numberless  difficulties.  In  order  to  realise  it, 
nothing  was  wanting  but  that  perfect  freedom  of  investigation,  the 
result  of  the  constitutional  system  which  for  so  many  ages  has 
governed  this  country,  and  has  brought  to  light  so  many  truths 
which,  had  it  it  not  been  for  it,  would  have  remained  buried  in  the 
records  of  the  administration.  But  the  having  so  deeply  known 
aU  the  resources  of  a  representative  government  as  to  be  able  to 
make  the  most  advantageous  use  of  them  in  a  foreign  land,  and  in 
the  bosom  of  a  susceptible  and  unexpensive  nation,  is  not  among 
the  least  of  the  titles  which  M.  Moreau  possesses  to  the  public 
gratitude.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  by  these  means  that  M.  Moreau 
engaged  himself  in  the  care^,  as  new  as  it  was  difficult,  Uirough 
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which  he  has  run  with  so  mach  success )  and^  as  if  every  thing 
should  be  unusual  in  his  productions,  he  has  prciceeded  directly 
opposite  to  received  methods  5  that  is  to  say,  he  has  not  made  details 
from  the  whole  of  his  subject,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  grasped  at 
the  whole,  descending  afterwards  to  details  5  and,  indeed,  the  best 
means  of  interesting  the  public  in  so  vast  a  labour,  was,  probably,  to 
surprise  their  attention  by  the  delineation  of  all  its  extent. 

The  view  of  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  with  all  parts  of  the 
world,  from  1797  to  18^4  inclusive,  was  well  calculated  to  pro- 
duce such  an  effect.  Never  before  had  so  many  facts  been  ex- 
posed and  accounted  for  in  so  small  a  compass.  It  is  the  panorama 
of  the  British  History,  during  an  age  the  most  fruitful  in  events 
of  every  kind,  the  most  rich  in  political  inferences. 

The  records  of'  the  East  India  Company,  considered  relatively  to 
Uie  revenues,  expenses,  debts,  commerce  and  navigation  from  1600 
to  1897>  from  a  work  of  immense  extent  and  importance,  at  a 
time  in  which  not  only  the  political  existence  of  100  millions  of 
men  is  about  to  be  brought  forward  before  the  British  Parliament, 
bat  when  the  whole  of  Uie  Colonial  system  itself  ia  a  subject  of 
general  conCroversy. 

The  work  on  the  origin  and  rise  of  the  siHc  trade  is  of  a  more 
special  interest  to  France  than  to  England  5  and  the  epoch  in  which 
it  was  published  gives  it  a  pecuBar  merit  which  it  will  long  pre- 
serve. 

British  Industry,  studied  in  its  exportations,  is,  of  all  the  works 
which  have  been  brought  forward  for  a  long  while,  the  best  cal- 
culated to  dispel  the  illusions  which  the  outward  view  of  this  indus- 
try has  created  in  the  minds  of  foreigners,  and  well  calculated  also 
to  animate  them  with  a  noble  emulation. 

In  his  work  on  the  Royal  and  Commercial  Navy  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, M.  Moreau  has  sucqeeded  in  connecting  considerations  of  the 
wisest  policy  with  the  material  interests  of  a  mercantile  navigation. 
The  statistical  picture  of  Ireland  is  of  the  highest  importance  at  a 
time  in  which  this  valuable  appendage  of  the  British  Empire  causes 
such  well-founded  solicitude. 

Lastly,  the  table  comparing  the  commerce  of  France  with  all 
parts  of  the  world,  before  the  Revolution  and  since  the  Restoration; 
the  statistical  examination  of  this  kingdom  in  18^7  9  and  the  work 
which  has  served  as  a  text  to  this  article, — concur  in  proving,  that 
the  scrutinizing  fi;enius  of  M.  Moreau  is  equal  to  the  most  important 
tasks,  and  promises  to  France  a  man  the  most  capable  of  a]ipre- 
ciadng  and  of  defending  the  true  interests  of  her  commerce  and  her 
industry. 

If  all  England  has  been  unable  to  refuse  M.  Moreau  the  homage 
of  her  admiration  for  the  secrets  which  he  has  revealed  to  her,  and 
the  strong  light  which  he  has  thrown  on  ever^  branch  of  her  pro* 
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8perity  i  if  every  English  newspaper  has  marked  him  as  the  eoo-^ 
pomiat  who  'was  best  able  to  unravel  every  thread  of  her  sys- 
tem I  if  all  parties  have  made  use  of  his  works  as  of  so  many  autho- 
rities^  and  have  joined  together  to  load  him  with  praise^ — it  is  im- 
possible that  France  should  not  have  a  right  to  expect  the  same 
services  from  the  zeal  and  patriotism  of  this  writer ;  and  he^  in  his 
turn^  will  have  ^  right  to  expect  from  her  the  same  applause.* 


Liberty. 

Light  of  all  lands  !  how  sweetly  fortb^ 

Like  joy,  in  sorrow  spoken. 
Bursts  on  the  nations  of  the  earth 
)Jer  glorious  star,  of  heavenly  birth, 

b  er  chains  renounced  and  broken. 

And  with  her  thousand  harmonies. 

Woke  to  celestial  tone. 
The  heart,  the  bounding  hearty  replies 
Idke  the  glad  lark,  in  her  own  sides, 

A  music  all  its  own. 

The  deer  upon  the  mountain  side. 

Bounds,  roaming  wide  and  wild. 
But  its  free  native  hiOs  denied. 
The  morning  dew,  the  chrystal  tide, 

^oon  pines  the  forest  child. 

The  eagle's  tameless  soul  decays^ 

Shut  from  the  glorious  day  -, 
Droop*d  his  vain  pinion,  dimmed  the  gaze 
That,  quenchless,  dar*d  the  noontide  blase. 

And  drank  the  living  ray. 

In  vahi  the  joyous  heaven  and  earth 

SmOe  in  the  captive's  eye ; 
They  call  no  thrill  of  transport  forth. 
The  voice  of  freedom  and  of  mirth 

But  mocks  his  misery. 

Nature,  in  bounty  unconfin  d. 

Showers  down  her  gifts  on  all  3 
But  man,  usurping  man,  would  bind 
The  unfetter*d  thought,  the  quenchless  mind. 

In  base,  ignoble  thrall. 

Fain  would  he  fix  the  chain  of  shame 

Upon  a  race  of  slaves  j 
But  surer  hope  were  his  to  tame 
The  gales  that  blow,  the  fires  that  0ame^ 

Or  ocean's  thousand  w^ves,  H.  "W.  J. 
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Jov^UAL  pf  THV  English  Es^pbdition  fmoic  Inpi^ 
TO  Egypt. 

[OcmcfaMtod  from  page  498,  toL  xtU.] 

Chapter  XVIII. 

J%e  Turks  make  an  inefectual  Attempt  to  land  a  Body  of  Troops  at 
Gyteh,  Nomination  of  a  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  his  arrival  at 
Cairo.  Departure  of  the  Grand  Vizier.  Interesting  Anecdote 
of  the  Honesty  of  an  Arab,  and  Gratitude  of  the  Beys.  Numerous 
Desertions  amongst  the  Troops  of  the  Garrison.  News  from 
Europe,  announcing  the  Peace  of  Amiens.  Some  qf  the  Indian 
Troops  receive  an  Order  to  depart.  The  Army  quits  Egypt,  and 
embarks  for  Suez. 

Towards  tbe  end  of  Jaanaiy^  the  Turks  made  an  attempt  to 
land  at  Gyzehj  but  the  garrison  troops  immediately  armed  them- 
selves and  compelled  them  to  retreat.  They  reascended  the  river, 
and  landed  under  the  ramparts  of  the  town,  from  whence  they  sent 
a  detachment  of  cavalry  to  take  possessien  of  Mour^  Bey*8  country- 
house,  which  was  situated  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  which  we  bad 
converted  into  a  hospital  for  those  ii^ected  with  the  plague,  under 
the  protection  of  a  military  guard.  A  company  of  the  8th  light 
dragoons,  which  had  arrived  on  the  preceding  day,  pursued  them, 
gained  the  advantage  over  them,  and  reached  the  house  in  time  to 
defend  the  entrance.  The  Turkish  officer,  who  was  an  Hungarian 
reo^^ade,  did  not  dare  to  charge  our  troops.  He  said  that  he  had 
been  ordered  to  occupy  the  post ;  but  that,  since  they  refused  to 
permit  him,  he  was  anxious  to  spare  the  effusion  of  blood,  and 
would,  therefore,  send  for  fresh  instructions,  and  wtut  their  arrival 
before  he  took  any  further  steps.  These  instructions  arrived  at 
eleven  in  the  evening,  when  he  returned  and  joined  those  Turks 
who  were  in  pursuit  of  the  Beys.  General  Stuart  left  us  on  tbe 
28tb,  and  was  followed  by  Lord  Cavan,  on  the  dOth,  both  for 
Alexandria. 

The  Grand  Vizier  being  about  to  quit  Egypt,  the  Porte  ap- 
pointed Mohammed  Yousouf  Pasha,  to  succeed  him  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  country  in  quality  of  Viceroy.  This  person  arrived 
at  Cairo,  from  Alexandria,  in  February  -,  on  which,  the  Vizier  im- 
mediately ordered  his  army  to  hold  itself  in  readiness  to  march. 
He  encamped  his  troops  in  the  vicinity  of  Cairo. 

He  was  extremely  anxious,  before  his  departure,  to  obtain  the 
restoration  of  forts  Ibrahim  and  Gyzeh.  Lord  Cavan  yielded 
to  his  wishes  with  regard  to  the  first  of  these  places,  but  would 
never  consent  to  give  up  the  second,  which  was  an  essential  point 
to  insure  the  return  of  the  army  to  India,  and  which  also  contained 
i|U  tbe  magazines, 
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One  day,  in  the  beginning  of  March,  whilst  the  Greneral  was  at 
breakfast,  the  Sheik-el-Bekir  came  to  impk)re  his  protection.  Ue 
had  been  obliged  to  quit  Cairo,  the  new  Viceroy  having  ordered 
him  to  be  arrested  and  put  to  death.  He  was  an  old  man  of  about 
sixt}',  whose  only  crime  was  that  of  having  shown  too  great  an 
attachment  towards  the  French,  and  particularly  for  G^eral 
Buonaparte.  The  conduct  of  the  Viceroy  towards  him  was  a 
direct  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Cairo,  General  Belliard  having 
stipulated  that  no  one  should  be  annoyed  for  his  opinions  or  con- 
duct with  regard  to  the  French. 

General  Ramsay  wrote  immediately  to  the  Viceroy  to  claim  the 
performance  of  this  promise,  and  to  demand  for  the  Sheik-el-Bekir 
a  free  return  to  Cairo; 

The  Viceroy  returned  an  extremely  polite  answer,  promising  at 
the  same  time  that  the  Sheik  should  not  again  be  disturbed.  £1 
Bekir  returned  to  his  abode  3  but  our  departure  probably  delivered 
him  up  to  that  vengeance  fronoi  which  we  had  for  a  short  time 
respited  him.  This,  however^  I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to 
affirm. 

The  plague  was  beginning  its  ravages  at  Boulac,  at  Cairo,  at 
Rehmanieh,  and  in  Middle  Egypt.  The  General,  consequently^ 
adopted  the  strictest  measures  to  preserve  Gyzeh  from  this  con- 
tagion. All  communication  with  the  capital  was  interdicted,  and 
the  boats,  which  either  ascended  or  descended  the  river,  were  sub- 

J'ected  to  a  quarantine.  These  precautions  were  most  urgent,  and 
lappily  effectual  5  for  Gyzeh  was,  I  believe,  almost  the  only  town 
in  Egypt,  which  remained  exempt  from  the  contagion.  The  In- 
dian army  at  Rosetta  was  attacked  by  it  and  lost  several  soldiers. 
One  of  our  surgeons  affirmed  that  this  cruel  malady  was  not  epide- 
mical, nor  even  absolutely  dangerous  in  all  cases.  '  He  offered  his 
services  to  attend  those  who  were  attacked  by  it,  and  even  inocu- 
culated  himself,  as  well  as  a  young  Arab  who  was  in  his  service, 
with  the  virus  ;  both,  however,  fell  victims  to  their  temerity. 

The  zeal  of  our  other  surgeons  was  unbounded  3  several  of 
them  shut  themselves  up  in  the  lazaretto  with  the  sufferers,  and 
were  rewarded  for  their  noble  devotion  by  the  very  small  number 
of  those  who  fell  victims  to  the  disease.  An  extraordinary  fiEU^t 
and  one  worthy  of  recital  occurred  to  a  soldier  of  the  26th 
light  dragoons.  This  man,  attacked  by  the  disorder,  felt  his  end 
approaching,  and,  suffering  the  torments  of  a  raging  thirst,  said  to 
the  physicians,  '  I  have  only  a  few  moments  to  live  j  give  me,  I 
implore  you,  a  bottle  of  port  wine  j  that  will,  perhaps,  calm  the 
agonies  I  am  enduring  !*  The  physician  consented,  and  gave  the 
bottle  to  the  dragroon,  who  swallowed  the  whole  of  its  contetits  at 
a  single  draught,  then  threw  himself  back  on  his  couch,  and  fell 
into  a  profound  sleep.  On  awaking,  he  found  himself  considerably 
better  3  he  no  lon^r  felt  the  torture  of  thirsty  and  the  racking^ 
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piuiis  lie  had  before  endured  had  subsided :  his  courage  and 
strength  inereaised  hourly;  and  the  patient  speedily  saw  himself 
perfectly  restored  to  health.  From  that  time  the  doctor  admi-^ 
nistered  port  wine  to  dl  his  paiiente,  and  did  not  lose  one.  It  is  re- 
markaUe,  that^  although  we  lost  several  soldiers^  not  a  single  officer 
pecshed.  Can  it  be  that  they  were  indebted  to  a  better-served 
table^  for  this  exception  ?  It  appears^  I  thinks  extremely  probable; 
-  Mr.  Burroughs,  Attorney-General  at  Bengal,  arrived  at  Gyzeh 
from  India,  during  the  month  of  March.  He  returtie<l  tb  Eifigland 
by  the  same  route  we  did.  An  extraordinary  advehture  happened 
to  this  gentleman,  which  I  shall  relate ;  because  it  does  honour  to 
the  Beys,  and  to  the  fidelity  of  the  Arabs,  who  do  not  in  general 
pride  themselves  much  on  this  virtue.  When  he  left  Keneh,  where 
he  embarked  1%  descend  the  Nile,  his  servant  left  behind  him,  by 
mistake,  in  the  house  which  they  had  occupied,  a  small  box  be- 
longing to  his  master :  it  contained  several  letters  of  exchange,  a 
considerably  sum  in  gold,  and  jewels,  and  other  valuable  articles. 
The  lock  was.  injured,  and  the  box  might  consequently  have  been 
opened  with  very  little  difficulty.  The  servant  did  not  dis- 
cover the  loss^  until  they  were  at  too  great  a  distance  to  think 
of  returning  to  Keneh.  On  his  arrival  at  Gyzeh,  however, 
Mr.  Burroughs  informed  General  Kamsay  of  ihe  loss*  he  had  sus- 
tained, and  begged  him  to  interest  himself  in  his  behalf  with 
Ibrahim  B^y  and  Selim.  The  General  wrote,  and  despatched  a 
Courier  to  the  Beys,  not,  however,  without  some  fear  ^s  to  his  feafe 
arrival,  from  the  troubled  state  of  the  country.  Buti  before  bis 
letter  could  possibly  have  reached  its  destination,  the  Sheik  of 
Keneh,  in  whose  hands  the  casket  had  been  placed,  apprise  Ibra- 
him of  it,  who  immediately  ordered  a  son  of  one  of  the  Bedouin 
Chiefs  to  carry  it  to  Cairo,  by  way  of  the  desert,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  Turks,  and  to  deliver  it  from  him  to  General  Ramsay,  to  whom 
he  also  wrote  to  express  the  great  pleasure  he  experienced  at  having 
it  in  his  power  to  evince,  in  the  smallest  degree,  his  gratitude  for 
the  many  kindnesses  with  which  he  had  loaded  him.  I  received  this 
casket  by  order  of  the  Genend,  and,  although  it  was  open,  and  the 
lid  only  secured  by  cords,  I  nevertheless  found,  according  to  the 
inventory  left  with  me  by  Mr.  Burroughs,  that  nothing  was  missing. 
The  Arab  demanded  a  receipt,  stating  that  the  casket  was  un- 
touched, and  an  answer  to  Ibrahim  Bey's  letter.  The  General  gave 
him  both,  and  ofl^red  him  a  reward,  in  the  name  of  the  owner. 
This,  however,  the  Arab  refused,  Ibrahim  having,  be  said,  ex- 
pressly forbidden  him  to  accept  any. 

Mr.  Hamilton  returned  from  his  expedition  into  Upper  Egypt 
towards  the  middle  of  April.  He  had  every  where  met  with  the 
kindest  reception,  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  the  Beys,  who  had 
given  strict  orders  to  this  effect,  and  had  secured  to  him  every 
jx>6sible  facility.    He  informed  us  that  the  plague  bad  made  ^eat 
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ravages  io  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  Said,  an4  that  he  had 
been  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  all  kinds  of  precautions  to  pre- 
vent his  people  fron)  communicating  with  the  inhabitants ;  but  tha^ 
happily,  during  the  whole  of  his  journey,  not  a  single  man  of  his 
party  had  been  attacked  by  the  dborder. 

About  this  time,  a  young  man,  habited  as  a  Turk,  but  calling 
himself  a  native  of  Guernsey,  arrived  at  our  garrison.  He  spoke 
both  French  and  English  extremely  well,  and  related  to  us  his  his- 
tory} according  to  which,  he  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks, 
and  compelled  to  enter  their  service.  He  added,  that  he  had  escaped 
from  their  hands,  and  had  come  to  claim  his  rights  as  an  English- 
man, desiring  to  engage  himself  as  a  soldier  in  the  18th  regi- 
ment. The  interesting  countenance  of  this  ycmth  pleaded  so  forci- 
bly in  his  behalf,  that  he  was  adipitted.  The  ^ew-comer  made, 
however,  such  good  use  of  his  time,  that  he  succeeded,  in  a  very 
few  days,  in  seducing  a  great  number  of  soldiers,  who  went  over 
to  the  Tnrks.  The  desertion,  indeed,  became  so  alarming  that  the 
General  sent  me  to  make  complaints  on  this  subject  to  the  Viceroy. 
I  did  not  doubt  that  the  fugitives  had  arrived  at  Cairo,  and  took 
with  me  two  dragoons  to  arrest  them.  On  the  road,  I  learnt  that 
several  had  been  seen  to  enter  the  citadel.  They  wished  to  form  a 
body  at  Cairo,  disciplined  according  to  the  European  mode,  and  it 
was  with  our  people  that  they  proposed  to  organise  it.  I  said  to 
the  Viceroy,  that  I  had  come  to  claim  some  soldiers  who  had  de- 
serted their  standard ;  that  the  General  knew  they  were  at  Cairo  | 
that  he  had  even  learnt  they  had  taken  refuge  in  the  citadel  He 
replied,  that  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  it ;  but  that,  if  it  were 
really  the  case,  he  would  engage  his  word  to  send  them  back  to 
Gyzeh. 

On  my  return  home,  I  perceived,  near  Fort  Ibrahim,  in  the  midst 
of  a  detachment  of  Turkish  troops,  two  men  disguised,  whom  I 
recognised  as  soldiers  belonging  to  the  18th  regiment.  I  conti- 
nued my  route  without  appearing  to  remark  them.  On  my  arri- 
val at  Gyzeh,  however,  1  mformed  General  Ramsay  of  the  circum- 
stance, but  told  him  that  I  had  not  a  sufficient  force  with  me  to 
arrest  the  deserters,  and  that,  the  Viceroy  having,  besides,  promised 
to  send  them  back,  I  had  thought  it  advisable  to  await  his  determi«r 
nation. 

During  the  night  of  the  24th,  nine  other  soldiers  deserted,  carry- 
ing with  them  their  arms,  and  accompanied  by  the  young  native  of 
Guernsey.  A  dragoon  followed  their  example,  taking  with  him  his 
horse.  We  then  discovered  that  we  had  been  duped,  and  that  our 
Englishman  was  nothing  more  than  the  agent  of  the  Viceroy. 

The  General,  being  much  irritated  at  this  conduct,  sent  me  again 
to  Cairo,  at  seven  in  the  morning,  with  a  positive  order  to  claim  the 
deserters,  and  to  notify  that,  if  in  the  space  of  three  hours  they  were 
not  given  up,  all  conmiunication  between  Cairo  and  Gyzeh  must 
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cease.  I  took  with  me  twelve  dragoons,  to  arrest  sueh  of  theftigi- 
tlves  as  I  foight  overtake  on  the  road,  and  to  escort  back  those  who 
should  be  delivered  up  to  me.  Arrived  near  Cairo,  we  spurred  our 
horses,  and  entered  the  court  of  the  palace  at  full  gallop,  where 
my  little  troop  ranged  itself  in  order  of  battle.  This  bold  bearing 
seemed  to  intimidate  the  Turks,  who,  on  their  side,  advanced  a  de« 
tachment  of  cavalry  and  of  infantry. 

I  entered  the  Viceroy's  palace,  explained  to  him  the  motive  of 
my  vbit,  and,  with  my  watch  in  my  hand,  granted  him  three  hours, 
within  which  space  of  time  all  the  deserters  were  to  be  given  up 
tome. 

I  had  scarcely  concluded  my  conference,  when  one  of  my  dragoons 
requested  permission  to  speak  with  me,  and  informed  me  that  the 
Serjeant  who  commanded  them  had  just  seized,  from  a  Turkish 
soldier,  a  musket  belonging  to  the  18th  regiment.  I  gave  orders 
for  Its  retention,  and  communicated  this  circumstance  to  the 
Viceroy,  who  then  wished  to  persuade  me  that  they  had  arrested 
one  of  the  deserters,  and  that  he  was  then  in  the  palace.  I  re- 
quested to  see  him,  and,  on  questioning  him,  learnt  that  he  had 
been  seduced  by  a  man  belonging  to  the  household  of  the  Viceroy, 
and  speaking  English,  from  which  circumstances  I  judged  that  the 
person  indicated  could  have  been  no  other  than  a  dragoman,  for- 
merly attached  to  the  service  of  Liord  Keith.  I  then  begged  the 
Viceroy,  who  denied  any  knowledge  or  participation  in  these  pro- 
ceedings, to  have  the  culprit  sought  for.  My  deserter  recognised 
him  hnmediately,  and  I  insisted,  more  peremptorily  than  ever,  on 
the  others  being  delivered  up  to  me.  At  length,  by  dint  of  menaces, 
I  succeeded  in  prevailing  on  the  Viceroy  to  give  up  nine,  with  a 
promise  to  send  the  remainder  on  the  following  morning  -,  a  pro- 
mise which  he  faithfully  kept  -,  but  all  our  endeavours  to  seize  the 
EA^ish  traitor  were  unsuccessful. 

These  poor  wretches  were,  on  their  arrival,  brought  before  a 
council  of  war,  and  all  condemned  to  death :  clemency,  however, 
prevailed^  and  two  only  were  executed  3  the  others  obtained  pardon. 

Such  were  the  events  which  were  passing  amongst  us,  when  the 
peace  concluded  at  Amiens,  between  the  warlike  Powers,  put  an 
end  to  our  stay  in  Egypt.  The  Indian  army  received  orders  to 
return  to  Calcutta,  with  the  exception  of  the  10th,  61st,  and  80th 
regiments  5  which,  to  their  great  regret,  were  recalled  to  Europe. 
The  troops  were  at  liberty  individually  to  oflfer  their  services  for 
India  ^  and  about  from  a  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  men  availed 
themMlves  of  this  permission. 

On  the  10th  of  May  the  army  concentrated  itself  at  Gyzehj 
where  preparations  had  been  made  for  its  reception,  as  well  as  for 
its  crossing  the  desert  to  Suez,  where  the  fleet  awaited  it. 
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As  I  had  almost  the  sole  charge  of  these  arrangements^  I  took 
care  to  establish  two  depdts  of  provisions  and  water  3  the  one  at 
Birket-el-Hadji^  at  the  entrance  of  the  desert,  and  the  other  about 
half  way  on  the  route.  The  distance  from  Cairo  to  Suez  is  about 
twenty-three  leagues ;  and  there  Is  not  a  single  drop  of  water  to  be 
met  with  on  the  whole  of  the  roiad  from  Birket-d-Hadji  to  that 
post. 

The  army  passed  through  Boulac  before  entering  the  desert^  and 
made  the  journey  in  detadbments. 

General  Baird  left  with  the  last.  We  separated  from  him  with  very 
great  regret.  This  i^rortby  chief  had  always  distinguished  himself 
by  the  lively  int^eat  which  be  took  in  the  officers  tinder  his  cotn- 
mandy  and  by  his  solicitude  ibr  the  comfort  of  the  sd^diery.  Severe, 
but  strictly  just,  in  the  exercise  of  his  duties^  he  was  equally  loved 
and  respected  by  all  his  subordinate. 

Gyzdi  was  cbmfpktely -evacuated  on  the  21st,  which  plunged  the 
inhabitants  in  the  greatest  distress.  The  town  appeared  quite 
deserted  3  f»r,  such  -wbs  the  dread  mspired  by  the  Turks,  that  they 
almost  invariably  concealed  themselves  on  their  approach. 

The  army  repaired  to  Suez,  and  embarked  for  India  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  6th  of  June,  with  the  ieiceplion  of  a  detachment  of  sepoys, 
one  of  the  soldiers  of  which  had  been  l^ttacked  by  the  plague.' 
This  detachment  sailed  about  the  end  of  July.         * 

Before  quittii;ig  Gyzeh,  Gi^pi^ral  Roipsfty  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Viceroy.  Until  then  he  had  always  avoided  seeing  him,  feeling,  from 
many  circumstances  which  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  nothing  l\ut 
dislike  and  contempt  for  his  character.  The  General  was  old,  and 
consequently  rather  timid  on  horseback;  Mohammed  X^^^^f 
who,  on  his  arrival,  saw  him  take  some  precaution  in  dlismo^tiug^ 
indulged  in  a  little  ridicule  on  the  occasion,  and  exclaimed  to  his 
interpreter,  from  whom  I  afterwards  learnt  it,  *  Is  it  this  timid  old 
man,  then,  who  has  sometimes  endeavoured  to  intui\ic^^  Wf  •  ^^ 
may  congratulate  himself  that  I  was  not  sooner 'acquainte<i  with 
him;  I  should  then  have  acted  with  him  more  at  my  ease,  an^-have 
made  a  more  advantageous  bargain.*  But  Oie  viceroy  w;as  mis- 
taken ;  the  General's  firmness  was  equal  to  his  bravery;  and  neither 
ridicule  nor  menaces  could  have  made  him  deviate,  for  a  moment, 
from  the  right  path.  This  worthy  officer  had  gained  his  rank  at 
the  point  of  his  sword,  and  amongst  many  other  anecdotes  of  him, 
related  in  the  army,  was  that  of  his  memorable  conduct  at  the 
battle  of  Lincelles  in  1794,  where,  at  the  head  of  the  40th 
regiment  of  infismtry  of  the  line,  he  repulsed  a  force  triple  in 
numbers  to  his  own,  giving  proof,  on  the  field  of  battle^  of  equal 
intrepidity  and  presence  pi  o^ind. 
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Chaftsr  XIX. 

Departure  of  the  Author  from  Boulacfor  Alexandria — Description 
of  this  Town  and  its  Environs — Misunderstanding  between  the 
English  and  the  Turks — The  latter  are  driven  out  of  the  Town — 
Symptoms  of  Plague  in  the  Army — Arrival  of  Despatches  from 
England,  which  is  followed  by  the  Expedition  of  one  of  the  Com" 
mander-in-Chiefs  Aides-de-camp  to  Cairo— Some  Remarks  on  the 
Mamelukes,  after  their  departure  from  Qyzeh — Reflections  on  the 
actual  State  of  Egypt,  and  the  Pasha  who  governs  it — The 
Author  quits  the  Army,  and  returns  to  England. 

I  QUITTED  Boulac  on  ^e  morning  of  the  ^4th  of  May,  and  em- 
barked on  the  Nile,  with  four  of  my  companions,  who  had  obtained 
leave  from  General  Baird  to  return  to  Europe.  The  period  of  my 
service  on  the  staff  of  the  Indian  army  having  expired,  I  only 
thought  of  returning  to  Alexandria,  where  my  regiment  was  en- 
camped, and  on  the  point  of  leaving  £gypt  for  Gibraltar.  We 
descended  the  Nile  as  far  as  Rahmameh,  where  we  landed  on  the 
28th  j  £rom  thence  we  continued  our  joiurney  to  Alexandria,  by  way 
of  Damanhour. 

Major  Moore,  who  was  second  in  comniand  of  the  cavalry,  was 
stationed  here,  and  lent  us  both  horses  and  camels.  We  reached 
Damanhour  on  the  ^^d,  at  one  in  the  afternoon,  and  were  received 
by  the  officers  of  the  26th  with  the  greatest  cordiality.  The 
plague  had  unfortunately  commenced  its  ravages  here,  and  orders 
had  just  been  given  for  the  encampment  of  the  troops  without  the 
town. 

On  the  morning  of  the  31st,  we  continued  our  route  towards 
Alexandria,  where  we  arrived  the  following  day,  at  noon.  During 
the  greater  part  of  our  march,  our  course  had  been  along  the  bank 
of  an  old  amal,  (now  dry,)  which  formerly  conducted  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  from  Rahmanieh  to  Alexandria,  and  we  crossed,  by  a 
bridge  of  boats,  the  intrenchment  made  by  the  English  army,  afiter 
the  battle  of  the  21st  of  March.  This  intrenchment  had  been  made 
to  cut  off  the  possibility  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile  reaching  Alexan- 
dria, then  occupied  by  a  French  garrison.  This  canal  has  since 
been  reconstructed,  by  the  Viceroy,  Mohammed-Aly,  under  the 
direction  of  French  engineers ;  an  inunense  work,  which  has  cost 
the  Pasha  enormous  siuns,  and  which  must  be  regarded  as  a  great 
benefit  to  the  commerce  of  Egypt,  since  it  has  re-established  a 
certain  communication  between  this  town  and  the  Nile. 

The  English  gurrison,  which  occupied  Alexandria  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  French  troops,  fdt'in  their  turn  the  consequences 
of  the  measure  they  had  adopted  for  preventing  the  waters  of  the 
Nile  from  reaching  Alexandria.  The  cisterns  of  the  town  were  no 
Jooger  suppHed  from  it ;  the  water  furnished  by  the  wells  was 
brackish^  a^id  that  which  was  brought  from  Rosetta  in  boats,  was 
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the  only  kind  of  which  they  could  make  use.  The  delightful  gar- 
dens which  were  formerly  the  ornament  of  Alexandria^  being  no 
longer  fertilised  by  the  mud  deposited  by  the  waters  of  the  canal, 
had  become  almost  as  barren  as  the  desert  which  borders  them. 

Founded  by  the  Macedonian  Conqueror,  who,  sensible  of  all  the 
advantages  of  its  position,  conceived  the  hope  of  its  becoming  one 
day  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the  whole  world,  the  town  of 
Alexandria  is  seated  on  a  long  and  narrow  slip  of  land  between  the 
sea  and  the  Lake  Mareotis,  with  which  it  communicates  by  means  of 
Cleopatra's  canal,  which  at  once  furnishes  it  with  the  water  necessary 
for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants,  and  facilitates  its  commerce 
\ritb  the  interior.  But  this  town,  so  celebrated  in  antiquity,  and 
which,  under  the  brilliant  court  of  the  Lagides,  enjoyed,  during^ 
three  centuries,  a  continually  flourishing  state  of  prosperity,  is  now 
only  the  shadow  of  its  former  self.  Its  unpaved  streets  are  narrow 
and  crooked  -,  its  houses  low  and  unwholesome  ^  its  public  edifices  poor 
and  in  bad  taste  ;  and,  after  having,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus, 
contained  a  population  of  300,000  free  men,  and  more  than  double 
that  number  of  women  and  slaves,  it  now  does  not  count  more 
than  from  15,000  to  20,000  inhabitants. 

Alexandria  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  town  j  the  first  of 
which  is  of  much  greater  extent  than  the  second.  It  is  partly  en- 
circled by  walls  of  Arab  architecture,  flanked  with  towers.  Their 
circumference  is  calculated  at  two  leagues ;  but  the  space  which 
they  enclose  forms  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  ancient  town  of 
the  Ptolomies,  the  ruins  of  which  are  seen  scattered  over  a  surface 
three  times  as  considerable.  The  foot  of  the  traveller  encounters  at 
every  step  the  remains  of  monuments  and  foundations,  actually 
level  with  the  soil :  every  thing  presents  to  the  view  traces  of  the 
most  frightful  desolation ;  and,  in  those  burning  sands  formerly 
covered  with  so  many  edifices,  nothing  is  now  seen  but  a  few 
straggling  date  trees,  or  some  isolated  columns,  the  silent  evidences 
of  a  splendour  which  no  longer  exists. 

Amongst  those  ancient  remains  which  more  particularly  attract 
the  attention  is  Pompey*s  Pillar,  considered  by  several  travellers  to 
be  the  most  perfect  architectural  column  which  exists  of  its  kind, 
and  the  height  of  which  is  about  115  feet.  Next  to  this  may  be 
ranked  the  two  obelisks,  vulgarly  called  Cleopatra*s  Needles ;  one  of 
which  is  still  standing,  and  the  other  overthrown.  Although,more 
than  fifty  feet  high,  and  seven  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base, 
they  are,  nevertheless,  formed  out  of  a  solid  block  of  granite.  It  is 
conjectured  that  they  formerly  ornamented  the  entrance  to  the 
palace  of  the  Ptolomies,  the  hiins  of  which  are  seen  very  near  fhis 
spot. 

Edifices  of  another  description,  but  not  less  wonderful,  equally 
attract  the  attention  of  the  traveller ;  these  are  the  Catacombs,  or 
grottos,  cut  in  the  rock,  which  have  served  for  the  Interment  of 
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whde  gtneratlons.  Hiey  cbmnidiiee  at  the  extremity  of  the  oU 
town^  and  extend  to  a  considerable  distance  along  the  coast.  As  to 
the  celebrated  Pharos^  placed  by  the  ancients  amongst  the  wonders 
of  the  world)  it  is  now  a  castle  called  Pharillon^  which  serves  as  a 
directing  guide  to  vessels  entering  the  port. 

The  slip  of  limd  on  which  Alexandria  is  built  is  nearly  a  league 
in  length.  On  each  of  the  two  shores  of  this  point  is  a  port.  That 
of  the  weaton  side^  or  the  old  port,  was  not  frequented  by  the 
Europeans  b^ore  the  arrival  of  the  French  in  Egypt.  The  entrance 
to  it  is  narrow  and  difficult  $.  but>  once  cleared,  the  bason  is  capable 
of  receiving  the  largest  ships>  and  the  point  called  the  Fig  Trees 
shelters  them,  by  its  position,  both  from  the  north  and  north-west 
winds.  The  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  bad  formerly  on  these  shores 
pleasure-houses  and  delicious  gardens,  which  they  made  very  pro- 
ductive  by  the  manure  d^x>sited  by  the  canid  and  eistertis  of  the 
town.  This  point  of  land  is  still  famous  for  the  hunting  of  burds  of 
passage,  whidb  come  here  in  great  numbers,  particularly  at  the 
commencement  of  winter,  when  they  quit  the  coasts  of  Europe  in 
search  of  warmer  climates.  An  historical  recollection  is  attached 
to  this  spot :  it  is  said  to  be  here  that  Mark  Antony,  flying  before 
the  conqueror  Octavius,  came  to  demand  protection  from  Cleopatra, 
after  the  battle  of  Actium  :  it  is  in  the  celebrated  tower  which  is 
situated  on  this  bank,  that  the  Old  Triumvir  killed  himself  to  escape 
the  chairs  of  the  conqueror. 

On  the  other  side  is  the  east  and  new  port,  which  is  ex- 
posed to  the  east  and  north  winds,  and  rendered  rather  dangerous 
by  the  numerous  shoals  which  surround  it.  It  is  defended  by  the 
forts  of  the  great  and  little  Pharos.  During  my  stay  at  Alexandria, 
this  port  was  fiUed  with  merchant  ships  of  all  nations,  but  princi-* 
pally  Turkish,  Austritui,  and  Ragusian  :  the  Old  Port,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  almost  exclusively  occupied  by  Turkish  and  English 
ships  of  war,  as  well  as  by  our  transports. 

The  population  of  Alexandria,  like  that  of  Cairo,  is  a  mixture  of 
Arabs,  Tmrks,  Kopts,  Jews,  and  a  few  European  merchants,  who 
carry  on  a  very  lucrative  commerce  here. 

A  continual  communication  is  kept  up  with  Rosetta.  A  great 
number  of  boats  arrive  here  every  day,  laden  with  the  produc- 
tions of  Egypt,  which  are  immediately  transferred  over  to  the  mer- 
chant ships  diat  frequent  this  port. 

The  environs  of  Alexandria,  at  the  time  of  my  stay  there,  were 
infested  by  numerous  tribes  of  Bedouins,  the  vicinity  to  whom  is 
always  attended  with  some  danger.  We  were  twice  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  hostile  measures,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  order  *, 
faftit^  hi^pily,  threats  alone  sufficed  to  intimidate  them. 

Tfaese  environs  are  rich  in  vestiges  of  former  times.  The  principal 
obpects  worthy  of  notice  are  the  ruins  of  Canopus,  and  the  remains 
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of  ;Cl6opatra*d  BaUi8>  now  alniost  entirely  immersed  in  ^water.  Mag* 
nificent  columns  lie  buried  under  the  waves,  which  seem  almost  to 
luxuriate  in  rolling  over  these  noble  wrecks  of  ancient  splendour. 

A  great  quantity  of  old  medals  and  engraved  stones  are  also  found 
buried  in  the  soil,  with  which  the  inhabitants  carry  on  an  extensive 
commerce,  which  they  frequently  endeavour  to  render  still  more  lu- 
crative, by  the  sale  of  counterfeits,  more  or  less  perfect,  by  means 
of  which  they  impose  on  the  credulity  or  ignorance  of  strangers. 

The  Proteus  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  cameleon,  so  curious 
from  the  astonishing  quality  with  which  -it  is  gifted,  of  taking  the 
colour  of  whatever  object  it  approaches,  abounds  in  the  isands  of 
Alexandria.  The  desert  is  also  filled  with  jerboas,  or  Pharoah's 
rats.  The  jerboa  is  a  small  and  extreme^  pretty  flEnimal,  whose 
black  eyes  possess  a  most  astonishing  dc^^ree  of  brilliancy.  Its 
long  and  bare  tail,  terminating  in  a  black  and  white  tuft,  its  deep 
grey  skin,  its  round  head  and  ears  edged  with  white,  and  above 
all,  the  extreme  shortness  of  the  front  paws  in  comparison  with 
the  hinder  ones,  (a  disproportion  which  obliges  the  animal  to  move 
by  jumps  and  leaps,)  distinguish  it^om  every  other  of  its  spcclwt 

Since  our  arrival  at  Alexan(kia,.  the  army  had  enjoyed  an  nninto*- 
rupted  state  of  perfect  health,  when  symptoms  of  the  plague  sud- 
denly appeared  in  the  town,  and  sprtad  the  greatest  alann  through- 
out our  ranks.  Measures  were  immediately  taken  to  secure  us 
from  this  frightful  malady.  The  regiments  oi  the  line  were  ordered 
to  encamp  at  a  certain  distance  from  each  other,  and  to  refrain  fitHn 
all  unnecessary  communication  with  the  inhabitants  ;  the  cavalry, 
stationed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damanhour,  where  the  contagion 
raged  with  the  greatest  violence,  received  orders  to  quit  the  in- 
fectious spot,  and  to  encamp  neeur  the  sea  :  strict  injunctions  were 
given  to  the  soldiers  to  preserve  from  their  effects  only  that  which 
was  absolutely  requisite,  and  to  bathe  themselves  twice  a  day  in  the 
lake  Mareotis.  These,  precautions  arrested  ^e  progress  of  the  evil, 
but  did  not  entirely  prevent  it,  as  several  soldiers  of  the  10th  of 
the  line,  to  which  I  also  belonged,  fell  victims  to  it.  . 

This  critical  moment  had  at  length  passed,  when  the  Comman- 
der-in-Chief, Lord  Cavan,  having  received  intelligence  of  the 
signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  at  Amiens,  and  judgir^  that  the 
English  would  not  remain  much  longer  in  Egypt,  permitted  the 
Turks  to  take  possession  of  some  of  the  fortresses,  only  reserving 
to  himself  that  of  Caff'arelli,  which  commanded  the  town  and  Fort 
Triangular,  situated  to  the  west  of  Alexandria.  At  the  same  time 
a  Turkish  vessel  of  eighty  guns,  and  some  frigates,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Capitana  Bey,  came  and  anchored  in  the  Old  Port. 

Still  no  orders  for  our  departure  arrived,  and  we  were  now  in  the 
middle  of  June.  The  Osmanlies  began  to  feel  impatient,  and  the 
misunderstanding  became  at  last  so  great,  that  the  General  thought 
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it  necessary  to  adopt  some  precautionary  measures.     He  recalled 
the   lOth  regiment^  who  now  encamped  m  the  town^  to  restrain 
this  turbulent  soldiery,   and,  should  the  occasion  require  it,   to* 
repress  their  insolence. 

Meanwhile,  some  of.  our  sentinels  were  killed,  and  others  in- 
sulted at  theii  posts,  on  which  the  10^  took  up  arms  -,  but  the 
aggressors  hid  themselves,  and  we  were  unable  to  secore  them. 

Lord  Cavan  then  sent  to  Churchid  Aga,  who  commanded  the 
Turkish  troops  to  signify  to  him,  that,  if  he'-  did  not  punish  the 
culprits,  he  would  qppel  alif  Jthe  Qsmanlies  from  the  place.  The 
Aga,  intimidated^  pmaised  satisfaction ;  two  Turks  were  in  fact 
arrested,  ordered.to  be  sliangkd,  and  executed  on  the  spot.  They 
were  two  green^^uck^ned*  janissaries,  a  head*dres8  \(rhich,  as  it  is 
well  known,  is  thf  exdntivQ.distinotion  of -those- Mnsulrtians  who 
liave  performed  tth«r  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  visited  the  tomb  of 
the  Prophet,  or i  who  belong  to  4he  family  of  :Ali. 

Their  execution,  looked  oti  hs  impioui,  t)ecame  the  signal  for  a 
revolt  among  the  Osmanlies,  who  considered  themselves  insulted  by 
the  ]Hinidlnhent  of  trde  believers  immolated  to  fhe  manes  of  a  few 
vile^CbiiSliaesi  and  for  which  they  iwore  to  lie  revtenged.  These 
exaspertled  men,  indeed,  made  a  sudden  attack  on  n^e  and  such  of 
my  cooOades  as  had  been  present  with  me  at  this  mHitary  execu- 
tiouy  for  whkh  we  were  quite  unprovided,  and  had  only  just  time 
to  save  ourselvesi  by  a  hasty  flight  to  our  reghnents,  who  imme- 
diatdy  took  up  arms.  Thb  order  fbr  chasing  the  Turks  out  of  the 
town,  was  then  given,  and  executed  on  the  moment y  but  we  lost, 
on  this  oecasion,  two  moie  of  our  toldiers,  who  were  assassinated  by 
the  iofimated  Tuiks.  Once  eKpelled>  thdy  did  not  agftin  obtain 
permisaiod  to  return  to  the  town  ^  we^  therefore,  fehiained  in  undis- 
turbed pofisessimi  of  it. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  a  council  of  war,  of  which  I  was  ap- 
pointed Judge,  was  ordered  to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
sentence  on  the  captain  of  a  Turkish  vessel,  which, '  having  entered 
the  old  port  with  the  plague  on  board,  had  made  no  announcement 
of  it.  Several  dead  bodies,  which  this  pfiicer  had  had  thrown  into 
the  water  since  his  arrival,  were  found  on  the  coast ;  and,  the  crime 
being  fully  proved,  the  eaptsdn  was  condemned  to  be  publicly 
flogged  in  the  market,  or  bazaar,  of  the  town.  This  miserable 
wretch  ooly  escaped  the  pain  of  death,  which  he  had  justly  incurred, 
because^.  b^Pr  a'  happy  clmnoe,  not  a  single  inhabitant  lost  his  life 
from  bift^attefiil  conduct* 

On  the  3d  of  August,  Lord  Cavan  received  despatches  from 
Cngland,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  send  one  of  his  Aides-de- 
camp  to  Cairo.    New  plans  of  conciliaition  were  proposed  in  the 
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affair  of  the  Beys  -,  but  it  was  too  late  :  the  Viceroy  would  listen 
to  nothing. 

The  Mamelukes,  attacked  by  the  Turks,  had  driven  them  back, 
"with  great  loss,  as  far  as  Gyzeh.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  Beys 
learned  that  the  English  "^ere  agaiti  endeavouring  to  operi  fresh 
negotiations  in  their  favour,  they  retired,  signifying  to  the  Osmanlies, 
that,  whilst  there  was  any  hope  of  an  amicable  arrangement,  they 
would  commit  no  more  hostilities.  When,  however,  they  fbund  that 
all  negociation  had  ceased,  they  returned  again  to  the  attack. 

Sometimfeff  conquerors,  dometiiti^s  vanquished,  and  utterly  dis- 
abled from  repairing  the  losses  they  sustained,  these  brave  men  at 
length  found  themselves  obliged  to  give  way  before  forces  con- 
stantly renewed,  and  each  day  becoming  more  numerous,  and  to 
retire  to  Upper  Eg>'pt,  from  whence  the  small  number  of  those  who 
escaped  the  s^ord  took  refuge  in  Nubia  5  where  they  continue  to 
wander  to  this  day,  objects  of  the  pity,  rather  than  the  fear,  of  their 
ferocious  enemies.  My  poor  friend  Selim,  whom  I  sincerely  re- 
gretted, was  amongst  the  number  of  those  who  fell. 

The  orders  for  our  departure,  which  we  were  in  daily  expectation 
df  receiving,  did  not  arrive  sufficiently  early  for  my  wishes  j  and,  as 
my  affairs  required  my  presence  in  England,  I  resolved  to  ask  leave 
to  precede  the  army  in  my  return,  which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
obtain. 

I  was  then  going  to  quit  for  ever  the  classic  land  of  Egypt,  so 
celebrated   in   the  annals  of   history,  and  now  so  fallen.    I  left 
under  the  yoke  of  barbarians,  the  soil  which  the  recollections  of 
former  times  have  rendered  so  illustrious ;  whose  monuments,  the 
imperishable  evidences  of  its  glory,  deirght  and  astonish  the  traveller 
after  a  duration  of  forty  centuries,  and  will  continue  to  strike  suc- 
ceeding generations  with  equal  wonder  and  admiration.     Involun- 
tarily occupied  with  melancholy  reflections  on  the  decay  of  human 
grandeur,  to  Which  the  surrounding  objects  gave  rise,  I  could  not 
refrain  from  asking  myself,  if  our  old  Europe,  so  proud  of  its 
civilisation,  was  one  day  destined  to  offer  a  sad  and  new  example 
of  those  political  revolutions  which  shake  empires  and   nations 
even  to  their  very  foundations,  and  efface  them  from  the  book  of 
life,  to  leave  nothing  behind  them  but  a  vain  and  empty  name.     I 
asked  myself  if  a  time  would  come,  in  which,  on  the  spot  now  occu- 
pied by  so  many  flourishing  cities,  the  traveller,  astonished  to  meet 
with  nothing  but  ruins,  would  seek  in  vain  to  recognise  them  j    if 
the  same  eye,  afflicted  by  the  melancholy  sight  of  barren  wastes, 
where  formerly  were  seated  Memphis  and  Palmyra,  would  no  longer 
meet,  under  other  latitudes^  but  with  similar  remains  of  a  similAr 
grandeur. 
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On  the  ere  of  quittlDg  Egypt  for  ever,  where  I  bad  now  passed 
fifteen  months,  I  experienced  deep  regret,  not  at  leaving  it,  but  at 
the  idea  of  abandoning  it  to  the  government  of  a  people  so  little 
calculated  to  raise  it  from  its  fallen  state>  and  to  place  it  in  the 
rank  it  ought  to  hold  amongst  nations. 

In  a  country,  where  the  sword  constitutes  the  only  form  of 
government,  where  the  will  of  a  single  man  disposes  of  the  fete  of 
all  the  others,  where  the  wants  and  complaints  of  the  subjects 
remain  unredressed, — in  such  a  country  industry  must  necessarily 
disappear^  and  civilisation  cease  to  make  any  progress*  It  it  in 
vain  that  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Nile  are  every  year  covered  with 
the  richest  harvests :  those  who  have  cultivated  them  derive  no 
profit  from  these  gifts  of  the  earth  -,  greedy  collectors  take  posses- 
sion of  them  all  in  the  name  of  the  prince,  who  is  by  birth  proprietor 
of  the  soil,  which  be  uses  according  to  his  will. 

To  support,  fbf  any  length  of  time,  such  a  state  of  things,  it  is 
tasy  to  imagine  how  greatly  the  despot  must  be  interested  in  keep- 
ing the  people  in  ignorance,  which  is  his  only  security  for  their 
submission.  If  one  idea  of  justice,  or  right  of  property,  should 
come  to  enlighten  them )  if  the  laborious  fellah  who  sows,  should 
also  determine  to  reap,  and  where  he  to  become  sensible  of  the 
advantages  of  legal  rights,  from  that  moment  the  master  would  no 
longer  be  enabled  to  seize  on  those  sources  which  swell  his  riches, 
and  the  reign  of  the  despot  would  be  at  an  end. 

It  is  difficult,  no  doubt,  to  assign  a  period  at  which  such  a  change 
in  the  morals  of  a  people,  whom  a  long  state  of  slavery  has  rendered 
almost  insensible  to  their  yoke,  is  likely  to  take  place  5  but  it  is  by 
no  means  an  impossible  occurrence,  and  many  other  causes  may 
contribute  to  effect  it.  What  a  spontaneous,  sudden,  and  unfore- 
seen movement  has  done  in  the  fields  of  Greece,  a  similar  impulse 
noay  accomplish  in  the  plains  of  the  Nile ;  and  who  can  say  where 
the  ruin  which  seems  to  threaten  the  empire  of  the  Crescent  may  end  ? 

Whatever  may  happen,  the  Egj-pt  of  the  present  day  is  no  longer 
the  same  as  that  of  which  the  melancholy  aspect,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century,  has  so  often  distressed  my  «ight.  It  is  not 
that  the  form  of  its  Government  has  changed ;  the  scimitar  is  still 
the  only  code  by  which  it  is  ruled  -,  but,  at  least,  it  is  no  longer  in 
sanguinary  hands,  and,  if  it  is  again  unsheathed,  it  will  only  be  to 
strike  guilty  heads. 

God  forbid,  however,  that  I  should  brand  With  this  name  the  un- 
happy Greeks,  who  tiave  fhllen  the  victims  of  Egyptian  policy; 
subservient  to  the  policy  of  the  Divan,  I  speak  here  ody  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Pasha,  in  the  domestic  exercise  of  his  power.  But^ 
if  the  coimtry  is  still  destitute  of  institutions^  the  exalted  views  of 
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the  man  who  governs  it  in  a  great  measure  make  up  for  this  defi« 
ciency>  and  his  administration  will  he  found,  on  an  impartial  view,  to 
merit  great  praise.  A  regular  and  well-disciplined  army  raised, 
a  navy  created,  puhlic  establishments  founded,  manufactures  estab- 
lished, Cleopatra's  canal  rebuilt,  a  commercial  intercourse  entered 
into  with  all  nations,  protection  granted  to  European  travellers,  the 
limits  of  the  territory  extended  beyond  the  tenth  degree  of  latitude : 
all  these  benefits  have  been  conferred  on  £gypt>  by  the  present 
Viceroy,  and  giv6  kAm  a  just  title  to  celebrity  and  honour. 

European  philanthropists  may  call  him  'barbarous  and  impious, 
for  taking  up  arms  against  Christian  Greece,  which  aspires  to 
independence  -,  but  they  do  not  consider^  that,  in  his  double  character 
of  Musulman  and  Turk,  the  war  which  Mohammed- Aly  wages 
against  the  Greeks,  who  have  revolted  against  Islamism  and  the 
Porte,  may  appear  doubly  sacked  ih  his  eyes,  eVen  'supposing  that 
he  is  not  com|:M^led  by  his  political  Mtnation  to  adopt  this  course. 

Humanity  must,  no  doubt,  grieve  for  the  effusion  of  noble  blood, 
which  at  this  moment  inundates  the  soil  of  Greece,  The  recollec- 
tions attached  to  thi3  land  of  genius,  the  noble  cause  vhich  she 
defends,  every  thing  combines  to  insure  her  our  sympathy  -,  but  the 
commiseration  which  she  excites  ought  not,  ther^ore,  io  pr^udice, 
and  make  us  blind  to  the  merits  of  their  enemies. 

Towards  the  middle  of  September,  a  fevourable  occasion  present- 
ing itself  for  my  sailing,  I  at  length  embarked  foe  England,  whore 
I  arrived  in  p^ect  safety,  having  tqucjied  at  Malta  And  Gjbnitar 
on  my  passage. 

The,  Rje:tro^p£ct«      , 

An  in  those  climes,  where,  on  the  mountain's  ste^. 
Girt  with  its  garments  of  eternal  snow^ 
YoHxaajr  behold , the  sun-lJiiiV^es.belo;^r,  ...      . 

That  in  their  rich  and  smiling  beauty  sleep, — 

So  do  the  early  scenes  of  otheir  years 
Rise  vividly  before 'iB--and  it  seems 
But  yesterday  since  those  bright  noon-day  dreams 

Beguiled  us  with  their  many  hopes  and  fears ; 
We  wonder  if  that  pther  stage  of  life. 

Which  in  immeasurable  distance  Tay^ 

Hath  h€euj»tt^*d,4lreadyT-day  byday         . 
Sweep6.aiiwiDdthu^,mitil:  the  busy  strife  '    • 

Of  mtn^n  exii^t^riee  lill  in^ljphM  shall  be  ' 

In  the  dark  ocean  of  eternity. 
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A  8H0BT  distance  from  one  of  the  diief  towns  in  Colombia^  I 
remember  to  have  seen,  some  three,  or  four  years  ago^  a  romantic 
little  cottage,  which  displayed  a  portion  of  its  thatched  front  through 
the  stately  trees  that  adorned  ths  paradisiacal  spot  whereon  it  stood, 
and  which  was  then  occupied  by  an  elderly  couple  of  the  name  of 
Mendez,  whose  native  village  is  a  good  h6ur*s  ride  ^m  Toledo,  in 
Spain.  A  desire  to  accumulate  riches  drew  this  once  joyous  paii* 
from  the  enviable  ibxury  of  a  rural  life,  and  the  halcyon  days  of 
blissful  enjoymetit,  to  the  remote  regions  of  the  New  World. 

When  these  worthy  folks  embarked  for  th^  scene  of  imagined 
wealth  and  happiness,  they  were  acconupanied  by  their  accomplished 
daughter,  the  beautiful  Isabel,  whose  sylph-like  form  and  fascinating, 
yet  artless,  manners,  rendered  her  an  object  of  universal  adoration. 
Her  (hrk  expressive  eyes  were  of  unequalled  beauty;  and  tresses  of 
the  most  luxuriaiM  auburn  hung  in  playfol  ringlets  about  her  ele- 
gantly shaped  neck;  and  her  cheeks  were  of  '  a  celestial  rosy  red, 
k)ve's  proper  hue/ 

There  went  passenger  in  the  same  vessel  a  young  ensign,  by 
name  Diego  Ru^,  who  was  proceeding  with  his  regiment  to  re- 
duce to  obedience  the  revolted  colonists  of  Spanish  India.  The  youth- 
ful Diego  was  struck  With  amazement  when  he  beheld  the  tran- 
scendant  beauUes  of  the  charming  Isabel  3  but,  when  he  listened  ib 
the  silvery  tones  of  her  enchanting  voice,  and  dwelt,  with  raptures, 
on  the  bewitching  sweetness  of  her  ^leless  deportment,  his  young 
heart  felt  a  pang  it  had  never  known  till  then.  He  unhesitatingly 
professed  himself  the  sincere  ad^lirer  of  the  hir  Isabel,  and  soli- 
cited the  honour  of  her  hand,  to  which  her  kind  parents  readily  as- 
sented, after  mature  deliberation,  and  not  without  the  consent  of  the 
generous  Isabel  herself^  whos^  affections  he  had  won  by  his  manly 
comport. 

About  one  month  subsequent  to  this  interesting  moment,  the 
vessel  reached  her  destination ;  and  Don  Francisco  ViUareal,  com- 
mandant of  the  garrison,  and  uncle  to  the  youthM  lover,  came  on 
board  to  welcome  his  nephew  to  New  Spain,  who  embraced  his  re- 
lative, and  introduced  him  to  the  object  of  his  solicitude. 

The  worthy  commandant  received  his  intended  niece  with  the 
warmth  and  affection  of  a  parent,  and  expressed  himself  in  the  hand- 
somest terms,  delighted  with  the  lovely  girl,  but  strongly  urged  a 
postponement  of  the  happy  nuptials,  until  Diego  had  attained  a 
higher  rank  in  his  honouiable  profession,  which  he  was  apprehensive 
the  weighty  cares  of  conjugal  felicity  might,  in  one  so  young,  tend 
lo  retard }  and  which  the  worthy  commandant  was  at  much  pains 
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to  explain.  Isabel  saw  the  cruel  necessity  of  yielding  to  the  dic- 
tates of  her  dear  Diego's  monitor,  and  cheerfully  submitted  to  sen- 
timents emanating  from  a  mind  matured  by  prudence  and  discre- 
tion. A  few  short  weeks  after  the  landing  of  these  happy  voyagers, 
the  regiment  to  which  Diego  was  attachcMl  received  orders  to  join 
the  main  body  of  the  royalists.  This  distressing  intelligence  terrified 
the  tender  Isabel  $  but  she  sighed  in  secret,  and  strove  to  combat 
the  feelings  which  assailed  her  troubled  breast,  with  a  meritoriou$ 
magnanimity  i  yet  she  was  distracted  at  the  thought  of  parting  so 
suddenly  from  her  affianced  lord,  and  the  dangers  he  would  have  to 
encounter  preyed  heavily  upon  her  spirits. 

The  dreaded  moment  of  separation  came,  and  the  youthful  loverf 
met  ta  bid  each  other  an  affectionate  adieu,  *  Diego,'  said  th« 
lovely  girl,  as  her  brilliant  eyes  were  for  a  moment  dimmed  by  a 
suffusion  of  heartfelt  tears,  which  imparted  an  inexpressible  melaa« 
clioly  to  her  angelic  countenance, '  you  are  going  to  leave  me>  per-^ 
haps  for  ever !  Do  not  go,  my  dearest  Diego, — pray  do  not  go,  nt»y 
love  y  '  Be  not  so  distressed,*  replied  the  confident  youth ;  '  I  leave 
you  but  for  a  time-^^to  return  to  thy  arms  deserving  such  wonderful 
goodness.  I  go  to  eonquer,  not  to  die  !  I  go>  my  Isabel,  to  achieve 
a  name  worthy  thy  love.  Thy  image  is  indelibly  engraven  on  my 
heart  >  and,  when  I  think  of  thee,  thou  loveliest  of  thy  sex !  the 
horrors  of  war  will  nerve  my  willing  arm,  and  make  a  very  hero 
of  thy  unalterable  and  ever  fond  Diego.  Come,  come,  my  dearest, 
best  beloved  Isabel,  be  not  so  distressed  !*  Much  more  the  lovers 
whispered  ere  they  embraced  again,  and  bade  each  other  a  fond 
fiurewell. 

During  a  period  of  three  years,  the  youthful  Diego  mad^  a  rapid 
advancement  in  his  profession,  and  acquitted  himself  on  all  oc^^ 
casioBs  with  honour  to  his  own  reputation  as  well  as  to  his  country* 
About  this  period  a  letter  was  received  from  the  colonel  of  Diego*9 
regiment,  addressed  to  the  father  of  Isabel,  whose  affectionate  he^rt 
was  overjoyed  when  she  saw  the  well-known  messenger  present  the 
long-expected  pacquet.  '  Bless  me,  Pedro,*  exclaimed  the  lovely 
girl,  '  you  appear  sad  5  are  you  fatigued,  Peiiro  ?*  continued  the  un- 
suspecting Isabel,  and  begged  that  he  would  retire  and  refresh 
himself. 

She  fondly  and  eagerly  watched  the  eyes  of  her  father  as  they 
were  fixed  upon  the  seal:  he  broke  thf  fasteningw^-and  wa 
involuntary  sigh  escaped  him.  '  My  dear  father,*  said  the  ffenerpus 
girl,  when  she  saw  the  colour  forsake  her  parent's  cheeks,  as  he 
perused  the  fatal  paper,  *  what,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  is 
the  matter.  Sir  ?  Ohi  ray  Diego,  my  dear  Diego,  is  killed  !*  The 
old  man  pressed  his  beloved  child  to  his  perturbed  breast,  whilst  a 
tear  of  sympathy  moistened  his  aged  eye.  '  There,  read,  my  dear 
girl,  for  I  cannot  speak  it !  *  *  *  The  lost  Isabel  received  the 
ominous  writing  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  cast  her  beautiful  eyes 
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bastily  over  its  contents  :  it  told  ber  that  her  Diego  had  ceased  to 
exist !  He  died  in  the  arms  of  Victory  I  The  poor  Isabel  shriek^ 
aloud,  and  fell  senseless  into  the  arms  of  her  distressed  father. 
'  My  child  !  my  child  !*  cried  the  good  old  man,  'live  !  live  !  to  make 
thydearlather  happy  I  Oh  !*  exclaimed  the  bewildered  Mendez,  *  that 
these  cruej  wars  should  rob  the  innocent  of  peace,  and  convert  their 
happine3S  into  the  bitterest  woe  !  My  dearest  Isabel,  *tis  your  old 
father  that  calls  upon  you.  Open  those  eyes  of  thine  that  were 
wont  to  gladden  his  fond  heart.  Speak  to  me,  my  girl !  Oh  I 
speak  to  me,  my  dearest  child  !  For  the  love  of  God,  speak  !* 

Isabel  opened  her  bright  eyes  :  she  cast  a  wild  glance  at  her 
agonised  parent,  but  again  swooned  away.  A  little  time  elapsed, 
and  the  poor  girl  once  more  recovered,  but  she  knew  not  those 
around  her:  the  dire  catastrophe  had  deprived  her  of  reason. 
'  Where  is  my  Diego  ?  my  love  ?*  she  cried,  in  accents  that  would 
have  softened  the  most  obdurate  heart.  *Give  him  to  me,  ye 
barbarians !  Restore  him  to  my  arms,  ye  cruel  wretches  !  Oh  ! 
gracious  Heaven,  why  persecute  me  thus  ?  but  I  will  see  my  love ! 
my  life !  My  Diego,  where  art  thou?*  The  raving  Isabel  sank  upon 
the  ground  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  Her  matchless  eyes  lost 
their  bright  lustre  5  and  the  roseate  colour  of  her  once  rounded 
cheek  was  usurped  by  the  ghastly  hue  of  the  faded  lily.  The 
beautiful  Isabel  de  Mendez  was  only  known  by  name. 

Often  has  she  trodden  the  burning  sands  of  inhospitable  Colombia, 
unpitied  and  forlorn,  beseeching  Heaven  to  hearken  to  her  lamen- 
tations. I  saw  her,  for  the  last  time,  ere  she  bade  an  eternal  adieu 
to  this  world  of  strife :  she  was  musing,  as  was  her  wonted  custom, 
in  the  public  street,  but  with  an  air,  methought,  of  peculiar  serenity 
and  apparent  rationality.  Perceiving  that  I  noticed  her,  she  ap- 
proached towards  me  with  a  hurried  step,  and,  looking  earnestly  in 
my  fiace,  she  faintjy  said, '  Have  you  $een  my  belovedT' '  Ah,  Isabel,' 
I  replied,  '  he  is  happy,  he  is  in  heaven  !  *  '  Diego  happy,  and  me 
miserable  !  no,  no,  it  cannot  be  !  Didst  thou  know  my  love,  then  } 
Oh,  he  was  the  idol  of  my  soul,  my  heart's  core  !  But  I  know  he 
is  dead  -,  he  is  gone,  gone  for  ever !  I  tell  thee  what,  stranger,* 
said  the  bewildered  maiden,  as  her  countenance  assumed  a  look  of 
the  most  dignified  composure,  and  placing  the  fore-finger  of  her 
right  hand  upon  my  lips,  as  she  directed  the  other  towards  the 
skies,  '  I  tell  thee,  stranger,  thou  must  not  breathe  his  name ! 
There,  there,  I  see  him,  he  beckons  to  me !  Look,  look,  there, 
there,  how  his  lips  move  !  he  chides  me  for  my  tardiness  !  I  come, 
dearest  Diego,  I  come ! '  She  uttered  these  unmeaning  words  in  a 
tone  of  deep  despair,  that  oiade  me  shudder.  '  Come,  Isabel,'  said 
I,  Met  me  take  you  honae,  your  mother  has  been  seeking  you.' 
'  Seeking  for  me,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  My  mother  seeking  Isabel,  ha.  ha  ! 
You  trifle  with  my  feelings,  Senur :  my  mother  has  been  dead  and 
buried  full  twenty  years  ago,  and  my  poor  old  father,  too,  is  with 
ber  in  paradise !     My  mother  seeking  me !    Why,  how  canst  thou 
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insult  me  thus }  But  Diego  is  not  here;  and  I  have  no  one  left  to 
protect  me  now/  said  the  poor  maniac^  whilst  a  profusion  of  burning 
tears  bedewed  her  colourless  cheek. 

I  could  not  leave  her — I  pressed  her  warm  hand — she  opened 
her  eloquent  eyes,  and  a  faint  smile  acknowledged  the  emotion  of 
her  broken  heart.  It  was  the  last  effort  of  exhausted  nature — she 
trembled  sadly — I  placed  my  hand  upon  her  forehead  :  it  was  cold 
^4  mdist — I  spoke  to  her,  but  she  answered  not — her  spirit  had 
fled!  . 


The  Minstrel  Maid  to  her  absent  Knight. 

Tudtf  art  gone;  my  noble  knight, ' 
'    To  glad  the  eyes  of  ladies  bright,— 
Nor  thitik^st  thou  in  the  woodland  bower 
Pines  thy  once  cherished  Mountain  Flower., 

Thy  foot  is  lightest  in  the  d9J»ce  j 
And  in  the  tournament  thy  lapce 
And  waving  plume  are  loftiest  j 
And  richest  is  thy  ipailed  vest. 

And  when  the  clarion's  sound  is  play'd. 
Like  lightning  gleams  thy  battle  blade  -, 
Thy  war-cry  loudest  strikes  the  ear       -  ^    >    ' 
C^  palsied  foe  with  deadly  fear.  ^ 

The  victor's  wreath  for  thee  the/ll  twiiie. 
And  music  such  as  seems  divine. 
Shall  spring  from  high-boi'n  minstrelsy — 
Will  it  Hot  wake  a  thought  of  me  ? 

When  glittering  stars  ^  heaven  iire  seti^  . 
And  turret,  wall,  and  mwjprejt,      -    ,     ^ 
The  moon  hath  tipt  with,  ailyer  Iigbt>-^ 
1  find  thee^  ab^enf^  v^j  love^  knights  -  J 

I  walk  €hr«iagb  clllent  glen  and  glade,  '    ' 

Where  we  together  'oft  h Ave  'stwy*d,        ■    '  ^ 
And  court  opr  favourite -resting-^ttuie-^ 
There  I  hayte  ikUt  ^f  fond  enibrace.     * 

But  thou  art  gone  !  !My  languid,  lyr^,  ,  , 
Hath  lost  its  once  elated  fire,  .  ,    , 

Nor  gives  sweet  sounds,  but  mournfully 
Breathee,  aa  it  were  in  i^hs,  for  thee. 

■Return,  then— kt  me  view  thy  fijice 

tJnchanged,  and  feel  thy  fond  embrace : 

The  tuneful  cadence  of  thy  voice 

Shall  bid  my  drooping  heart  rejoice,  G.  W, 
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The  Case  of  Mb.  Ebjbkine^  at  Bombay. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald, 

SiK,  London,  June  ISth,  1828. 

The  letters  of  '  Vindex/  in  *  The  Asiatic  Journal*  of  April  and 
June  last,  are  so  evidently  intended  to  give  a  false  impression  of  the 
proceedings  of  his  Majesty's  Ck)urt  of  Justice,  at  Bombay,  in  regard 
to  Mr.  Erskine,  that  I  must  request  you  will  publish  the  whole 
Judgment  of  the  Court  in  that  important  case  5  whic^h  will  enable 
those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  matter  to  draw  their  own  conclu- 
sions from  the  facts  therein  detailed;  and,  as  'The  Asiatic  Journal* 
has  admitted  into  its  columns  garbled  and  incprrect  statements,  in 
which  some  of  the  most  material  facts  are  suppressed,  whilst  others 
are  alluded  to  in  a  manner  calculated  to  mis-lead  and  deceive,  I  feel 
confident  that  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  public  justice  will  at  once 
induce  you  to  comply  with  my  request. 

The  abuses  that  had  been  going  on  in  Mr.  Erskine*s  office  were 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Court,  in  the  first  instance,  by  a  peti- 
tion presented  by  one  of  the  suitors  in  the  Small  Cause  Court, 
complaining  of  extortions  and  injustice,  to  which  the  petitioner  had 
been  subjected.  This  petition,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  were 
referred  to  Mr.  Erskine,  for  his  report  upon  them  -,  but,  so  little 
satisfactory  were  his  explanations  on  the  subject,  that  his  Native 
head  clerk,  Bappoo  Ramjqe,  was.  examined  on  oath  touching  the 
frauds  which  were  alleged  by  the  petitioners  to  have  take  place  in 
Mr.  Erskine*s  office.  Bappoo  Bamjee  so  grossly  prevaricated  in 
bis  examination,  that  he  was  cotmmittctd  to  jail  -,  but  enough  had 
been  elicited  from  him  to  determine  the  Court  to  examine  Mr. 
Erskine  himself.  It  is  most  untrue,  however,  that  Mr.  Erskine  was 
examined,  in  secret,  by  the  Recorder,  as  '  Vindex'  asserts.  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  examined  by  the  Court,  consisting,  at  that  time, 
of  the  Recorder,  Mayor,  and  Aldermeti ;  and,  when  his  examina- 
tions were  concluded,  he  was  infonned,  by  the  Recorder,  in  presence 
of  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen^  that  ihey  (the  Judges)  had  come  to  the 
determination  of  dis^iissiig,  him  publicly  from  the  situations  he 
hekl  under  the  Cour^j, , but. that,  if  bethought  he  could  explain  his 
conduct  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  jury,  that  course  wa?  open  to  him  ; 
and,  if  he  determined  to  adopt  it,  he  would  only  be  suspended  from 
his  offices  until  the  issue  of  his  trial  was  knoNvn. 

Mr.  Erskine  at  once  declined  the  option  thu«  afforded  him  of 
going  before  a  jury,  and  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  Court 
was  accordingly  pronounced  by  the  Recorder,  at  a  Special  Court, 
summoned  for  the  purpose,  and  in  presence  of  the  other  Judges, 
who  were  all  in  their  places  on  the  bench  at  the  time.  The  im- 
portent  fact  of  Mr.  Erskine  having  reftised  the  option  of  a  Trial  by 
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Jury,  was  not  noticed  by  the  Ck>urt  in  giving  judgment ;  but  the 
omission  is  supplied  by  the  author  of '  The  Case  of  Mr.  Erskine/  in 
which  publication  that  circumstance,  is  mentioned.  If  Mr.  Erskine 
had  been  put  upon  his  trial  before  a  jury,  the  evidence  of  Bappoo, 
as  elicited  in  his  examination,  coupled  with  Mr.  Erskine*s  own 
admissions,  as  recorded  in  the  Court's  judgment,  must  have  ensure4 
his  convictio^ ;  or,  if  these  couM  not  have  been  received  in  evi- 
dence against  him,  (as  to  which  I  am  not  lawyer  enough  to  deter- 
mine.)  there  was  the  overwhelming  testimony  of  hundreds  of  poor 
suitors  in  the  Small  Cause  Court,  whom  he  had  plundered  and 
oppressed  without  mercy,. and  who  had  petitioned  the  Court  for 
redress  against  him. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Elphinstone,  at  that  time  Governor  of  Bombay^ 
is  mentioned  by  *  Vindex,'  and  became  necessarily  connected  with 
these  proceedings,  from  the  extraordinary  line  of  conduct  adopted 
by  him  on  the  occasion.  At  the  period  when  Mr.  Erskine  was 
dismissed  from  the  oflices  he  held  under  the  Court,  he  was  Super- 
intendant  of  Police  -,  a  situation  of  great  trust  and  emolument,  mi 
to  which  he  had  been  appointed  by  the  Government  5  and  it  was 
considered,  by  the  Court,  as  due  to  the  Governor,  to  inform  him  of 
the  grounds  on  which  a  person  holding  an  office  under  Government 
had  been  dismissed  from  those  he  held  under  the  Court,  and  the 
Recorder  in  consequence  sent  Mr.  Elphinstone  a  copy  of  the  Courts 
judgment  against  Mr.  Erskine,  with  a  note,  in  which  he  stated  his 
reasons  for  doing  so,  and  added  that  Mr.  Erskine  had  declined  the 
option  of  having  his  case  decided  by  a  jury.  Mr.  Elphinstone 
acknowledged  and  thanked  the  Recorder  for  his  communication  j 
and,  in  the  following  month,  (the  30th  of  July,  18*23,)  a  publiq 
meeting  of  the  Literary  Society  was  held,  at  which  Mr.  Elphinstone 
presided,  and  proposed  a  laudatory  address  to  the  same  Mr. 
Erskine  !  The  proceedings  of  that  meeting  appeared  in  the  Bom- 
bay Government  paper, '  The  Courier/  on  the  Saturday  following  j 
and  which  I  hope  you  will  also  publish,  as  they  will  account  for 
the  disgraceful  opposition  which  was  immediately  thereafter  shown 
to  the  proceedings  of  his  Majesty's  Court  at  Bombay,  and  the  base 
attempu  that  were  made  to  interfere  with,  and  impede,  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  there  3  for,  when  the  Governor  had  thus  hoisted 
the  banner  of  party,  in  opposition  to  the  King>  Court,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  he  found  active  and  zealous  partisans  in  many 
of  those  who  were  Indebted  to  him  for  the  official  situations  they 
then  held,  and  dependent  on  his  patronage  for  their  further  advance- 
ment. The  address  was  carried  unanimously,  (for  who  would 
have  ventured  to  say, '  No,'  to  a  proposition  of  the  Governor's  ?) 
and  exhibits  the  disgraceful  and  degrading  spectacle  of  the  head  of 
the  Bombay  Government,  and  *  *  *,  subscribing  them- 
Belves  with  sentiments  of  the  truest  respect  and  esteem  (such  are 
the  coodudlng  words  of  the  address)  to  a  public  delinquent. 
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The  second  letter  of '  Vfaidex;  ptiblfolied  in  'The  Afttatio  Journal' 
for  June,  is  a  tissne  of  such  unfouuded  and  libellous  assertions  on 
the  Court,  that  I  scarcely  kao v  in  what  terms  to  notice  it.  It  adi^erts 
to  circumstances  that  took  pUce  at  Bombay,  after  Mr.  f^rskine's  dis- 
mi»sai,  some  of  which  would  have  been  importantj  if  they  had  bee^ 
correctly  stated.  Vindex  asserts,  tliat  no  written  rules,  or  table  of 
fees,  had  ever  been  established,  by  which  to  regulate  the  proceedings 
and  charges  in  the  Small  Cause  Court;  that  '  the  suitors  also  bad 
never  previously  applied  for  a  taxation  o^  costs>  and  that,  ''  in  Mr» 
£rskine*s  case,'*  the  Recorder's  Court  framed  instructions  for  th^ 
purpose,  ex  post  facto,  arbitrarily)  &c.*  All  this  is  utterly  untrue  : 
t  set  of  rules,  and  a  table  of  fees  for  the  Small  Cause  Court,  had 
b#^  framed  by  Sir  William  Syer,  the  first  Recorder  of  Bombay  ^ 
the  latter  were  bung  up  in  Mr.  Erskine's  office,  and  be  was  bound, 
under  the  solemn  sanction  of  an  oath,  to  be  regulated  by  that  table 
of  fees  in  his  charges.  He  was  also  bound,  by  one  of  the  said 
rules,  to  account  to  the  Court,  on  oath,  when  required,  for  all  his 
charges  and  proceedings  in  the  Small  Cause  Court  5  and  it  wa9 
uoder  that  very  rule,  that  he  was  examined,  vivd  voce,  by  the 
Judges.  The  unfortunate  suitors  complained  loudly  and  justly  by 
petition  to  the  Court,  after  Mr.  Erskine's  dismissal,  that,  although 
they  had  always  applied  for  a  taxation  of  costs,  it  was  invariably 
refused,  and  tbey  were  compelled  to  pay  the  bills  which  Mr, 
Erskine  or  his  clerk  presented,  without  being  allowed  to  object  to 
a  single  item,  abfaongh  they  were  shamefoUy  overcharged  in  every 
instance. 

The  Court,  in  consequence,  ordered  a  certain  number  of  bills, 
which  had  been  paid  to  Mr.  Erskine,  to  be  taken  indiscriminately 
from  the  records  of  his  office,  and  taxed  by  the  master  in  Equity^ 
which  was  done.  I  send  herewith  an  official  copy  of  the  return  to 
that  order  of  the  Court,  and  the  result,  as  your  readers  will  observe, 
b,  that,  on  twenty  one  bills,  (being  the  number  thus  taxed,)  Mr. 
Erskine  had  charged  and  received  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-two  rupees,  whilst  he  was  only  entitled,  by  the  table  of  fees, 
to  charge  nine  hundred  and  thirty  rupees  !  I  must  also  here 
remark,  that  the  last  bill  in  the  list,  No.  392,  is  that  of  the  poor  un- 
fbrtunate  widow,  from  whom  he  extorted  ten  rupees,  (as  particu- 
larly aet  forth  in  the  iudgment  of  the  Court,)  after  having  charged, 
and  actually  receivea  from  her,  as  appears  by  this  return,  three 
times  as  much  as  he  was  entitled  to  do.  The  Court,  on  seeing  by 
this  list  the  very  serious  extent  to  which  Mr.  Erskine  had  been 
plandering  the  public,  immediately  determined  that  all  those  who 
had  been  subjected  to  these  disgraceful  overcharges,  should  be 
allowed  the  opportunity  of  having  their  bills  taxed,  and  the  over- 
charge returned  to  them ;  and  hence  the  orders  issued  by  the  Court 
to  that  effect.  Some  of  the  unfortunate  suitors  had  their  bills 
taxed  and  the  overcharge  returned  -,  but  it  was  soon  discovered^  that 
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^  some  wealthy  Natives  were  buying  up  Mr.  Erskine's  bills  on  tpecu^ 
hition,  and«  on  this  being  intimated  to  the  Coiui;^  the  further  taxa- 
tion <k  these  bills  was  very  properly  put  a  stop  to. 

These  are  the  facts  (of  which  '  Vindex*  pretends  ignorance)  con- 
nected with  the  taxation  of  the  bills  of  costs  ',  and  will  any  one  say, 
that,  under  the  circumstances  I  have  stated,  the  amount  of  the 
security  exacted  by  the  Court,  before  Mr.  Erskine  was  permitted 
to  leave  the  island,  was  too  much  ?  If  the  Court  erred  at  all,  it  was 
in  allowing  such  a  delinquent  to  escape  as  he  did,  with  comparative 
impunity. 

I  must  again  beg  of  you  to  insert  the  Courtis  judgment,  and  the 
list  of  taxed  bills,  both  of  which  are  (be  it  remembered)  offidal  copies 
of  recorded  documents,  and  must  produce  a  conviction  of  the  deep 
guilt  of  Mr.  Erskine,  in  the  mind  of  every  one  who  reads  them. 
I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

JUSTITIA. 

ne  Honourable  the  Court  of  the  Recorder  of  Bombay,  June  the  18M, 

1823. 

At  a  Special  CoMii  siuumoned  on  this  day, — Present :  the  Honourable 
Sir  Edward  West,  Knight,  Recorder,-  John  Leckie,  Esq.,  Mayor;  William 
Page  Ashbumer,  Benjamin  Phillips,  and  Robert  Wallace,  Esqrs.,  Alder- 
men,—the  foUowinff  judgment  of  the  Court  was  delivered  by  the  Honour- 
able Su- Edward  West : 

We  have  thought  it  right  to  convene  a  Special  Court,  for  the  puipose 
of  publicly  reprehending  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Court  for  misconauct 
in  his  office.  Some  investigations  have  lately  been  made  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  Small  Causes :  had  the  result  of  those  investi^fations 
been  favourable  to  Mr.  Erskine,  his  exculpation  would  necessarily  have 
been  public ;  the  result  having  been  unfavourable  to  him,  it  is  ^ually 
necessary  that  that  result,  and  the  decision  of  the  Court  upon  >t,  should 
be  made  public. 

This  is  necessary,  a^  well  for  the  purpoee  of  example,  as  for  that  of 
convincing  the  Native  community  that  this  Court  wiUnrotect  them  from 
extortion  and  oppression ;  to  convince  them  that  this  Court,  the  peculiar 
end  and  object  of  whose  establishment  is  to  protect  them  from  fraud  and 
oppression  by  others,  will  not  so  far  forget  itself,  and  the  object  of  its 
institution,  as  to  screen  or  permit  fraud  and  corruption  in  its  own  offices, 
and  within  its  own  walls. 

It  was  necessary  to  call  a  Special  Court  for  this  purpose,  as  by  the 
constitution  of  thut  Court,  a  majority  of  the  Judges,  I  mean  the  three 
Aldermen,  relinquish  their  seats  on  Friday  next,  the  iirst  day  of  term;  and» 
had  we  wuted  tul  that  day,  one  set  of  Judges  would  haye  had  to  decide 
on  evidence  delivered  before  another  set. 

That  the  nature  of  the  abuses  which  have  been  found  to  exist  in  Mr. 
Erskine's  office  may  be  fully  understood,  I  shall  state  at  some  len^  the 
nuinner  in  which  those  abuses  were  discovered,  and  the  investigations 
which  have  ttdcen  place  in  consequence  of  such  discovery. 

The  first  charge  agunst  Mr.  Erskine  is  in  a  case,  in  which  a  woman  of 
the  name  of  Ruttunvow  was  the  plaintiff,  on  the  16th  of  April  last,    A 
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petition  was  presented  to  me  from  this  woman,  in  which  she  stated  that 
she  had  received  a  judgment  in  the  Small  Cause  Court,  for  459  rupees ; 
that  the  defendants  had  paid  this  sum  into  Mr.  £rskine*s  office,  hut  that 
she  could  not  obtain  it  from  the  office,  as  the  defendants  had  dven  a 
notice  of  motion  for  a  new  trial.  On  looking  to  the  notice,  I  found  it  had 
been  given  too  late,  and,  therefore,  made  order  on  Mr.  Erskinc  to  pay 
the  woman  her  money. 

In  this  petition  it  was  stated  that  Mr.  Erskine  had  compelled  the 
pl^ntiff  to  pay  the  defendant's  cost  before  he  would  permit  her  to  sue 
out  a  ^vrit  for  the  recovery  of  the  damages.  When  first  I  read  the  peti- 
tion, I  supposed  the  statement  to  have  neen  a  mistake  of  the  petitioner. 
Hearing,  nowever,  a  short  time  afterwards,  of  some  other  irregularities  in 
the  office,  I  asfain  referred  to  the  petition,  and  sent  for  the  petitioner. 
Her  son  attended  me ;  and^  on  examining  him,  I  found  not  oniy^  as  was 
afterwards  admitted  by  Mr.  Erskine,  that  the  statement  in  the  petition 
was  correct,  bnt  the  son  added,  that  Mr.  Erskine  had  deducted  ten  rupees 
from  the  sum  due  to  the  plaintiff,  before  he  psdd  it  to  her.  His  statement 
was  this:  '  I  went,'  said  he, '  to  Mr.  Erskine's  office,  and  his  clerk  told 
me,  that  Mr.  Erskine's  charges  were  1 10  2  0  rupees,  and  that,  after  I  had 
paid  that,  he  woidd  give  me  a  notice  on  the  defendant,  and,  when  he 
DTon^hi  the  money,  he  would  pay  it  to  me.  I  afterwards  went  to  Mr. 
Erskme's  office:  Mr.  Erskine  told  me.  When  your  mother  comes  and 
si^s  a  receipt  for  it,  she  shall  have  it.  I  said,  it  was  not  the  custom  of 
widow  ladies,  of  my  caste,  to  come  out.  Mr.  Erskine  carried  the  money, 
and  gave  it  to  my  m^tlier ;  and  for  that  I  paid  him  a  fee  of  ten  rupees, 
for  going  to  her  hous/e  to  carry  the  amount.  ,  My  mother  was  a  poor 
woman,  and  offered  five  rupees;  but  Mr.  Erskine  said  what  was  his  fee 
ill.'  iiK»"k,  ^ly  I  ■"  ■•'.'],  i  }mvm:  -everal  children,  and  I  have  only  seven 
rupee*  a  montli  dicm.  She  signed  the  paper.  I  went  several  times 

after  that,  to  ^a,  ,*  ij.ii  ri>r  tht;  im  rupees' fee.  Sometimes,  Mr.  Erskine  \>ii8 
not  there;  at  other  timtv,  I  do  not  know^vhetherhe  was  th^rc  or  not.  Once 
1  sjiw  3/n  Erskine  in  the  room ;  but  Ids  clerk  would  not  let  me  go  in  to  speak 
ta  him/  Thi^s  statement  about  tht!  tep  rupees  I  cbuld  not  conceive  conld 
possibly  be  tnie»  but^  iipverthelos&i.  considered  it  my  duty  to  examine  the 
witness  in  th€  presence  of  Mr.  Ei\skine;  and  accorSngly,  on  the  13th  of 
May,  one  of  tUc  Aldpruieti  (Dr.  Philips)  and  myself  being  in  Court,  we 
retired  into  a  private  room  with  Mr.  £rshine>  and  examined  the  witness 
upon  oath.  That  no  other  person  might  hear  the  charge.  Dr.  Fhilips  was 
so  good  as  to  act  as  interpreter,  and  I  took  down  the  evidence  myself. 
The  witness  was  examinea,  and  told  precisely  the  ssme  story  as  before ; 
and  Mr.  Erskisie,  on  being  asked  whftt  be  had  to  say,  admitted  thefact, 
and  said  he  took  the  ten  rupees  as  a  fcie  for  g^oing  to  the  pluntiff's  house. 
I  asked  him  whether  he  coin  d  point  out  any  such  fee  in  the  table  of  fees 
whidi  I  handed  to  him;  faeaUowed  he  could  not.  On  what  ground  Mr. 
Erskine  caa  attempt  |6  excuse  this,  I  do  not  know.  1  have  heard  from 
him  no  aittempt  at  eoccuse,,  though  he  hm  had  maiw  opportunities  given  to 
him  for  that  purpose.'  As  lo  any  lustificaAion  of  njis  conduct,  it  is  out  of 
the  question,  as  there  is  no  such  fee  idlowed  by  the  table  of  fees.  I 
confess  I  cauAot  understand  by  what  motive  he  could  have  been  actuated 
in  withholding,  from  a  poor  wpman,  appealing  to  him  as  she  did,  stating 
that  she  had  several  children,  and  only  seven  nipees  a  month  to  feed  them, 
what  was  to  her  ^  large  a  sum.  I  do  not  understand  how  he  could  have 
so  far  forgotten  li*  teeUngs  as  a  gentleman,  and  hb  principles  as  an 
honest  num. . 
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Thus  much  for  this  cas<:  but  I  cansot  omit,  before  I  entirely  (jiiit  it, 
to  reprobate  the  very  improper  practice,  admitted  by  Mr.  Erskme  to 
prevail  in  his  office,  (though  unsanctioned  by  any  rule,)  of  making  the 

Eiaintiff,  who  has  recovered  a  judgment,  pay  the  aefendant's  costs,  before 
e  is  permitted  to  avail  himself  of  his  judgment,  or  to  sue  out  execution 
agidnst  the  defendant.  The  plaintiff  is,  of  course,  liable  for  hb  own  costs; 
but  by  what  rule  of  law  or  justice  is  it,  that,  after  he  has  recovered  a 
judgment,  he  is  compelled  to  pay  the  defendant's  costs.  Look  to  the 
consequences  of  such  a  practice :  shoidd  the  defendant  be  insolvent,  or 
should  he  abscond,  or  secrete  himself,  or,  in  short,  should  any  thing  hap- 
pen to  prevent  the  plaintiff  from  recovering  his  costs  and  damage  against 
the  de^ndant,  the  whole  of  the  defendant's  costs  must  fall  upon  the 
pluntiff,  in  addition  to  his  oWn.  The  motive  of  this  practice  is  much 
more  easily  understood  than  the  reason,  I  am  sorry  to  say;  but  I  fear  that 
the  motive  was  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  ten  rupees :  I  mean,  again  to 
squage  as  much  as  could  be  squaged  from  the  miserable,  hard  eaminffs 
or  that  poor  class  of  people  who  usually  apply  for  redress  to  the  Smiul 
Cause  (jourt. 

The  second  charge  against  Mr.  Erskine  is,  the  having  chArsed,  and 
received  from  the  suitors,  one  whole  rupee  for  each  seal^  mstead  of  half 
a  rupee,  the  fee  paid  to  the  sealer. 

A  few  weeks  after  my  arrival  here,  I  feund>  from  the  rules  of  Court, 
that  half  a  rupee  only  was  to  be  charged  by  tlie  sealer,  fbr  every  mmI 
affixed  to  proceedings  in  the  Smdl  Cause  Court,  but  that  the  sealer  was 
l^ceiving  one  whole  rupee.  I  inquired  of  Mr«  Woodhouse,  the  late 
sealer,  the  reason  of  the  practice :  he  told  me  that  one  rupee  had  always 
been  received,  but  did  not  know  whether  the  rule  had  been  altered.  I 
then  referred  to  Mr.  Sandwith,  as  being  one  of  the  oldest  prtictitioners  of 
the  Court :  he  cuuld  give  me  very  little  information,  excepting  that  It 
had  been  received  for  many  years.  Finding,  however,  no  authorised 
alteration  of  the  original  rule,  I  desired  the  sealer  to  receive  but  half  a 
tiipee ;  and,  consequently,  on  the  20th  of  March,  his  fees  for  teals  di 
proceedings  out  of  the  Small  C'ause  Court,  were  reduced  to  half  a  rupee 
for  each  seal.  Many  weeks  after  this,  on  some  day  between  the  6th  and 
20th  of  May,  (I  cannot  cham  my  memory  with  the  precise  day,)  I  had 
occasion  to  send  for  Mr.  Erskine's  book  of  fees,  and  was  very  much 
surprised,  on  examining  the  book,  (which  I  had  taken  some  pains  t^ 
unoerstand,  and  had  at  lost  mastered  in  spite  of  its  being  so  illegible,  aft 
Mr.  Erskine  admits  it  in  his  examination  to  be,)  to  find,  that,  up  to  the 
last  charge  made  in  the  book,  which  charge  was  dated  the  6th  of  May 
last,  a  whole  rupee  had  continued  to  be  charged  on  each  seal.  I  men^ 
tioned  this  to  Mr.  Erskine^s  clerk,  who  immediately  admitted  it.  As 
soon  as  I  saw  Mr.  Erskine,  I,  of  course,  mentioned  it  to  him ;  I  mentioned 
it  also  to  him  twice  afterwards.  On  these  occasions  he  said  he  was  not 
aware  of  it,  and,  if  it  was  so,  it  was  very  improper ;  but  on  no  one  of 
these  occasions  did  he  say  he  would  investigate,  or  had  investigated,  the 
subject ;  or  that  he  woulu  discharge  the  clerk,  if  it  should  turn  out  to  be 
the  case,  or  any  thing  of  the  kind.  Now  I  would  ask  if  this  was  the 
conduct  of  a  correct  man,  jealous  of  his  honour  and  his  character?  Would 
not  such  a  one  immediately  have  exclaimed, '  I  am  shocked  to  hear  this ; 
1  will  immediately  inquire  into  it,  and  take  care  to  discharge  my  cl«rk» 
if  it  be  so  ;*  or  wmild  not  such  a  person  even  have  request^  the  Court 
to  investigate  the  matter,  in  order  to  dear  his  own  eharacter  fh>m  a 
suspicion  of  participation  in  the  fraud?    I  will  now  read  Mr.  firskiiie^ 
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own  exitaiiiiatioD,  when  called  upon  to  answer  this  charge. — ^Examination 

read.  

June  13M,  1823. 
Present :  the  Honourable  Sir  Edward  West,  Knight,  Recorder ;  John 
Leckie,  Esq.,  Mayor;  William  Ashburner,  Esq.,  Alderman. 

William  Erskine,  Esq.,  sworn.    Examined  by  the  Court, 

Recorder. — I  mentioned  to  you,  on  the  20th  of  May  last,  in  Court> 
the  fact  that  your  clerk  had  been  charging  one  rupee  for  each  seal, 
whilst  he  paid  only  half  a  rupee  to  the  sealer.  I  mentioned  it  also^  I 
believe,  tvvo  other  tlmts. 

Mr.  Erskim;. — I  think  it  must  have  been  on  that  day,  and  I  think 
you  nm^X  Imve  mefitii^ued  it  two  other  times. 

RscoRDER-^Havo  you  inquired  into  the  fact  ? 

Mr.  Er3kin£. — ^I  thiok  your  Lordship  did  not  mention  the  number  of 
the  t^use^  1111  d«  fws  you  were  making  some  investigations,  I  thought  it 
would  be  iiiterferinjK  bi^rween  the  Court  and  Bappoo,^and  might  appear  to 
Ijc  iiU thrill ir  \\w  slate  of  circumstances. 

Recorder. — 1  mentioned  it  to  you,  not  as  a  single  instance,  but  as  a 
thing  which  had  gone  on  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Erskine. — I  thought  your  Lordship  had  mentioned  it  as  in  one 
cause. 

Recorder. — I  mentioned  it  as  a  thing  which  had  continued  ever  sinc^ 
the  reduction  of  the  fee  of  tbe  sealer. 

Mr.  Erskine. — I  did  not  understand  it  on  a  general  sense. 

[Here  the  Recorder  referred  to  Mr.  Leckie,  who  had  been  in  Court 
when  the  Recorder  spoke  to  Mr.  Erskine  about  the  seals.  Mr.  Leckie 
agreed  with  the  Recorder,  that  he  had  mentioned  to  Mr.  Erskine  the 
charging  of  one  rupee  for  a  seal  as  a  practice  \Vhich  had  been  going  on 
some  time.] 

Recorder. — ^Are  you  prepared  now  to  say,  Mr.  Erskine^  whether  the 
fact  has  been  so  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Erskine. — It  will  appear  in  the  bills  of  particulars,  which  are  in 
your  Lordship's  possession  ,*  (book  containing  bills  of  particulars,  called 

*  Book  of  Items,'  shown  to  Mr.  Erskine,  who  examines  it ;)  up  to  the 
<6th  of  May  last,  as  far  as  appears  from  this  book,  one  rupee  has  ahvavs 
Been  charged  for  the  seal  at  the  time  the  notice  was  given.  I  think^ 
either  by  Mr.  Sandwith,  or  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Sandwith,  that  no 
more  than  half  a  rupee  was  to  be  given  to  the  sealer.  1  called  Bappoo, 
and  desired  him  to  Be  careful  that  no  more  was  given  or  charged. 

Recorder. — Some  of  these  bills  (showing  Mr.  Erskine  the  bills  in 

*  The  Book  of  Items,'  in  which  the  rupee  was  charged  for  the  seal)  of 
course  have  been  paid  to  you,  Mr.  Erskine  ? 

Mr.  Erskine. — Some  of  them  must  have  been  paid  to  me.  I  have 
brought  the  books  ;  (produces  cash-book  and  examines  it  j>  yes,  in  No. 
131,  the  costs  appear  to  have  been  received. 

Recorder. — And,  I  suppose,  in  many  others  too  ? 

Mr.  Erskine.— Yes,  in  all  probability.  There  is  another  (still  feXr 
amining  cash-book)  in  No.  1 16,  where  the  costs  have  been  received,  and 
In  105,  in  No.  132,  the  same  seems  to  have  been  the  case,  and  in  139. 

Recorder. — Do  you  not  look  over  the  items  which  compose  th^ 
charge,  (that  is,  bill,)  before  you  take  the  money. 

Mr.  Erskine. — I  have  not  looked  over  each  item  of  the  bills.  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  trust  to  the  accuracy  of  the  clerk  in  the  office,  to 
mkom  the  duty  belongs  of  making  he  bills  and  included  the  sum  total 
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in  the  jud^ent,  on  being  assured  it  had  been  made  up  in  the  usual 
form. 

Recorder. — ^This  was  leavin^if  a  ^reat  deal  to  the  clerk,  and  he  might 
be  cheating  you,  or  qheating  the  |yublic. 

Mr.  Erskine. — It  certainly  was  very  improper  conduct  in  me,  and 
I  am  fully  sensible  of  it,  and  regret  it  extremely. 

Recorder. — Mr.  Erskine,  you  are  confident  you  told  Bappoo  not  to 
charge  more  than  half  a  rupee  ? 

Mr.  Erskine. — I  am  certain  I  mentioned  it :  I  am  confident  I  charged 
Bappoo,  at  the  time  I  reduced  the  fee  to  the  $ealer,  not  to  charge  to  or 
receive  more  from  the  clients.  [Some  questions  were  here  put  to  Mr. 
Erskine,  with  respect  to  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  whole  rupee 
for  seals  had  been  improperly  received  by  him,  and  he  says :]  For  all 
the  summonses  which  have  been  sued  out  between  the  20tn  of  March, 
and  the  6th  of  May  last,  and  in  which  judgment  has  been  obtained,  and  the 
money  received,  one  rupee  has  been  received  for  the  seal. 

This  examination  having  been  read  over  to  Mr.  Erskine,  he  wishes  to 
add  the  following  particulars : — 

The  Honourable  the  Recorder  did,  upon  one  or  more  occasions,  say 
to  me,  that  it  appeared  the  seal  had  continued  to  be  charged  at  one 
rupee  after  the  reduction  to  half  a  rupee  I  mentioned  the  circumstance 
to  Bappoo,  and  asked  if  it  was  possible?  He  confessed  it  did  appear  to  be 
the  case.  I  asked  him  what  had  induced  him  to  make  the  charge,  how 
he  had  suffered  it  to  enter  the  account?  He  could  give  no  reason,  but 
said  that  he  had  forgotten  it. 

16th  June,  1823. 

Present :  Sir  Edward  West,  the  Mayor,  and  all  the  Aldermen. 

Recorder. — I  will  now,  again,  call  your  attention  to  what  I  men- 
tioned to  you  in  Court,  on  the  20th  of 'May,  that  one  rupee  had  been 
charged  (for  each  seal)  instead  of  half  a  rupee.  Was  it,  upon  recollection, 
a  general  observation,  as  on  a  fact  going  on  for  some  time,  or  as  a  single 
instance. 

Mr.  En&KiNE. — In  that  case,  my  Lord,  I  understood  it  to  have  been  a 
general  observation. 

Recorder. — Do  you  remember,  on  the  11th  of  June,  my  mentioning 
the  fact  about  the  seal,  the  fact  of  the  subpoena,  and  aoout  the  ten 
rupees  in  Ruttonvow's  case;  and  that  I  said  that  I  must  necessarily  bring 
them  before  the  Court  ? 

Mr.  Erskine. — I  think  it  is  probable  that  your  Lordship  mentioned 
them.  I  have  not  quite  a  distinct  recollection  as  to  the  subpoena,  but  I 
think  it  was  also  mentioned.  The  seal  and  the  ten  rupees  were  certainly 
mentioned. 

Recorder. — ^Did  not  you,  Mr.  Erskine,  on  that  occasion,  and  on  a 
former  occasion,  (when  the  improper  charge  of  the  seal  was  mentioned,) 
say  that  you  were  not  aware  of  it,  and  that,  if  it  were  so,  it  was  very 
improper? 

Mr.  Erskine. — On  the  former  occasion,  I  did.  I  have  no  recollection 
of  saying  so  on  the  last  occasion. 

Recorder. — Did  you,  on  the  last  occasion,  admit  that  it  had  been  so  ? 

Mr.  Erskine. — ^I  do  not  recollect  admitting  it :  I  was  a  good  deal 
confused  and  agitated  at  what  had  fallen  from  your  Lordship,  and  have 
not  a  distinct  recollection  of  it. 

Recorder. — ^Did  you  mention  to  me  (on  that  occasion)  that  you  had 
told  Bappoo  of  it,  and  that  he  had  admitted  it,  and  said  it  \n&  a 
mistake  ? 
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•  Mr.  EB6KINE.---I  don't  recollect  telling  your  lordship  so,  except  at  the 
time  of  my  examination  (on  Friday  last) :  I  might  have  done  so,  but  I 
have  no  recollection  of  it.  Bappoo  confessed  it  to  me  only  a  short  time 
before  the  examination  took  place. 

Rbcorder. — Do  you  remember  about  the  day  Bappoo  mentioned  it  to 
you? 

Mr.  Erskine. — I  don't'remember  exactly ;  but,  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection, it  was  three  or  four  days  before. 

Rbcordni.— -Had  you  mentioned  it  before  to  Bappoo  ? 

Mr.  Ebskine.— Yes,  I  had. 

Rboorder.^— Did  he  confess  it  before  ? 

Mr.  Srskinb.—- He  did  not. 

REC0RDBR.^-<Why  did  you  not,  between  the  period  of  my  first  men- 
tioning it  to  you,  xm  the'20th  May,  and  the  time  of  Bappoo  coufessiQg  it, 
institute  an^iaffttatigation,  to  see  if  it  were  so,  or  not?  A  single  glance  of 
any  page  of  your  old  book  would  have  shown  whether  it  was  so,  or 
not?  -r  i  • 

Mr.  Erhk-iks- — It  \vi>.i  juy  duty  to  have  done  so,  but  (I  confess)  I 
wa«,  during  Wl  ihat  time,  in  u  very  feverish  state  of  feeling,  in  conse- 
quenoe  of  tke  m^juiry  an 'I  iiive^^ti.^i^tion  that  were  going  on,  and  the 
napen*  that  w^ta  asked  for,  ^hii:h  prevented  me  from  settmg  about  it  as 

ought  to  hflVe  dOue, 

Rei  ORDEn,^ — ^lu  vour  former  c^ranitnation,  on  Friday  last,  why  did  you 
not,  having  ^LTrtium:!d  from  Bappoo  that  the  charge  was  true,  at  once 
acknowledge  the  truth,  iusteavl  of  referring  me  to  tne  book  of  particu- 
lars, {mmniag  the  old  bpfik  of  Items,)  which  you  have  acknowledged  to 
be  alnioat  ille^ble  i  '        ' 

Mr.  Erskisk. — I  understood  your  lordship  to  mention  two  different 
instances,  ui  the  Hr^t  p^  of  the  examination.  I,  perhaps,  by  mistake, 
supposed  your  ^urdshtp  ^y  allude  to  a  particular  instance,  in  which,  as  I 
under^toatl^  yon  hewS  ascertaiDed  that  i.»ne  rupee  had  been  received  instead 
of  half  a  rupee.  I  was  not  acquaintiid  with  the  No.  of  that  case,  and 
had  not  karaed  from  Bappoo  whether  it  had  been  charged  or  not,  on 
ivhich  aci'ount  I  referred  to  the  Wd\  of  particulars.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  examhiation,  on  oli^ervin^''  my  mistake,.  I  mentioned  it  generally. 

Recoaoer, — How  could  that  Ue  so,  when,  before  I  put  the  question^ 
1  referred  to  31r.  Leekie,  whether  he  understood  my  observation  m  Court 
to  be  ifeneral,  or  tmt,  and  then  put  the  question.  No.  5,  on  which  you 
referred  uie  to  the  Bill  of  Partlrufarii*  (Question,  No.  5,  read.) 

Mr.  Ebskikk,— I  do  not  recollect  the  circumstance  :  there  must  have 
been  liome  eoiifuHion  or  mi6under:itanding  in  my  mind. 

The^e  facia,  then,  appear,  from  Air.  Erskine's  own  admission — 

FJTht^ — ThEt  tlie  iinproper  fee  of  one  rupee  was  charged  for  the  whole 
period  between  the  20^1  Alareh  and  <^lh  May  last. 

Secondly,— That  this  improper  clmrge  was  regularly  entered  in  Mr. 
fiiiune's  own  book — the  only  book  in  which  the  particulars  of  costs 
appeacred.    And, 

Lastly, — ^That,  iii  all  the  cases  in  which  an  authorised  fee  had  been 
paid,  the  money  was  actually  received  by  Mr.  Erskine. 

This,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  not  all :  I  cannot  but  add,  that  his  conduct 
lias  been  neither  straight  forward  nor  candid.  Instead  of  giving  every 
fEtcUity  to  the  investigation,  every  obstacle  has  been  thrown  in  the  wa}^  of 
it.  I  could  scarcely  ever  get  a  direct  answer  to  any  question  put  to  him, 
ms  the  examination  which  I  have  read  will  show ;  and,  when  I  asked  for 
the  books  in  order  to  examine  the  costs,  I  received  this  book  of  hiero- 

OriefUal  Herald,  ?'oL  18.  L 
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^lyphicfl  :  and  here,  I  cannot  but  remark  the  differ^nc^  between  thii 
book  and  the  one  kept  by  Mr.  Erskine's  predecessors. 
[Here  the  books  were  shown.] 

We  now  come  to  the  third  and  last  charge  against  Mr.  Erskine — ^that  of 
charging  the  suitors  with  fees  for  subpoenas,  when  no  subpoenas  had 
issu^. 

On  the  20th  May  last,  the  Mayor,  Mr.  Leckie,  and  myself,  wer«  mU 
ting  to  hear  small  causes,  a  witness  was  called  for  a  defendant  $  the  wit- 
ness not  appearing,  I  inquired  whether  he  had  been  subpoenaed,  in  order 
to  call  him  upon  his  subpoena.  Mr.  Erskine  and  his  clerks  all  «aid  the 
witness  had  not  been  subpoenaed.  After 'a  little  more  inquiry,  however, 
another  witness  of  the  defendant's  produced  this  ticket : 
[Ticket  read.] 

'  By  virtue  of  writ  of  subpoena,  directed  and  herewith  shown  unto  von, 
you  are  to  appear  in  this  Honourable  Court  of  the  Recorder  of  Bombay, 
on  Tuesday,  the  20th  day  of  May,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  Xm 
testify  the  truth  in  a  cause  then  and  there  to  be  tried,  between  Wittoo 
Brother  and  Executor,  Plaintiff  i  and 
Defendant,  on  the  part  of  the  said  Defeiidatlt» 
mnder  pain  of  200  rupees.    Dated  thid  19th  day  of  May. 

(Signed,)  *  William  Erbkik*.' 

(/n  hU  ottn  handwriting!) 

As  soon  as  this  was  produced,  I  directed  the  other  witness  to  be  called 
on  the  subpoena,  on  which  Mr.  Erskine  admitted  that  no  subpoena  had 
been  issued.  I  asked  him  how  this  could  be,  when  he  had  issued  the 
subpoena  ticket  ?  He  said  he  had  signed  it  by  mistake,  and  had  given  di- 
rections that  it  should  not  be  served.  I  carried  the  inquiry  no  further 
at  that  time;  but,  some  time  afterwards,  I  believe  on  the  9th  or  10th  of 
June,  having  sent  for  Mr.  Erskine's  books  again,  to  see  how  his  charges 
were  going  on,  two  books  were  sent  to  me — the  old  book  of  items, 
which  I  have  before  mentioned,  and  a  new  book  of  items,  kept  accord- 
ing to  directions  which  I  had  given,  in  a  more  legible  manner.  I  wa» 
much  surprised  to  observe,  in  the  new  book  of  items,  a  charge  fol' 
notice  to  witnesses  in  all  the  cases  prior  to  the  20th  May  last,  the  day  ofl 
which  I  had  discovered  the  irregularity  about  the  subpoena.  My  sus- 
picions were,  of  course,  excited  by  this  ;  as  I  never,  in  the  course  of  my 
practice,  nor  any  one  else,  heard  of  a  notice  to  bring  witnesses  into  Court; 
and,  though  the  first  bill  in  the  new  book  was  dated  the  13thof  May  last,  ^ 
suspected,  as  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  the  case,  that  the  book  had  been 
commenced  since  the  20th  of  May  last,  and  that  the  book  had  beeA 
framed  purposely  to  meet  my  eye,  and  to  prevent  my  asking  for  the 
subpoenas  in  those  cases.  I  will  now  read  Mr.  Erskine's  explanation  of 
this  part  of  the  case.         [Examination  read.] 

Examination  continued. 

Recorder. — ^Was  not  this  ticket  (showing  the  ticket  In  No.  564) 
produced  by  a  witness  as  havbg  been  served  upon  him,  no  Bubpan:ia 
having  been  sealed  ? 

Mr.  Erskine. — Yes,  it  was.  The  circumstances  under  which  it 
happened,  were  these :  The  notice  is  dated  the  19th  of  Mav,  and  the 
Court  was  the  next  day.  I  had  signed  two  or  three  copies  ot  subpoenti 
tickets  in  this  cause,  and  had  given  directions  for  a  subpoena  to  issue  a 
little  past  four.  One  of  the  clerks  put  the  subpoena  into  my  hand  for 
signature.  I  sent  for  Bappoo,  and  complained  of  his  practice  of  bein^ 
90  late  in  issuing  the  subpoenas,  which  made  the  service  so  vneertaln  | 
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und^  !n  this  case,  tt  was  not  probable  the  seal  could  be  got,  as  it  was 
past  the  office  bonrs.  I  did  not  sign  the  subpoena,  and  desired  him  not 
to  issue  the  tickets,  as  he  conld  not  serve  them  without  showing  the  seal 
of  the  Court. 

Rbcohder.— Then  do  you  know  how  it  came  to  be  served  ? 

Mr.  Erskime. — I  only  know  it  as  far  as  it  was  explained  to  your  lord- 
tWp  hi  Court  by  the  Clerks.  I  was  not  aware  of  the  irregularity  till  the 
ticket  was  produced  in  Court.  I  was  very  much  surprised  at  it  I  was 
the  more  hurt,  as  I  had  repeatedly  ordered  the  subpoenas  to  be  issued 
on  the  Saturday  before. 

llECOKDEti. — ^How  came  you,  Mr.  Erskine,  to  sign  the  ticket  without 
having  the  sealed  subpoena  before  you  ? 

Mr.  Erskine. — ^When  there  are  a  number  of  causes  in  Court,  there 
win  sometimes  be  a  hundred,  or  more  than  a  hundred,  subpoena  tickets 
alone,  and  double  the  number  of  notices.  Sometimes  the  parties  come 
to  the  office  before  the  Clerks  leave  it,  to  put  off  the  trial ;  and,  there- 
fere,  the  subpoenas  are  not  sealed  till  after  the  tickets  are  signed,  anA 
the  Qerk  is  going  away  to  execute  them. 

Recorder.— Are  you  not  aware,  Mr.  Erskine,  that  by  that  practice 
your  Clerks  are  enabled  to  defraud  the  sealer  as  much  as  tney  please } 

Mr.  Erskine. — ^tf  it  enters  into  the  books  of  the  office,  the  impropCfT 
fee  would  go  to  the  Clerk,  as  there  is  no  separate  fee  taken  from  the 
Client  on  tlnrt  account. 

Hecorber. — Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  know  it  has  been  the  practice 
in  youi*  office  to  serve  dckets,  which  profess  to  be  the  copies  of  a  sub- 
l»oena,  without  any  subpoenas  being  sealed  ? 

Mr.  Erskine. — ^I  certaiidy  was  not  aware  of  it  until  an  instance  of  tt 
was  pointed  out  by  your  lordship.  I  have  several  times  mentioned  that 
there  are  too  f^  subpoenas  in  defended  causes  to  force  the  parties  to 
appear  before  the  Court,  instead  of  notices  to  the  witnesses,  and  desired 
it  to  be  changed. 

Recorder. — ^Did  you  ever  issue  notices  to  witnesses  instead  o^ 
subpoenas  ? 

Mr.  Erskine. — Yes,  it  is  the  ordinary  practice  in  exparte  cases ;  and 
Sir  William  Evans  said  he  thought  that  subpoenas  ought  not  to  be  taken 
out  in  defended  cases,  unless  the  parties  wished  it.  The  charge  for  a 
notice  to  witnesses  is  half  a  rupee. 

Recorder. — ^Did  you  ever  issue  notices  in  defended  cases  ?  I  sup- 
pose, of  course,  vou  must  have  done  so,  from  your  having  complained  of 
there  being  too  rew  subpoenas  ia  defended  cases. 

Mr.  Erskine. — I  think  I  must,  but  I  do  not  recollect  any  individual 
instances ;  but  I  think  I  must,  what  made  me  complain  of  the  want  of 
subpoenas  in  defended  cases,  were  some  instances  in  which  I  wished  to 
have  called  the  witnesses  on  the  subpoenas,  and  found  that  none  had  beeu 
issued. 

Recorder. — ^Then,  can  you  have  any  doubt  that  notices  have  issued 
in  defended  cases  > 

Mr.  Erskine. — What  made  me  doubt  was  this,  that,  in  some  insta&cei 
la  which  a  subpoena  or  notice  ought  to  have  issued,  I  do  not  find  among 
the  papers  either  a  notice  or  subpoena,  which  made  me  afraid  that  some 
irregularities  must  have  arisen  in  those  cases. 

Recorder. — ^Did  you,  in  consequence  of  what  Sir  William  Evans  told 
you,  give  any  directions  that  notices  should  issue  instead  of  subpoenas  t 

Mr.  BftSEiNE.— I  gave  directions  that  in  all  cases  of  importance 
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subpoenas. sliould  issue,  but  not  in  exparte  cases,  unless  asked  for ;  nor  in 
cases  where  the  parties  undertook  to  bring  their  own  witnesses. 

Recorder.-— That  is  no  answer  to  my  question. 
[Question  repeated.] 

Mr.  Erskine. — ^No,  I  don't  recollect  giving  directions  that  notices 
should  issue  instead  of  subpoenas. 

Recorder. — ^Then  how  did  what  Sir  'V^^iam  Evans  told  you  account 
for  there  being  so  few  subpoenas  ? 

Mr.  Erskine. — I  imagined  that,  if  subpoenas  did  not] issue,  the  only 
other  way  of  calling  witnesses  was  by  notice. 

Recorder. — (Showing  witness  the  books  of  items.)  Do  you  find 
a  single  case  in  this  book  of  a  notice  to  witnesses  being  charged  instead 
of  a  subpoena  i    If  you  cau  find  one,  point  it  out. 

Mr.  Erskine. — (Having  examined  the  book.)  I  do  not  observe  any 
such :   it  certainly  is  extraordinary. 

Recorder. — (ohowing  a  bill.  No.  43,  to  Mr.  Erskine.)  In  this  bill, 
subpoenas  and  s^ds  are  charged  t\vice,  one  for  the  pluntiff,  and  one  for 
the  defendant :  did  any  subpoenas  issue  in  those  cases  ? 

Mr.  Erskine. — I  cannot  find  either  subpoenas,  seals,  or  notices. 

Recorder. — ^Look  at  the  page  of  the  book  of  items  dated  6th  Mtkj, 
1823,  where  several  subpoenas  and  seals  are  charged.  Can  you  find  in 
the  office  a  single  subpoena  and  seal  ? 

[Time  was  given  to  send  for  some  papers  from  the  office,  in  order  to 
answer  this  question,  and  in  the  meantime  the  examination  was  continued.] 

Recorder. — Did  you  direct  that,  in  this  new  book  of  items,  notices 
should  be  charged  in  any  case  instead  of  subpoenas,  up  to  the  date  of 
the  20t1i  May,  when  I  discovered  that  no  subpoena  had  issued  ? 
'  Mr.  Erskine. — I  did  ^ive  those  directions,  because,  in  looking  over 
the  papers,  I  could  not  find  either  notices  or  subpoenas,  and  therefore 
took  the  lowest  charge. 

Recorder. — ^Was  the  book  commenced  on  the  13th  May,  which  is 
the  date  of  the  first  bill  in  it,  or  was  it  not  commenced  till  after  the  20th 
May,  the  day  that  I  discovered  that  no  subpoena  had  been  issued  in  one 
particular  case  ? 

Mr.  Erskine. — This  book  was  not  begun  to  be  made  up  until  after 
I  had  seen  your  lordship  on  the  20th.  The  reason  was,  that  your  lord- 
ship had  complained  of  the  fees.  I  wished  the  charges  to  he  made  as 
much  as  possible  in  conformity  with  the  table  of  fees,  and,  therefore, 
I  did  not  allow  the  items  to  be  entered,  until  I  had  taken  the  opinion  of 
your  lordship  as  to  some  fees  about  which  I  was  not  certain. 

Recorder. — From  what  documents  was  that  book  made  up  ? 

Mr.  Erskine. — ^From  the  papers  in  each  particular  cause.  There  is 
no  entry  made  of  the  particulars  of  the  costs  in  any  book  except  in  the 
book  of  items.  The  costs  in  long  cases  which  are  tried  are  not  made 
out  any  where  but  in  the  book  of  items. 

Recorder. — Will  jrou  undertake  to  say  that  these  notices  to  witnesses 
-^pointing  to  the  notices  mentioned  in  the  new  book) — ^were  not  tickets 
professing  to  be  copies  of  subpoenas? 

Mr.  Erskine.^  cannot  undertake  to  say.  I  have  great  reason  to 
suspect  they  might  be  from  what  has  taken  place.  Upon  recollec- 
tion, I  could  not  undertake  to  swear  that  notices  to  witnesses  were  issued 
in  exparte  cases. 

Recorder. — Can  you  undertake  to  say  that  in  any  single  instance  a 
liotice  has  issued  to  witnesses  to  bring  them  into  court  instead  of  a 
ticket? 
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Mr.  EmsKiNB.—- J  could  not  swear  to  that  from  personal  recollection. 

Recorder.  I  will  ask  you  whether  you  do  not  see  the  impropriety 
of  8ij(nin|r  tickets  which  profess  to  be  copies  of  subpoenas^  before  the 
subpoena  is  sealed  and  issued  ? 

Mr.  Erskine. — I  certainly  do,  my  Lord.  I  ought  to  have  kept  them^ 
if  I  signed  them,  in  my  possession,  until  the  subpcena  was  sealed. 

Recorder. — Is  it  proper  at  all  to  sign  that  which  professes  to  be  a 
copy  of  the  Court's  mandate,  before  that  mandate  issues,  and  thus  give 
an  opportunity  to  others  of  committing  the  greatest  possible  contempt  of 
Court? 

Mr.  Erskine. — ^It  certainly  is  not.  The  subpoonas  are  printed,  and 
the  names  of  the  witnesses  inserted ;  but  it  is  not  regular  to  sign  tickets 
until  the  subpcena  is  sealed. — (The  papers  which  Mr.  Erskine  sent  for,  in 
order  to  answer  question  24th,  were  here  produced.  Mr.  Erskine  ex- 
amines them,  and  states  :)^In  No.  364,  three  subpoenas  are  charged  two 
rupees  each,  and  but  one  is  produced.  In  No.  4,  two  subpoenas  are 
charged,  and  none  to  be  found.  In  No.  101,  no  subp<Bna  to  be  found, 
and  two  are  charged.  In  No.  572,  two  subpoenas  are  charged,  and  none 
found.  In  No.  13U,  none  produced,  or  found,  and  two  charged.  In  No. 
691,  one  chained,  and  none  found.  In  all,  twelve  subpoenas  charged, 
but  only  one  found. 

After  some  discussion  and  investigation,  it  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Erskine, 
that,  from  the  cases  which  have  already  been  taken  out,  and  upon  an  in- 
▼es^ation  of  the  books,  &c.,  that,  since  the  present  Sealer's  admission,  it 
has,  m  nine  cases  out  of  ten  at  least,  been  the  practice  to  charge  for  sub- 
poenas  and  seals  where  none  were  issued  or  sealed.  '  I  certainly  was  not 
aware  of  the  fact,  (says  Mr.  Erskine,)  until  it  was  mentioned  by  the 
Honourable  the  Recorder,  although  I  had  noticed  and  complained  of  the 
fewness  of  the  subpoenas  in  those  causes  that  were  in  Court  as  before- 
nentioned.' 

Recorder.— The  29th  rule  of  Court  requires  that  the  Clerk  shall,  at 
the  end  of  eveir  month,  deliver  into  Court,  for  their  inspection,  all  books 
kept  by  him  relating  to  the  business,  &c.,  and  an  account  of  all  the  fees 
received  by  him ;  I  wish  upon  this  to  ask  the  question,  whether  the  only 
book  of  items  of  costs  kept  is  such  as  can  be  understood  without  con- 
siderable labour,  and  without  mastering  the  general  course  of  the  items 
of  chams, — the  items  being  merely  set  down  with  initial  letters,  and 
Biany  of  those  unintelligible. 

Mr.  Erskine. — I  do  not  think  that  it  can.  It  is  certunly  kept  in  a 
very  illegible  way. 

Recorder. — Have  you  now  put  up  in  the  Small  Cause  Court  a  copy 
of  the  table  of  fees,  in  the  English  and  Guzeratt  characters  ? 

Mr.  Erskine. — ^Yes,  I  have,  in  a  conspicuous  part. 

Recorder. — I  wish  to  ask  whether  the  business  of  the  Small  Cause 
Court  has  not  been  left  almost  entirely  to  Bappoo  to  conduct  ? 

Mr.  Erskine. — ^During  the  last  three  years,  from  my  absence  from 
Bombay,  the  state  of  my  health,  and  various  cu'cumstances,  I  was  notable 
to  pay  that  attention  to  the  deteils  of  the  office  which  they  certainly  re- 
mured ;  and,  during  that  time,  the  chief  management  of  tne  office  was  in 
daopoo. 

Recorder. — ^What  is  Bappoo's  salary? 

Mr.  Erskine. — ^Twenty  rupees  a  month,  and  a  half  rupee  for  each 
tmase  filed.  It  would  avcnige  about  forty-five  rupees  a  month,  or  a  little 
more* 
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C<mfinH9ti(m  of  Ejewmmtion  on  the  \Qih  fffJune^  b^oro  $h^  R§cor4^, 
the  Moj^or,  and  all  the  Aldermen,  as  to  the  SMhpcena^, 

RBcaRDKR.-*I>o  yon  remember^  om  th%  11^  of  June,  my  aaklnff  you 
whether  any  of  the  notices  mentioned  in  the  new  book  ef  items  ha4  issued, 
or  were  to  be  found ;  tad  that  I  had  sent  Bappoo  for  them  some  hours 
before,  and  he  had  not  returned  ? 

Mr.  Erskins. — I  do  not  recoUect.  I  do  not  think  it  likely  I  eould 
have  griven  you  a  distinct,  or  a  jupecise  answer  to  it. 

RvooRi^BR.*— Then,  can  you  tell  me  how  that  note  earae  to  be  seni,  (a 
note  shown  to  Mr.  Erskine,  dated  1 1th  of  June,)  which  was  signed  by 
Mr.  Erskine,  and  contained  these  words :  Mr.  Erskine  has  looked  ov^ 
Ike  papers  in  No.  50,  54,  59,  and  60,  and  does  ^ot  find  in  any  of  then 
notice  to  witnesses  ? 

Mr.  EnsKiNB.^When  I  called  upon  your  Lordship,  in  conse<|nenee  of 
Bappoo's  not  having  returned  with  some  papers  for  which  you  had  sent 
him,  you  desired  that  I  would  bring,  if  I  could  And  them,  tae  notieea  ia 
the  four  irst  causes  in  tlMi  new  book  of  items. 

RicoRDKR.^-Did  not  I  ask  you  at  the  time,  if  you  CQuld  And  IIm 
BOtioes  (mentioned)  in  Ike  new  book  of  items  ? 

Mr.  EnsMiNf . — I  do  net  recollect  that  you  did,  b«t  1  remember  b«Bg 
sent  to  look  for  them. 

HECoROBR,-^I>id  YOU  go  and  look  for  t^^^fmi 

Mr.  Ebskinb.-hI  aid. 

RccoBi>BR.-*-You  did  not  teU  me  before  you  weal  io  look  6a  tbovi 
that  they  were  not  to  be  found. 

Mr.  Erskinb.— No,  I  did  not. 

IIbcordbr. — ^Howisthia  reconeUeable  with  tbo  accoual  wtucbyou 
iw^ve  given,  that,  when  you  directed  the  new  book  of  itoms  to  be  BMdf  up 
a^out  the  20th  of  May,  you  directed  notices  to  be  chai|^  initead  of  tubr 
pcenas,  because  you  coiud  find  neither  notices  nor  subpoenas,  and  notmi 
were  the  lowest  charge.  According  to  this  accouuta  you  bi4  Uien  (i  e, 
JK)th  of  May)  ascertained  that  notices  were  not  to  be  found  i  and  yot, 
three  weeks  afterwards,  you  think  it  oeceasary  to  go  to  your  oQce  to  took 
for  them  ^ 

Mr.  £RaKtNB.<*-I  did  not  recollect  the  number  of  obusos  ;  it  wai  not 
in  my  reooUeotion  that  they  were  wanting  in  ev^  caae. 

RKC0R9BR. — Did  not  you  look  in  every  case  to  see  tf  there  wait  a  suVi 
poena  before  you  directea  a  notice  to  be  put  down  I 

Mr.  Erskinb,-^!  think  I  made  up  two  or  three  of  the  bills  mytelf,  «nd 
directed  that,  in  the  others,  where  there  were  no  subpoei^as,  notices  9houM 
be  inserted,  where  the  service  to  witnesses  had  realty  takei^  pUoe* 

Recorder. — ^Theu,  havii^  given  those  directions  that  notieea  skouM 
be  inserted  only  where  subpc&nas  were  not  to  be  found,  did  you  not  Uu- 
Hiediately  kuow,  on  seeing  notice  entered  in  that  book,  (meanuig  ik»  aew 
book  of  Items,)  that  no  subpoena  had  issued  in  that  case  i 

Mr.  Erskinb.-^I  thought  it  possible  that  there  uighl  be  notice*  to 
witnesses  in  some  of  the  cases,  l^inee  the  exaodnation  on  Friday  laal*  I 
have  looked  through  a  greater  number  of  caies,  ^  do  not  find  aivy 
notices  to  call  witnesses  into  Court ;  from  which  Lam  i^preheasive  thai 
the  issuing  of  subpoena-tickets,. without  subpoenas,  may  have  existed  to  fk 
considerable  extent  {  in  two  or  three  cases  I  find  suDposua-tickola  Qot 
aorved. 

HB0OBPBB.-*-Am  I  10  im4ei«(and  yoH»  lli«t  you  hftvo  nql  found  % 
^ngle  notice  to  call  witnesses  into  Court  ? 
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Mr.  Erskine.— Not  m  far  ml  hart  searoked. 

The  «ame  &ets  then  a^^  a{^>ear  in  this  case  as  in  the  last, — ^namely, 
that  a  fi^ud  to  a  considerable  extent  has  been  committed,  and  that  it  has 
been  committed  also  for  Mr.  Erskine's  benefit ;  for  it  again  appears  that 
the  fraudulent  charge  for  subpoenas  has  been  brought  to  account  in  Mr. 
Erskine's  book,  and  1;^e  money  actually  received  by  him.  In  addition  to 
these  facts,  there  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  no  small  degree  of  evasion  and 
contradiction  in  the  accoimts  which  Mr.  Erskine  gives  of  the  transaction. 
Hb  account  of  what  he  calls  the  mistake  about  the  subpoena  in  Court, 
differs  from  the  account  he  gives  in  his  examination  on  the  former  occa- 
sion ;  when  asked  why  he  signed  the  subpoena- ticket  not  having  the  sub- 
poena before  him,  he  said  it  was  by  mistake,  (and  that  he  directed  the 
subpoena  not  to  be  served.  On  the  former  occasion  he  says,  that  he  was 
not  aware  of  the  subpoena  not  having  been  sued  out  till  the  cause  was 
called  on  in  Court,)  and  that  it  was  his  practice  to  sign  subpoena-tickets 
before  any  subpoena  was  sued  out.  Agam,  he  endeavours  to  justify  the 
entries  of  notices  to  witnesses  in  the  new  book  of  items,  and  to  account 
for  the  fewness  of  the  subpoenas,  by  saying  that  it  was  the  ordinary  prac- 
tice to  issue  notices  instead  of  subpoenas  in  undefended  cases ;  and  that 
fir  William  Evans  had  directed  them  to  be  served  even  in  defended  cases, 
et,  on  further  examination,  he  admits  that  he  has  no  recollection  of  a 
single  instance  of  a  notice  to  witnesses  having  issued,  nor  can  he,  after 
search,  find  such  a  thing  as  a  notice  among  the  records  of  the  Court.  The 
result  of  these  cases  is,  that  Mr.  Erskine  himself  gives  an  opportimity  to 
his  derks,  by  signing  the  subpoena-ticket  before  the  subpoenas  are  sued 
out,  to  commit  the  fraud;  the  fraud  is  actually  committed,  and  Mr. 
^kine  receives  the  profit  of  it. 

These  are  the  facts  upon  which  the  Court  is  to  decide  as  to  their  pro- 
ceedings agiunst  Mr.  Erskine.  The  Court  might  certainly,  in  this  case, 
nroceed  summarily  to  punish  Mr.  Erskine  for  his  misconduct  as  an 
ofllcer  of  the  Court,  by  fine  or  imprisonment.  The  issuing  subpoena- 
tickets  without  subpoenas,  is  alone  such  a  contempt  of  Court  as  would 
justify  such  {M'oceedings. 

The  Court,  however,  will  not  punish  Mr.  Erskine  otherwise  than  by 
dismissal  from  his  offices ;  nor  will  the  Court  say  whether  Mr.  Erskine  be 
guilty  or  not  of  a  voluntary  participation  in  the  profits  of  these  frauds 
and  extortions,  as  the  case  may  possibly  yet  come  before  a  Jury,  and  it 
would  not  be  proper  to  anticipate  what  the  verdict  of  a  Jury  might  be. 
Without,  however,  pronouncing  upon  this,  it  is  clear  there  is  more  than 
amply  sufficient  to  call  upon  the  Court  to  dismiss  Mr.  Erskine  from  idl 
^e  offices  he  holds  under  it.  There  is  abundant  evidence  of  a  careless- 
ness about  the  interests  of  the  public,  as  far  as  they  are  connected  with 
his  offices,  and  of  the  grossest  and  most  criminal  negligence,  which,  in 
the  head  of  a  department,  always  most  culpable  in  this  country,  becomes 
criminal,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  least  relaxation  on  the  part  of  the 
head  of  any  department,  where  Native  clerks  are  employed,  opens  the 
door  to  extortion,  peculation,  and  all  the  train  of  fraud  and  corruption. 
^  The  Court  are  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  Mr.  Erskine  should  be 
disoussed  from  the  two  offices  which  he  holds  under  the  Court,  of  Master 
in  Equity  and  Clerk  of  the  Small  Cause  Court.  It  is  ordered,  therefore, 
that  Mr.  Erskine  be  dismissed,  and  he  is  hereby  dismissed,  from  these 
offices. 

(A  true  Copy.)  Al.  Febbieb,  Recorder. 
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Literary  Sociity. 

A  Meeting  of  the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay  was  held  at  their  rooms 
on  Wednesday  last,  and  was  attended  by  the  following  Gentlemen. 

President,  the  Honourable  M.  ElphinBtone ; 
Vice-President,  the  Venerable  the  Archdeacon.  , 

Mr.  Wcdderburn,  Mr.  Gordou, 

Mr.  Henderson,  Lieut.-Col.  Hunter  BUiry 

Mr.  Parish,  Mr.  Kemball, 

Mr.  Norris,  Mr.  M*Lcod, 

Captain  Bruce,  Dr.  Sproule, 

Mr.  B.  Noton,  Mr.  Fawcett, 

Mr.  Malcolm,  Lieut-Colonel  Shuldhanit 

Mr.  EUiot,  Mr.  Hadow, 

•  Lieut.  Waddington,  Lieut.  Robinson, 

Mr.  Ogilvy,  Mr.  Prinsep, 

Mr.  J.  R.  Steuart,  Dr.  Brydon, 

Mr.  Ritchie,  Mr.  G.  Noton. 

Mr.  Bruce, 

Major  Kennedy,  Secretary 
After  the  usual  business  of  the  Meeting  had  been  gone  througli^  the 
Honourable  the  President  adverted  to  the  very  important  benefits  which 
the  Society  had  derived  from  the  well-known  quaufications  and  abilities 
of  Mr.  Erskine,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  lately  returned  to  England, 
and  from  his  unwearied  attention  to  promote  its  prosperity,  and  pro- 

SQsed  that  the  following  letter  of  thauKS  should  in  consequence  be  ad- 
ressed  to  Mr.  Erskine.  The  motion  having  been  seconded  by  the 
Venerable  the  Archdeacon,  in  a  short  but  impressive  speech,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved,  that  the  proposed  letter  shall  be  transmitted  by 
the  Secretary  to  Mr.  Erskine. 

To  W,  Enkine,  Etq.,  Fiee-Preiident  of  the  Bombay  Literary  Society, 
Sir, — ^Your  unexpected  return  to  your  native  country  has  prevented 
the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay  from  expressing  to  you,  previous  to  your 
departure,  the  high  sense  that  it  entertains  of  the  important  benefits 
which  you  have  conferred  on  it.  One  of  the  original  Members  by  whom 
it  was  instituted  in  1804,  you  became  the  Secretary,  and  it  is  to  your 
unremitting  and  judicious  exertions  in  that  situation  to  which  the  for- 
mation and  prosperity  of  the  Society  must  be  principally  ascribed.  By  the 
kindness,  also,  with  which  you  have  assisted  in  preparing  its  Transac- 
tions for  the  press,  and  in  contributing  to  them  papers  so  distinguished 
by  their  leammg,  research,  and  elegance  of  style,  you  have  given  to  that 
work  an  interest  and  a  value  which  it  would  not  othenvisehave  possessed. 
But  not  in  these  respects  alone  has  your  influence  proved  beneficial  to 
literature.  For  your  intimate  acquaintance  with  classical,  modem,  and 
oriental  literature,  your  sound  judgment,  and  your  correct  and  cultivated 
taste,  have  enabled  you  to  afford  to  others  that  information  which  is  so 
often  requisite  in  this  country,  and  to  point  out  to  them  the  studies  and 
pursuits  to  which  their  attention  might  be  most  advantageously  directed. 
At  the  same  time,  the  readiness  and  indulgence  with  which  such  assis- 
tance has  always  been  given,  can  only  be  equalled  by  the  unassuming 
manner  and  the  urbanity  with  which  opinions  the  most  instructive  were 
invariably  communicatea. 

That  the  loss  of  a  person  distinguished  by  such  eminent  qualifications 
and  abilities  can  ever  be  replaced,  is  scarc^v  to  be  expected.  But  the 
regret  which  the  Society  experiences  on  this  occasion  is  diminished  by 
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the  hope  that  the  interests  of  literature  will  be  materially  promoted  by 
your  now  being  relieved  from  the  interruptions  of  official  business.  That, 
then,  your  constitution  may  be  re-invigorated  by  your  return  to  your 
native  country,  and  that  you  may  enjoy  undisturbed  happiness  for  many 
years  in  the  bosom  of  your  family  and  in  the  solace  of  literary  pursuits, 
are  the  sincere  wishes  of  a  Society,  by  whom  you  wiU  ever  be  remem- 
bered with  sentiments  of  the  truest  respect  and  esteem. — I  have  the 
honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  Servant, 

Vans  Kennedy,  Sec.  to  the  Bombay  Lit.  Soc. 
Bombay  Literary  Society's  Rooms, 
July  30th,  1823. 

It  was  further  unanimously  Resolved,  on  the  Motion  of  the  Venerable 
the  Archdeacon,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Steuart,  that  Mr.  Erskine  shsJl 
be  requested  to  sit  for  his  picture  on  his  arrival  in  England,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  placed  in  the  Rooms 
of  the  Society. 


List  of  Bills  of  Costs  of  the  late  Clerk  of  the  Small  Causes,  taken  inns' 
criminatelv,  and  taaed  by  W.  Fenteick,  Esq,,  Master  in  Equity,  pur- 
suant to  Order  of  Court, 


^8 

SS                      Tides  of  the  CausM. 

Amount  to 

Amount  of 

Amount 

be  paid 

Costs  paid. 

allowed 

back  to  the 

&i 

Suitors. 

472  Catsey,  D.,  &c.  v,  Keaoivjee,  K.,  &c.  . 
488  Shobaram,  M.,  «.  Meea,  D.,  &c.      .    . 

132 

0  o| 

84 

3 

0 

47 

1 

0 

95 

3 

0 

72 

0 

0 

23 

3 

0 

602  Navulshaw,  6.,  v,  Ambabae,  Widow    . 

90 

3 

0 

58 

0 

0 

32 

3 

0 

635 

Purdesh,  C,  ».  Gowrea,  M 

82 

2 

0 

40 

2 

0 

42 

0 

0 

657 

Dewjee,  K.,  v,  Tanoo,  S.  K 

95 

3 

0 

73 

1 

0 

22 

2 

0 

660 

Natboo,  J.,  tr.  Shamjee,  M 

140 

2 

0 

69 

1 

0 

71 

1 

0 

196 

AnDtjee,  L.,  &c.,  v.  Dewjee,  B.  G.  .    . 

80 

3 

0 

35 

2 

0 

45 

1 

0 

204 

76 

2 

0 

39 

3 

0 

36 

3 

0 

235 

Aga  R.  bin  M.  B.,  v.  Vukutchund,  D.,  Sec. 
Macockjce,  N.  W.,  &c.  r.  Merwanjce,  N. 

96 

2 

0 

38 

3 

0 

57 

3 

0 

243 

65 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

29 

0 

0 

535 

Ranjjcc,  R.,  ».  Ruttonbae,  Widow    .    . 

112 

1 

0 

51 

1 

0 

61 

0 

0 

556 

Hormazjee,  T.,  r.  KnooshaU,  G.      .    . 

70 

3 

0 

30 

3 

0 

40 

0 

0 

626 

Ragowjec,  R.,  ».  Cursetjee,  B.     .    .    . 

98 

2 

0 

52 

0 

0 

46 

2 

0 

43 

Esmall,  C,  &c.,  v,  Hassum,  S.  O.   .    . 

102 

2 

0 

50 

3 

0 

51 

3 

0 

87 

Dewa,  D.,  tr.  Bellajec,  K.,  &c.     .    .    . 

91 

0 

0 

32 

1 

0 

58 

3 

0 

171 

Fatmabae,  Widow,  v.  Sumal,  M.  M. 

80 

2 

0 

30 

1 

0 

50 

1 

0 

457 

Ameed,  H.,  v,  Mahomed,  S.,  &c:      .    . 

45 

2 

0 

19 

0 

0 

26 

2 

0 

572 

Dewalibae,  Widow,  v.  Madow,  B.  S.    . 

46 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

101 

Khooshaldaas,  R.,  o.  Dewsunker,  M.   . 

47 

3 

0 

21 

3 

0 

26 

0 

0 

116 

Bhaskerjec,  B.,  &c,  tr.  Kesow,  W.  .    . 

45 

1 

0 

24 

3 

0 

20 

2 

0 

392 

Rattonbae,  A.  J.,  v.  Rustomjee,  M.,  &r. 

136 

0 

0 

45 

3 

0 

90    I 

0 

Total  Rupees    .     .    . 

1832 

00 

00 

930 

J[ 

00 

901   3 

00 

Note. — ^The  highest  number  being  660,  from  among  so  many,  at  the  least, 
the  above  twenty-one  causes  must  have  been  selected  ;  and,  as  it  may  safely  be 
assumed  that  the  series  of  numbers  was  for  one  year  only,  (the  annual  number 
of  causes  is  at  present  much  greater,)  we  have  thas  the  fairest  criterion  of  the 
rate  of  extortion,  and  may  form  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  its  amount. 
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Advertisement  for  a  Wipe. 

SpinstfTS,  attend  J  /  /  I  want  a  wife, 
Young,  passing  rich,  and  pretty^ 
A  ^ood  companion  for  this  life. 
Accomplished,  sharp  and  tmtty. 
Good  tempered  she  must  be  of  couth. 
Take  all  things  in  their  true  lights. 
She  must  nH  be  a  shrew^  nor  cross. 
Or  what  good  folks  call '  new  Ugkts.* 
Her  figure  must  be  small  and  good. 
Say  nought  about  her  riches — 
But,  let  me  well  be  understood. 
She  shall  not  wear  the  U^eches. 
Must  play  on  the  pianoforte. 
Excel  amoufT  the  dmcers^ 
And  know  quadrilles  of  ev^ry  «ort» 
Scotch,  English,  and  the  Lancers^ 
There's  one  thing  I'd  well  nigh  forgot, 
I  hope  she'll  have  the  sense 
To  be  contented  with  her  lot, 
"    And  not  be  much  expense. 

Must  keep  my  house  both  mmI^  and  smtg. 
Obey  me  to  the  letter. 
And,  can  she  mt^e  a  glass  of  Mug, 
Why  then,  'tis  all  the  better. 
She  must  n't  mind  a  march,  or  tWQf 
Nor  grumble  at  hot  weather  ; 
If  she  can  stand  all  this,  we'll  do 
Most  famously  together. 
And,  in  return.  Til  give  hep-*what  I 
I  can't  pretend  to  beautu. 
But  have  an  unengaged  hearty 
Am  always  fit  for  duty; 
Always  ei\joy  ^ood  health,  thank  Jove, 
Of  all  good  thmgs  the  giver ! 
I  never  yet  have  been  in  love. 
Nor  ever  had  the  Liver, 
My  constitution's  whole  and  so^d. 
Ne'er  by  disease  been  brehen ; 
I've  never  quarrelsome  been  foundf 
But  quiet  it  fairly  spoken. 
I  never  gamble,  never  drink, 
Have  lots  of  years  to  live. 
At  least,  so  fin  reason  think. 
As  I'm  not  twenty-Jive, 
I'm  just  sis  feet  two  inches  high, 
Proportionably  strong: 
ff^iditws  for  me  need  not  apply. 
Unless  they're  tert  young. 
Government  Gazette.  BoBUSi^UB* 
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King's  Ovpickra  in  India* 

To  ihe  l^ditor  qf  the  Oriental  Herald, 

819, — Your  inserting  the  following  remarks  on  the  state  of  thai 
portion  of  his  Majesty  s  i^rmy  serving  in  India,  will  confer  a  parti- 
cular obligation  on  every  officer  in  the  Service,  and  more  so  on  the 
junior  branches,  amongst  whom  I  beg  to  subscribe  myself  your's 
most  obediently,  A  Subaltern. 

If  an  individual,  or  any  class  of  individuals,  in  any  profession,  in 
die  exercise  of  their  duty,  should  be  placed  in  a  situation  full  of 
danger  and  privations,  it  ^^uld  haturally  be  imagined  that  some  re- 
compense or  hopes  of  reward  should  be  held  out  to  them.  I  pro- 
pose to  show  that  such  Is  far  from  the  case  of  his  Majesty's  officers 
in  India,  and  that  no  return  whatever  awaits  them  to  make  up  for 
die  additional  risk  of  their  lives,  and,  which  is  even  worse,  the  cer- 
tain destruction  of  their  health  in  a  pestilential  climate. 

I  shall  begin  with  promotion,  that  first  of  all  objects  with  n\j 
profession.  India,  without  any  exception,  is  the  worst  quarter 
in  the  world  for  that  desirable  object.  The  deaths  are  numerous, 
and  yet  there  appears  to  be  some  fatality  in  more  senses  than  one 
attending  them,  the  vacancies  being  very  often  given  away  out  of 
(he  regiments.  I  hear  your  readers  say, '  Impossible  !  *  but  I  say, 
feet,  and  a  reference  to  the  *  Army  List,*  will  show  the  truth  of  my 
assertion.  I  hear  you,  Mr.  Editor,  say,  '  What !  men  toiling  in  a 
climate  where  death  and  total  loss  of  health  are  everyday  occur- 
rences ;  where  you  have  an  income  that  enables  you  to  exist,  but 
not  live  5  *  where  you  have  the  annoyance,  (for  so  it  will  be  to 
the  strongest  mind,)  of  seeing  every  person  in  better  circumstances 
than  yourself,  although  in  all  likelihood  much  less  qualified  from  their 
talents  to  be  so  j  far  distant  from  connections  and  friends,  and,  from 
the  great  distance,  totally  prevented  from  forwarding  your  own  in- 
terests, should  an  opportunity  offer,  and  yet  not  get  that  promotion 
Seath  vacancies)  which  from  time  inthiemorial  has  been  considered 
c  right  of  a  regiment !'  This  seems  strange,  but  is  most  true." 
Some  i^ea  may  be  formed  of  the  chance  of  promotion  in  this 
country,  when  it  is  known  that,  in  each  of  the  three  infantry  regi- 
ments here,  one  company  in  five  years  is  the  average  without  pur- 
chase. As  to  persons  enabled  to  purchase,  few  will  come  to  India,' 
^  they  well  know  that  home,' or  rather  being  on  the  spot,  is  the  best 
chance  for  theha.     At  one  company  in  five  years,  how  many  years 

1 '  ■  I  ■ '  ■  I  ■  ^ — —      I ■ — ■  ■  ■ 

.  ^  The  lemark  of  the  late  gmUant  OomnuuideF^a-chie^  at  Bombay^ 
(iur  C.  CoIviUeO  who  tiUI»  'A  eui^altwi  m«y  exists  but  cannot  live,  o« 
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will  be  required  to  make  twenty-six  lieutenants  captains,  even 
allowing  one  subaltern  a  year  to  be  removed  by  deaths  promotion 
into  another  corps,  &c.  ?  '  But  then  your  aUowances  are  so  ample,' 
says  another, '  that  you  are  more  than  repaid  for  all  your  losses  and 
disappointments.*  My  answer  is,  that  no  subaltern  can  live  on  his 
pay  here  without  being  equally  economical,  and  even  more  so,  than 
he  is  in  England.  I  must  be  excused  entering  into  minutiae,  but  it 
is  necessary  for  my  purpose.  An  ensign*s  pay  in  this  Presidency, 
is  178  rupees  per  month,  and  a  lieutenant's  !^4  rupees  per  month ; 
from  the  former,  25  rupees  are  stopped  for  bouse  rent,  and  from 
the  latter,  SO  rupees  per  month  for  one  small  room.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  mess,  band,  and  other  subscriptions,  are  never 
under  100  rupees  per  month  :  the  balance  in  the  paymaster's 
hands  will  be  easily  calculated  -,  and  from  it  servants,  breakfast^ 
clothes,  a  horse,  (which  in  this  country  is  necessary,)  and  all  changes 
or  additions  in  dress,  appointments,  &c.,  are  all  to  be  paid.  The  rupee 
is  issued  at  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  in  the  purchase  of  every 
article,  except  the  produce  of  India,  passes  for  one  shilling.  For 
instance,  a  cocked  hat,  100  rupees  to  140,  a  sword  70  rupees,  a 
pair  of  boots  SO  rupees,  an  epaulette  50  rupees,  &c.  When  in  the 
field,  the  pay  is  about  SO  rupees  per  month  better ;  but  there  are  no 
field-quarters  for  King's  regiments  on  this  side  of  India. 

The  Honourable  Company's  regiments  are  very  di£ferently  situa- 
ted, as  all  their  stations,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four,  are 
field-stations.  And  every  lieutenant,  and  almost  every  ensign, 
commands  a  company,  and  some  even  two  companies,  and  for  the 
command  of  one  company  receives  SS  rupees  per  month.  In  each 
regiment  there  are  ten  companies  and  but  five  captains  :  conse- 
quently, the  five  senior  subalterns  command  companies  in  their  own 
right  3  but  there  are  always  two  or  three  captains  employed  on  the 
staff :  (vide  *  Army  List  :*)  therefore,  there  are  seven  or  eight  com- 
panies to  be  given  to  subalterns.  There  are  ten  lieutenants ;  and, 
as  the  adjutant,  interpreter,  and  quarter-master  are  not  entitled  to 
have  companies,  and  two,  three,  or  four  other  subalterns  may  be  of 
the  staff,  sick,  leave,  &c.,  it  is  easily  seen  how  all  the  subalterns 
doing  regimental  duty  may  have  one  or  more  companies.  The  pay 
in  the  two  services  is  the  same  in  all  ranks.  The  Company's  regi- 
mental officer  has  no  reduction  for  house  rent  5  he  pays  a  company, 
and  he  is  almost  always  at  a  field  station ;  therefore,  he  has  upwards 
of  90  rupees  per  month  more  than  the  King's  subaltern.  A  few  of 
the  oldest  subalterns  in  the  King's  regiments  certainly  conmiand 
companies  5  but  these  are  very  few,  as,  by  the  King's  regulations, 
eight  captains  out  of  eleven  must  be  with  the  regiment.  The  King's 
regiments  are  at  the  most  expensive  stations,  and  must  live  at  their 
messes,  which  are  very  expensive ;  whilst  numy  Company's  regi- 
ments have  no  messes,  and  the  officers  generally  please  themselves* 
An  officer  of  the  Company's  service  has  lately  attempted  to  show 
that  King's  officers  are  not  only  not  excluded  the  staff  list,  but  that 
they  have  their  equal  share  of  ttiose  appointments. 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  notice  such  absurd  and  unfounded  po- 
sitions j  but  a  few  words  may  be  necessary.  One  argument  is, 
'  that,  because  there  are  two  lieutenant-colonels,  two  majors,  and 
eleven  captains  in  the  King's  regiment,  and  only  one  lieutenant- 
colonel,  one  major,  and  five  captains  in  the  Company's  regiment, 
in  the  former  there  is  a  greater  chance  of  promotion.  But  if  in  one 
case  two  majors  depend  on  two  lieutenant-colonels  for  promotion, 
and  eleven  captains  on  two  majors,  and  twenty-six  lieutenants  on 
eleven  captains,  whilst,  in  the  other  case,  one  major  on  one  lieutenant- 
colonel,  five  captains  on  one  major,  and  ten  lieutenants  on  five  ci^ 
tains, — ^which  of  those  has  the  greater  chance  >  I  will  ask  the  writer 
one  question :  Would  he  rather  be  the  tenth  or  twenty-sixth  lieu- 
tenant for  promotion  ?  In  which  cases  are  most  chances  against  his 
life? 

As  to  the  staff  i4)pointments  being  equally  divided,  let  the  fol- 
lowing plain  statement  of  facts  speak  for  itself.  On  the  1st  of 
January,  1827>  the  whole  officers  of  every  corps  and  service  under 
the  Bombay  Presidency,  amounted  to  809  ;  and  they  then  held  269 
staff  appointments,  or  as  one  staff  to  two  regimental  officers  very  nearly. 
The  numbers  of  his  Majesty's  officers  were  194,  and  they  held 
fourteen  staff  situations,  or  as  about  one  staff  to  fourteen  regimental 
officers.  It  must  be  further  remarked,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
three,  the  situations  held  by  his  Majesty's  officers  were  either  regi- 
mental or  personal  staff,  whilst  of  those  held  by  the  Company's 
officers,  nearly  200  were  situations  that  yielded^the  occupant  from 
300  to  3000  rupees  per  month,  exclusive  of  the  nett  pay.  The 
medical  establishment  of  either  Service  is  not  included  in  this  cal- 
culation. 

I  have  now  shown  that  in  every  situation  the  Company's  officers 
are  better  off  than  the  King's ;  and  they  have  the  chance  of  most 
lucrative  employments.  Their  promotion  is  much  quicker,  their 
oldest  lieutenants  being  of  1S17>  and  they  cannot  be  purchased 
over  J  and  yet  there  are  60/.  a-year  deducted  from  every  brevet 
officer  in  his  Majesty's  service  to  put  them  on  an  equality  with  the 
Company's  service !  ^  I  could  mention  many  minor  circumstances 
that  render  India  annoying,  such  as  the  duties,  parades,  &c.,  in  such 
a  climate  being  more  frequent,  leave  of  absence  being  very  difficult 
to  obtain,  and  only  in  the  rainy  season,  when  no  person  can  travel.^ 
However,  if  slow  promotion,  certain  loss  of  health,  absence  from 
friends,  and  a  total  want  of  all  those  sports  and  exercises  which  are 
almost  necessary  for  relaxation,  together  with  all  I  have  stated 
above,  without  any  advantage  to  be  gained,  are  not  enough  to  satisfy 
the  most  determined  '  Puffer'  upon  India,  I  can  say  no  more.  When 
once  in  India,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  getting  home  (or  out  of 

•  Why  should  this  indulgence  be  denied  more  than  in  Europe,  where, 
by  the  Commander-in-chiers  authority,  one-half  of  the  officers  may  have 
leave  at  certain  seasons  ? 
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India)  are  nearly  insurmountable.  Without  plenty  of  money,  a  lucky 
promotion  at  home  by  interest  of  friends^  or  a  sick  certificate,  you 
are  there  a  prisoner  for  years.  In  two  of  his  Majesty's  regiments 
In  two  years  and  a  half,  the  change  of  officers  has  been  wonderflil. 
One  has  lost,  by  death,  sent  home  sick,  or  on  promotion,  twenly-sii 
officers  ;  the  other,  twenty-three.  The  great  number  thus  rendered 
ineffective  in  so  short  a  period  of  time,  and  the  few  that  are  sent  to 
fill  their  places,  *  tie  those  that  are  left,  not  only  to  the  country,  bat 
to  the  spot.  The  staff  situations  in  both  Services,  and  also  the 
officers  of  higher  ranks,  are  most  liberally  paid  *,  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance I  am  aware  that  a  very  different  tale  from  mine  is  often 
told  in  England.  I  request,  however,  that  your  readers  will  refer  to 
their  friends,  who  may,  like  me,  have  bought  experience,  for  th^ 
truth  of  all  that  I  have  stated,  and  I  will  agree  to  remain  in  India 
JiU  my  life,  (God  forbid !)  should  I  have  mis-staled  one  single  point. 

As  to  the  Civil  Service,  they  are  most  profusely  paid  -,  and^  when 
I  state  that  Civil  Servants,  of  from  sir  to  ^en  years*  service,  havt 
from  fourteen  to  twenty*five  hundred  rupees  per  month,  I  am  sure 
every  one  will  agree  with  me.  I  have  been  fourteen  years  in  hid 
Majesty's  service,  and  have  an  income  of  one  hundred  and  ninety^ 
four  rupees  per  month  ;  and  a  friend  of  mine,  nine  years  and  a  hatf 
in  the  Civil  Service,  has  twenty-four  hundred  rupees  per  month,  ot 
more  in  one  month  than  I  have  in  one  year.  If  such  is  necessary  fbt 
him,  (his  situation  is  by  no  means  a  responsible  one,)  what  can  I  do 
on  the  otber  ?  Many  adventurers  who  have  come  out  to  Indi& 
without  education,  or  being  in  any  way  distinguished  for  talent, 
zeal,  or  other  recommendation,  are  receiving  from  six  hundred  to 
eighteen  hundred  rupees  per  month,  and  they  belong  to  no  Service  j 
whilst  the  officers  of  that  very  Service  to  which  the  merit  of  re^atn- 
ing  India  must  by  every  impartial  person  be  given,  are  in  a  statt 
looked  down  on  by  every  other  Service  in  the  country,  and  drag*- 
ging  on  a  precarious  existence,  without  hope  of  reward. 

If  through  this  statement  the  state  of  his  Majesty's  servant* 
should  be  understood  in  India,  and  even  one  individual  prevented 
from  embarking  for  a  country  in  whkh  nothing  awaits  him  but 
disappointment  and  bitter  regret,  I  shall  feel  much  rejoiced,  and  ill 
conclusion  I  predict,  that,  unless  some  change  be  made,  the  day  Is 
rapidly  approaching  when  no  man  of  that  character  (vide  note) 
which  entitles  him  to  hold  his  Majesty's  commission  wiU  be  found 
to  accept  employment  in  a  regiment  doing  duty  in  India.  A  Cap*- 
tain  is  perhaps  a  little  better  paid  than  in  Europe]  but  then  he  is,  rti 
other  respects,  similarly  situated  with  other  officers  ',  and,  as  officer^ 
of  that  rank  can  live  most  respectably  on  their  pay  in  Europe,  why 
■  -   — — — ■■■  ■■     J 

•  In  a  letter  from  an  officer  of  high  rank,  and  holdiug  a  high  situation 
at  the  Horse  Guards,  to  the  colonel  of  his  favourite  reriment,  he  says, 
*  I  cannot  get  young  men,  (meaning  officers,)  of  such  a  aescription  as  I 
could  wish  to  send  out  to  you ;  and  indeed  I  am  quite  at  a  loss.*  Query, 
What  will  less  favoured  regiments  do  ? 
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should  they  go  to  an  unhealthy  climate  without  some  inducements  ? 
Besides,  a  captain  has  to  pay  his  passage  to  England  in  case  of 
sickness;  and  a  long  tim^  will  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  save 
that  sum.  

Wanv  of  Churches  in  India. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald, 

BiR,— -My  anxiety  to  see  in  your  columns  Some  remark  on  ih« 
dtcumstance  I  am  about  to  bring  to  your  notice,  and,  through  the 
ibedium  of  your  valuable  Journal,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  India 
Proprietors,  enables  me  to  conquer  an  aversion  to  Writing  anony** 
ikiously.  AUow  me  to  observe,  that  I  should  not  have  troubled 
you  on  this  occasion,  had  the  Calcutta  press  a£Ebrded  a  channel  by 
which  the  inconvenience  under  which  we  labour  might  be  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Local  Government 

It  is  on  the  subject  of  the  want  of  churches  at  Cawnpoor,  that 
I  desire  to  call  your  attention,  and  it  will,  I  am  coi^fident,  surprise 
y6n,  and  many  of  your  readers,  that,  in  a  large  civil  and  military 
station  c^  more  than  fotty  years*  standing,  and  having  two  chaplains 
attached  to  it,  no  place  of  divine  worship  should  ever  have  been 
erected  by  the  Government. 

The  garrison  consists  of  two  King's  regiments,  and  European 
horse  and  foot  Artillery,  (altogether  exceeding  2000  men,)  and  five 
Kative  corps,  the  European  staff,  and  Christian  drummers,  &e.,  of 
the  Native  corps,  and  the  whole  of  the  officers  of  the  garrison  are 
required  by  the  brigadier  to  attend  divine  service.  Now,  when 
to  the  above-mentioned  are  to  be  added  a  vcty  numerous  class  of 
respectable  merchants  and  shopkeepers,  and  pensioned  Europeans 
with  their  families,  it  is  obviously  incumbent  on  a  good  Govern- 
ment to  provide  suitable  accommodation  for  them :  and  what  is  the 
accommodation  here  afforded  ?  At  the  west  end  of  Cantonments  k 
a  bungalow,  (formerly  a  mess-room,)  that  has  been  altered  by 
cutting  arches  in  the  partition  waits,  which  separate  the  rooms  of  the 
hodse^  and  this  is  designated  the  '  Church  Bungalow  f  but  it  cfm^* 
not  be  made  to  contain  one  half  of  the  persons  who  reside  in  the 
Vicinity,  and  who  wouM  frequent  it.  In  the  eastern  quarter  of  Canton- 
ments, the  accommodation  is  much  worse  :  the  service  is  there  per« 
formed  m  the  dragoon  riding-school^  where  benches  are  provided 
for  the  troops  alone,  and  no  seats  for  the  families,  or  others  who 
may  attend.  Three  years  have  elapsed  since  our  lamented  bishop^ 
Dr.  Heber,  on  visiting  Canpoor,  represented  the  want  of  a  church; 
and  it  is  said  that  one  was  ordered  to  be  built :  bat,  as  yet,  the 
ground  is  not  marked  out. 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  any  comment,  but  conclude  by 
mentioning,  that,  before  churches  were  built  in  the  interior  stations, 
it  Was  a  common  remark  amongst  the  nation:  'What!  have  these 
Europeans  no  religion?*    Your  constant  reader,  L.  B. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

Sir,  London^  June  15,  1828. 

In  your  number  for  June,  1827;  yott  quoted  a  letter  from  '  The 
Madras  Courier,*  written  by  a  Native  of  that  place,  on  the  subject 
of  Native  juries.  Soon  after  the  period  at  which  the  letter  was 
written,  it  was  intended  to  have  had  a  second  9ieetiug  of  Natives  on 
the  subject,  but  it  was  suppress^.  The  same  Native  that  wrote  the 
letter,  had  prepared  a  speech  to  deliver  at  their  second  meeting ; 
and,  as  a  copy  of  it  has  come  into  my  hands,  and[  appeip^s  to  me  to 
possess  a  good  deal  of  sound  reasoning,  I. send  it  to  you,  as  you 
may,  perhaps,  think  it  worthy  of  pu)>lication  in  your  jqurnol.  It  is 
as  follows :  .  . 

'  Gentlem^  ^  this  Assembly, ^Friends  and  Countrymen, — I  trust 
to  be  favoured  wit)i^f  ypur  attention,  for  m  short  ^me,  wbjle  I  de- 
liver to  you  my^entiments  on  the  ,subject  for  wj^ioh  we  are  now 
met,  and  I  beg  to  say^  that,  in  what  I  shall  nqw  state,  >  I  profess 
the  senUments,  ^aikl  exhibit  the  wishes  of  a  very.considofable  part 
of  the  respectable  NaU,vei^  of  Madras,  an^  its  neighbourhood,  by 
many  of  whom  I  have  been  requested  to  do  so*  JBut  I  assure  you  it 
is  not  without  considerable  reluctance  jLho,^  I  tbuS;  infnylfs  myself  on 
your  notice,  as,  frxun  my  rehired  ipi^ivjtqr  of  U^  and  dom^i^tic  habits, 
I  am  but  little  qualified  for  public  peaking.  \^\^,  boy^ever,  one  of 
the  many  proofs  of  that  boiindless.spiritjof  )yUbei;^ty  ivbicli  actuates 
the  Government  under  which|,,wQ  live»  that  fo  qbsg^^  a^  indivi- 
dual as  myself  is  permitted  to.  address  this  numerous  ^d  respectable 
assembly  on  this  interesting  occasiop^  .   t 

*  You  are  all  aware  that  an  Actkif  iteiiament  hasKcently  been 
received  m  this  ebuntry,  authorising  the-iudges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  frame  saoh  regulations  «s  thej-  niay  deem  necessary  for 
availing  the  Court  of  the-serviceaof  wch  Natives  as  are  found  fit  to 
serve  as  jurymen  ^  >  and  it  is^alio  known  to  you  that  a  public  meet- 
ing took  place  on  the  95th  of;  November  last  tm  that  slibject,  but 
which  assembly,  having  been  abruptly  broken  up,  led  to  nothing 
satis^tory.  On  the  contrary,  from  what  was  pubUsbed  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, an  idea  has  gone  forth,  that  it  was  the  general  wish  of 
the  Native  community  here  to  decline  the  boon  thus  graciojusly  ex- 
tended to  them* by  the  British  Parliament,-r-an  idea  which,  I  am 
proud  to  aver,  is  neither"  consonant  with  the  wishes  nor  at  all  ex- 
pressive of  the  sentiments  of  the  greater  part  of  those  I  now 
address,  but  directly  opposite  to  them.  I  trust,  by  the  proceedings 
of  this  day  it  will  be  shown  to  the  world,  that  the  Native  commu- 
nity of  Madras  are  neither  insensible  of  the  privilege,  nor  unworthy 
of  the  benefits,  thus  bestowed  upon  them,  but  that  they  are  highly 
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Mattered  by  it^  and  will  umte  heart  and  hand  in  forwarding  its 
operations,  in  assisting,  aiding,  and  executing  the  views  of  those 
fpracions  legislators  who  have  shown  so  much  anxiety  for  the  future 
prosperity  of  British  India,  and  who,  in  extending  the  benefits  of 
trial  by  jury  to  the  Natives  thereof,  show  that  they  have  the  wdiare 
tvf  this  country  at  heart;  and  I  flatter  myself  this  is  but  a  pre** 
ludeof  the  benefits  that  will  yet  flow  to  us  from  this  fostering 
source. 

I  beg  it  to  be  understood,  that  I  have  no  intention  of  making  per- 
sonal reflections  on  any  individual,  as  every  one  is  certainly  at  full 
liberty  to  express  his  opinions.  After  having  done  so,  however,  he 
must  lay  his  account  with  those  opinion;  being  canvassed  by  others ; 
imd,  if  he  is  held  up  to  public  ridicule,  let  him  bear  it. 

It  has  been  urged  by  individuals,  that  on  the  score  of  religious 
scruples  Hindoos  are  incapable  of  acting  as  jurymen.  I  blush  as  a 
Hindoo  to  hear  such  an  assertion  made ;  and  it  is  painful  to  me  to 
hiAve  to  ccMnbat  so  futile  a  pretext.  Do  not  Hindoos  fill  every  situa- 
tion both  in  the  civil  and  military  departments  in  India }  And  I  have 
it  yet  to  learn,  if  our  duties  as  jurymen  will  be  either  so  intricate, 
complicated,  or  half  so  troublesome,  as  the  callings  which  many  of 
us  now  follow  are.  Again,  it  has  been  said  that  our  ignorance  of 
the  English  language  will  preclude  many  from  being  fit  jurymen } 
but  I  think  there  are  few  amongst  us  that  are  not  conversant  with 
it :  and,  should  there  be  one  or  two  instances  of  individuals  unac- 
quainted therewith,  is  it  just  that  the  whole  community  should  be  de- 
prived of  so  invaluable  a  privilege  on  account  of  their  ignorance } 
Surely  not :  it  was  not  such  trifling,  frivolous,  and  futile  grounds,  I 
suspect,  that  swayed  the  proceedings  of  the  memorable  meeting  of 
the  25th  of  November.  I  have  my  suspicions  it  arose  from  worse 
motives,  which  I  shaU  not  name,  but  leave  them  with  those  with 
whom  they  originated,  to  enjoy  the  remarks  they  have  caUed  forth 
from  various  pens,  in  consequence  of  the  publication  of  that  day's 
work.  If  there  is  a  man  in  this  assembly  who  wishes  to  reject  die 
lxx>n  now  offiered  us  ci  acting  as  jurymen,  so  sunk  in  hopeless  de- 
gradation as  to  utter  such  a  sentiment,  we  owe  such  a  man  no  tie  of 
brotherhood,  and  claim  no  fellowship  nor  community  with  him. 

There  is  no  principle  which  so  strongly  operates  in  human 
nature  as  the  law  of  retaliation :  this  appears  from  the  laws  of 
all  nations  in  their  earliest  state  5  it  appears  also  from  our  own 
feelings,  when  an  injury  is  done  us.  We  naturally  long  for  revenge. 
Our  very  heart  tells  us  that  the  person  offending  ought  to  suffer  for 
the  offence,  and  that  the  hand  of  him  who  was  injured  must  return 
the  blow.  Such  are  the  dictates  of  our  natural  temper ;  but  pursue 
the  principle  to  its  full  extent,  and  see  where  it  will  end.  One  man 
commits  an  actk>n  which  is  injurious  to  you ;  you  feel  yourself 
'aggrieved  and  seek  revenge.  If  you  then  retadiate  upon  him,  he  thinks 
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he  has  received  a  new  injury,  which  he  in  his  turn  seeks  to  vevenge  | 
and  thus  a  foundation  is  laid  for  reciprocal  animosities  without  endL 
Did  this  principle  and  this  practice  become  general,  the  earth  would 
be  one  universal  field  of  battle,  life  would  be  a  scene  of  endless 
bloodshed,  and  hostilities  woidd  be  immortal.  Legislative  wisdon^ 
hath  provided  a  remedy  for  these  disorders,  and  but  for  this  havoc 
would  be  made  of  the  human  race.  The  right  of  private  vengeance 
which  every  roan  is  born  with,  by  common  consent,  and  ror  the 
public  good,  is  resigned  into  the  hands  of  the  civil  magistrate. 

I  will  not  hesitate  to  assert,  (and  I  am  sure  every  unbiassed 
Hindoo  will  go  along  with  me,)  that  many  of  the  writinsn 
among  the  Hindoos,  which  go  by  the  name  of  laws,  are  so  exceed* 
ingly  vague,  inconsistent,  s6id  unmeaning,  that  they  are  worse  than 
useless  in  the  administration  of  justice, — leaving  the  decision  of  the 
Judge  almost  always  as  arbitrary  as  if  there  were  no  law,  and  at  the 
same  time  introducing  the  mischief  of  chicane  with  its  endless 
quibbles  and  annoyances.  But  in  the  institution  of  trial  by  jury 
now  extended  to  us,  and  where  an  individual  has  the  advantage  or 
being  tried  by  a  body  of  men  to  whom  he  is  well  known  and  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  habits,  customs,  and  manners  of  the 
country,  none  of  these  difficulties  occur  :  it  has  ever  been  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  brighest  ornaments  of  the  British  Constitutiou, 
and  proud  indeed  ought  we  to  be  in  becoming  partakers  of  it. 

I  am  conscious  I  have  trespassed  too  long  on  the  patience  of 
ihb  meeting  -,  but  I  cannot  conclude  without  drawing  your  notice  tp 
the  numerous  blessings  the  Native  population  of  India  now  enjoyi^ 
under  the  influence  of  the  British  Government,  compared  with 
what  it  ever  did  in  any  former  age.  Pid  time  permit,  I  might 
exhibit  to  your  view  the  horrid  cruelties  exercise-d  over  the  poor 
Hindoos  during  the  long  and  bloody  sway  of  the  Mogul  dynasty ; 
particularly  the  horrid  acts  of  oppression  exercised  on  religious 
devotees,  to  induce  them  to  embrace  the  Musuhnan  fedth.  The  acts 
of  rapine,  destruction,  and  plunder,  conunitted  on  our  aiicestors,  are 
well  known  to  many  whom  I  now  address,  as  well  as  the  devasta- 
tion and  pillage  which  befel  our  ancient  and  sacred  places  of 
worship.  Compare  those  days  with  our  present  happy  situation, 
and  say,  are  we  not  blessed  in  our  rulers,  when  every  one  is  per- 
mitted to  exercise  his  own  religious  opinions  free  from  all  terror 
or  fear. 

I  trust  this  meeting  will  not  break  up  until  an  apnrdpriate 
address  is  framed  to  the  Honoiurable  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  stating  fully  our  sense  of  the  privilege  now  bestowed  upon 
us,  and  our  readiness  to  come  forward  to  afford  every  information 
that  may  be  required  from  us  on  the  subject.  And,  after  the 
address  is  framed,  I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  a  committee  of 
respectable  individuals  being  chosen  to  carry  the  objects  of  this 
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4»y*t  meeiiiig  mto  dfect,  tnd  thai  they  also  be  instracted  to  pi^ 
li»h  tb«  aaoie  m  the  Madras  newspapers.  la  ooncluiiop,  I  hope  diera 
ar«  Biaaf  now  present  ready  to  &vour  us  with  thctr  setKimtiite  o« 
the  subject^  and  to  elucidate  it  fuUy^  which  I  regret  my  H*^>'*y 
tQdp. 


ObBNANCB    DsPAftTMSNT    IN   InD1A« 

To  th€  Editor  e/  the  Oriental  HenM. 

Sfit^ — ^I  am  an  bumble  member  of  the  Ordnanqe  Departmcot^ 
apd«  \n  9ons?quence,  was  some  time  ago  requested  to  uSi%  my  name 
to  a  letter  intended  to  be  presented  by  the  conductors  of  Ordnane9> 
\o  the  proper  authorities^  '  entreating  that  the  8malnes9  of  our  paj 
and  allowances  mig;ht  be  taken  into  the  humane  consideratioa  cf 
our  Honourable  mastery  here,  and  that  they  would  be  pleased  to 
^nt  us  such  relief  aSj^  to  their  wisdom,  pur  case  appeared  to  re^ 
quire.' 

That  letter  staM»  tbat^  in  point  of  fact»  we  suffered  a  redupliopi^ 
instead  of  obtaining  an  increase,  in  our  allowances,  on  our  bein^  pro- 
moted, from  the  circumstance  that  many  of  our  department  cam^ 
from  staff  situations,  where  they  had  enjoyed  from  80  to  130  ru^ 
pees  monthly,  arising  from  pay,  staff,  and  writing  allowances,  §p 
that  the  object  kindly  intended  by  Government  became  thereby  un- 
intentionally frustrated ! 

A  conviction  that  Government  has  ever  extended  its  attentipp 
and  support  to  all  deserving  thereof,  produced  the  letter  above  ii- 
luded  to  ^  nothing  doubting  but  that  we,  in  common  with  all  othfr 
lupplicants,  should  eventually  succeed  in  interesting  and  calling 
forth  the  sympathy  of  our  Honourable  masters  ! 

Now>  Sir,  uiy  present  naotive  for  troubling  you  is,  in  the  first 
pkee,  to  fpuse  the  memory  of  him  into  whose  hands  our  letter  has 
passed,  and  to  entreat  that  it  may  be  brought  from  '  darkmeu  to 
light,'  in  order  U^it  the  matter  therein  contained  H»ay  be  laid  before 
4hose  who  are  alone  competent  to  judge  whether  our  requests  are 
jEgunded  in  juatice  or  not,  and  where  aione  we  can  expect  impartial 
views  of  our  case  to  be  taken,  and  hope  for  a  redress  commensurate 
with  onr  privations. 

In  the  seeond  place,  I  wish  to  observe  that  I  have,  in  eomnaon 
with  many  others,  felt  anxious  that  some  person  might  be  induced 
to  attempt  rescuing  the  members  of  oar  department  fVom  various 
hardships,  which  they  are  at  present  suffering  under,  and  which, 
very  unfortunately,  seem  to  be  increasing,  particularly  fince  the 
lamented  death  of  that  distinguished  and  inestimable  ofiicer,  MflJ09- 
General  Sir  John  Horsford ! 

None  having  appeand  desirous  of  such  an  uodertakii^,  I  shall 
attempt  the  task,  and  for  this  purpose  will  commence  with  the 
hardihip  we  feel  onischrea  more  partkukrly  snbjected  to,  by  tht 
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introduction  of  so  many  commissioned  commissaries  to  take  charge 
of  magazines,  thereby  superseding  older  and  more  experienced 
Ordnance  officers ;  and  for  no  other  reason  than  because  they  are — 
fparron^-officers. 

As  many  reductions  have  lately  taken  place  in  several  branched 
of  the  Service^  consequen^t  on  a  peace-establishment,  it  may  probably 
appear  necessary  to  app^  some  reduction  to  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment. In  the  contemplation  of  such  a  measure^  or  even  otherwise. 
I  would,  with  due  deference,  presume  to  oSer  a  few  remarks,  as 
well  in  this  view  as  to  afford  an  impartial  disclosure  of  the  state  of 
our  department.  Nothing  but  a  firm  conviction  of  the  good  likely 
to  be  produced  by  this  exposition,  would  have  urged  me  to  the  ful- 
filment of  a  task  which,  I  feel  confident,  will  meet  with  a  very  un- 
gracious reception  in  a  certain  quarter ;  but,  actuated  as  I  am  by  a 
well-matured  determination  of  being,  if  possible,  the  humble  instru- 
ment of  rescuing  the  class  of  individuals  I  have  the  honour  to  be- 
long to,  from  no  ordinary  stamp  of  obloquy  and  privation,  I  shall 
persevere,  leaving  to  the  judgment  of  those  whose  judgment  we 
seek,  to  determine  how  far  I  have  justified  my  cau^. 

There  are  in  our  department  at  present  eight  commissioned  com- 
taiissaries  and  deputy-commissaries,  who  together  receive  monthly 
3,200  rupees,  for  being  in  charge  of  magazines^  and  signing  the 
monthly  papers  of  their  respective  efctablishmentis.  If  they  have  a 
more  ostensible  duty  to  perform,  I  rather  think  it  falls  to  tbe  lot  of 
a  deputy,  as  I  have  known  a  commissioned  coniwilsaary  in  charge 
of  a  certain  magazine,  who,  during  a  period  of  ten  or  twelve  months, 
was  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  time«i  in  hi^  magazine  :  where  he 
was,  I  know  not.  Be  this,  however^  ns  it  may,  it  frequently  Imp- 
pens  that  commissioned  commissaries,  in  charge  of  magazines  in 
the  field,  apply  for,  and  obtain,  leave  of  absence  to  visit  the  Presi- 
dency, making  over  their  charge,  ad  interim,  to  the  senior  warrant- 
officer,  who  thereby  has  to  perform  a  daty  gratuitouilp,  for  a  period 
of  ten  or  twelve  months,  for  which  anotheif  person  is  in  the  receipt  of 
'  400  or  500  rupees  monthly  !  But  suppose  the  commissioned  com- 
missary to  be  at  his  magazine  station,  what  has  he  to  do?  Virtuldly 
nothing !  Whatever  is  to  be  done,  is  done  by  his  drudge,  aUai  the 
warrant-officer.  Thus  it  is  that  an  expense  of  3,200  rupees 
monthly,  or  38,400  yearly,  is  incurred  without  a  shadow  of  benefit 
being  derived  by  the  State ;  and  eight  valuable  officers  in  their  own 
department  are  kept  from  their  tregimeiit^  and  at  times  too,  when 
the  charge  of  two  or  thre^  companies  at  head-quarters  £»lls  to  the  lot 
of  one  subaltern  officer. 

1  do  not  mean  to  attach  much  importauce  to  the  cincumstance  of 
-commissioned  commissaries  obtaining  leave  of  absence ;  but  merely 
to  inquire,  if  the  duties  of  such  and  sacfa  magazines  can  be 
carried  on,  (and  that  they  can  I  believe  none  will  doubt,) — if,  I  say, 
the  duties  can  be  carried  on  for  such  a  period^  and  during  the  ab- 
eence  of  the  commissioned  commissary,  where  then  .exists  the  oer 
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cesflitj  of  him  or  his  appointment  >  The  answer  is  obvious  ^  andi 
the  saving  the  State  would  obtain,  by  his  removal,  is  equally  so. 

If  it  is  thought  that  a  more  rigid  adherence  to  the  rules  or  good 
of  the  Service,  more  care  in  the  custody  or  disposal  of  the  stores^ 
Inay  be  obtained  by  placing  commissioned  commissaries  in  charge, 
I  trust  I  may  be  permitted  to  assert,  (without  any  direct  or  indirect 
detraction  from  the  merits  of  any  man,)  that  more  zealous^  careful, 
and  real  duty-performing  subjects  no  where  exist,  than  those  very 
'warraBt-'officeri  'thus  superseded,  and  applied  to  the  drudgery  o£ 
magazines  1 

If  greater  regularity  in  the  discharge  of  business  is  anticipated, 
I  am  bold  to  assert  it  never  was,  nor  ever  will  be  realised,  it  being 
awell-kooWfact,  that  magazines,  while  under  the  charge  of  warrant- 
officers,  are  characterised  by  regularity,  promptitude,  and  correctness. 

If  greater  abilitieB  are  thought  requisite  than  warrant-officers  are 
supposed  to  possess,  my  answer  is  simply  this :  The  abilities  of 
warrant-officers  have  ever  been  found  commensurate  with  the  duties 
consequent  on  the  cha,rge  of  a  ipagazine  ^  nothing  more  can,  there* 
fore,  be  required.  With  one  or  two  solitary  exceptions,  all  the 
abililiea  required,  both  practically  and  theoretic^y,  are  happily 
blended  with  every  requbite  fot  the  good  of  the  department,  among 
the  higher^  anda  mong  many  of  the  lower  grades  of  warrant-officers  ; 
and,  while  it  must  be  regretted  that,  of  late  years,  a  few  of  a  very 
contrary  description  ba\c  crept  into  the  department,  which  is 
purely  to  be  attributed  to  those  at  Whose  instigation  such  admis* 
sions  were  obtained,  yet  nothing  serious  need  be  dreaded  from  this 
circum stance,  as  a  sufticient  number  will  ever  be  found  capable  of 
reflecting  credit  on  the  fuIHLment  of  those  duties  consequent  on 
either  their  rank  or  charge. 

I  trust  I  have  fiiUy  t^howp,  that  no  equivalent  is  had  for  the  vast 
sum  of  public  money  yearly  expended  by  the  employment  of  com« 
missioQ^  commissaries  in  the  Ordnance  Department,  as  also  the 
loss  occasion^  to  the  Service  by  the  removal  of  these  officers  from 
the  direct  line  of  their  regimental  duty,  a  loss  which  is  greatly  ag- 
gravated when  we  reflect  on  the  experience  and  talents  possessed 
by  them,  and  the  total  absence  in  the  Ordnance  Department  of  op- 
portunities for  duly  appreciating  the  worth  of  such  individuals  ! 

It  is  somewhat  odd,  that  there  should  exist  such  a  staff-hunting 
mania  among  the  officers  in  the  Honourable  Company's  Service. 
It  is  not  80  n  his  Maje6ty*s  ^  yet  the  latter  are  alike  subject  to  ex- 
posure, to  changes  of  climate,  and  the  consequences  thereof,  and 
should  feel  as  strongly  urged  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines. 
It  is  singular,  too,  how  the  officers  of  our  Service  can  forego  the 
honourable  distinctions  of  their  profession,  to  become  superinten- 
dants  ci  carpenters,  |icklegur8,  and  blacksmiths  ! 

To  what  a  degree  of  military  enthusiasm  did  that  highly  dis« 
tii^uished  officer.  Sir  John  Horsford,  cany  bis  devotion  to  the 
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Service !  What  an  example  to  others  \*  It  is  my  boast;  said  be, '  aftet 
alt  my  service,  that  I  never  held  a  staff  situation.'  In  what  un- 
^oahfied  terms  did  be  ecnsnre  tke  system  of  aecepting  paltry  staff 
«t«atioitt  !  Besides  this,  it  is  a  weU-known  fiact  that  be  inteikted  to 
(Bxert  kis  infiueDce  with  Government  to  root  out  aU  commissioned 
commissaries  from  the  Ordnance  Department,  and  to  prevent  their 
fbtttre  emplopnent  m  that  brancb  of  the  service,  in  order  to  avaU 
htms^  of  their  services,  when  he  fdit  well  coDVinced  such  services 
mere  most  e  sentiai  and  required,  reserving  an  exception  in  fAvmtat 
of  those  required  at  the  arsenal,  as  principal  and  deputy  princtpil 
Qommissuries }  and  even  the  appointment  to  the  last  situation  was, 
in  some  measure,  objected  to  by  him  ^  for  he  deemed  it  matm  ap- 
propriate to  the  dass  of  warrant-officers,  as  was  the  case  ea  a  former 
occasion  at  Fort  St.  George. 

By  this  arrangement,  Sir  John  intended  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment to  be  kept  open  as  a  field  for  the  advancement  of  the  warraint- 
6fficers  then  in  it,  and  for  rewarding  his  artillery  men,  or  others, 
'  whose  services  or  good  fortune  should  bring  them  to  the  notice  of 
Government,  as  worthy  of  its  patronage  ^  and,  when  the  numt>er  of 
tiighly  gifted  and  respectable  men  with  whom  the  Honourable  Com- 
pany's Service  in  general,  and  the  artillery  in  particular,  abound,  is 
duly  considered,  (and  they  are  taught  to  look  np  to  the  Ordnance  l)e- 
bartraent  as  the  sole  reward  for  either  services,  talents,  or  friends* 
influence,)  it  will  not,  I  trust,  be  deemed  too  much,  that  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  keep  it  free  from  incumbrance  such  as  above 
stated,  as  also  to  apply  censure  to  the  ungenerous  feeling  that 
would  rob  such  men  of  the  only  means  of  acquiring  a  respectable 
rank,  and  a  competency  to  gild  the  evening  of  their  declining  days, 
tad  that,  too,  after  a  service  of  thirty  or  forty  years ! 

In  his  Majesty's  Service,  meritorious  characters  are  rewarded  by 
Cmnmissions  and  appointments,  as  adjutants  and  quartermastets  -, 
but,  in  our  Service,  nothing  but  the  Ordnance  Department  exists, 
shackled,  as  it  at  present  is,  by  those  who  have  otherwise  a  wide  field 
of  ikme,  rank,  and  competency  before  them.  Surely,  then,  we  may 
Irith  great  justice  consider  these  gentlemen  as  stumbling-blocks  to 
our  advancement.  * 

Another  hardship,  which  appears  to  us,  and  which  many  have  eoti- 
sidered,  as  very  invidious,  is  the  distinction  dmwn  between  warrant- 
dfllcersintheserviceofthe  Honourable  Company,  and  in  his  Majesty's. 
In  the  latter  Service,  when  the  appomtmem  of  adjutant,  or  quarter- 
master, is  conferred  on  a  serjeant-major,  or  other  meritorious  mad, 
1^  immediately  becomes  entitled  to  all  and  every  the  privilegCSj 
eerMnonies,  and  distinctions  of  the  other  oflBcers  of  the  army,  and 
is  admitted  into  their  society ;  yet  he  is  but  a  waftant-ofliccr,  and 
may  remain  so  for  months,  imy,  years.  What  conchislon  are  we 
to  draw  from  this  ?  If  commisstetied  officers  #f  otie  Service  iwA 
wMithMeof  theolher, adsbot^wafrant-officen.   Thiaifpeana 
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nfflytkig  poitxt,  renmd  which  much  discussion  has  taken  phce,  to  sajr 
nothing  of  the  little  hickerings  it  has  produced, — ^all  commissioned 
officers  strenuously  demanding  a  salute,  as  they  emphatically  term 
it,  from  cdfidnctors  of  Ordnance  -,  hut  for  which  there  exists  no  one 
authority,  if  we  except  a  garrison,  which  goes  no  further  than  tha 
glacid  of  that  garrison,  in  which  it  was  issued. 

Something  strange  appears  in  the  wording  of  this  very  order. 
Apothecaries,  stewards,  and  riding-masters  are  exempted,  as  if  it 
were  only  necessary  to  inflict  so  summary  a  mode  of  punishment 
on  poor  conductors  -,  and  yet  the  former  ranks  are  all  Warrant- 
offlcets.  Another  reason  to  prove  that  the  order  in  question,  re- 
stricted as  it  aven  it  to  the  garrison  of  Fort  William,  never  should 
have  had  an  existence, — that  it  must  have  been  penned  when  the  int^l- 
ketual  ftRutties  slumbered,  and  that  it  was  sanctioned  at  a  moment 
when  the  placid  disposition  of  the  illustrious  personage  whose  au* 
tbority  it  required^  rendehed  him  an  easy  prey  to  the  designing, — il 
ibe  liability  (^a  warrant-officer  in  the  Honourable  Company's  Service, 
saluting  one  of  tiiat  description  in  his  Majesty's ;  it  being  no  novel 
matter  that  one  of  the  ktter  should  be  quartered  with  the  regiment 
stationed  in  Fort  William :  and  this  certainly  was  a  degradation 
1^  illustrious  person  already  mentioned  never  would  have  con- 
templated 3  and  but  a  little  reflection,  undisturbed  by  sinister  in-^ 
fluence,  would  have  induced  him  to  spurn  the  request  that  wai 
made  for  his  sanction  to  ah  act  intended  to  lessen  the  respect  of  as 
teputable  and  useful  a  class  of  individuals  as  exists. 

Having  pointed  out  successhilly,  I  hope,  the  inutility  of  conti- 
nuing commissioned  commissaries  in  the  Ordnance  Department,  I 
shall  now  endeavour  to  show  how  the  department  may  be  rendered, 
not  only  by  far  more  efficient,  but  also  conduce  to  emulation  among 
the  individuals  connoted  with  it,  and  who  really  do  require  some 
benefit ;  as  also  to  create  a  saving  to  the  State  of  4,925  rupees 
monthly,  together  with  the  opportunity  afforded  for  the  return  of 
the  commissioned  commissaries  to  their  own  branch  of  the  Service.  . 
I  have  deviated  in  the  allowances,  as  well  as  number  of  Ordnance 
officers  required  for  the  duties  of  the  department ;  and  for  this  very 
obvious  reason,  that,  wherever  I  have  been,  I  have  found  from 
observation  that  the  number  laid  down  by  me  is  fully  sufficient 
for  the  most  complete  discbarge  of  the  various  duties  required  by 
each  magazine.  I  have  pointed  out  reductions  for  the  higher 
grades,  simply  because  they  proportionally  receive  too  much,  while 
tne  lower  grades  receive  far  too  little,  and  also  from  a  conviction 
that  Government  would  not  feel  disposed  to  adopt  measures  that 
aimed  at  a  greater  expenditure  than  at  present  exists. 

Besides  this,  I  have  partly  framed  a  plan,  which,  if  sanctioned  by 
Government,  would  induce  the  higher  grades  to  retire  from  the  Ser- 
vice immediately  on  completing  their  twenty -seven  years'  service  in 
India.  The  accomplishment  of  such  a  desideratum  would  prove  an 
infallible  remedy  against  the  present  highly  objectionable  disposition 
of  deputy-commissaries^  holding  on  to  the  latest  period  of  their 
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existence,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Service,  and  detriment  of  mora 
active,  and  consequently  more  deserving,  men. 

No  system  can  be  more  fundamentally  ruinous  tathe  State,  thaa 
that  which  admits  of  men  holding  appointments,  whose  mental  and 
physical  abilities  have  irom  age  deteriorated,  and  whose  snow-dad 
temples  proclaim  the  necessity  of  their  retiring  to  the  cahn  abodes 
of  domestic  solitude,  there  to  direct  their  thoughts  towards  that 
country  from  whose  bourn  ,do  t^veljer  returns ;  and  not  to  be  mix- 
ing at  their  advanced  years  in  the  busy  scenes  pf  life,,  superintending 
arsenal  and  magaanne  afiairs,  (or  trying  4o  do  so  rather,)  whereby 
thdr  tempers  become  ruAed,  their  dispositions  soUted,  and  them- 
selves unfitteci  to  ^nsfder  with  calm  digfiity  their  approaching  lat- 
ter end ! !  •       i       '  [ 

To  coi^hide  :  the  system  at  present  in  existence,  of  em];doying 
commissioned  commissaries,  is  fraught  %ilh  injury  io  the  Service, 
even  to  a  greigter  epctent  than  here  exei}[ipiified.;  mid,  sooner  or  later, 
it  will  evince  itself  in  strong  and  impressive  coloius.  It  retards 
emulation  anfong  the  warrant-officers,  who  are  alone  the  life 
and  energy  df  the  department;  for  it  debars  them  from  any 
direct  or  indirect  communication  with  Government ;  no  opportu- 
nity occurs  to  prove  how'' zealous  they- are  in  the  cause  of  their 
Honourable  masters ;  and  consequently  all  their  feelings  for  the 
good  of  their  department  become  deadened.  They  see  others  reap* 
ing  the  reward  of  their  ^bpjv  |u^.!WCSftiop9^j  ,^a^,«  ma^r  of 
course,  they  will  ere  lopg  fe\^  k  lb[w>  ardour  to^ithat  Service 
which  it  is  at  present  their  greatest  ambition  to.  see  exalted*  And 
their  buqible  and  unceasing  «odeavouv.to  serv^^  frndrfJiPaMite  )  f 


FnMnt  HwBfber,  wid  AUotrmnc^.* 


R«vilc«tio#  vrafottid  flitatlkii*!  «ltlk  MikmmBCm, 


Detcriptlaii  of  J^fmk. 
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Commisd.Commis. 
Warrant  Officers 
Dep.  Commissariei 
Assistant  ditto  . 
Dep.  Assistant  do. 
Conductors  t  . 
Subdittof    .    . 


400 
315 
235 
150 
100 


3,200 

2,400 
2,205 
940 
9,900 
2,600 


De|>.COinniiss. 
Assistant  ditto 
Dep.  Assist  do. 
Conductors  . 
Sub  ditto.    . 


250 

200 

120 

80 

60 


120 
90 
90 
90 
60 


3J0 
290 
210 
170 
120 


2,960 
2,030 
1,470 
6,800 
3,180 


16,380 


Deduct  right  hand 

Monthly  saringl 
to  the  State  .  J 

Yearly     .    . 


21,305 
16,380 


4,92S 


59,400 


•  Ezclusi?e  of  the  Principal  and  Deputy  Principal 
t  This  is  the  amount  wh^  reoeiring  boiise«rfnL 
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Anenaly  Fort  WflUain 

Dam  Dmn 

Sangor  • 

Chnnar  ... 

AOahsbad 

Cawn^re 

Agm 

Pdhie    , 

Dacca    . 

Kumsiil. 

Lowllaiiiuili    .^'  • 

BarvvUgr    »    .    • 

Cottack      ^    ^   . 

ChittafTong      ..  ^ 

AUyGSmli  •    ;    ; 


flloned 
Ofllocn* 


I 


Wamiit  Ofltoen. 


I 


8      ,f 


;.;7 


I 


4A 


26 


1    f 


«  Tl^  dMigmllbn  t6'be  0^edPto  6iir  present  prmc^  comtoisiarf, 
■ad  fhe  terite-06b[iftMftv'ui#JGeoeMa  ttt*  the  office^  liol^g  Ike  desigiia. 
tiMi  of  OMMitiMryiaC^^iiarW:  i     ^  ^ 

t  T9«Mt4rtfatd€i^»6Aed'8M«ie^«f  the  coadaceors,  th«f'haY<e  been 
fotel)^,  by  a  most  grieyous  and  ungenerous  act,  excluded  from  that  salutary 
hoiellt  which  formerly  ezistedy  of  obtaining  admission  for  then'  children 
iMto  iHiat  b  termed  tlie  Upper  Orphan  Scfa«M»l ;  which  has  entaOed  further 
prirations,  by,  in  a^reat  measure,  depriving  them  of  the  only  chance  they 
mi  of  ge^iig  a  respectable  education  for  thdr  ot&niing,  a  circumstance 
that»in  a  country  fike'this,  is  sufficient  to  corrode^e  fedings  of  any  pa- 
rent at  all  dwous  of  witnessinf  the  adraaoement  of  his  children 
In  Jiterary  perfections^  as  education  }•  so  excessifely  high,  and  conse* 
out^  the  leach-of  all  those  whose  allowances  are 


circum-* 
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Turn  J^NMA  United  Sbrtiob  €bii».  - 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

SiR,-i-I  was  not  at  all  surpriaed  to  itnd,  in  your  numbet  for  this 
month,  fcn  answer  to  my  letter  which  appeared  in  your  '  Herald'  for 
May,  under  the  he^id  '  Kitg's  and  Company's  Officers  in  the  United 
Service  Clubs  j '  but  I  must  confess  that  I  did  not  anticipate  contra- 
diction 6n  a  point  as  notorious  as  the  sun  at  noon-day ;  nor  was  I 
prepared  for  the  note  you  have  appended  to  your  Correspondent's 
letter.  However  I  may  yield  to  your  better  judgment,  I  cannot  but 
acknowledge,  in  this  case,  my  imibility  to  discover  how  the  corre- 
spondence and  documents  you  aHude  to,  can,  by  any  possibility, 
remove  the  impression  from  my  tnind,  unless  they  bare  furnished 
you  with  proofs  that  the  Officer  of  the  Indian  anoy  was  rented  on 
account  of  sometlnng  exceptionable  In  his  character  aa  an  officer 
and  a  gentleman ;  but,  as  I  believe  him  .hitherto  to  have  stood,  as 
respects  these  necessafy  requisites,  unimpeached,  I  cafttiot,  ibr  a 
moment,  imagine  you  to  be  instructed  to  go  such  lengths.  I  shall^ 
therefore,  content  mysdf  by  observing,  in  rej^y  to  your  note,  that 
my  letter  and  correspondence,  as  respects  the  Junior  United  Service 
Club,  may  be  contradicted,  but  cannot  be  refuted.  The  correspond- 
«n€e  is  from  a  gentleman  of  undoubUid  vetacHy,  who  attended^ 
and,  with  others,  heard  and  Mi  what  he  states. 

Had  your  Correspondent  paid  a  little  ndore  attention  to  my  letter, 
and  less  to  declamation,  he  woidd  have  seen  that  hb  *  unqualified^ 
decisive  contradiction'  is  gratuitous  as  applied  to  mt|  for,  what-* 
ever  my  opinion  naay  have  been^  my  letter  no  where  asserts  that 
•■lih  a  detenninal^bQ  exists.  The  asscrtioB  (aor  will  appear  from 
the  correspondence  in  your  number  (cft  May)  is  from  a  broths 
member  of  the  Club  of  which  ^your  Correspondent  signs  himself  a 
member.  That  I  have  believed,  and  do  believe,  the  assertions,  I 
am  willing  to  adoiit  >  and  it  will  require  more  than  the  counter* 
assertion  of  any  one  individual  to  maJ^e  me  disbelieve  it. 

To  your  Correspondent's  careful  examination  of  the  ballot-book^ 
and  feillaciouj  announcement  that  'but  one  solitary  instance  has 
occurred  of  an  officer  of  the  Indian  army  having  been  rejected,'  I 
have  merely  to  oppose  the  simple  fact  of  this  one  solitary  instance 
having  occurred  to  either  the  second  or  third  officer  of  the  Indian 
army  whose  names  had  i^peared  as  candidates  on  the  ballot-book 
of  the  Junior  United  Service  Club ;  and,  further,  to  state  that  I  am 
not,  at  this  present  moment,  aware  of  any  officer  having  since 
become  a  member.  (I  beg  distinctly  to  be  understood  as  speaking 
of  the  Indian  army.)  That  officers  of  the  Company's  horse  have 
subsequently  been  admitted,  is  within  my  own  knowledge ;  as  well 
as  that,  previously  to  their  admission,  some  of  them  were  rejected, 
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fintt  6tt  fht  fMlolriiig  Monday  again  proposed^  and  iheti  dieted. 
This  dyrtttrt  of  rejection  and  election  id  no  very  uncommon  tbiil^ 
\h  the  Junior  United  Service  Club,  but  with  it  I  have  nothing  to 
*4o,  except  a^  it  may,  on  your  Correspondent's  own  showing,  furnish 
#ome  little  insigfit  into  the  chances  of  admission  open  to  the  officer^ 
xii  the  Indian  army ;  and,  if  I  may  odd  to  this  insight,  I  have  only 
16  appeal  to  the  boolcs  of  the  Club,  where  the  officers  from  tht 
Indian  army  will  be  found  to  bear  about  the  same  proportion  to 
those  of  the  King*8  army  as  oire  does  to  three  hundred, 

Whate?er  the  f^s  of  yoar  Con^pondent  may  be,  or  th«  tAotives 
froA  Whence  they  dpililg,  he  may  rest  satisfied  that  the  two  Set* 
tfeei  know  bMer  ho#  to  appreciate  each  other  timn  to  allow  « 
question  which  arises  out  of  any  thing  connected  with  the  Jnnidr 
Uaiiad  Setvite  Cltb^  for  a  moBMiit  k>  disturb  that  harsMmy  which 
#•  happily  tsufiU  between  the  offiacrs  of  his  Majesty's  Service  and 
piptt  of  the  Indian  army.  I  beg  abo  t»  assure  your  Correspondent 
that  my  se? ere  remaf  ha,  as  he  is  pleased  to  term  them^  were  sever 
iafceodei  to  apply  t»  a  myority  of  the  estabUsbment )  and  I  should 
h«  sorry  if  I  could  for  a  naoment  auppose  that  any  liberal  mind 
•ould  so  baiva  auscooatrutd  what  I  have  written.  My  severity,  if 
aai^evei  waa  dirt«tad  to  thosa  who  eaa  waotoaly  tr^e  with  and 
wound  th#  feeliiga  of  a  gentleman.  If  this  applies  to  your  Corro- 
apondent,  (which  I  do  not  believe,)  I  can  only  offer  him  a  wekxuna 
to  the  full  measure  of  my  severity. 

I  am,  $ir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A  StfiScaifeiEli. 

t&9r^,  kte  df  Wight,  Jane  14th,  182^ 


LatiMa  FBOM  CAfvAiM  MAjctistn. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

Sts,— A  letter  addressed  to  mty  signed  '  Aa  Old  Proprietor/ 
which  Appeared  in  your  '  Herald  *  of  last  month,  has  but  raceotlf 
heal  brought  lo  my  notice  9  and,  although  I  do  not  deem  it  re* 
quiSite  to  reply  to  every  anooymoos  Correspondent,  there  are  parts 
of  his  letter  on  which  I  wi^  to  offer  a  ivw  remarks,  In  the  fourth 
paragraph  of  the  *  Old  Proprietor's*  letter,  he  states,  'Report,  however^ 
aays^  thitt  your  opiniotn  on  many  important  points  connected  with 
IndiaB  alurs  hove  andetgone  considerable  change,  smd  that  you  now 
even  eonaider  the  preser? aiion  of  oitr  Indian  empire  dependent  on  the 
preservatioo  of  tiie  East  India  Company.  Mere  report,  however^ 
would  have  had  little  weight  with  me,  unless  corroborated  by  some 
circumstances,  which,  I  confess,  have  excited  my  surprise.  Had 
you  not  been  present  at  the  last  two  Quarterly  General  Courts  held 
at  the  India  House,  I  should  have  found  an  excuse  for  you,  which 
I  am  at  present  unable  to  conceive.' 

If  the  *  Old  Proprietor'  has  not  yet  learnt  from  me  personally  my 
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ppinkm^  however  unimportant  in  a  subject  of  such  deep  inqxirtaiici; 
and  is  indebted  to  mere  report,  permit  me  at  once  to  remove  aU 
doubt  upon  the  subject,  and  to  »^te  most  unequivocally,  that,  what* 
ever  changes  or  modifications  may  take  pl«oe  at  the  close  of  the 
present  Charter,  I  trust,  and  devoutly  hope,  for  the  sake  oi  India 
and  its  numerous  and  valuable  population,  no  less  than  the  best  in* 
terests  of  Great  Britain,  that  the  £^t  IncUa  Company*s  Charter  will 
be  renewed,  and  the  Government  of  India,  administered  through  tho 
medium  of  the  East  India  Company. 

As  the  '  Old  Proprietor*  will  Wdly  Sjospect  me  of  blind  partiality 
to  the  East  Ind^i  Com^finy's  Qovemment^  he  will,  I  trusty  pmdon 
me,  if  X  am  not  blind  to  ^he  adv^tagfei9,#udi  agency  offers  to  the 
State,   '  .  .  ,;  .Mr-. 

No  Government,  <ir  hmnan  institutiDn,  is  £ree  Iram  ahoses ; 
neither  is  the  Company*s  Gevemmeni : '  but  there  are  redeeming 
qualities  and  powerAxl  safeguards  presented  through  such  medium^ 
which  no  other  Government  under  heaven  affords.  Numerous  «r« 
guments  might  be  adduced  in  support  of  such  assertion  ;  but  I  am 
not  bound  to  establish  a  position  so  easy  of  demonstration.  The 
declaration  I  have  made  is  the  involuntftry  tribute  of  conviction.  I 
have  not  been  slow  to  disapprove  of  what  I  deemed  objectionable : 
shall  I  be  tardy  then  in  declaring  what  I  sincerely  and  honestly 
prefer? 

The  ^  Old  Proprietor'  theet insinuates  a  charge  of  inconiistency  in 
my  not  calliiig  the  attention  of  the  Court  of  I^prieto^s  to  ^le  de« 
fieicatiop  which  lately  occurred  in  thQtCbmpeiiy«  T^eaiury,}  aiDd  re^ 
marks :  ,-".,•■     •,/■!.)  ■,(    i...  '  i  ■» . 

'  The  Company's  Treasury  ttleni  SSr^  mky^he  no^rious|y  plun- 
dered, and  the  dddrtquents  not  merely  pardoned,  but  promoted,  while 
a  perfect  oblSvibn  is  produced,  and  you  are  studiously  silent  on  the 
subject.  Mr.  Gahagan,  I  tbink^ didkdVert^ to  the  circumstance  at 
the  last  Quarterly  Court,  but  deblarc^  hi^w^dt  of  knowledge  of  the 
filets  to  enable  him  to  subniit  a  ikiotion'  6\i  the  subjeick  wiiile  he 
dwelt  on  the  importttece  of  it.  'If  you  codld  haVe  stated  vour  ina« 
bility,  fbr  want  of  infbrmatioii^  to  mtca&  k  bptton  ^n  such  an  im« 
portant  pcfint,  I  shofiOd  hove  been  ^p^red'tW  trout>]e  of  addn^sing 
you  on  this  oocasidu';  but.  If  lam  not  misinformed^  you  were  long 
ago  in  possession  of  all  the  jMurticulars  of  the  transactions  alluded 
to,  as  well  as  the  extradnfinary  conduct  of  tlhe^Coart  of  Directors  in 
siK^  ai^r.  With  sti^  information.  What  a  (ase  ought  you  not  ta 
have  established-^-^hat  credit  might  yoh  not  l^ve  obtained^— ami 
what  an  opportunity  ybu  have  lost  !*    ' 

Hence, then, the '  Old  Proprietor'  gives  mecredit  for  the  possession 
of  complete  information  upon  the  subject,  and  oobsiders  it  aeriminal 
omission  that  I  should  have  been  silent,  while  his  knowle(%e  of 
my  being  in  possession  cf  such  fBcis  fully  warrants  me  in  believing 
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thatfaemviBt  have  been  a»  well  acquainted  with  the  case  referred 
to  as  he  supposes  me  to  be. 

Whf  ,  then,  should  not  the  '  Old  ^oprietor*  himself  have  framed  a 
motion  on  a  subject  of  such  importance  ?  Did  he  abstain  from  so 
doing  only  to  afford  me  t^e  opportunity  ?  or  was  it  to  enable  him 
tbe  better  to  evince  his  zealous  support  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
when  assailed  upon  any  vulnerable  point,  that  he  preferred  placing 
me  in  the  breach  to  volunteering  for  the  Forlorn  Hope  himself? 

If  he  really  and  sincerely  admires  that  fearless  independence  he 
so  strenuously  recommends  ih  the  exposure  of  abuses,  let  him  confirm 
it  by  example,'  and  allbw  the,  on  thi6  occasion,  in  his  own  words,  to 
tell  him  t  *■  With  such  linformation  as  he  {Possessed,  what  a  case 
ought  he  not  to  have  established — what  credit  might  he  not  have 
obiuDod--Huid  what  ,an  opportunity  he  has  lost  V 

l^twiiam^&I,  your  most  obediient  hamble  servant, 

.1  X.      -!  .       •»'-•        1    >  W.-Maxpibld* 

SiiA)imiy,,Jiimc  16, 18313. .  v  ;         u  i 


•«^  '    Li^TSil  raoM  Benc^al.  ^ 

..    .1    To^iheE^t^  of  the  Oriental  Bkfrvtld. 
Sir,  Calcutta,  January  12, 1828. 

Mr.  JcAin  Trotte9,Mio^  in-coi^unction  with  John  Pasdal  Larkins, 
established ''  The  John-  Bull,*  having  been  ordered  )^  the  Court 
oi-IHssct^ito^tM  w^peiyded  ^fiom  the  Service  ^or  six  months,  for 
Writing'  rertidn  lortcoitca  ai^oayuious  letters  on  the  management 
of  the  Bank  of  Bengal,  (for  wbich  he  had  already  been  over- 
pun  Ubed  by  Lord  AmliertiC,  by  a  heavy  fine  in  the  shape  of  re- 
dueed  salary,  and  a  hicE^ratlng  ktter  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Hok 
Mackenzie,)  lias  deternuned  to  proceed  to  England  in  the  Princess 
Charfotte^  This  protomartyr  of  the  Civil  Service  ja  theisaooe  peii- 
son  who  jprojected  thjit  reproductive  age nt-y,  ^bich  never,  attained 
even  to  a  foetal  existenee.  This  little  touch  of  lyraQuy  i&.a  very 
jn^equate  retribution  for  the  evil  he  did  in  f^^tablisbif^  .that  Jour- 
nal, which  wa5,  from  the  firtt,  the  instigator  and  apologist  of  every 
act  of  oppression  during  the  adniinist ration  (jf  Lrord  Hastings,  Mr. 
Adam^  and  Lord  Amherst,  and,  under  its  pre'sent  Edi^^^isan^oigan 
of  sedition,,  stirring  up  the  Nativ  es  to  hiite  uud  cast  oul;  the  Euro- 
peans us  monopolistH  of  the  wealth  of  their  country.  •  If  Mr.  John 
Trotter  had  been  diverted  of  bis  whale  fortune,  banished  from  India, 
and  even  after  that  uDuicrs^ed  in  debt,  _be  would,  only  ^ve  had  a 
pre^gustation  of  that  violence  and  robbery  with  v^hich  the  Paper, 
and  the  party  vrkh  which  he  /was  associated,  succeeded  in  over- 
whelming^ others.  He  can  now  plead  nothing  in  self-defence,  or  in 
arraignment  of  tiie  injustice  with  which  he' has  been  treated,  which 
may  not  be  answered  out  of  the  mouth  of  his  own  Bull. 
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The  present  Editor  of  The  Bull/  Dr.  Bryce,  h^i  beea  for  semt 

time  labouring,  in  co-operation,  as  he  imagines,  with  Sir  Job^ 
Malcolm,  to  persuade  the  Natives,  that  the  effect  of  the  CoiiOmsA- 
TioN  for  which  the  sugar-petitioners  pray,  would  be  to  deprive  (hexQ 
of  their  lands,  and  to  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  beggary  and  starva- 
tion. He  describes  to  them  the  massacre  and  confiscations  in  Ire* 
land  'm  the  17th  century,  and  the  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
Ladrone  Islands,  as  specimens  of  the  devastation  and  misery  ner 
c^ssarily  included  in  tne  colonisation  of  India*  He  talks  of  an 
inundation  of  English  paupers  in  India.  He  talks  of  British  colo- 
nists monopolising  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  country,  and  taking 
possessioa  by  force  (guburdusteej  of  the  lands  and  goods  of  the 
Natives  !  He  arrays  the  numerical  strength  of  the  Natives  against 
the  handful  of  Europei^ns  whp  desire  that  security  of  person  and 
property,  under  the  inviolable  safeguard  of  the  law,  should  reigd 
throughout  the  country,  without  respect  of  persons,  whether  Native 
or  European,  Hindoo  or  Christian,  llie  means  whereby  Sir  John 
Malcolm  would  resist  colonisation  are  different ;  but  his  end  is  the 
same,  to  perpetuate  poverty,  disunion,  weakness,  danger,  and  mis- 
government  ;  and  be  cannot  complain  if  the  bad  eminence  which 
he  occupies  as  the  main  teacher  of  an  erroneous  doctrine,  attracts 
to  his  support  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  coadjutors.  It  is  no 
less  fortunate,  however,  than  singular,  that,  as  discussion  opens  the 
eyes  of  the  most  intelligent  among  ^he  Natives,  they  appreciate  th^ 
lalfe  and  hypocritical  pretence  on  which  coioiiisalion  is  refused; 
they  disbelieve  the  calumnies  which  are  propagated  against  the 
future  colonists  -,  they  #ee  that  Novnivp  nvT  Coloh isatiov  pajt 
BENEFIT  THEi«  CuvNTRY,  by  the  dlffusion  of  knowledge,  industry, 
and  security  of  person  and  property^  ^nd  coocur  with  the  friends 
of  that  measure  m  re^rding  its  opponents  as  the  declared  enemies 
of  their  country. 

Dr.  Bryce  boasts  that  he  has  pbtaiaed  the  signatures  of  forty 
Native  gentlemen  to  a  requisition  to  the  Sheriff,  for  a  meeting  at 
the  Town-hidl  to  petition  against  colonisation.  Why  has  not  the 
requisition  yet  piade  its  appearance?  What  prevents  him  firom 
bringing  his  people  to  the  scratch  ?  What  will  beoome  of  him,  if,  a 
seceder  from  his  own  countrymen,  he  shall  Bnd  himself  deserted  by 
the  Natives  whom  he  attempted  to  mislead  ? 

I  refer  you  to  the  '  Hurkaru'  for  an  account  of  the  extraordi- 
nary blunder  of  Sir  Charles  Grey,  touching  the  meaning  of  thfe 
87  Geo.  III.,  c.  14^,  which  he  represented  as  restraining  him  from 
reducing  the  fees  receivied  by  the  officers  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
without  a  requisition  from  the  Court  of  Directors;  whereas  the 
words  of  the  Act  relate  solely  to  the  reduction  of  salaries  paid  to 
the  officers  of  the  Supreme  Court  by  the  East  India  Company. 
This  error  could  only  proceed  from  his  eagerness  to  find  himself 
restrained  from  giving  to  suitors  the  relief  which  they  sought,  and 
whicb,  if  Grand  Jinries  persevere,  they  will  ultimate^  ^rest  from 
the  Court. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

Msdraa,  701  Febmry,  1881. 
Tva  Bfw  year  iras  vsbered  in  here  by  a  ftj^iidid  ball  and  snpfar, 
pyftn  by  the  Right  MaannklLe  the  Governor,  at  the  Baaqofliiog^ 
foem,  Govemment-hooie,  on  the  eveniag  uf  the  lit  ofJatmuf. 
The  company  was  numerous,  and  the  £fete  went  off  as  all  such  enter* 
tainments  generally  do  here,  where  the  body  is  more  benefited 
than  the  mind }  for,  as  £ur  as  sueh  enjoyment  is  in  question,  aQ 
seemed  to  be  highly  satisfied.  Th^  viands  were  of  eourse  excellent 
the  wines  as  good  as  are  osnally  met  with  on  such  oecaMons,  ana 
the  host  affable  and  courteous. 

The  ship  Welhugton  arrived  early  in  January,  from  England  : 
aa^OBgst  the  passengers  by  her,  eame  Captain  Marjoribanks,  the 
new  master  attendant  for  this  Port»  appointed  f^om  the  India  Honse^ 
in  the  room  of  the  late  Captain  Grant :  Mr.  Gasooigne  reverts  to 
his  former  situation  of  Deputy :  he  had  acted  as  Master^  sinee 
Captain  Grant's  death. 

Sir  Ralph  Palmer,  our  Chief  Justice,  returned  on  the  ISih^  firom 
Bengal,  by  the  ship  Clyde. 

Our  Superiutendant  of  Police,  M^jor  Ora^sby,  has  also  retume4 
firom  his  sea  vovage,  and  resumed  the  duties  of  bis  situation.  Mr, 
JlSUiot,  who  acted  in  his  absence,  is,  it  is  said,  to  be  otherwise  pro* 
vided  for,  At  the  sessions,  held  on  the  ^d.  Sir  G.  W.  Ricketts,  in 
delivering  his  address  to  the  Grand  Jury,  took  an  opportunity  of 
paying  a  high  compliment  to  Mr.  EUiot,  for  the  very  able  an4 
satis&ctory  manner  in  which  he  had  filled  the  office  of  8uper« 
intendant  during  Major  Ormsby*s  absence,  and  added  that,  in  doing 
so,  he  also  express^  the  opinions  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  Sir  R. 
Comvn. 

No  trials  of  any  interest  came  before  the  Court  at  this  time. 

At  several  times  during  the  month,  the  weather  has  been  wet 
and  actually,  and  often  bore  a  threatening  appearance :  the  sweU  was 
at  times  excessively  great,  and  so  high  was  the  surf  as  to  eut  off 
an  communication  with  the  shipping.  An  old  military  officer,  who 
had  been  on  board  the  ship  fVelUngton,  looking  at  her  aoeomnooda* 
tions,  previously  to  his  taking  a  passage  home  iu  her,  was  upset 
while  coming  ashore  in  a  boat  with  his  European  servant,  when 
about  twenty  yards  from  the  beach.  Luckily  they  both  dimg  to  the 
boat,  whkh  was  soon  again  righted  by  tbe  boatman,  assisted  by 
eoi)M  catamarans  that  were  fortunatdy  at  hand  when  the  accklent 
.oecuned.  .  The  parties  were  well  ducked,  and  looke4  rather  out  of 
humour  on  numnting  the  Colonel's  curricle,  to  drive  Jiomc 
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Oar  races  commenced  on  the  2l8t>  and  the  assemUaee  at  4ie 
course^  on  the  first  mornings,  was  very  respectable,  &e  Right 
Honourable  the  Governor,  lids  Excell^cy  the  Commander-in* 
Chief,  and  many  other  leading  characters  being  present  There 
were  several  days'  running  ^  but  the  sport  was  very  meagre,  and  by  no 
means  equal  to  what  was  expected.  Few  individufds  here  enter 
into  this  amusement  with  any  spirit.  The  Commissary-General,  a 
c^itain  of  dragoons,  two  or  three  military  and  civil  officers,  with 
sundry  idle  attorneys,  are  the  only  persons  who  seem  to  have  a 
taste  for  the  turf}  and  to  some  of  them  it  has  ta^ed  so  bteter,  sour, 
and  disagreeable  at  this  meeting,  that  they  have  been  heard  to  ex- 
press their  determination  of  abandoning  it,  at  least  as  far  at  horse- 
ladng  goes }  but  a  subscriptmn  has  been  entered  into  for  getting  a^ 
pack  of  hounds,  and  the  associatioo  bears  the  name  of '  The  :Madras 
Hunt* 

A  match  for  three  thousand  rupees,  between  two  celd>rated 
horses^  Wildblood  and  Orelio^  took  place  the  first  day  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  created  very  consideiable  interest:  it  was  gained  by  the 
former,  contraly  to  general  expectadon;  and,  as  very  large  bets 
were  pend^  on  the  maldi,  a  goad  deal  of  nmey  was  lost  and 
won,  and  some  very  long  visages  were  to  be  seen  at  ^  race-stand 
on  the  termination  of  the  matdb,  realising  exactly  Hogarth*s  picture 
of  the  Gamesters  in  the  Rake's  Progress.  Fortunately,  the  pro-^ 
pensity  for  gaming  does  not  prevail  here  to  any  great  extent.  We 
are  not,  as  in  England,  disgusted  by  seeing  a  peer  oi  the  realm 
arm  in  arm  with  a  gamester  or  a  pugilist  of  k>w  Urih  and  vu^ar 
deportment.  However,  but  few  years  have  elapsed  aiaoe  occurrences 
arose  irom  horse-racing  here  that  excited  pain,  indignation,  and 
disgust  throughout  the  whole  community,  and  tended  much  towards 
stirring  up  malignant  passions,  ill-bbod,  and  disagreements  that 
time  win  never  obliterate.  "^ 

The  Right  HonouraUe  the  Grovemor  has,  for  the  present,  aban- 
doned his  intention  of  proceeding  to  the  Neilgfaerry  Hills,  and  of 
visiting  other  districts  in  the  interior.  Preparations  had  been  made 
for  bis  departure  about  this  time,  and  tiiere  are  different  reports  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  journey  being  put  offl  A  report  of  diat  dreadfol 
disease  the  cholera  being  prevalent  at  several  villages  on  the  route, 
and  of  the  Mysore  and  Seringapatam  fevers  being  rather  more 
violent  than  usual  this  season,  is  stated  to  have  induced  him  to 
mnain  heare^  rather  than  run  risks.  The  same  causes  are  said  to 
have  induced  his  Excellency  Sir  G.  T.  Walker,  the  Commander-in- 
chief,  to  give  up  his  intention  of  proceeding  on  a  military  tour,  for 
which  preparations  had  likewise  been  made.  There  are  other  re- 
ports in  circulation  as  to  the  reasons  these  great  men  have  .for 
remaining  at  the  Presidency  ^  and  one,  of  no  little  consideration,  is 
the  probability  of  the  new  Governor- General,  Lord  W.  Bentinck, 
touchinghere  previously  to  his  proceeding  to  Caktttta.    His  XjOid- 
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ddp  ^wft  .uiitvwasally.adciured  and  esteemed  during  theibur  years 
l(e:directed  the  affairs  of  this  Presidency,  (viz.  from  1803  to  1807,) 
and  baa  many  friends  at  Madras, .  European  and  Native.  It  is 
generally  wished  that  he  may  gratify  us  with  a  visit. 
•  Our  Bight  Honourable  Governor  also  has  his  hands  pretty  full 
of  business,  and,  to  all  appearance,  he  is  highly  competent  to  it.'' 
Numerous  removals  and  clianges  are  going  oh  amongst  the  civilians. 
David  Hill,  £sq.,tChief  Secretary  to  Gotcemment,  h^  been  removed' 
from  his.  situation,  and 'is  suct^eeded  by  R.  CI  ive,- Esq.,  formerly 
Secfetary  to  Government  in  the  military  department.  An  old 
civilian,  CoUeetcNr  and  Magistmte  of  one  of  the  principal  diistricts 
under  tiie  Madras  Grovemaient,  has  been  removed  from  his  situa* 
tion,  and  anollier  appointed  to  it.-  Report  says  that  he  had  been 
tywmmtefiHy « sfevere  on  some^part  <»f*tfae  Native  popuhition,  and> 
guilty  of  other  improprieties ;  to  investigate  which  a  commission  is 
to,.asi8emble  on  the  ^pot 

A  determined' spirit  to  economise,  pervades  every  act  of  our 
Governor;  and  puUic*  report  says,  some  of  those  *  who  sit  in  judg^ 
meat'  with  him ^aie  not  eguatt)i>  zealous.  Having  long  indulged 
thfflasdfrea*ia  bahitt  of  luxuridna  esLtravagance,  they  are«verse  to 
check  it  in  oihem  ;,*Uil;,  firom  the  spirit  evinced  by  the  Cjovernor>i 
there  is  no  dqubtthat  he>witt/earffy  fits,  work  of  retnenchmetat  into 
every  department  r»  and  it  is  rumoured,  that  some  of  the  members 
of  Government  are  so  annoyed  at  what  is  going,  forward  in  this 
way,  that  more  than  one»seat  in  Council  are  likdy  soon  to  become 
vabaij^  by  the^dejiuture  of -Ikeir  occupants  lo  Europe. 
'  aooieredncti«ife  are  also  spoken  of  in'  the  Army,  theOrdnancej 
and  Comnrissariat  Departments,  th^twlll  lead  to  economy,  without 
lessening  the  efiSciencyof  the  establishment;  The  Medical  und 
Ecclesiastical  Departments  hatt  also  undergone  a  scrutiny  y  but  if; 
is  not  thought  any  alterations  can  be  effected,  in  either,  there  being 
more.  need,  of  additions . than  curtailments  to  both,  unless-it  be  in 
the  establishment  of.  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,-^as  we  have  here  tw^ 
chaplains  to  it,.with  their  two  clerks,  &c.,  and  there  is  only  service 
for  about  an  hour  and  a  half  ^n  Sunday  morning,  to  a  very  limited 
congregation  j  which  ^uty  these  Rev.  aortbem.  divines  take^  alter- 
natdy,  so  that  each  h^  alyjiut  three  hours*  labour  montl\ly.  Theii^ 
monthly  salary  is  about  equal  to  whfU,  many  of  their  bietbren.  at 
ho^e  getyea^y ;  yet  those  men  at  home  do  as  much  duty  in  a 
week  as  these,  here,  do  in  a  year.      .         ;         .  ;      ' 

I  attended,  latelv,  the  examination  of.the.Vepery  Academy^ 
which'  is  conducted  by  Mr.  David  Kerz,  assisted  by  Mrs.  K.  and 
others.  It  was  truly  pleasing  to  obserye  the  prog^e^s  the  young 
people  bad  made  in  the  various  branches  of  educatipn*.  I  may  safely 
say,  if  this  seminary  is  equalled,  it  isnot  excelkd  by  any  other  ii| 
India  i ,  every  thing  seems  to  be  conducted:with  so  muchjegularity^ 
good  taste^  and  propriety^  that  I  almost  fiu|cied  9)^lf.  ii|  spjn^  figg? 

Oriental  Herald,  Fol.  18.  N 
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lyiJ:  Letter  of  Oin0tal  Newsfroih  Madras, 

IJAh  BemihBff,  mitil  (be  (brown,  bat  comely)  co'uiitenanoes  of  ^hf. 
yuuthi  reminded  me  where  I  was.  1  send  you  copies  of  letters,' 
(as  cut  from  '  The  Government  Gazette*  here,)  addressed  to  Mr. 
Kerz,  by  clergymen  who  attended  the  examinations  :  they  are  of  ^^ 
highly  satisfactory  nature,  and,  if  you  can  afford  them  a  place  in 
your  columns,  you  will  confer  a  benefit  on  the  rising  generation.    ^ 

-  Public  parties  and  private  entertainments  have  been  very  frequent 
during  the  month  of  January,  as  they  usually  are :  the  Monthly 
Vublic  Ball,  the  Race  Ball,  &c.,  have  tended  to  enliven  society 
here,  although,  upon  the  whole,  there  is  but  little  sociality  preva* 
lent — but  much  state,  stiffness,  and  formality.  Those  midnight  as-- 
semblies,  card-playiug  and  scandalising  conventions,  are  very  h,t 
from  being  agreeable  5  health,  beauty,  and  fortune,  are  there  fre^ 
quently  sacrificed  without  any  adequate  compensation  in  return* 
To  a  stranger,  newly  arrived,  the  ladies  (many  pf  them  at  least) 
appear  as  just  risen  from  the  bed  of  sickness :  their  voice  Is  soft 
Wftd  spiritless,  and  every  step  betrays  languor  and  lassitude  :  they 
certainly  want  the  glow  of  health  in  the  countenance,  that  delicioui 
crimson  {lumen  purpureum  jtw&ita)  which,  in  colder  climates^ 
folivens  the  coarsest  set  of  features,  and  reodcars  a  beaittiAil  oar 
ijprf  sistible : 

*  Youth's  orient  bloom,  the  blush  of  chaste  desire. 
The  sprightly  converse,  and  the  smile  divine, 

(Love*6^entle  train,)  to  milder  elimei  retire. 
And  full  in  Albloa'9  matchless  daughters  shine.' 

The  subscription  for  erecting  a  monument  to  the  wemory  of  tht^ 
l^te  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  amounts  now  to  above  one  huidrei  thou- 
sand rupees  :  that  for  the  relief  of  the  crews  of  th^  seven  ships  tba(> 
were  wrecked  by  the  storm,  in  December  last,  amounts  to  about 
twelve  thousand. 

The  Right  Hon.  S.  R.  Lushington,  our  Governor,  ha«  graciously 
condescecuied  to  become  Patron  of  the  Literary  Society  of  Madras  > 
tnd  we  are  promised  the  speedy  appearance  of  the  first  volunae  tit 
Ibe  Society*s  Transactions,  which  is  said  to  contain  several  inter* 
fating  communications. 

'  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  sickness  about  Madras,  during  tb^ 
Ittonth  of  January ;  and  sonoe  cases  of  cholera  are  said  to  have  oc- 
eurred :  from  the  Institution  for  boys,  (viz.  the  Male  Asylum,)  there 
W#re  .fifteen  funerals  within  the  last  month.  There  is  an  add^e^ 
*When  the  devil  finds  men  idle,  he  generally  gives  them  em- 
ployment;* and  it  seems  fully  verified  in  the  Madras  Army^ 
there  being  three  European  General  Courts-Martial  at  present 
sitting }  vis.  one  at  Masulopatam,  one  at  Bangalore,  and  one  at 
Trichinopoly.  The  former  two  are  for  the  trial  of  officers  of  the 
Honourable  Company's  Army,  and  the  last  for  the  trial  of  Kin^V 
soldiers.  A  murder  of  a  very  atrocious  nature  has  recently  been 
cotnmitted  here  by  one  of  ^  Beguins^  faUas  a  lady  of  the  fa0f 
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6f  ihe  l>^bob  ef  the  Caniatic,)  oh  one  cff  her  female  domesde^  and 
within  the  precinets  of  Cheaupauh  Palace. 

^  There  are  various  editions  of  the  story  in  circulation,  but  so  con- 
iraclictory  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  give  a  correct  statement  of  it.. 
No  doubt,  however^  exists  as  to  the  murder  having  been  committed. 

I  heard  the  Superintendant  of  police  say  so  two  days  ago  ^  and  the 
ady  herself  admits  its  having  been  perpetrated  in  her  presence, 
tnd  under  her  direction.  She  has  been  admitted  to  bail  -,  but  t.bre4 
ot  her  Native  servant-girls  have  been  committed  to  gaol:  they  wert 
participators  in  the  act,  as  rq)ort  states.  The  matter  will  stMd 
•?«r  tUl  the  assizes  in  April  next. 


Debate  at  the  East  India  House. 

A  QvAmTBRLT  General  Court  of  Proprietors  of  East  India  Stock  Wi» 
neld  on  Wednesday,  June  18. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chaieman  (  W,  Astell,  £sq.)»  a  dividend  of  5^ 
perxeot.  was  declared  on  the  Company's  capital  stock,  for  the  half-year 
commencing  on  the  5th  of  January  last,  and  ending  on  the  5th  of  July 
next. 

The  Chaieiian  then  moved»  '  That  this  Court  do  confirm  the  Resolu* 
tion  of  the  General  Court  of  the  2Sth  ult.,  granting  to  M^jor  Cunninjp- 
hame,  of  the  Benf(al  retired  list»  an  allowance  of  200/.  per  annum,  ui 
addition  to  hit  present  pay  '^nd  allowance  of  130/.  per  annum. 

The  Dkfvtt  Chaiehan  (John  Loch,  Esq.)  seconded  the  motion. 

C^eral  Thoenton  expressed  a  wish,  that,  in  fcrantinfr  pensions,  a 
•aving  clause  should  always  he  added  to  the  resolution,  providinE  thai 
thM  pension  should  only  continue  while  the  individual  on  whom  it  was 
-hcstowed  '  was  out  of  employment.' 

The  motion  was  then  carried  unanimously. 

BYE-LAWS'  COMMITTEE. 

The  Chaieman  said  it  was  his  duty  to  propose  the  annual  election 
of  15  gentlemen  to  form  a  Committee  for  inspection  of  the  bye-laws. 
He  moved  that  the  following  gentlemen  be  re-elected : — Honourable 
Douglas  Kinnaird,  Mr.  G.  Cumming,  Mr.  P.  Heatley,  Mr.  G.  Grote^ 
Mr.  R.  Williams,  Mr.  B.  Barnard,  Sir  H.Straehev,  Bart.,  Mr.  J.  Darby< 
Mr.  J.  H.  Tritton,  Mr.  J.  Carstairs,  Mr.  R.  Twining,  Mr.  Hallett,  and 
Sir  J.  Shaw,  Bart 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CuMMiNo,  on  being  proposed,  observed  that  it  had  last  year  been 
atated  in  that  Conrt,  that  his  attendance  in  the  Committee  had  not  been 
Tegular.  He  could  only  say  that  he  had  been  for  t^venty.two  years  4 
member  of  the  Committee,  and,  during  that  time,  had  failed  to  at^ 
tend  but  one  of  its  meetings.  The  hon.  Proprietor  produced  a  lei* 
ter  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Committee,  in  confirmation  of  lus  state* 
anent. 

The  Chaieman  observed  that  Mr.  Cumming's  valuable  services  wert 
well  known,  and  properly  q>preciated  by  the  Company.  He  then  stated 
Hurt  two  of  tha  memoers  of  the  Committee  had  di^  in  the  course  of  the 
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yew,  namely,  Mr.  Gloworth  and  Mr.  Lyon,  whose  places  he'proposed  to 
supply  by  tlie  election  of  Mr*  Bumey  and  Mr.  Hodgkins,  late  of  the 
Madras  Service. 

The  motion  for  the  election  of  those  gentlemen  was  then  put,  and 
carried  unanimously. 

SUSPENSION   OP  AN   INDIAN  JUDOE. 

The  Chairman  said,  that  a  gallant  Proprietor  (Col.  Stanhope)  had 
ipven  notice  of  his  intention  to  bring  forward  a  motion  that  day,  with 
respect  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Courtenay  Smith ;  but,  not  seeing  the  gallant 
Proprietor  in  his  place,  he  supposed  that  he  had  abandoned  his  situa^ 
tion.  The  gallant  Proprietor  had  also  given  notice  of  another  motion 
relative  to  the  taxation  of  British  subjects  in  India,  under  what  was 
commonly  called  the  Stamp  Act ;  but  he  supposed  that  the  gallant  Pro« 
prietor  was  satisfied  with  what  had  passed  m  another  place  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  considered  the  motion  unnecessary. 

Mr.  R.  Jackson  asked  whether  the  Court  of  Directors  had  received 
a  memorial  on  this  subject  from  the  merchants  of  Calcutta  ? 

The  Chairman  said,  the  Court  had  received  a  memorial,  not  directly 
from  the  merchants  of  Calcutta,  but  foom  persona  connected  mtk  them 
in  this  country. 

INDIAN    LICENSESu. 

The  Hon.  D.  Kinnaird  rose  to  propose  a  question  to  the  Churtnan, 
which,  he  was  inclined  to  think,  it  would  afford  that  gentleman  sa* 
tisfaction  to  answer.  The  question  referred  to  an  order,  which  it 
appeared  had  emanated  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  which  had 
occasioned  a  very  strong  sensation  in  India.  That  order,  which  was 
signed  '  Hugh  Molony,'  had  appeared  in  '  The  Calcutta  Oovemmeiit 
Gazette,'  and  was  dated  the  27th  of  November,  1827.  It  purported  to 
be  an  extract  from  a  public  letter  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  4th 
of  July  ]^receding ;  and  it  set  forth,  that  individuals  leaving  India  M^th 
an  intention  to  return  to  that  country,  would  not  receive  a  license  from 
the  Court  of  Directors  fOr  that  purpose,  uhless  thev  produced  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  authorities  abroad  to  prove  that  they  haa  conducted  theniu 
selves  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  Indian  Government. 

The  following  was  a  copy  of  the  official  notification  by  the  Bengal 
Government,  regarding  certificates  of  conduct  in  India : — 

•  Fort  William— General  Department,  Nov.  20,  1827. 

'  The  Right  Honourable  the  Governof-Geoanu  in  Council  is  pleased 
to  direct  that  the  following  extract  (paragraphs  18  to  20)  from  a  public 
General  Letter  from  the  Hon.  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  July  11, 
1827,  be  published  for  general  information*  Certificates  of  the  nature 
alluded  to  by  the  Honourable  Court,  in  the  extract  in  question,  will  be 
granted  to  individuab  proceeding  to  Europe,  on  their  applying  for  the 
same  to  the  Secretary  of  GovemiBent  in  the  General  Depiutmeut. 

'  18.  Applications  are  from  t^ne  to  time  made  to  us  by  parties  who 
have  returned  from  India,  for  leave  to  proceed  again. to  that  country, 
for  the  purpose  either  of  following  the  pursuits  in  which  they  originally 
embarked,  or  of  settling  thi9  affairs  which  have  grown  out  of  their  for- 
mer engagements.  , 

'19.  It  freouently  occurs,  that  the  parties  in  question  are  unable  to 
produce  any  document,  showing  that  their  conduct  has  been  fiatufiRctory 
to  the  Authorities  under  whom  they  have  resided. 

*  20.  We,  therefor^  desire  that  you  will  take  measures  for  aimounc* 
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^ng  to  ail  parties  wbo  are  residing  under  your  Presidency,  either  witk 
our  permission,  or  with  that  of  your  Government,  and  who  may  retura 
to  Europe,  that,  in  the  event  of  their  making  application  for  permission 
to  jproceed  again  to  India,  we  shall  require  them  to  produce  proof  of 
their  haviag  conducted  themselves  to  the  satisfaction  of  yoiu*  Goven^ 
ment 

'  By  order  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Governor-General  in  Council, 

*  E.  MoLONT,  Acting  Secretary  to  the  Government/ 

This  order,  he  believed,  was  intended  to  have  a  very  limited  applictf- 
lion,  and  grew  out  of  the  circumstance  of  persons  having  applied  for 
leave  to  return  to  India  from  whom  the  Coikipany  could  obtcdn  no  proof 
that  they  had  ever  been  there ;  but,  the  regulation  having  been  promul- 
gated in  a  general  manner  in  India,  it  had  very  reasonably  caused  a 
great  impression.  It  was  felt  that  every  gentleman  about  to  leave  India, 
with  the  intention  of  returning,  would  be  compelled  to  sue  to  obtain,  as 
it  wferc,  a  verdict  of  *  Not  Guilty '  in  his  favour.  The  regulation  like- 
wise placed  in  the  hands  of  Government  a  formidable  power,  since  it 
^tuthorised  them  to  prevent  the  return  of  any  person  to  India  whom  they 
might  consider  a  troublesome  fellow,  because  he  had  offered  a  pertina- 
cious opposition  to  their  measures,  or  might  have  been  the  abettor  of 
that  horrid  crime  in  India^^free  publication.  He  trusted  that  the  Chair- 
man would  give  aoiAe  explanation  on  this  subject. 

The  Chairman  obseryed,;  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  say  what 
impressions  the  order  in  question  had  produced  on  the  minds  of  people 
in  India.  He  could  only  answer  as  to  the  fact,  that  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors had  ordered  the  Indian  Government  to  promulgate  the  regulation  in 
question.  The  Court  was  aware  that  no  person  could  proceed  to  India 
without  the  consent  of  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  Board  of  Control, 
mn4  that  before  he  obtained  such  consent  he  must  enter  into  a  covenant 
to  conduct  himself  in  India  as  a  good  and  faithful  subject.  If  he  fulfilled 
the  terms  of  the  covenant,  where  could  be  the  diflBcuIty  or  the  hardship 
of  obtaining  proof  of  the  fact?  This  rule  was  made  for  persons  who 
were  not  ot  this  class.  It  was  notorious  that  many  persons  got  out  to 
India  without  leave  from  the  Home  Au^rities,  and  it  was  as  well  known, 
that,  notwithstanding  this  irregularity,  they  were  permitted  to  remain,  if 
they  did  not  conduct  themselves  offensively,  or,  if  the  Honourable  Pro- 
prietor pleased,  become  *  troublesome  fellows.'  The  Court  of  Directors 
had  a  right  to  know  how  individuals  had  conducted  themselves  in  India 
4)efore  Aey  pefmitted  them  to  returtf.  No  honest  man  need  be  under 
the  sli^test  apprehension  that  the  rule  would  affect  him.  The  Court  of 
Directors  could  not  bfe  responsible  for  the  impresflSons  which  the  regula- 
^on  had  made  in  India.  In  framing  it,  th^v  nad  only  exercised  the  die- 
cretion  which  the  Act  of  Parliament  confiaed  to  them,  and  he  thought 
4hey  had  exerci^  it  wisely.    {Near  !) 

Mr.  R.  jAtKsoN  thought  the  wbrding  of  the  order  was  not  sufficiently 
precise,  and  thlat  it  left  parties  too  much  at  the  discretion  of  the  Indian 
Authorities.  Conduct  which  raright  be  satisfhctoiy  to  one  Government 
another  would  deprecate  and  punish; 

Sir  C.  FoRBEff  was  of  opinion,  that,  so  loiig  as  the  law  authorised  die 
Court  of  Directors  to  refuse  any  person  permission  to  proceed  to  India, 
It  was  but  reasonable,  and  could  W  considered  no  hardship,  that  indivi- 
du^iB  mtiU^g  to  ret^u^to  that  conntry  should  produce  proof  that  they 
Jbad  executed  th^  covenant  by  which  they  haia  bound  themselves.  He 
could  not  conc^ive^  tlMt  any  gentleman,  on  quittbg  India,  could  have  the 
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» 
^li^htesi  objection  to  apply  for  a  certificate  of  bis  good  conduct..  H^ 
had  heard  it  argued  tbat  there  should  be  no  restriction  on  the  intercoune 
between  this  country  and  India :  that  be  considered  to  be  a  question  of 
vital  importance,  affecting  the  very  existence  of  India  as  a  colony. 
^e  would  not>  on  this  occasion*  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  subjocl 

Mr.  WiGBAM  said  that  the  wording  of  the  order  appeared  to  have  been 
misunderstood.  It  did  not  require  parties  to  produce  certificates  before 
.the  Court  of  Directors,  but  onlv  reasonable  proof. 
*  Mr.  D.  KiNNAiRD  said,  his  ooject  had  been  answered  by  the  expltnar 
tion  which  had  taken  place,  and  he  wished  not  to  press  the  matC6> 
further. 

BURNING  OF  HINDOO  WIDOWS. 

Mr.  R.  Jackson,  who,  with  Mr.  Poynder,  had  formally  notified  hil 
intention  to  the  Court  of  Directors  to  submit  to  the  General  Court  4 
motion  on  the  subject  of  Suttees,  called  the  attention  of  the  Proprietors 
to  it  in  a  very  brief  speech.  Having  alluded  to  the  cruel  waste  ot  human 
life  consequent  on  these  barbarous  sacrifices,  he  concluded  hy  inovinf(» 
'  Tbat  the  Court  of  Directors  be  requested  to  lay  before  the  Proprietors 
all  proceedings  which  have  taken  place,  and  all  the  information  they  may 
have  obtained,  with  respect  to  the  burning  of  Hindoo  widows,  since  the 
resolution  of  the  General  Court  of  the  27th  of  March,  1827,  calling  on 
th^m  to  adopt  such  means  as  appear  best  calculated  to  put  an  end  to  that 
horrible  practice.' 

The  Chairman  said,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  resolution  Of  the  Couri 
of  Proprietors  in  March  last,  the  Court  of  Directors  had  transmitted  two 
letters  to  the  Governments  of  Bombay  and  Bengal,  urging  them,  i espt^ 
tively,  to  use  their  best  exertions  towards  the  suppression  of  the  practice 
of  Suttees.  There  had  not  been  sufficient  time  to  receive  an  answer  to 
those  letters* 

The  letters  were  then  read  by  the  Clerk. 

Captain  Maxfibld  expressed  a  hope  that  no  prejudices  in  this  country 
would  be  powerful  enough  to  drive  the  Company  to  interfere  in  a  violtnt 
manner  with  the  prejudices  of  the  Natives  of  Inaia. 

Mr.  D.  KiNKAiRD  also  deprecated  the  adoption  of  any  violeal 
measures. 

Mr.  S.  DixoN  said,  the  Court  ought  not,  with  regard  to  this  question^ 
to  seek  any  favour  with  people  out  of  doors. 

Mr.  PoTMDER  coroplainea  that  the  Court  of  Directors  had  sot  cOm* 
municafed  to  the  Indian  Government  the  resolution  of  the  Court  of  Di» 
rectors  of  March,  1827.  It  was  like>vise  remarkable,  that  no  report  Of 
the  debate  which  preceded  the  adoption  of  that  resolution  wae  giv^n  in 
'The  Calcutta  Gazette,'  which,  on  other  occasions,  invariablv  noticed 
all  matters  that  occurred  in  England  that  had  reference  to  India.  ThSs 
paper,  however,  though  it  contained  no  report  of  the  day's  debate  in  that 
Court,  published  a  paragraph  respecting  it,  which  purported  to  bt  a 
traodatton  from  a  Native  paper.    The  paragraph  was  as  rollows : 

'  On  the  28th  of  March  of  the  present  English  year,  in  a  meeting  at  Ihe 
Eilst  India  House  in  England,  one  Mr.  Poynder  made  a  proposal  to  put 
«  stop  to  the  burning  of  widows ;  and  it  was  his  wish  that  authority 
should  be  invested  in  the  Bengal  Government  wholly  to  abolish  that 
practice.  Against  this  proposal  of  Mr.  Poynder,  Colonel  Stanhope  ob- 
ieived,  "  We  need  not  meddle  with  the  reAghms  pfa^ices  Of  the  Hin^ 
^oos;  this  custom  hat  been  in  togtte  among  Aiem  §6t  n  long  e^vmt^ 
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iSMLtf  Aod  Mitt  vtomAtf  Is  there  at  present  for  its  ^iseoIltifl1lallce^Y 
Four  or  five  other  persoos  (Directors)  of  the  meeting  were  of  the  same 
.•pinioiii  two  only  eudeatoured  to  have  the  practiee  abolished,  and  th^ 
•vbjact  was  therefore  postponed  to  be  cooaidered  at  some  fature 
meetiog. 

*  We  are  divided  between  joy  and  re^et  on  hearing  this  news  :  we  are 
^eocceeduigly  ^rlad  that  any  measures  for  the  discontinuance  of  concrema- 
tion  were  prevented  by  Colonel  Stanhope  and  other  gentlemen  of  his 
opinion ;  and  we  feel  sorrow  that  there  should  be  any  gentlemen  inclined 
So  interfere  with  a  custom  which  is  consonant  to  our  Sastras,  and  whieh 
.we  have  practised  for  a  great  length  of  time  without  interruption.  As 
-we  tmst  that  our  religious  institutes  will  never  be  opposed  while  we  ai« 
uader  the  subjection  of  the  equitable  and  glorious  King  of  England,  we 
imagiae  that  the  subject  of  abolishing  concremation,  which  has  been  now 
stopped^  will  not  be  agitated  again.' 

'  The  most  learned  authorities  in  this  country  had  informed  him  that 
this  paragraph  could  not  be  a  translation  from  the  Native  language,  and 
therefore  he  supposed  it  had  been  fabricated  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
i^Jnry  to  the  cause  of  humanity. 

;  The  Chairman  admitted  that  the  resolution  of  the  Court  of  Proprie* 
tors  had  not  been  transmitted  to  India ;  but  those  who  had  heard  the  letters 
of  the  Court  of  Directors  read,  must  be  aware  that  the  substance  of  the 
resolution  had  been  stated  in  them.  Nobody,  he  thought,  could  doubt 
that  it  was  the  mo^t  anxious  desire  of  the  Directors  to^  adopt  all  safe  and 
j^raeticable  measures  for  putting  an  end  to  the  revolting  practice 
complained  of.  (^e«r,  hear  I)  With  respect  to  '  The  Calcutta  Gazette,' 
he  begged  to  state,  that  that  paper  was  not  under  the  control  of  the 
Indian  Government  or  the  Court  of  Directors.  He  was  sorrv,  however^ 
that  it  had  not  done  justice  to  the  Hon.  Member's  speech.  {A  laughj) 

The  originsl  motion  was  then  withdrawn,  and  the  letters  of  the  Court 
of  Directors  were  ordered  to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Proprietors. 

CAWAIK  PKESCOtfS  CASK. 

Sir  C.  FoRBU  rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Court  to  the  case  of 
Captain  Prescott,  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  one  of  peculiar  hardsliip. 
He  was  not  about  to  find  fault  with  the  proceedings  that  had  taken  plact 
on  the  subject.  The  Court  of  Directors  wese,  he  thought,  bound  to  take 
the  measures  which  they  adopted.  He  gave  them  all  possiide  credit  for 
their  ^ootl  intentions.  He  must  also  admit  that  it  appeared  to  him  to 
be  chieiy  by  Captain  PrescoCt's  own  proceedings  that  he  was  placed  in 
the  situation  in  which  he  al  present  stood.  It  was  the  extreme  anxiety 
of  Captun  Prescott  to  stand  well  in  the  opinion,  not  of  his  collea^^ues  only, 
but  also  of  the  Proprietors  and  the  public  generally,  that  had  induced 
him  to  make  a  declaration  in  that  Court,  which,  perhaps,  was  not  called 
for.  Captain  Prescott  having  been  brought  to  trial,  and  acquitted  by  a 
v^tML  Jury  of  his  countrymen,  after  a  full  and  patient  investigation,  he 
conceived  that,  up  to  that  moment,  his  character  should  have  been  con* 
lidered  as  cleared  from  all  imputation  of  a  criminal  nature.  {,Hear,  hear  !) 
If  Captain  Prescott  had  been  guilty  of  a  want  of  due  caution  and  pro* 
jdence  in  some  of  his  proceeoings,  God  forbid  thev  should  be  disposed 
to  punish  him  severely  on  that  ground !  It  appeared  to  him  that  Captain 
iVesoott  had  already  beei^  sufficiently  punished :  even  if  he  hud  been 
guHty  of  aU  that  was  laid  to  his  charge,  he  could  not  have  suffered  a 
punishment  more  sev^e  than  he  li^A  ijready  endured,  from  the  agitation 
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imd  distress  of  mind  in  which  he  had  been  kept  during  the  last  fcmrtem 
iponths.    {Hear!)    He  allowed  that  all  that  was  inevitable.    Up  to  the 
period  of  the  trial  and  acouittal,  he  might  lament,  but  could  not  blame, 
the  proceedings  which  haa  taken  place.    He  was  not  sufficiently  in  pos- 
session of  the  circumstances  that  had  occurred  since  the  trial,  to  warrant 
'him^  in  blaming  the  Court  of  Directors.    He,  however,  understood  that 
.A  resolution  had  been  come  to  in  the  Court  of  Directors,  on  what  parti- 
cular grounds  he  did  not  know,  to  withhold  from  Captain  Prescott,  for  a 
certain  period,  his  usual  share  of  patronage.    It  might  be  that  this  reso- 
lution was  grounded  on  the  decluration  of  the  gallant  Director,  that  he 
deserved  to  stand  well  in  the  opinion  of  the  Proprietors  before  he  received 
his  patronage.    He  (Sir  C.  Forbes)  considered  that  a  declaration  of  that 
nature  was  uncalled  for,  after  the  gallant  Director  had  been  tried  and 
iiOQOurably  acquitted.    At  all  events,  the  papers  relating  to  the  case 
Captain  Prescott^  himself  seconded  the  motion  for  printing  them)  had 
now  been  a  considerable  time  before  the  Court;  and  he  thought,  that^ 
considering  the  extreme  sufferings  of  the  gallant  Director,  it  would  be  an 
act  of  humanity  to  step  forward  in  order  to  rescue  him  ft'om  hss  present 
situation.    (Hear,  hear  I)    Itwas^the  general  opinion,  that  the  gallant 
Captain,  having  been  acquitted,  ought  to  be  restored  to  all  his  ri|ghts  and 
privileges.    He  conceived  there  could  be  no  objection  to  the  miofioa 
Which  he  was  about  to  make.    He  came  forward  on  the  present  occasion 
))urely  on  public  pounds,  though,  if  it  were  necessary,  he  could  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  private  worth  of  Claptain  Prescott.    He  could,  from  his 
knowledge,  state,  that  no  man  could  display  more  kindness  and  benevo- 
lence in  the  distribution  of  his  patronage  than  Captain  Prescott.    No 
Member  of  the  Court  of  Directors  was  so  entirely  disinterested  in 
its  distribution.     Captain  Prescott  had  been  in  the  habit  of  bestow- 
ing   his  writerships  and  cadetships  on  the  sons  of  his  brother  com- 
manders.   He  had  constantly  yielaed  to  the  applications  of  widows,  wtd 
of  the  guardians  of  orphans,  (t/ear  /)  He  believed,  that,  in  Captain  Pre«- 
cott's  recommendatory  list,  the  name  of  a  single  lord  or  lady  was  n^t 
to  be  found.     He  believed  that  the  Gallant  Director  was  perfectly 
unconscious  of  the  abuse  which  undoubtedly  had  taken  place.    A  more 
honourable,  kind-hearted,  and  benevolent  man  than  Captun  Prescott  did 
not  exist.    He  had  known  him  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  first  at 
Bombay  as  Commander  of  the  Charlotte,    There  his  chiuracter  was  that 
of  a  good-natured  fellow,  always  willing  to  oblige,  though,  perhaps,  some- 
what volatile,  and  inclined  to  say  more  than  he  really  meant ;  but  that  he 
could  ever  be  guilty  intentionally  of  a  dishonourable  act,  he  believed 
to  be  perfectly  untrue.    Under  these  circumstances,  he  begged  to  sub- 
mit to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  Court  a  resolution  which  he 
l^ad  drawn  up.     He  requested  all  who  heard  him  to  judge  of  Captain 
Prescott  as  they  would  be  judged  of  themselves.  All  were  liable  to  errors ; 
idl  were  sometimes  guilty  of  a  want  of  prudence  and  caution  ;  and  God 
forbid  that  such  offence  should  be  punished  with  severity !   Let  them  do 
towards  others  as  they  would  expect  to  be  done  to  themselves.    (Hear, 
hear .')    He  concluded  by  moving :  '  That  the  Court  of  Proprietors  do 
ftilly  approve  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Court  of  Directors  iBbring- 
ing  the  recent  case  of  abuse  of  patronage  before  a  l^^l  tribunal ;  and, 
although  Captmn  Prescott  appears  to  have  acted  incautiouriy  and  impru- 
dently, yet,  having  been  acquitted  by  the  verdict  of  a  Jury  of  the  chai|(e 
against  him,  and  the  Court  of  Proprietors  being  also  satisfied  that  he 
was  not  actuated  by  anv  corrupt  motives,  they  are  not  ilisposed  to  with* 
draw  their  confidence  from  him  as  a  Member  of  the  Direction. 
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*    Cttptak  Haxfiblb  said  that  he  had  examined  the  papeiD^  and  felt  him« 
^fjustified  in  seconding  the  motion. 

:  Ine  Chairman  requested  the  attention  of  the  Court  for  a  few  mo- 
.  ments.  The  Court  of  Directors  were  induced  to  prefer  a  charge  agunst 
certain  persons,  and  found  it  necessary  to  include  one  of  their  body  in 
the  acousation.  Before  the  trial  came  on,  the  usual  distribution  of  pa- 
tronage took  place.  Captun  Prescott,  on  that  occasion,  reauested  that 
his  ^are  of  patronaj^e  nught  be  withheld  until  the  result  of  tne  trial  was 
known.  After  the  tnal,  the  circumstance  had  occurred  to  which  the  Hon. 
Banket  had  alluded.  No  resolution  was  passed  in  the  Court  of  Directors, 
^ut  it  was  intimated  in  a  friendly  disposition  to  Captain  Prescott,  that,  if 
At.  <]uestiim  were  put  as  to  his  receiving  the  usual  share  of  patronage, 
certain  Members  of  the  Direction  would  feel  themselves  obliged  to  op- 
pose it.  This  information  had  been  communicated  to  Captain  Prescott 
IB  kindness  and  confidence,  and  no  step  had  been  taken  subsequently. 
■■,  Mr.  D.  KiNNAiRD  said,  he  understood  the  practical  effect  of  the  mo- 
^on  ta  be  the  restoration  to  Captain  Prescott  of  powers  which  the  Act  of 
^arUament  gave  to  evenr  Director.  Before  he  proceeded  further,  he 
might  be  permitted  to  ofier  his  tribute  of  sincere  admiration  of  the  man- 
Uneaa,  Idiubiesf ,  and  simplicity  of  character  which  the  hon.  Baronet  had 
diqilayed  in  bringing  this  question  forward,  and  which  distinguished  every 
«ct  he  performed.  (Near,  hear!)  On  no  occasion  had  the  worthy  Baronet 
done  himself  more  honour  than  in  his  attempt  to  place  Captain  Prescott 
Mly  and  fairly  before  the  world.  At  present  the  gallant  Director  stood 
in  a  very  equivocal  position.  He  imputed  no  bkme  to  the  Court  of 
Direotors  on  that  account :  they  had  themselves  been  placed  in  a  difficult 
situation  since  the  trial.  But,  they  being  in  that  state  of  difficulty,  he 
Mpectedthem  to  take  some  decided  step  to  extricate  themselves  from  it. 
lie  wislled  to  cast  no  imputation  on  them ;  he  believed  them  to  have 
been  quite  bewildered  by  the  novelty  of  their  position ;  but  he  considered 
i(4t  positive  duty  which  they  owed  to  themselves  and  to  the  Court  of  Pro- 
mrietars,  to  adopt  a  straightforward  and  decided  course  on  this  subject. 
The  matter  having  been  submitted  to  h  jury,  it  was  then  for  the  Court  of 
Directors,  or  Court  of  Proprietors,  if  they  thought  it  necessary,  to  pro- 
pose a  vote  of  censure  on  Captain  Prescott,  if  they  considered  his  conduct 
improper,  although  it  might  have  been  strictly  legal.  Neither  the  Court 
of  Directors  nor  the  Court  of  Proprietors  had  adopted  any  such  proceeds 
wg ;  and,  as  far  as  he  was  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
Captain  Prescott  might  be  considered  acquitted  of  any  thing  but  weak- 
ness. He  understood  that  some  of  the  appointments  given  by  Captain 
Prescott  had  beoi  revoked,  and  the  parties  who  received  them  made  the 
victims.  He  considered  this  a  very  questionable  proceeding  on  the  part 
of  the  Court  of  Directors,  as  the  appointments  were  not  illegal.  The 
Court  of  Directors  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  have  abstained  from  doing 
more  than  bringing  the  parties  to  trial.  The  Court  of  Directors  weie  not 
to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  persons  whom  the  Proprietors  had 
a^iointed  to  sit  together  behind  the  bar.  It  was  not  fur,  he  thought,  to 
condemn  Captain  t^cott,  as  it  were,  by  a  side-wind.  If  he  were  worthy 
^f  cenaore,  he  ought  to  be  visited  with  it  in  a  direct  manner.  For  his 
part,  he  was  prepared  to  restore  Captain  Prescott  to  his  privil^^^es.  It 
miglkt  be  objected  to  all  the  Directors  that  they  more  or  less  stud^d  their 
own  advantage  in  the  distribution  of  their  patronage.  In  canvassing  a 
Scotch  county,  would  not  the  circumstance  of  a  candidate  being  near 
being  made  a  Director  be  sure  toprocure  him  a  majority  of  votes  ?  {Hear, 
9nd  laughter.) .  Waa  not  that  com^Cign  ?    {Hear  I)    He  had  not  heard 
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U  wbi«pei%d  th«t  Captaiif  Prtocotl  bad  b«en  iniliieiiced  by  v&f  nto^v^  of 
an  iuterested  nature.  He  appeared  to  have  coofidod  too  much  in  th« 
h<^nouv  of  near  relationit»  not  suspecting  that  they  could  mak«  him  the 
Instrument  of  an  improper  disposal  of  his  patronage.  {Hear,  hear  /) 

Mr.  PoTNDER  said  he  had  not  read  the  papers,  and,  therefore,  he  could 
not  vote  for  a  proposition  which  went  positively  to  acquit  Captain 
yrescott. 

^  Mr.  R.  Jackson  said,  he  never  knew  a  resolution*  even  remotely 
^proaching  to  this  in  importance,  to  have  been  brought  forward 
without  due  notice.  He  could  not  agree  to  a  resolution  of  this  natnr^ 
which  implied  some  degree  of  control  over  the  Directors,  without  rcAdintf 
^e  documents.  The  non.  Bart,  had  told  them  that  Captain  Prescolt  ha4 
not  touched  one  fragment  of  this  polluted  bribe ;  but,  though  this  gen« 
4eman  was  so  far  incorrupt,  yet  he  (Mr.  Jackson)  could  not  accede  to  a 
proposition  of  the  kind  now  before  the  Court,  without  imputing  some  de^ 
gree  of  blame  to  Captain  Prescott.  Therfs  was,  in  one  of  those  letters, 
tfi  avowal  of  Captain  Prescott  which  had  verv  great  weight  with  him  i 
i|nd,  though  the  tenderest  feelings  might  have  led  Captun  Preaeott  to  a 
dereliction  of  his  duty,  yet  he  (Mr.  Jackson)  would  not  be  acting  a  manly 
pari,  if,  when  the  subject  came  fairly  before  the  Court,  he  did  not  statd 
&at  there  was  such  a  letter  as  that  to  which  be  alluded.  He  would  blam# 
Captain  Prescott  as  gently  as  he  could ;  but  he  would  not  suffer  himself 
to  be  betrayed  into  this  wbolesde  kind  of  acquittal. 

The  Chairman  said,  that,  at  a  Quarterly  Court,  any  question  could  bd 
discussed  without  previous  notice.  The  inconvenience  that  had  resulted 
from  the  practice  had,  however,  caused  notices  to  be  generally  given«. 
He  thought  that  practice  should  have  been  fallowed  on  the  present  oc« 
casion ;  and,  if  he  did  not  rise  in  the  first  instance  to  offer  a  suggestion  to 
that  effect,  it  was  only  because  he  felt  the  subject  to  be  one  of  difficulty 
and  delicacy.  (Hear  /) 

.  General  Thornton  protested  against  the  doctrine,  that  it  was  necas^ 
sary  to  give  notice  of  a  question  brought  forward  at  a  Quarterly  Court, 
If  the  Hon.  Bart,  did  not  postpone  his  motion,  he  would  fed  it  his  duty 
to  vote  in  its  favour. 

Mr.  Stewart  said,  that  the  papers  relative  to  CaptI  Prescott's  ease 
bad  now  been  before  the  Proprietors  for  two  monUis.  Any  person  coukl 
make  himself  acquainted  with  their  contents  in  an  hour  or  two.  He  had 
TpuA  the  papers,  and  it  was  (he  firm  conviction  of  his  mind  that  Captaia 
Prescott  had  not  been  actuated  by  any  corrupt  motive,  though  he  had 
lieen-guilty  of  imprudence  i  and  of  that  the  resolution  before  the  Court 
did  not  acquit  him.  He  objected  to  further  delay,  and  thought  that  the 
Court  oaght  to  come  at  once  to  a  decision.  The  conduct  of  the  Court 
of  Directors,  with  respect  to  the  prosecution,  was  higUy  to  be  applauded. 
They  had  done  their  duty  manfully  and  properly ;  and  the  Proprietora 
would  now  do  theirs  by  confirming  the  ac<)uittal  of  Captain  rrescott 
ilkMmimously,  (as  he  trusted  thej^  would,)  clearing  him  from  all  imputa* 
timi,  and  restoring  him  to  the  rail  and  entire  exercise  of  the  functiona- 
of  his  office.  (Hear !) 

Mr.  Gahaoan  was  of  opinion  that  the  time  which  had  elapsed  sincar 
the  printing  of  the  papers,  had  not  been  sufficient  to  enable  the  Propria* 
tars  to  give  them  the  consideration  which  they  deserved.  The  hoiw 
Baronet  would  best  consult  the  object  which  he  had  in  view  by  consenting 
X%  postpone  the  motion.. .  If  a  man  thought  his  character  involved,  hi 
s^uld  not  seek  to  obtain  an  acquittal  pmr  sulivm.  The  hon.  Dir^tor 
had  cMainlyl>e^  acquitted  bya  jury ;  but  h«  had  faiaiaelf  d«clar0d  that 
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YmUHlim  iFtiva  %hM  «eqit}€ta),  uh\mi  he  wis  aldo  sM^uitied  by  Ure  Prdu 
prietors.  It  would  be  better  to  give  notice  of  the  motion,  and  then,  if 
the  hon.  Director  were  ticquitted,  he  would  be  acquitted  with  much  belter 
gracfi  than  be  could  now. 

'  Mr.  Fresufibld  recommended  the  bon.  Baronet  to  postpdne  his  mo- 
tion^ but  declared  his  intention  to  support  it  wben  again  brought  forward*. 
He  would,  be  said,  rather  be  Captain  Prescott  than  the  individuals  wb» 
l^ve  tbe  iMlvice  tbat  be  should  be  included  in  the  prosecution.  ; 

Mr.  Paterson  said,  be  bad  not  read  the  papers,  and,  as  there  were, 
ibttbtl^ss,  many  Proprietors  in  the  same  situation,  be  would  more  tkd 
the  debate  be  adjourned  to  that  day  fortnight. 

•  After  a  short  conversation.  In  which  Mr.  Weeding,  Sir  C.Forbes,  anA 
Mr.  D.  Kinnaird  oarticipated,  Mr.  Paterson's  motion  was  agreed  t» 
Qiianimously,  &nd  tne  Court  then  adjourned. 


,      CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTION^  AND      . 
CHANGES  IN  INDU. 

[B.  signifies  Bombay — ^M*  Madras — and  C.  Calcutta.] 

Aldoos,  Brev.  Capt.,  and  Lieut.  38th  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt.  of  a  Company,  t.  Hettifig^ 
'    j)rom.--C.  Dec.  28. 

Agnew,  K.  J.,  Aj*!<i»t.  Surg,,  to  do  duty^with  Artill.  at  Dam  Dum.-^.  Dec.  15.^ 
Armjitronir,  R,,  LkMit.-Col.  H.  M.'d  Royal  Reg.,  to  have  commaod  Southern  Di< 

of  Army,  during  the  ^ibi^fQce  of  M^.-Gen.  Campbell. — M.  Jan.  4. 
AxhWt,  LieuL,  to  be  Assist,  to  Chief  Engineer,  r.  Capt  Jervis,  resigned  the  Ap^ 

pomtment,— B.  Dee,  t. 
Aftbion,  W.J  E»d,,  to  hi  Sub-Collector  of  Sea  Customs  at  Madras. — Jan.  18. 
Ao^^tnitbcr,  P,,  ^tq.,  to  be  Collector  of  Customs,  of  the  District  of  Colombo^ 

Ber!it?r,  G,,  LienL-CoL  10th  Light  Cav.  on  furlough  to  Eur.— C.  Dec.  28. 
BIiif|uiere,  G.  D.,  Lit*Mt  flth  N.  L,  to  be  Adj.  v.  Rippon,  prom.-^M.  Dec.  2d.     " 
Boiirdnifttif  K.,  Lieut. -Coi  4dth  N.  I.,  to  command  Tnchinopoly. — M.  Jan.  % 
t:  rod  If,  J.,  Lieut. -Col.  liih  N.  I.,  to  command  Vellore,  r.  Pair,'  on  furlough. 

M,  Jjin,  S. 
Balmnin,  A„  Lit-ut.-Col.  :50th  N.  1.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  health.— M.  Jan.  4. 
Biowne,  F.  H-,  Ens.  23ci,  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut,  r.  Ramsay,  dec. — B.  Dec.  4. 
Browne,  C.  H.,  Lieut.  23d  N.  I.,  to  be  ActiMg  Quart.-Mast.  r.  French.— B'. 

Dec.  4. 
Baguold,  M.  E.,  Capt.  23d  N.  I.,  to  be  Maj.  v.  Deschamps,  prom.— B:  Dec.  4. 
Baker,  G.  P.,  Miy .  38th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.-Col.  v.  Lloyd,  invalided.— C.  Dec.  28: 
"Bafstow,  J.  A.,  Lieut.,  to  act  as  luterp.  and  Quart.-Mast.  in  absence  of  Lieilt.' 

Smith,— C.  Dec.  13. 
llehA^n,  R.,  Capt.  11th  N.  I.,  to  be  Assist.  Sec.  to  Military  department,  r.  Ukf. 

Lockett^-C.  Dec.  28. 
Bainbfidge,  T.D.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Comet. — C.  Jan.  4. 
Barring,  J.  D.,  Corpet  1st  Light  Cav.,  permitted  to  resign.— C.  Jan.  4. 
^ogle,  A.>  Lieut.  2d  N.  I.,  appointed  to  officiate  as  Dcp.  Judge  Adr.  Gen.  ii 

Dinapore  Div.,  in  absence  of  Capt.  Steel. — C.  Dec.  18. 
Brown»  P..  Lieut.,  Interp.  and  Quart.-Mast.  29th  N.  I.,  8u.5pcnded,  not  soffi- 
'    ciently  qualified.— C.  Dec.  21. 

Qrown,  Lieut-Col.,  on  furl,  tp  Eur.  for  health. — B.  Dec.  5. 
"Brtwn;  B.,  Mr.,  to  be  third  Judge  of  the  Proviiicial  Courts  of  Appeal  and  Cifi- 

cnitforthe'Divlsion  of  Calcutta.— C.  Feb.  14. 
Braddon,  W.;  Mr.,  to  be  fourth  Judge  and  Magistrate  of  Prorincial  Coorta  of 
"  '^AMpeaf  and  Ctrcodt,  for  tbi;  Division  of  Calcutta.— C.  Feb.  14.  ^ 

fiarW,  R.,  Mr.,  to  be  Judge  and  Mag.  of  the  2d  Pergunnahs.— C  Teh,  14.    ' 
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Bariow,  R.  Wl,  Mr.,  to  be  Registrar  of  Bhangulpore,  and  Jomt-Magi8tif8texttii<» 

tiooed  at  Moughyr. — C.  Feb.  14. 
Barwell,  A.  C,  Mr.,  to  be  Salt  Ageut  at  Cuttack.— C.  Feb.  14. 
Blagrave,  C,  Mr.,  to  be  Salt  Agent  at  Jessore.— C.  Feb.  14. 
Brown,  C.  J.,  Esq.,  to  be  Head-Assist,  to  the  Accountant-G^n. — ^M.  Jan.  29. 
Bannerman,  E.,  Esq.,  to  be  Senior  Deputy  Registrar  to  the  Court  of  Sndra  and 

Foujdarry  Udalut,  and  Dep.  Persian  Translator  to  GoTemment— M.  Feb.  1. 
Bowes,  F.,  Lieut-CoL,  rem.  from  the  13th  to  the  19th  N.  I.— M.  Jan.  23. 
Bullock,  S.,  Capt,  Deputy  Judge  Advocate,  to  be  attached,  to  the  V.  District, 

and  to  reside  at  St. Thomas's  Mount — M.Jan.  28. 
fiabington,  C.  S.,  Ens.  15th  N.  I.,  on  furlough  to  Neilgherry  Hills,  for  health* 

— M.Feb.  1. 
Batten,  G.  Maxwell,  Mr.,  to  be  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  to  the  GoTemment  in 

the  Persian  Department — C.  Jan.  18. 
Brown,  W.,  Esq.,  Additional  Government  Ck>mmissioner  for  Claims  withditewn 

from  the  Carnatic  Fund. — M.  Jan.  25. 
Bishop,  C.  T.  G.,  Lieut-Col.  28th  N.  I.,  to  com.  Trichinopobr,  v.  Boardman,  oft 

furl.— M.  Jan.  22. 
Bullock,  S.,  Capt.  3d  Light  Car.,  to  be  a  Dep.  Judge-Adv.-Gen.^M.  Jan.  22. 
Bradford,  W.  J.,  Capt.  35th  N.  L,  to  be  Dep.  Judge-Adv.-Gen.,  to  the  troops 

serving  on  the  coast  of  Tenasserim. — M.Jan.  22. 
Bndd,  R.  H.  J.,  Ens.  3d  L.  Inf.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  health.^M.  Jan.  25. 
Blunt,  W.,  Mr.,  to  be  a  Puisne  Judge  of  the  Courts  of  Sudder-Deivannyand 

Nezamut-Adawlut. — C.  Jan.  3. 
Barwell,  E.  R.,  Mr.,  to  be  third  Member  of  the  Board  of  Rev.,  Lower  Proviqee. 

-— C,  Jan.  3. 
Buchanan,   J.,   Sen.-Lieut.  and  Brev.  Capt  1st  L.  C,  to  be  Capt,  r.  Larens^ 

retired.-^M.  Jan.  8. 
Bart,  N.  M.,  Sen.-Lieut  8th  L.  Cav.,  to  be  Capt,  v.  Gordon,  dec. — ^M,  Jan.  8. 
Brady,  A.,  Lieut  33d  N.  I.,  to  take  rank,  v.  Smith,  res.— M.  Jan.  8. 
Bayk^,  T.,  Lieut.  43d  N.  I.,  to  take  rank,  t.  Moor,  dec. — M.  Jan.  8. 
Boardman,  E.,  Lieut-Col.  45th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.^M.  Jan.  16. 
Briggs,  G.,  Lieut.,  rem.  from  2d  to  1st  Brig.  Horse  ArtiL — ^M.  Jan.  19. 
Bristowe,  W.,  Ens.  4th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Masulipatam  for  health.-^.  Jan.  19. 
Blair,  D.  A.,  Esq.,  to  be  Collector  and  Prov.-Judge  of  Batticaloa^  ▼.  H*  WfltDOt, 
..  Esq. — Ceylon,  Jan.  8. 
Conway,  H.,  Lieut,  and  Adj.  53d  N.  I.,  to  act  as  Station  Staff  at  BareiUy,  in 

absence  of  Brig.-Ma>  Hay. — C.  Dec.  10. 
Charlton,  A.,  Lieut,  6th  extra  N.  L,  to  be  Adj.  to  j2d  Misseree  Bat  r.  Law« 

rence,  resigned.— C.  Dec.  13. 
Comp,  P.  T.,  Lieut-Col.,  renufrom  53d  to  24th  N,  L— C.  Dec.  19. 
CastUl,  Jehosaphat,  Surg.,  onrarl.  to  Eur. — C.  Dee.  28. 
Code,  Jas.,  Lieut-Col.,  Comm.  12th  N.  I.,  on  fiirL  to  Eur.— C.  Dec.  28. 
Corbett,  Jas.,  Assist-Surg.,  anp.  to  4th  Light  Cavt'^-C.  Dec.  20. 
Cbnolly,  H.  V.,  Esq.,  to  be  Head-Assist  to  Principal  CoUec,  and  Magis.  of  Beln 

lary. — M.  Jan.  4. 
QHBpendale,  S.,  Assist-Suiv.,  permitted  to  enter  on  general  duties  of  the  Army. 

— M.  Dec.  21. 
Cole,  R.,  Assist-Surg.,  app.  to  do  duty  under  Surg«  of  Ist  Brig,  of  Horse  Ar- 

tiU.— M.  Dec.  21. 
Cooke,  C.  J.,  2d  Lieut  Artill.,  posted  to  3d  Batt— M.  Dec.  22. 
Cunningham,  W.,  Capt,  44th  N.  I.,  to  act  as  Assist  Qu.  Mas.-Gen.,  to  troops 

in  Dooab,  in  absence  of  O'Donnoghue,  on  furl. — M.  Jan.  4. 
Campbell,  Sir  Arch.,  Ma).-Gen.,  H.  M.'s  service,  temporarily  app.  to  command 

Southern  Div.  of  Army. — M.  Jan.  4. 
Croad,  F.,  Lieut  H.  M/s  20th  Foot,  to  act   as  Brigade  Mijor  to  Field  De« 

tachment  of  Bombay  troops,  with  the  Dooab  force. — B.  Dec.  17. 
Crawford,  S.,  Esq.,  to  be  Assist,  to  Accountant-Gen.— M.  Jan.  29. 
Clive,  R.,  Esq.,  to  be  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Gorenunent  in  the  Mil  Depart. 
^M.  Feb,  1.  ^ 
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CbAmieis  H^  Biq.,  to  be  Seeretery  to  the  GoYtniment  in  the  Bill  Deptrtmait 

— M.  Feb.  1. 
Coombs,  J.  M.,  Lient-Col.,  lem.  from  the  52d  to  the  26th  N.  I.— M.  Jon.  23. 
Cotton*  P.  C^  Lieat.  Eng.,  to  be  Aisist.  to  the  Chr.  Eog.  in  the  Centre  Dir.,  r. 

De  Batti.— M.  Jan.  18. 
Chisbolm,  A.,  Lieat.  30th  N.  I.»  on  fnri.  to  Eor.  for  health.— M.  Jan.  22. 
Chinnery,  W.  C,  Lieat.  4th  N.  I.,  to  be  Quart-Mas.  Interp.  and  Paym.»  y.  Hal* 

dane.-^M*  Jan.  25. 
Conolhr,  H.  V.,  Esq.,  to  be  Head  Assist,  to  the  Principal  Collector  of  Tanjoie. 

— M.  Jan.  18. 
Campbell,  R.,  Capt.  43d  K.  I.,  to  take  rank,  v.  Cnicroft,  dec.— M.  Jan.  8» 
Cotton,  H.  C,  Capt.  Epg.,  to  take  rank,  r.  Grant,  dec.— M.  Jan.  8. . 
Considim,  D.  H.,  Lieot.  2l8t  N.  L,  to  take  rank,  ▼.  Sterling,  pensioned. 

— M.  Jan.  8. 
Coxe,  W.  B.,  Capt.  43d  N.  L  to  take  rank,  ▼.  Bodd,  dec.— M.  Jan.  8. 
Crowe,  R.,  Sen.  Capt.  46th  N.  I.,  to  be  M«^.,  ▼.  Hunter,  prom. — M.  Jan.  8. 
CodnsMfton,  R.,  Lient.  46th  N.  L,  farL  extended  to  enable   him  to  njoitti 

•^M.  Jan.  19. 
Daniell,  A.,  Comet,  having  declined  his  appointment,  is  struck  off  the  strength 

of  the  Army.— C.  Dec,  28. 
Denty,  H.  P.,  Ma].  5.3d  N.  I.,  on  fori,  to  Eur^— C.  Dec.  28. 
Desormeanz,  C,  Surg.,  to  be  Garrison-Sorg.  of  Vizagapatam,  r.  Underwood. 
.    ^M.llec.28. 

Deschamps,  H.  R.,  sen.  Maj.  Inf.  to  Lieut-Col.  y.  Hicks,  dec. — ^B.  Dec.  4. 
DumUoy,  Lieut  49th  Mad.  N.  I.,  to  take  charge  of  European  and  Natite  De*> 

tails  at  Belgaum.— B.  Dec.  29. 
Daw,  Jamft,  Surgeon,  to  be  Qarrison-Surg.   of  Surat,   y.  Patos  on  faasL 

— B.  Dec.  17. 
Deeluaeau,  Capt  Artill.,  to  act  as  Superintend,  of  Baxars,  in  absence  of  Lieot. 

Mars,  on  furl,  to  the  Presidency. — B.  Jan.  12. 
DaieD,  J.  A.,  Esq.,  to  be  Principal  Collector  and  Magietrate  of  Cuddapah. 

— M.  Peb.  1. 
Dayis,  W.  D.,  Esq.,  to  be  Sub-Collector  and  Joint  Mag.  of  the  Southern  Dir.  4if 

:AroQt— M«  Feb.  1. 

gayidson.  R^  Assist  Surg.,  posted  to  2d  Briff.  Horse  Artill. — M.  Jan.  23. 
unlop,  W.  W.,  Ens.  50th  N.  I.,  furt  extended  to  enable  him  to  rdoin  hit  reg. 

— M.  Peb.  1. 
De  Butts,  A.,  Lieut  Eng.,  to  be  Assist,  to  the  Super^Eng.  in  the  Presidency  Dit» 

y.  Pears.— M.  Jan.  18. 
Dayidson.  R.,  Sen.  Assist-Surg.,  to  be  Surg.,  y.  Dean,  retired. — ^M.  Jan.  25. 
Drury,  G.  D.,  Esq.,  to  be  Collector  and  Magis)  of  Tinnenelley.— M.  Jan.  22. 
Down,  E.,  Sen.  Comet  8th  Light  Cay.,  to  be  fcikut,  y.  Watts,  dec— M.  Jan^  8. 
Dayie,  C,  7th  N.  I.  to  be  Lieut.,  y.  S^ylton,  resigned. — M.  Jan.  7. 
Dyer,  E.,  Lieut  46th  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt  y.  Crewe  prom. — M.  Jan.  8. 
Dyke,  P.  A.,  Esq.,  to  be  Collector  of  Trincomalee,  and  Agent  of  Goyera.  for  Ta- 

mankadewe,  y.  Anstrather. — Ceylon,  Jan.  8. 
Etang,  E.  de  1*,  Ens.  68th  N.  I.,  to  be  Sub.-AssftBt  in  Hon.  Comp.'s  Stud,  y.  Brat- 
ken,  dec. — C.  Dec.  28. 
Pleming,  J.,  Capt  38th  N.  I.,  to  be  Maj.,  y.  Baker,  prom.— C.  Dec.  28. 
Forbes,  G.,  Mr.,  admitted  Assist-Sui^r. — C.  Jan.  4. 
Fast,  J.  W.,  Ueut-Col,  rem.  from  24th  to  53d  N.  I.— C.  Dec.  19. 
Fair,  Alex.,  Lieut-Col  51st  N.  I.,  perm,   to  resign  command  of  VeOoti. 

— M.  Dec.  28,  and  on  furl,  to  Eur. 
JPawcett,  H.,  Lieut.,  Ist  Light  Cay.,  to  act  u  Brig.-Maj.  on  northern  dtotriet  oC 

Guzerat— B.  Dec.  3. 
French,  P.  T.,  Lieut,  to  be  Adj.  23d  N.  I.,  y.  Ramsay,  dec.— B.  Dec.  4. 
FaUon,  T.  D.,  Lieut  7th  N.  I.,  to  be  Adj.,  y.  Parr,  prom.— B.  Dec.  10. 
Fallon,   D.,  Assist-Surg.,  to   have   medical  chaige  of  Inyalids  at  PtenwelL 

— B.  Dec  10. 
1>brster,  J.  T.,  Lieut,  Qnar.-Mait  of  Marine  Batt,  to  act  u  Interp.  to  7ih  N.  I. 

•^B.  Dec.  17. 
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frtmr,  W.  €.»  tleot-Col.  lOtii  N.  I^  tb  tonmuuid  dii  PrfiMintf  Oantmnnrtt 

F.  Bonrdman  — M.  Jan.  22. 
Fr^ete,-  C  R./  Eot.  of  Inf.,  to  tak*  trAnk  ftom  Jan.  i.-^M.  Jm.  25. 
Forbes,  The  Hon.  It,  to  h«  extra  Aasitt.  to  the  CourU  of  Sudder,  Olewinpy,  «b4 

Nizamut,  Adawlut. — C.  Jan.  3. 
Favell,  4:  C.  N.,  Lieut,  lit  Light  Oat.,  to  ^«le  rank,  r.  Laoe,  penaboad; 
.  — M.Jaa.8. 

Gould,  W.  B.,  Lieot,  to  be  Adj.  to  42d  N.  I.,  in  absence  of  Lieut  Pohrh^. 
.«.  r-C.  Dec  13. 
Grant,    W.,  Lieut,  Interp.  and   Qu.-Master   27th  N.  L,   perm,  to  .  reaifn. 

— C/  Dec.  14.  ,        '    ' 

Garret,    C,  Comet,  9th  Ught  Cav.,  to  be  Lieut  ▼.  Saaderapn   prooMitcd* 
'  — C.  Dec.  28. 
Grant,  J.,  Assist-Surg.,  to  officiate  as  Apothecary  in  the  absence  of  Surgson 

Muston,  en  fiirl.^-C- Jdn.'4.  '  .^ 

Gahagan,  T.,  Esq.,  to  be  Judge  and  Crho.  Judge  of  Malabar. — M.  Jan.  4. 
Grimes,  J.,  Sen.  £ns.,  8th  N.  L,  to  be  Lieut,  r.  Lucas  prDm.-*-M.  Dee.  28. 
GreenhiU,  J.  D.,  Lieut-Col.  Com.,  rem.  from  34th  C.  L.  L,  to  37th  NtL 

— M.  Dec.  24. 
Goodenou^h,  Edro.,  Ens.,  posted  to  25th  N.  L — M.  Dec.  24. 
Graham,  H.  G.,  AsBist.-Snrg.,  app.  to  do  duty  under  Med.  Oflber,  in  ehaift  tM 
.'  His  Majesty's  i3th  Light  Drains.— M.  Jan.  8. 
Gregory,  A.  W.,   Lieut.   3d  Light  Car.,   on  furlough  to  Europe  for  health. 

— M;  Dec.  22. 
^ant,  Gregory,  Mr.,  to  be  first  Senior  Assist.-Judge  and  Crim.-Judge  of  SurAt 

— B.  Dec.  24. 
Oiltum^  P.  K.,  Capt  to  Art,  as  Assist.- Adj.-Gen.,  with  Ouioawar  SubaldL 

Forc«,  in  the  absence  of  Capt  Leighton,  on  furl. — B.  Dec.  3. 
.Oillum,  R.  W..  Capt,  to  commaad  fan  northern  districU  of  Ousorat,  in  ab«a»6# 

of  Lieut-Col.  P.  Delaniotte,  oa  sick  certificate. — B.  Dec.  17. 
.Qrant,  R.,  Esq^,  to  be  Sub.-Collector  and  joint  Magis.  for  the  Northern  Dit.  tf 

Arcot— M.  Feb.  1. 
GUsi,  A.  M.,  Ens.  49th  N.  I.,  on  farL  Bolarum.-^M.  Feb.  1. 
Garstin,  C,  Mr.,  to  be  principal  Assist,  to  the  Agent  to  the  GoT.-Gea.  in  Saugor 

and  the  Nisrbudda  Territories.~C.  Jan.  11. 
Gfote,  F.,  Lieut-,  to  be  junior  Assist,  to  the  Gov.-Gen.  hi  Saugor,  and  the  Ner- 

budda  Territories. — C.  Jan.  11. 
Gftscoigne,  £.  J.,  Lieut,  to  be  Quart*Mast.,  Interp.,  and  Pftym.  t.  ChisholaL 

—M.Jan.  22. 
Grant,  A.,  Mr.,  to  be  Registrar  of  the  Zillah  Court  at  the  Sudder  station  of  difc 

24th  Pergunnahs. — C.  Jan.  3. 
Qnrdner,  R.,  Esq..  to  be  Head  Assist  to  die  Principal  Collee.  of  the  Nortiieri 

Div.  of  Arcot— M.  Jan.  18. 
GUss,  E.  P.,  Esq.,  to  be  Head  Assist  to  the  Priudp.  Coll.  of  Bell^ry.— M.  Jan.  )t. 
Q^rrsrd,  W.,  Lieut-Col.  Eng.,  to  take  rank,   ▼.  De  Havillaud,  retired.—- M. 

Jan.  8. 
Oran^m,  G.,  Lieut.  43d  N.  I.,  to  take  rank,  t.  William,  reth«d.— M.  Jan.  8. 
H.bbert,  J.K.,  Ensign,  7th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.,  v.  Parr,  prom. — B.  Dee.  4. 
Home,  D.,  Mr.,  to  be  Assist  to  the  Sec.  to  the  Board  of  Rerenne  In  Western 

Provinces. — C.  Dec.  27. 
HoUings,  O.  E.,  Cadet,  admitted  to  Infantry,  and  prom,  to  Ensirn. — C.  Dec  Si. 
Hopkins,  P.,  Lieut,  to  act  as  Interp.  and  Quart-Mast  to  27th  N.  I.,  in  abHnc« 

of  Lieut  Grant,  on  furl. — C.  Dec.  10. 
H^lhead,  H.,  Lieut,  to  act  as  Adj.  to  7th  Light  Car.,  in  absence  of  Lieut  I^iL 

lips,  on  furl. — C.  Dec.  11. 
Hunter,.  F.,  Lieut.,  to  act  as  Interp.  And  Quart-Mast  to  53d  N.  I.,  in  abaenet 

of  Lieut  Wintour,  off  dutv,— C.  Dec.  18. 
Harris,:  P.,  Lieut,  to  act  as  A4).  to  left  wing  of  24  Extra  N.  L»  while  abaent  ftoa 

head-quarters.— C.  Dec.  20. 
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in  command  of  6th  Local  Horse. — €.  Dec.  20. 
H^TMtoy,  John,  £iq.^'to  be  Miditieiiia  8ub-€oUcet  and  JoinC  Magii.  oT  Cmmiu 

-rM.J«l.4. 

Hole,  P.  S.,  posted  to  Carnatie  Enr.  Vet  Batt^M.  Dec.  24. 

KtndiersoB,   W.,  Capt,  to  be  Paymaster  at  the  Presideoey,  v.  DuneterrfUe^ 

— B.  Dec.  8. 
HoUand,  J.,  Lieut,  to  adt  as  Interp.  and  Qnart-Matt  to  2lBt  N.  1.,  dwiog  ab« 

sence  of  Lieut.  Ennis,  on  dacvw — B.  Dec.  17. 
Hay,  W.  T.,  Cornet,  3d  Li^bt  Car.,  on  furl,  to  Bur.  for  health.—^  Jan.  10. 
liaiie,  W.,  Mr.,  to  be  Assist  to  the  Magistrate  and  to  the  Collec.  of  the  City  and 

DistrictofDacca.— C.  Feb.  14. 
Hill,  D.,  Esq.,  to  be  Third  Jiidge  of  the  Provincial  Coart  of  Appeid  and  Clreuli 
.  "^fiNr  1  he  Northern  Division. 
Harris,  C.  Esq.,  to  be  First  Judge  of  the  ProvincUl  Court  of  Appeal  and  CirevH 

for  the  Centre  Div.-^M.  Jan.  25, 
Haldane,  E.  EsqL,  Lieut  4th  N.  1.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  health.— M.  Jan.  22. 
Halkett,  R.  C,  Mr.,  to  be  Assist  to  the  Magistrate  and  to  the  Collector  of  Nnd-^ 

deb. — C.  Jan.  3. 
Home,  Sir  Jas.  (Bart.),  to  be  Malayalnm  Translator  to  Goremment — M.  JaiL  1$^ 
■•rris,.  Charles,  Esq.,  to  be  Principal  Coll.  of  Cuddapah.— M.  Jan.  18. 
Horsley,  John,  Esq.,  to  be  Sub- Coll.  of  Tionet^elly. — M.  Jan.  25. 
Hunter,  G.,  Lieut.-Col.  Inf..  to  take  rank,  ▼.  Purchas,  retired. — M.  Jan.  8. 
Hendersod,  P.,BeB.  Maj.  Inf.  (from  46th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut-Col.  m  soeeetdott 
.'to  Yates,  prom. — M.  Japi.  8. 

Home,  J.,  Lieut,  rem.  from  Ist  to  2d  Brig.  Horse  Artil. — M.  Jan.  19. 
Haf  kissoA,  J.  W.,  Esq.,  to  be  Pror.  Judge  of  TrinComalee,  t.  Dyke.— <C«ylM/ 

Jan.  8. 
Blingworth,  W.  C,  2d  Light  Car.,  on  furl  to  Enr.— B.  Jan.  15. 
Jourdan,  H.  G.,  Capt.  10th  N.  I.,  the  remainiag  portion  of  his  leave  of  abecttfr 
r  €«nceUed/*-M.  Jan.  28. 

Jones,  T.  W.,  Lieut  2d  Eur.  Reg.,  to  be  Adj.,  t.  Hopper,  deceased. — M.  Jan.  22. 
Jackson,  C.  C.  M.,  to  be  R^iatrar  of  the  Zillah  Court  at  Bahar.— C.  Jan.  5. 
Johnson,  A.  B.,  Ens.  46th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Dyer  prom.— M.  Jan.  8. 
jAekson,  W.  B.,  Ens.  25th  N.  I.,  placed  at  disposal  of  the  Reside  at  Hydembtdr , 

— M.  Jan.  15. 
Jackson,  G.,  Ens.  Utfa  K.  I.,  placed  at  disposal  of  the  Resid.  at  Hyderabair' 

— M.  Jan.  15. 
James,  H.,  Lieut.,  18th  N.  I.,  to  act  as  Interp.  to  20th  Light  Cav.,  in  ahttnet  pt 
^  OtUeyv^B.  Jan.  12. 

Kennett,  C.  R„  Lieut-Col.  37th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.— C.  Dec.  28. 
Kivdersley^N.W.,  Esq.,  to  be  Principal  Collector  and  Magistrate  atTai^or?.^ 

— M.  Jan.  22. 
Lindsay,.  G.  M.,  to  be  Sub-Collector  of  Sirpoora^— C.  Dec.  27. 
Lo«r,  J.  H.,  Lieut,  to  act  as  Adj.  to  39th  N.  I.— C.  Dec.  14. 
Lushington,  J.  S.,  Esq.,  to  be  Government  Agent  to  his  Highness  the  Nowanb^ 

of  the  Carnatie. — M.  Jan.  4.  * 

Lncai,  F.  B.,  sea.  Lieut  8th  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt,  v.  Hale,  invalided.— M.  Dec.  21. 
Langley,   E.   A.,   Lieut  3d  ^igbt  Cav.,  to  be  Adj.,  v.  Arbuthnot,   on   furt- 

— M.   Jan.  4. 
Latog,  R.  W.,  Lieut  37th  N.  I.,  on  furL  to  Eur.  for  health.— M.  Jan.  4.  "- 

Little,  Jamea,  Esq.  to  be  Sheriff  for  ensuing  year,  v.  D.  Seton,  Esq.— B.  Dcc24< 
Lyons,  H.  Lieut,  23d  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt,  v.  Bagnold,  prom.— B.  Dec.  3. 
Litchfield,  G.,  Lieut.-Col.  2d  Light  Cav.,  to  take  command  of  Malwa  Field-fbree/ 

in  absence  of  Col.  Salter  on  duty.— B.  Dec.  17. 
Landon,  S.,  Lieut.,  16th  N.  L,  to  act  as  Interp.  in  Hindoostanee  to  3d  N.  I. 
-  — B.  Dec.  17. 
Lang,  W.,  Lieut,  to  act  as  Adj.  to  21st  N.  I.,  in  absence  of  Lieut  Ennis,  oi) 

^^H:. Dec  If*'  .  ,  .    ,  .        .; 

Landon,  S.,  Lieut,  to  act  as  Qiuur^Mast  and  Interp.  to  10th  regt  in  absence  of 

Ideut  Cri8pin*-*B.  Jan.  12. 
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Lord,  Hoffli,  Esq.,  to  be  lit  Judm  of  the  Prorinciil  Conrt  of  Appeal  $!bA  CirciiU 

for  Uie  Northern  Division. — ^M.  Feb.  1. 
Lewin,  M.,  Esq.,  to  be  a  Sab-Cottector  in  the  Proyince  of  Caoara. — M.  Jan.  18. . 
Lave,  A.,  Capt  Eng.,  to  take  rank  in  succession  to  Melbonme.— M.  Jan.  8. 
Lake,  E.,  Capt.  Eng.,  to  take  rank,  f.  Proby,  deoeased. — M .  Jan.  8. 
Mihier,  E.  T.,  Lieat,  to  act  as  Adj.  to  the  mht  wing  of  the  31st  N.  I.  daring  itiL 

separation  from  head-quarters. — C.  Dec.  10. 
M'Donald,  R.,  Surg,  of  Barrack-Master's  Department^  Fort  William,  trans^ 

ferred  to  Commissariat  Departments— C.  Dec.  15. 
Miles,  F.  A.,  Lieut  of  ArtiU.,  to  be  1st  Lient--C.  Jan.  1. 
Miles,  R.  M.,  Lieut  5th  N.  I.,  appointed  to  do  duties  of  Interp.  and  duarter- 

Master,  f.  Browne. — C.  Dec.  21. 
Martin,  R.,  Migor  10th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.— C.  Dec  28. 
Muston,  W.  P.,  SBrg.-Apothecary,  on  furl,  to  the  Cape,  for  bQa]th.--C.  Dec.  28. 
Maclean,  A.,  Esq.,  to  be  Sab-Collect  and  joint  Magistrate  of  Malabar*— M.  Jan.  4/ 
Morris,  H.,  Esq.,  to  be  Head- Assist  to  principal  Collec.  and  Magia.  of  Southern 

Diris.  of  Arcot — M.  Jan.  4. 
Montgomer]r,  H.,  Esq.,  to  be  Head  Assist  to  principal  CoUic.  and  Magia.  of 

Southern  Div.  of  Mellore.— M.  Jan.  4. 
MaHoribanks,  Wm.,  Capt,  to  be  Mmt^r  Attandant  at  Madras.— M.  Jan.  4. 
Mackenzie,  W.,  Sunif.,  rem.  from  3d  Batt  Aiiill.  to  29tb  N.  L— M.  Dec  24,  aad 

on  furl,  to  Europe.  •         '' 

Moor,  J.,  Lieut.-Col.  28th  N.  I.,  onfuri.  to  Ear.--rM.  Jan.  4. 
M<Nabb,  J.  6.,  Ena.  30th  N.  I.,  on  fori,  to  Bur.  for  bkaKh.— M*  Jan.  4. 
Mackenaie,  R.,  Lieut  1st  Light  Car.,  to  act  as  Adj.  to  right  wing  at  Kainu 

— B.  Dec  3. 
Murray,  A.  C,  (the  Hon.)  LamIL  2d  Light  Gar.,  to  be  an  Aid-^e^eamp  on  par«r 

sonal  Stair  of  Com.-in-Chief.— B.Dec.  4. 
Morgan,  T.,  sen.,  Mi^.  Inf.,  to  be  LientrCoL,  v.  Neall,  ret— B..  Dec.  4. 
Moore,  G.,  Capt,  to  be  Paym.  in  Poona  Div.  of  Army. — K  Bee*  8.    i 
Melville,  P.  M.,  Lieut  7th  N.  I.,  to  be  acting  Paym^  to  Surat  Dhr.  of  army,  in 

absence  of  Capt  Ranken. — ^B.  Dec.  8. 
Molele,  Maj.  G.  21st  N.  I.,  on  frnth  to  Europe  for  hefdlh^-£<  Jam  4j. 
Moor,  J.,  Lieut-Col.,  rem.  from  the 28th  lathe  17th  N.  I/r-M.  Jan.  23. 
Mureatt,  Capt,   Depnty^ud^*Adr»  to  pooeeed  .oa  duty  to  Prince 'ol  Walat^ 

Island.— M.  Jan.  28. 
Meredith,  J.  J.,  Mijor  4th  Light  C»ralry,.on<f«rL  to4he  Preaidency.r— M.  Feb.  U 
Miller,  W.  A.,  Lieut  4th  N.  1.,  to  be  Adj.,  ▼.  Chinneiy.— M.  Jan.  25. 
Macdoogall,  J.,  Ena.  17th  N.  L,  ob  furl,  lo  Europt-'-^  Jm*  9&-    I 
Mills,  A.  J.  M.  M.,  to  be  third  Assistant  of  the  Courts  of  Sudder  Dewaanyand 

Nisamut  Adawlut/— C.  Jasu  3.  .  . 

Macdonald,  J.  M.,  Sen.  Comet  Ist  Light  Car.,  to  be  Lieut  ▼.  Presoott^  atmck 

off.— M.  Jan.  8. 
Macdonald,  J.  K.,  Lieut,  L.  C,  to  take  rank  v.  Burt,  prom^ — M.  Jan.  8. 
Melbourne,  (the  late)  R.  E.,  Mafor,  Eng.,  to  be  Lieut.-CQL  v.  Cleghom,  deceased. 

— M.  Jao.  8. 
Monteath,  W.,  Major  Eng.,  to  be  Lieat  CeL,  ▼«  Melbonn^ 
Miller^  J.,  LieiC,  43d  N.  J.,  to  take  rank,  t.  GampbaU,  pcom.— ^M.  Jan.  8. 
Moloney,  S.  W.  J.,  Lieut,  5th  Light  Cavalry,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  tii« 

Presidency  at  Hyderabad.— M.  Jan.  15. 
Naon,  Joho,  sen..  Ens.  of  the  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut  v.  Stapvlton,  res.— M.  Jan.  8. 
CHara,  C,  Ueut  4th  Light  Cav.,  to  act  as  Second  im  Command  in  absence  of 

Capt.  Speck.— C.  Dec.  13. 

8 wen,  J.  O.,  Liant  35th  N.  L,  permitted  to  leaign.— C.  Jan^  4. 
gilvy,  D.,  Lieut  15th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  health.— C.  Dec  28. 
O'Neile,  J.,  Assist  Surg.,  posted  to  the .20th  N.  I.— M.  Jan.  23. 
Cakes,  T.  A.,  Esq.,  to  be  2d  Judse  of  the  Provincial  Court  of  Appeal  and  Cir- 
cuit for  the  Centre  Division.- M.  Jan.  25. 
Oakes,  C.  E.,  Esq.,  to  be  Register  to  the  ZiUah  Court  of  Nelorew^M.  JaB.  29. 
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OgiWyy  W.  C,  Escj.,  to  be  Head  Assist,  to  the  Collector  of  Maanlipatam.— M« 

Jan,  18. 
Oinman^»  W.  S.,  Lieut,  2d  Light  Cavalry,  to  do  duty  with  3d  Light  Caralry, 

— M.  Jan.  3. 
Pftrk,  A.,  Lieut.,  to  act  as  Interp.  and  Qn.-Mas.,  to  the  29th  N.  L^C.  Dec.  10. 
Palmer.  P.,  Capt,  9th  Light  Cav.,  transferred  to  Pension  Cstab.— C.  Dec.  28. 
Price,  W.  P.,  Lieut.-Col.,  Uth  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.— C.  Dec.  28. 
nitch,  T.  L.,  Ens.,  app.  to  do  duty  with  16th  N.L— M.  Dec.  17. 
Pereira,  M.  N.,  Lieut-Col.  Comm.,  rem.  from  37th  N.  I.  to  34th,  or  C.  L.  I.-^ 

M.  Dec.  24. 
Powell,  T.,  Assist.-Surg.,  posted  to  the  10th  N.  I.— M.  Dec.  24. 
Pollock,  T.,  Lieut.-CoL,  22d  N.  I.,  perm,  to  resign  command  of  Nagport, 

Subsid.  Porce. — M.  Jan.  4. 
Pearce,  W.  G.,  Lieut-Col.  Artil.,  to  be  acting  commandant  of  Artill.,  with 

a  seat  at  the  Military  Board,  v.  Sinclair, — M,  Jan.  8. 
Peoley,  G.,  Capt  16th  N.  I.,  to  command  the  troops  in  Cutch,  in  absence  of 

Lieut-Col.  Kinnersley. — B.  Jan.  12. 
Hdllipaony  John  Surg,  on  furl.,  to  Eur.  for  health. — D.  Dec.  22. 
Pollock,  T.,  Lieut-Col.  22d  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.— M.  Jan.  4. 
Pew,  J.  W.,  Capt.,  40th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  health.— M.  Jan.  4. 
Pace,  H.,  Lieut,  30tb  N.I.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  health.-  M.  Jan.  4. 
Prescott,  C.  Lieut,  5th  N.  I.,  to  act  as  Paymaster  to  Baroda,  Subsid.  Force  in 

the  absence  of  Capt.  Meldrum. — B.  Dec.  3. 
Parr,  T.  C,  Lieut,  7th  N.  I,  to  be  Capt  v.  Wilson  from.— B.  Dec.  4. 
Panres,  W.,  Lieut,  to  act  as  Adj.  to  9th  N.  I.,  in  absence  of  Lieut.  Shaw  on 

duty.— B.  Dec.  17. 
PriBgle,  D.,  Mr.,  to  be  Second  Register  of  Bhaugulpore.— C.  Feb.  14. 
Parlby,  B.  B.,  Lieut,  rem.  from  the  19th  to  the  13th  N.  I.— M.  Jan.  23. 
Pears,  T.  T.,  Lieut,  Eng.,  to  be  Superintend.  Eng.  with  the  Field  Force  in  the 

Dooab.— M.  Jan.  18. 
Parlby,  B.  B.,  Lieut  Col.  19th  N.  I.,  to  command  Bangalore,  v.  Armstrong.-— 

M.  Jan.  22. 
Pakenham,  J.  M.,  to  be  Commisdoner  in  Cuttack,  and  Supernumerary  Member 

of  the  Board  of  ReFenue  in  the  Lower  Provinces. — C.  Jan.  3. 
Pbvtef ,  R.  T^  Ssq.,  to  be  Head  Assist,  to  the  Principal  Coll.  of  Coimbatore. 

— M.  Jan.  22. 
Pennen,  H.,  Esq.,  to  be  Provincial  Judge  of  Colombo,  v.  J.  G.  Forbes. — Ceylon, 

Jan.  8. 
Russell,  H.  P.,  Mr.,  to  be  Magistrate  and  Collector  of  the  Jungle  Mehauls.— C 

Feb.  14. 
Read,  M.,  Mr.,  to  be  Assist  to  the  Magistrate  and  to  the  Collector  of  the  Jungle 

Mehauls.— C.  Jan.  3. 
Rickards,  J.  W.,  Senior  Ensign,  21st  N.  L,  to  be  Lieut  in  succession  to  Downes, 

promoted. — M.  Jan.  8. 
RoUey,  J.  H.,  Lieut,  43d  N.  I.,  to  take  rank.— M.  Jan.  8. 
Rose,  W.,  Senior  Lieut,  43d  N.  1.,  to  be  Capt,  r.  M*Leod,  dec— M.  Jan.  8. 
Ryves,  T.  J.,  Ens.,  43d  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut,  r.  Rose,  promoted.— M.  Jan.  8. 
Read,  M.  Mr.,  to  be  assistant  to  Secretary  to  Board  of  Revenue  in  Central  Pro- 

vinoes. — C.  Dec  27. 
Rippon,  T.  L.,  Lieut,  8th  N.  I.,  to  be  On.  Mas.  Interp.  and  Pay  Mas.  v.  Lucas 
.    prom.— M.  Dec  28. 
Ramsay,  J.  W.,  Lieut.,  44th  N.  I.,  to  be  adj.  v.  Cunningham  resigned. — M 

Jan.  8. 
Rodd,  L.,  Lieut,  37th  N.  I.,  on  Inrl.  to  Enr.  for  health.— M.  Jan.  4. 
Aooke,  J.  N.,  Cadet,  admitted  to  Artill.  and  prom,  to  2d  Lieut.— B.  Dec.  8. 
Rankem,  J.,  Capt,  23d  N.  I.,  to  be  Pay-Mas.  in  Surat  Divis.  of  Army.— B. 

Dec.  8. 
Richards,  C,  Lieut,  8th  N.  I.,  to  be  Adj.  v.  Neville,  prom.— B.  Dec.  10. 
Rigby,  Q.  A.,  Maj.,  lOth  N.  1.,   placed  at  disposal  of  the  Comm.-in*Chief 

— B.  Jan.  10. 
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Ramsfiy,  H.  N.,  Lieat.  2ith  regt.,  to  act  m  Quarter-matter    t6  11th  ttgU 

— B.  Jan. 12. 
8teanrt,  O.  M.,  Lieut.-Col.,  rem.  from  tlie  17th  to  the  28th  N.  I.— M.  Jan.  23. 
Sarirent,  Capt.,  41st  N.  I.,  appointed  to  the  Rifle  CorpM. — M.  Jan.  23. 
Stoken,  H.,  Esq.,  to  be  Assist,  to  the  Collector  aud  Magistrate  at  Tinnevell/* 

— M.  Jan.  29. 
Strange,  W.  R.,  Lieut.  2d  Light  Cav.,  to  take  rank,  v.  Pocock,  dec. — M.  Jan.  18k 
Simpson,  W.  H.,  Lieut.  36th  N.  I.,  to  be  Aid-de>Camp  to  tho  Coiiittiaiider«>iA« 

Chief,  V.  Bradford.—M.  June  22. 
Strettell,  J.  W.,  Sen.  Comet  Ist  Light  Car.  to  Lient,  r.  Buchanan,  prom. 

— M.  Jan.  8. 
Sim,  D.,  Capt.,  Eng.,  to  be  Major,  v.  Monteath,  prom.— M.  Jan.  8. 
Sharpe,  T.,  Lieut.,  to  take  rank,  v.  Crowe,  dec. — M.  Jan.  8. 
Scott,  H.  R.,  Esq.,  to  be  sitting  Magistrate  and  Fiscal  of  Jaffna,  r.  HnakiitoiU 

— Ceylon,  Jan.  1. 
Steviirt,  W.,  Lieut,  to  act  as  Interp.  and  Quar.-mast.  to  22d  N.  I.,  in  ahaenei 

of  Lieut.  Sampson. — C.  Dec.  10. 
Shortreed,  W.,  Lieut,  to  act  as  Interp.  and  Quar.-mast  to  2d  Europ.  Regt,  ill 

absence  of  Lieut  Ripley,  on  furlough. — C.  Dec.  11. 
Smith,  W.  M.,  Ist  Lieut,  of  Engineers,  posted  to  Che  Sappen  and  Miaen  at 

Allyghur.— C.  Dec.  i:>. 
Stuart,  J.,  Capt.,  Assist-Secrctary,  to  be  Dep.-Sccretary  to  Goremment  in  Mili* 

tary  Department,  with  official  rank  of  Major.' — C.  Dec.  28. 
Sanderson,  T.,  Lieut  and  Biev.  Cnpt.  9th  Light  Car.,  to  be  Capt  of  a  Troop,  T. 

Palmer,  transferred  to  Pension  Eslab. — C.  Jan.  4. 
Smith,  H.  B.,  Lieut.,  Interp.  and  Quar.-Mast  3/th  N.  I.,  rem.  from  bla  aitnation 

unquali6ed.— C.  Dec.  21. 
Sherman,  J.  W.,  Assist.-Surg.,  to  be  Dep.  Medical  Store-ke«per  at  7sn\mh, 

— M.  Der,  28. 
Smith,  D.  C,  Lieut.-Col.,  rem.  from  38th  to  37th  N.  I.— M.  Dec.  24. 
Sherard,  C,  Ens.,  posted  to  8lh  N.  I.— M.  Dec.  24. 
Stapvlton,  B.,  Lient.  7th  N.  1.,  peimitted  to  resign. — M.  Jan.  24. 
Sinclair,  Sir  John,  Bart,  Col.  Artill.,  app.  to  Suff  of  Fort  St  George,  ▼.  Leitli» 

and  to  command  Northern  Division  of  the  Army. — M.  Jan.  8. 
Smith,  H.  S.  O.,  Ens.  42d  N.  I.,  on  furlough  to  sea  for  health.-^.  Jan.  8. 
Storkley,  H.,  Lieut,  to  act  as  Quar.-mnst.  to  7lh  N.  I. — B.  Dec  3. 
Stewart,  T.  R.,  Ens.,  transferred  from  10th  to  8lh  N.  I.— B.  Dec.  4. 
Stock,  T.,  Ens.  23d  N.  1.,  to  be  Lient,  v.  E.  P.  Ramsay,  deoeased.— B.  Dec  6. 
St.  Clair,  W.  A.,  Cndet,  adm.  to  Artil.  and  prom,  to  2d  Ueut— B.  Dec.  8. 
Spenre,  S.  C,  Lieut  13th  N.  I.,  on  furL  to  Eur.  for  healthw^B.  Jko.  10. 
Tod,  J .  O.,  Esq.,  to  be  2d  Judge  of  Provincial  Court  of  Appeal  and  Circuit  for  thi 

Northern  Division. — M.  Feb.  1. 
Thomson,  C.  A.,  Esq.,  to  be  Secretary  to  Government  in  the  Pnbllc,  &c.  Da» 

partment. — M.  Feb.  1.  • 

Tavlor,  R.,  Senior  Cornet,  2d  Light  Cavalr}',  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Plyter,  deceased. 

^M.  Jan.  18. 
Trapand  J.  L.  P.,  Sen.,  Ens.,  33d  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieutenant,  v.  Drewe,  invalided.*^ 

— M.  Jan.  8. 
Taylor,  C,  Capt,  Artill.,  to  be  Commiss.  of  Stores  with  the  Nagpore  Suhtid. 

Force,  v.  Polwhele,  on  furl. — M.  Jan.  15. 
Tumour,  G.,  Esq.,  to  be  Revenue  Coiiimisa.  in  the  Kandlan  Prov.,  r.  Pennell. 

•M>ylon,  Jan.  19. 
Turner,  T.J.,  Mr.,  to  be  Collector  of  Seharunpore.—C.  Dec.  27. 
Tniscott,  C.  W.  Mr.,  to  be  Assist  to  commercial  resident,  and  opinm  agent  al 

Benares;    aU»o    Assist,    to  Deputy-Collector    of    Customs  at   Ghazeepora. 

— C.  Dec.  27. 
Turner,  Geo.,  Ens.  38th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Aldous.  prom.— C.  Dec  28. 
Tait,  C,  Ens.  of  Inf.,  on  furl,  to  Europe  for  health.~C.  Dec.  28. 
Thompson,  C.  A.  Esq.,  to  be  CoUec.  and  Joint  Magi?.  atCuddapah.— M.  Jan.  4. 
Taylor,  J.,  Lieut.-Col.  1st  Eur.  r^.,  to  command  1st  Infantry  brigadt  of  I>OMb 

force.— B.  Dec.  17. 
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Underwood,  J.  J.,  Capt.,  Eng.,  to  take  rank,  ▼.  Melbourne. — M.  Jan.  8. 
Underwood,  G.  A.,  Sienior  and  1st  Lieutenant,  Eng.,  to  be  Capt  Sim,  r.  prom. 

— M.  Jan.  8. 
Underwood,  J.,  Surg.,  to  be  Cantonment-Sui^.  at  St.  Thomas's  Mount,  r.  M»c* 

kenzie,  on  furl.— M.  Dec.  28. 
Woodward,   R.  Mr.,   to  be  Sub-Collector   and  Joint  Magistrate  of   Belab. 

— C.  Dec.  27. 
Wake,  W.  H.,  Lieut.  andBrev.  Captain,  to  art  as  Interp*  and  Quart. -MmL 

in  absence  oif  Lieut  Wemyss  on  duty. — C.  Dec.  11. 
W^tmacott,  G.  £.,  Lieut.  37th  N.  L,  to  be  Interp.  and  Qnart.-Mast.  r.  Smith. 

C.  Dec.  21. 
Warren,   C.  H.,   Sen.  Ensign  25th  N.  I.,   to   be  Lieut  t.  Smith,  retigfiad. 

— M.  Dec.  28. 
Wilson,  F.  W.,  Lieut-Col.,  rem.  from  37th  to  38th  N.  I.— M.  Dec.  24. 
Wallace,  John,  Capt.  46th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Europe.— M.  Jan.  8. 
Wilson,  D.,  Capt.  7th  N.  I.,  to  be  Maj.  y.  Morgan,  prom.— B.  Dec.  4. 
Wenn,  C.  W.,  Lieiit  to  act  as  Adj.  to  19th  N.  1.   in  absence  of  Lieut  SpettM, 

on  siek  certi6oate.— B.Dec.  17. 
Wilkinson,  W.,  Mr.,  to  be  Collector  of  Cuttack.— C.  Feb.  14. 
Webb,  N.,  Esq.,  to  be  Post-Master-Gjncral.— M.  Feb.  1. 
Walker,  John,  Esq.,  to  be  J un. -Deputy-Register  to  the  Court  of  Focddarrr 

Udalut— M.Feb.  1. 
Wonlf,  J.,  Lieut-Col.,  rem.  from  the  26tb  to  the  52d  N.  L— M.  Jan.  23. 
Walker,  R.  Mr.,  to  be  Register  of  the  Zillah  Court  of  Ghazeepore.— C.  Jan.  S. 
Wiillace,  J.,  Lieut.,  23d  Light  Inf.,  to  be  Po^t-Master  to  the  Field  Force  la  till 

Dooab.,  V.  Wallace,  on  furl. — M.  Jan.  15. 
Wallace,  J.,  45th  N.  L,  on  furl,  to  Belgaum.— M.  Jan.  19. 
Wiknot,  M..  Esq.,  to  be  Agent  of  Government,  in  the  Kandlan  Pror.  of  8attr»« 

gum,  Y.  Tumour — Ceylon,  Jan.  8. 
Y«ui)g,  P.  B.,  Cadett  admitted  to  Inf.  and  prom,  to  Ens. — M.  Jan.  4. 


*  General  Orders  bp  his  Excellency  the  Crnnmander-in-Ckirf. 

'  Head-quarters,  Choultry  Plain,  14th  Jan.  1828. 
'  The  fallowiog^  Extracts,  from  the  Con6rmed  Proceedin/i^t  of  a 
Btiropean  General  Court-Martial,  held  at  Bellary  ou  Thunday  the  M 
day  of  January  1828,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  of  authority  from  hit  Ex« 
celleney  Lieulenant-General  Sir  G.  T.  Walker,  G.C.B.,  and  K.C.T.S.. 
Ccanmander-in-Chief,  are  published  to  the  army. 

•  Lieutenant  \Villiam  Michael  Lolly,  of  the  llth  Recent  of  Native 
Infantry,  placed  in  confinement  on  the  following  charge : 

'  For  being  present,  aiding  and  abetting  at  the  wilful  murder  of  Litli- 
tenant  James  Frazer,  of  the  llth  Regiment  Native  Infantry,  on  the  20th 
of  October,  1827. 
'  By  Order  of  hla  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

(Signed)  •  T.  H.  S.  Conwat, 

*  Adjutant-Gen,  qfthe  Army. 

•  Adjutant-Genend*s  Office, 
Fort  St.  George,  12th  Dec.  1827.' 

'  Findio;r>— That  the  prisoner.  Lieutenant  William  Michael  Lolly, 
of  the  llth  Re^ment  Native  Infantry,  is  Not  Guilty  of  the  chargt  pro« 
fenred  against  Urn,  and  doth  therefore  acquit  him  of  the  same. 

'  (Sij^ed)  James  Taylor, 

Lieut.-Col.  and  President. 

•  Confirmed  (Sijfned)  G.  T.  Walker, 

Commander-  in-  Chirf, 
'  Lieutenant  Lolly  ii  rdaaaed  from  arrest,  and  will  return  to  hit  dvQT 
fiortlMVith.' 
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19^  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths, 

BIRTHS. 

Ainsley,  the  lady  of  Wni.,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  Calcutta,  Jan.  17. 
Crawford,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  A.,  of  a  son,  at  Bankott,  Jan.  13. 
Harris,  the  lady  of  Major,  of  a  daughter  at  Bangalore,  Jan.  8. 
Lane,  the  ladv  of  T.  M.,  Esq.  of  a  daughter,  Madras,  Jan.  7. 

Lacroix,  the  lady  of  the  Rev. .,  of  a  son,  at  Chinsurah,  Feb.  16. 

Maclean,  the  lady  of  C.  A.,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  Banjettie,  Moorshedabad,  Feb.  20. 
Maughan,  the  lady  of  Capt.  P..  of  a  daughter,  at  BycuUa,  Jan.  19. 
Maling,  be  lady  of  Major  Irwin,  of  a  daughter,  at  Chowringhce,  Feb.  18. 
Stewart,  the  lady  of  Josiah,  Political  Resident,  of  a  daughter,  at  Gevallore, 

Dec.  3. 
Swinton,  the  lady  of  Lieut-Col.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Barrackpore,  Jan.  16. 
Thomson,  the  lady  of  E.,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Calcutta,  Feb.  18. 
Whish,  the  lady  of  Lieut.-Col.,  of  a  son,  at  Bombay,  Jan.  21. 
Wynch,  the  lady  of  P.,  Esq.,  Civ.  Serv.,  of  a  son,  Bengal,  Feb.  21. 
Wray,  the  lady  of  Capt.,  of  a  daughter,  late  of  the  Bengal  Milit.  Estab.,  at  Cleasby, 

Yorkshire,  June  21. 
Wrighty  the  lady  of  Lieut  and  Adj.  G.,  of  a  daughter,  at  VcUore,  Dec.  11. 

MARRIAGES. 
Bogaardt,  F.  D.,  Esq.,  Netherland  Majesty's  Civ.  Serv.,  to  Diapa    Lavinia, 

youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Col.  T.  T.  Basset,  Hon.  Company's  Service,  at 

Chandemagore,  Dec.  10. 
Booker,  Lieut,  Artill.,  to  Helena,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Major  Arata, 

of  his  Majesty's  service,  at  Madras,  Jan.  28. 
Goodenough,  Edmund,  Ens.,  35th  M.  N.  I.,^  Sophia  Harriette,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  Licut-Col.  Andrie,  at  Madras,  JanTli, 
llelsdinger,  W.  V.,  Esq.,  to  Miss  E.  C,  Michel,  second  daughter  of  Capt  Michel, 

at  Chinsurah,  Feb.  5. 
Josephus,  Jacobus,  Esi^,  to  Miss  J.  Mathews,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Capt  L. 

Mathews,  at  Bengal,  Feb.  12. 
Lightfoot,  S.,  St  Ledger,  Assist-Surg.,  47th  Foot,  to  Louisa  Harriette,  second 

daughter  of  C.  Corfield,  Esq.,   Knowle  Lodge,  Taunton,  at  Berhampor^, 

Feb.  15. 
Oldfield,  H.  S.,  Esq.,  to  Letitia,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Col.  R.  Scott,  Beng. 

Serv.,  at  Calcutta,  Dec.  28. 
Stewart,  Allen,  Esq.,  Capt.,   89th  Foot,  to  Rebecca  Amelia,  daughter  of  H.  N. 

Watson,  Esq.,  of  Charlton  House,  near  Dover,  Kent»  at  M^ras,  Jan.  9. 
Swinhoe,  R.«  Elsq.,  to  Caroline,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Major  Anderson,  19th 

Foot,  at  Calcutta,  Feb.  18. 
Wallace,  James,  Lieut  23d  L.  Inf.,  Mad.  Army,  Sd'son  of  J.  Wallace,  Esq.,  Mad. 
.  Civ.  Serv.,  to  Ann  Frances,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Daniel  O'FXaherty, 

Esq.,  Surg.  45th  Foot,  at  Belgaum,  Jan.  17. 

DEATHS. 

Barbauld,  Cornelia,  youngest  daughter  of  Capt.,  64th  Foot,  at  Cannanorc, 

Dec.  20. 
Clay,  Charles  Henry,  only  son  of  C.  H.  Clay,  Esq.,  Madras,  Jan.  4. 
Gordon,  the  Rev.  John,  Missionary,  aged  49,  Madras,  Jan.  16. 
Gardner,  Allan,  Esq.,  eldes:  son  of  Col.  Gardner,  of  Gardner's  Horse,  atKhap- 

gunge,  Jan.  30. 
Harris,  Henry,  Esa.,  Assist.  Civil  Surgeon  at  Dacca,  Jan.  10. 
Mackay,  Jane,  M.  L.,  relict  of  the  late  E.  Mackay,  Ejq^  Mad.  Serv.,  at  Pondi- 

cherry,  Jan.  26. 
Manuk,  Mrs.  C.  M.,  relict  of  the  late  M.  Manuk,  Esq.,  at  Bengal,  Feb.  10. 
Robertson,  Colin  Chas.  Forbes,  third  son  of  C.  R.,  Esq.,  of  York-place,  London, 

aged  22  years,  at  Bombay,  Dec.  8. 
Robertson,  C.  J.  J.,  Esq.,  at  Calcutta,  Jan.  5. 
Skipton,  T.  K.,  Lieut,  10th  Light  Cav.,  at  Mecrat,  Dec.  21. 
Wiggins,  C,  Lieut,  (late  of  the  Horse  Artill.)  aged  25,  at  Chowringhec,  Jan.  K 
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SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


▲RHIYALS    FBOM    EASTERN    POKTg. 


IMS. 

PortofAiiriTaL 

Ship's  NaaM. 

Commander. 

Place  of  Depart    Date. 

1828. 

1827-8. 

May  26 

Downs 

Ann  Sc  Elizabeth 

Kendrew   .. 

South  Seas 

May  27 

Graresend.. 

Joseph 

Dee.  25 

May  27 

Clyde 

Simpson 

Black 

Mauritius 

Feb.    6 

May  28 

Portsmoiith 

Persian 

Plunkett   .. 

V.aLand 

Jan.    4 

May  28 

Portsmonth 

Governor  Heady 

Young 

Manritlos 

Jan.  30 

May  29 

Downs      .. 

Actire 

Ellis 

Otaheite  .. 

Mar.  17 

May  29 

GraFesend. . 

Susanna 

Clappison 

Mauritios 

Jan.  29 

May  30 

Margate    .. 

Trfton 

Crear 

Mauritius 

Feb.    3 

May  30 

Downs 

Christiana      .. 

HaU 

Mauridas 

Feb.    9 

May  31 

Downs 

Lady  HamUton 

Vanghan  .« 

SoathSMS 

Dec.  12 

May  31 

Downs      .. 

Rifleman 

Hawkins  .. 

Mnuritius 

May  31 

Downs 

Eliza 

Dixon       • . 

Mauritius 

Feb.    9 

June  2 

Greenock  . . 

Tamerlane      . . 

MSIer       .. 

Bombay  .. 

Jan.  20 

June  3 

Isle  of  Wight 

Windsor 

Proctor     .. 

China      .. 

Jan.  28 

June  3 

Greenock . . 

Comet 

Fraser 

Bombay  •• 

Jan.  18 

Jtme  3 

Downs      .. 

Fredands 

Jones 

Maoritius 

Feb.  14 

June   3 

Margate    . . 

ChUdeHaroM.. 

West 

Bengal     .. 

Dec  28 

Jane  3 

Weyinoath 

Sealeby  Cattle 

Newall      .* 

China      .. 

Jan.  17 

Jane  3 

Downs 

f  ^dy  Flora     .  • 

Prayer       .* 

Bengal    .• 

Jan.  16 

Jane  4 

Portsmonth 

Vansittart      .  * 

Dalrymple., 

China      .. 

Jan.  28 

Jnoe  4 

Portsmouth 

WeUington     .. 

Evans 

Madras    .. 

Feb.  19 

Jane  4 

Holyhead.. 

Gypsie 

Quirke      .. 

Bombay  .. 

Jan.  22 

TJanc   5 

Isle  of  Wight 

Atlas 

Hine 

China      .. 

Jan.    9 

Jane   5 

Lirerpobl . . 

Ann 

Fowter      .. 

Mamnlsus 

Feb.  17 

Jane  5 

Dartmouth 

Norden 

Burd 

China      .. 

Jan.    4 

Jane   6 

Isle  of  Wight 

P.  C.  of  Wales 

Biden       .. 

Bengal    .. 

Feb.    1 

June   7 

Portsmouth 

Inglis 

Searle 

China      .. 

Jan.  28 

Jane  7 

Portsmonth 

Duke  of  Sussex 

Whitehead 

Ghina      .. 

FeU  13 

June  7 

BnguCou  .  • 

M.  ofWdlii^ott  Chapman  .. 

Bengal    •. 

FA,    6 

June   7 

Portsmouth 

BoarebSer 

Bombay  .. 

Jan.  30 

Jane   9 

Downs 

Elfza 

Satton 

Bengal    .. 

Jan.  18 

June  9 

Downs    .  • . 

Clyde 

Mnnro 

Bengal    .. 

Jan.  10 

Jane  9 

Downs      . . 

Upton  Castle  . . 

WeMridge 

Bombay.. 

Jan.  20 

Jone  9 

Portsmouth 

Resource 

Fenn         •  • 

Bengal     .. 

Jan.  16 

Jane  12 

Poole 

Diadem   . 

Wilson     .. 

Bengal    .. 

Jan.  17 

Jane  21 

Portsmouth 

Catherine 

Macintosh. . 

Bengal    .. 

Feb.    8 

Jone  21 

Cowes 

Calcutta 

MoUen      .. 

Calcutta  . . 

Feb.  24 

June  23 

Downs  '    .. 

LordMettiOe.. 

Brawn 

Bengal     .. 

N.  S.  Wales 

Dec  28 

June  23 

Downs 

Harmony 

Middleton.. 

Jan.    5 

June  23 

Downs      .. 

Mellish 

Vincent     .. 

Bengal    .. 

Dec.  22 

June  23 

Eleanor 

Muaro      .. 

Mauritios 

Feb.    7 

Jane  23 

Start 

Mat&ews!. 

Cape       .. 

April  2 

Jone  23 

Downs 

Patience 

Cape 

AprU  1 

Jone  26 

PortsmouA 

VH>nhi 

Stepbeoson 

Bombay.. 
Mauritius 

Jan.  19 

Jane  27 

Neoffles     •  • 

Arctanis 

OUver       .. 

Mar€h2 

AERIVALS    IN   CAITEBN    PORfS. 

Date. 
1828. 

PortofAiriyal. 

Ship's  Name. 

Cknnmander.         Fort  of  Depart. 

Jan.   19 

Madras 

..     LallaRookh 

.•     M'Cflilum  ••     London 

Jan.  83 

CtJctau' 

Browa 

.,     Urerpo^ 
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Shipping  IhtelUgefice. 


Date. 
1828. 

PortofArriTal. 

Ship's  Name. 

Commander. 

PortofD^ait. 

Jan.   23 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Strogan 

Liverpool 

Jan.   25 

Bombay 
N.S.Wales    .. 

Lady  Gordon     . . 

Beir 

Liverpool 

Jan.   26 

Wood  Lark        .. 

Leary 

London 

Jan.   26 

N.S.Walrt    .. 

Nereus 

MTarlani 

Liverpool 

Jan.   28 

Calcutta 

Zenobia         '     . . 

Douglas 

London 

Jan.  30 

Calcutta 

Anna  Robertson. . 

Irvfaig 

London 

Feb.     1 

Calcutta 

Belle  Alliimce     .. 

Hunter 

London 

Feb.     7 

Bombay 
N.S.Wales   .. 

Mnrgparet 

Liverpool 

Feb.     7 

Queen  Charlotte. . 

Maughan    .  • 

London 

Fbb.     9 

Bombay 

M.  S.  Elphinstone 

Henning     .  • 

London 

Feb.   10 

Calcutta 

Prince  Regent    . . 

Murphy      • ; 

London 

Feb.  21 

Calcutta 

Laurel 

Tail     "^       .. 

Greenock 

Feb.  21 

Calcutta 

Arcturus 

Wilson        .. 

London 

DEPARTCRE8    PROM 

EUROPE. 

Hate. 

1828. 

FOrtofDapait. 

Ship^Name. 

Co«man4sr» 

l>f>1natlpii. 

May  20 

Liverpool       •  •  ■ 

St.  Oeri^gfe 

Swainton    . . 

Bombay 

May  26 

Liverpool       .  # 

Dorothy 

Gamock      . . 

May  27 

Liverpool        . . 

Ulster 

Shannon     • . 

Bombay 

May  27 

Liverpool        .  4 

James  audThomas 

Asbridge     .  • 

Bombay 

May  29 

Downs            .  k 

Achilles 

MarshaU     .. 

Mauritins 

May  29 

Downs            .» 

Emma 

North 

Bombay 

May  29 

Downs            .  4 

Renown 

Baker 

Bengal 

June  3 

Shields 

ScoUa 

Simpmn      . . 

Bombay 
Mad.  iBm 

June  6 

Downs            . » 

Belzoni 

Talbcrt       .. 

June  6 

Downs 

Charles  Kerr     . . 

Brodie 

Bombay 

June   7 

Downs            . » 

Lady  Kennaway. . 

Delafores    .. 

China 

June   8 

Downs 

Lord  W.  Beotinck 

Craigie       .. 

China 

Jane  9 

Sir  Francis  Burton 

Bombay 

June  9 

Liverpool 

John  Heyes 
Edward  Lombe . . 

WorthicgUm 

Bengal 
Bombay 

Jone 10 

Portsmouth    . » 

Freeman      . . 

Jonell 

Downs 

Barbara 

Dunn 

Cape 

Jnnel2 

Portsmouth     .. 

Triumph 

Green 

Bombay 

June  12 

Liverpool 

Frauds  Watson . . 

Bragg 

Singapore 

Jinieia 

Downs 

Harriett 

Palmer 

Cape 

June  14 

Consbrook         •  • 

Strachan     . . 

Booibay 

June  14 

Liverpool 

Eagle 

Battey 

Gapa 

June  14 

Dartmouth     . . 

Esther 

Robinson    . . 

Bombay 

June  15 

Liverpool 

John  Taylor 

Atkinson    . . 

Bengal 

June  15 

Liverpool        . : 

Bengal 

Atkins 

Bombay 

June  17 

Portsmouth     . . 

Rockingham 
Campe  Bella      .. 

Hombtow  .. 

Ma4.&Bei«. 

June  17 

Downs 

Comer 

Manritins 

Jane  20 

Liverpool 

Colombia 

Klrkwood  .. 

Bengal 

June  20 

Downs 

Lord  Hungerford 

Heathom    .. 

Bengal 
St.  He'ena 

Jaae20 

Downs 

Margaret 

MacComuc. . 

June  20 

Portsmouth    . . 

James  Pattison  . . 

Grote 

Bengal 

June  20 

Portsmouth    . . 

Aurora 

Owen 

Madras 

June  20 

Downs 

Joiteph  Green     . . 

Mollinson  .. 

Maaritios 

June  20 

Downs 

Orynthia 
AcbUles 

Rixon 

Singapore 

June  20 

Downs 

Henderson . . 

Mauritius 

June  21 

Liverpool 

Crisis 

Peabody      . . 

Bengal 

June  22 

Gravesend 

Home 

Younger      . . 

Mauritius 

Jom22 

Portsmouth    • . 

Cornwall 

Aldtiam       .. 

Bengal 

Juae23 

Downs 

Tvne 

Browne 

Mauritius 

Jaae23 

Downs 

Abberton 

Perceval      . . 

Bengal 

JuneM 

Portomouth    •• 

FairUe 

Fuller 

Bengal 
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1828. 

June  24 

Downs 

.     Hedlcys 

Halliburton. . 

Manrititts 

June  24 

Downs 

.     Glenalron 

Rickaby      .. 

Cape 

Jane  25 

Grnvesend 

.     Dun  vegan  Castle 

Finlnj- 

Mauritius 

Jane  25 

GniTeaend 

.     St.  Leonard 

Rutherford . . 

Mauritius 

June  25 

Portsmouth    . 

.     Upton  CasUe      . . 

Thacker      . . 

Bombay 

June  25 

Downs 

.     Bolton 

Ciarkson     . . 

Bombay 

Jan«26 

Gr«reseiid 

.     Cam  Brea  Castle 

Davey 

Bengal 

June  26 

Downs 

Cambrian 

Blythe 

Bombay 

General  List  of  Passengers. 

Passengers  Homewards. 

By  the  5/.  7>aviff,  from  Bombay. — ^Licut.  Inglt'sdeo,  Hon.  Comp.'s  Marinsf 
Ens.  Gray,  4l8t  Foot;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guttle,  and  child. 

By  the  Perrinn^  from  Van  Die  man's  Land  : — Capt.  Jubb,  40th  regt ;  Drs.  Jas. 
Barnes,  and  Jas.  Paton,  R.  N. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  ;  Mr.  Farquharson,  aAd 
two  children ;  Mr.  J.  H^  Lyons,  of  Artill. ;  J.  Adams,  and  wife ;  James  Baker, 
seventeen  invalids,  two  women,  and  three  children. 

By  the  Govertwr  Ready,  from  New  South  Wales  :— Dr.  Wilson,  R.N. ;  Messrs^ 
Cooper,  Smith,  Foster,  Goode,  and  Goodwin  ;  Mcsdames  Cooper,  and  oni 
child,  Tetfavo,  and  two  children  ;  Master  Chns.  Stavely ;  two  servants. 

By  thf*  Jnhn  Diifij  from  the  M:tui  Itius : — Capt,  McDonald,  Artill. 

By  ihe  ^fmdjifjrj  fryui  Chiiui : — Mr.  Jas.  Walker,  late  3d  officer  of  the 
Ftfrguhm-mH. 

By  the  SmUbtf  CastUt  fro tti  China : — Capt.  Ralfe,  Bengal  Artill. ;  Messrs.  0* 
Zc^wdl  and  J.  HetiHi^s  i  MeMJamea  Smith,  Clubley,  and  Reardy,  (servant  t# 
Mr.  auliU^yO 

By  the  Chiitte  HnMri^  from  Btneal  and  Madras: — Lieut.-Col.  M.  Walker | 
CHptH.  1^  Fullt-r,  5ytli  Fool,  G,  H.  Johnson,  Bengal  N.  I.,  and  J.  Grave,  46tk 
Fr>ot ;  Lff'it^^  Hoppi^r^  Miidriiis  Pliir.  regt.  (died  at  sea,)  Presscott,  Madras  N.  I.* 
KirJily,  M  i.ii  .^  N.  I.,  nml  Wsill.  :m\i  Foot;  Ens.  Smith,  Madras  N.  I.,  J.  P. 
Ston.  hi^is  %  ^1.ltt^nB  Civ.  KtTv..  *md  W.  H.  Parr>%  Esq.,  Madras  Civ.  SerY.  j 
Messrs.  Gt-orgu  Smith,  Assist -Siirg-.,  Bengal  N.  I.',  and  Bellingham,  CiriHan  i 
M^'sfliituK*  Capt.  Fuller,  Stotiirhnnse,  Sutherland,  and  Hennessey,  (servant;) 
Mii^{?»  Fullci-,  ^LonchuuBis  tiro  (irants,  Sutherland,  and  Cuppage;  Masteri 
Slftnt'house,  KirSy,  Edirin  EiUvtn^    servant,)  and  six  servants. 

By  the  LQftu  Flftra,  frgm  Bt!nj,-ftl  ;— Cols.  King,  16th  Lancers, Cock,  12th  N.I;^ 
and  Price,  Utb  N.  I. ;  Major!-  R.  Martin,  10th  N.  I.,  and  H.  Cock  ;  Capts. 
Tnlhot,  H.  N,,  (iml  M^trjners,  *'J!Jtb  !'oot;  Licuts.  Dnndas,  4th  N.  I.,  and  KcUyi 
I5ih  N,  r,  (died  A*  ten;}  Mejtars,  F.  Low,  Civ.  Serv.,  Phipps,  and  Hornet | 
Mastpm  C,  King^  Low,  and  W,  |>.  Bishop;  Mesdamcs  King  and  Lowtheif| 
Mi^r^  Bciiinic,  Brightni'^n,  E.  M.  L.  Owatkin,  H.  J.  Gwatkin,  C.  S.  Bishop^ 
J.J.  Nicljolstu»t  ndd  thnie  KiTi|ffi. 

By  tUr  Vmtiittnrt^  from  Cbitia  : — Lieut.-Col.  Barnes,  Bengal  N.  L  ;  J.  Deanes, 
Esq . ,  an  il  I  fl  dy ,  ( fro  m  B  ntn vl  n. ) 

By  tht  U\mtt^tmt,  from  Maflrns  :— Col.  Rob.  Scott,  (C.  B.)  ;  Lieut.-Col.  F. 
King;  Cftpls.  Lipgi-lt,  M  N.  i. ;  Lusv  Engineers,  Nottidge,  12th  N.  1.  and  Win- 
bolt  ;  Lieut?*.  G.  ArbutbntU  ami  (i.  Gregorj',  3d  reg.  Cav.,  and  Rudd.,  37th  N.  I. ; 
Enisigni  Bitdd,  M  N.  [.,  nnd  Liltlihale»,  52d  N.  I. ;  Joseph  Clulow  and  Edw. 
Griffith*!  E*q(fi. ;  Mn^tcr^  Moornt,  J.Watson,  Henry  Thomson,  John  Thomson, 
J.  T«  Howdl;  Mrsn  %Wvy  Arm  M'Mahon,  in  charge  of  Misses  Elena,  Charlotte, 
and  So|ibiA  Moorc^  and  Chjirlotl^  Howell ;  4  male  servants. 

^\\\ic  Adine.  from  Clilrin  and  I  lis  Cape: — Gen.  Walker»  late  Ooveruor  of  81* 
HvkriH,  and  bJy  ;  Col.  Kiiin  m-^  j  :t.  Helens  Artillery:  Major  Cameron  (left  a| 
the  Cape) ;  Messrs.  William  and  James  Walker ;  Welch  (Tutor)  ;  Masters  John 
Lindsay  and  Wm.  Fraser  ^  Mesdames  M*Nab  and  Ackland  from  the  Cape,  and 
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Hotcbings,  from  Pettaogj  Misses  Hutchings,  Ibbetson,  M'Kab,  Cameron,  Hunter, 
and  Fraser. 

By  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  from  Bengal  and  Madras  .• — Lieut.*Col. 
Tidy  (C.  B.),59th  Foot;  Lieut.  Tidy,  59lh  Foot;  Sir  Roger  MarUn,  Bart., 
Ciy.  Senr.,  John  Trotter,  Henry  Mnndy,  David  Erskine,  and  Patrick  Grant, 
Esqrs.,  M'Lane,  late  Capt.  7tli  Light  Cav.,  Masters  Elliot,  Henry  Erskine; 
Thomas  Atkins  and  Woods ;  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Elliot ;  Mesdames  Henry  Gubble, 
Savage,  and  Hadow ;  Mioses  Erskine,  Compton,  Ann  Cowell,  H.  Hunter,  Two 
Erskines,  M.  Atkinson,  Two  Clarkes,  Savage,  Hadow,  and  Coupland;  nine 
servants.  , 

-     By  the  Duke  ofStusex^  from  China  : — Mr.  Fox,  of  the  late  ship  Asia ;  Mr. 
Haynes,  and  2  children,  from  St.  Hehma. 

By  the  Marquis  of  WetUitgtan^  from  India :— <k>].  Balmain  ;  Capts.  Sweeney, 
Kerr,  and  Cleveland  ;  Lieuts.  Chisholm  and  Wallace ;  Master  Jackson  ;  Mes- 
dames Hutchinson,  Maxwell,  and  child  ;  Kerr  and  child ;  Bailes  and  6  children  ; 
Balmain  and  child ;  Cleveland  and  3  children ;  Vaughan  and  6  children  ;  Dr. 
M*Kenzie,  and  wife,  and  children ;  Miss  Bond ;  Col.  Jackson,  died  at  sea, 
March  5. ;  six  servants. 

By  the  Gip*y$  from  Bombay  :~Capts.  Wright  and  O'Donnogbue ;  Lieut. 
Stewart ;  Dr.  Taylor ;  and  Mrs.  Wright. 

By  the  EUza,  from  Bengal :— Capts.  G.  S.  Blundell,  Bengal  N.  L,  and  E. 
Malone,  Bengal  Cav. ;  Lieut.  Begbie ;  Messrs.  Hastie,  Shove,  and  A.  Udney, 
Civ.  Serv.  (died  at  sea,  25th  April ;)  Masters  (two)  Grindall,  Foyntz,  E.  Ellis , 
W.  G.  Lumsdaine,  and  W*  L.  Hastie  ;  Mesdames  Grindall,  Stewart,  and  Begbie ; 
Misses  (three)*  Grindall,  M.  Stewart,  F.  Begbie,  Ellis,  L.  Lumsdaine,  E.  Hastie, 
and  ten  servants. 

By  the  Clyde,  from  Madras  and  Bengal : — Capts.  Steward  and  T.  Hill ;  Lients. 
Steward,  Haldane,  and  Grave ;  Mr.  PhiKipson ;  Mesdames  Reddie,  (and  four 
children,)  Steward,  (and  two  children,)  McLean,  (and  two  children,)  and  Mrs. 
Clarke. 

By  the  Sesostris,  from  Bombay: — Capts.  Wilson,  (and  two  chiidKii;)  Athell, 
(and  one  child,)  Slight,  Trincombe,  Hart,  Johnson,  Urqnhart,  and  Grant; 
Lients.  Docke,  Lewis,  King,  and  Jacob ;  Drs.  Bourchier  and  Moyk  ;  Mr.  Pitt; 
two  Masters  Bartley. 

By  the  Resource,  from  Bengal : — Lieut.-Co].  Day ;  Lients.  R^llier  and  Lloyd  ; 
Mr.  Hij^ns ;  Mesdames  Birmingham,  (and  three  children,)  And  Bingley,  (and 
five  children. 

By  the  Upton  Castle,  from  Bombay : — Col.  Egan  and  lady ;  Capts.  Ellis, 
Lansen,  Fasberry  and  Thomson ;  Lieuts.  Connor  and  Foley ;  Drs.  Hathway, 
Fraxer,  and  LiddeU ;  Comet  Hay ;  Rev.  Mr.  Slead ;  Mr.  Graham ;  seventy- 
three  invalids. 

By  the  Catherine,  from  Bengal : — Majors  J.  Drysdale  and  Pew ;  Capts.  Fal- 
coner and  Hare ;  Lieuts.  Symonds,  Powle,  and  Whittenale;  A.  D.  Ferrier,  J. 
Rots,  and  J.  Brown,  Esqrs. ;  Masters  Lamb,  Bartowe,  Mackenzie,  £.  Edwards, 
Matheson,  La  Marchand,  Gordon,  Fowle,  M'Sween,  and  Bailey;  Mesdames 
Lounb,  Bailey,  Falconer,  and  Mackenzie ;  Misses  Dickson,  three  Lambs,  Bar- 
lowe,  Matheson,  Grant,  and  Davidson. 

By  the  L^rd  Melville,  from  Bengal : — Lieut.- Col.  Swain  and  lady ;  Capt  Rose, 
45th  Foot ;  Lieut  R.  W.  Lang,  37th  N.  I.,  and  Miu  E.  Lethbridge. 

By  the  Diadem^  from  Bengid : — Mrs.  Gordon  and  son. 


To  Correspondents. 


The  ^  War  Song  for  Greece,*  inserted  in  the  Number  for  May,  18528, 
was  from  the  pen  of  Mr,  Hllliam  Tucker,  Surgeon,  Adelphi,  whose 
name  and  address  were  inadvertently  omitted. 
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On  the  Commercial  Relations  of  Great  Britain 
WITH  China* 

In  several  previous  articles  inserted  in  this  Journal,  we  have 
discussed,  at  considerable  length,  our  political  relations  with  China, 
and  endeavoured  to  dispel  the  illusion  that  has  so  long  existed  in 
this  country  with  regard  to  the  civil  condition  of  the  Celestial 
Empire,  and  the  military  and  naval  power  of  tliat  imperfectly  known 
quarter  of  the  globe.  In  these  articles,  our  object  was  to  lift  up  the 
veil  that  has  so  long  obscured  the  vision  of  our  countrymen  ;  and 
to  show,  that  however  adequate  the  internal  policy  of  the  Chinese 
may  be,  to  secure  the  stability  of  their  own  singular  laws  and 
habits,  that  policy  is  altogether  unfit  to  sustain  their  country  against 
any  external  shocks  and  that,  in  remoddeling  our  political  and 
commercial  relations  with  them,  (which  must  very  soon  be  done,) 
it  "Will  require  but  a  moderate  application  of  our  power,  to  bring 
the  arrogant,  but  pusillanimous,  natives  of  that  country,  to  a 
proper  sense  of  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  themselves 
and  to  us,  by  a  more  unrestricted  trade  than  it  has  hitherto  been 
our  lot  to  enjoy,  under  the  domination  of  that  grasping  body,  the 
East  India  Company.  Another  object  we  had  in  view,  while  ex-* 
amining  the  character  and  power  of  the  Chines^,  was  to  effect  that 
which  we  have,  for  a  long  time  past,  aimed  at ',  namely,  a  change 
in  the  present  system  of  our  commerce  with  the  East,  which,  we 
are  satisfied,  would  be  productive  of  incalculable  benefits,  not  alone 
to  England,  but  to  the  whole  world.  Independently  of  the  com- 
merce and  manufactures  of  our  country  being  encouraged  and 
increased,  by  a  freer  and  more  unrestrained  intercourse  with  the 
Eastern  nations  of  the  world  than  we  enjoy  at  present,  or  than  we 
ever  have  any  chance  of  enjoying  while  such  a  body  as  the  East 
India  Company  may  exist,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  way  would  be 
paved  for  a  wider  diffusion  of  that  knowledge  and  civilisation  which 
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must^  sooner  or  later,  pervade  all  countries.  For  bestowing  this 
most  important  of  all  benefits  on  a  population  exceeding  that  of 
any  other  country  in  the  world,  nothing  can  be  so  useful  as  the 
extension  of  those  principles  of  freedom,  both  in  a  commercial  and 
political  sense,  which  are  the  peculiar  boast  of  our  own  country.  This 
must  be  the  first  step  towards  the  higher  object.  The  half-civilised 
Asiatic  must  taste  of  some  of  the  sweets  of  that  temporal  eigoy* 
ipent  which  is  possessed  by  his  more  civilised  fellow-creatures, 
before  his  judgment  can  be  convinced  that  any  creed  is  better  than 
his  own  J  and  we  again  repeat,  that  the  happier  order  of  tilings  at 
which  all  good  men  aim,  is  to  be  begun  and  attained  among  the 
nations  of  the  East,  and  in  China  particularly,  by  the  display  of  our 
power,  by  the  unrestricted  change  of  our  productions,  and  by  the 
gradual  acquirement  of  those  civil  and  political  rights  with  which 
we  are  blessed.  Under  this  impression,  we  proceed  to  consider  the 
nature  of  the  commercial  relations  of  Great  Britain  with  China. 

In  discussing  this  subject,  we  must  begin  with  repeating  what 
cannot  be  too  often  expressed^ — namely,  that  the  monopoly  of  the 
East  India  Company  operaties  like  a  dead  weight  on  the  commercial 
energies  of  the  mother  country,  compels  the  community  to  pay 
more  than  a  double  price  for  an  indispensable  necessary  of  life,  and 
greatly  contributes  to  the  oppression  and  subordination  of  a  vast 
multitude  of  people,  to  an  ignorant  and  despotic  domination,  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  every  principle  of  justice  and  freedom,  civil  as 
well  as  religious,  political  as  well  as  commercial.  To  a  person 
Ignorant  of  our  Indian  affairs,  it  may  be  very  natural  to  ask,  now  it 
happens  that  such  a  state  of  things  exists  at  all  ?  and  how,  if  ever  it 
were  discovered  to  exist,  it  could,  for  a  day  or  a  year,  be  permitted 
to  continue?  We  can  only  answer  that  it  is  so ^  and,  moreover,  that 
though  the  subject  has  been  argued  and  canvassed  in  Parliament  and 
out  of  Parliament,  yet  our  trade  with  China  and  the  East  continues 
still  the  same,  and  we  pay  more  than  double  what  we  ought  for  tht 
most  common  of  all  our  articles  of  consumption  ^  in  short,  nothing 
even  moderately  beneficial  has  been  obtained  for  the  last  hau 
century  in  our  commerce  with  that  quarter  of  the  world.  And  the 
only  reason  that  has  ever  been  assigned,  or  that  indeed  can  be 
assigned,  for  this  is,  that  every  approach  to  an  undisguised  and 
enlightened  discussion  of  our  Indian  and  Chinese  commercial  rela- 
tions has  been  keenly  watched,  unceasingly  counteracted,  and  hither- 
to successfully  opposed,  by  the  whole  weight  and  influence  of  the 
East  India  Company.  It  can  be  hardly  necessary  to  state,  that  we 
speak  of  the  East  India  Company  as  a  corporate  body,  and  of  their 
conduct  collectively,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  the  individual 
motives  or  conduct  of  any  one  of  its  members,  among  whom  we 
know  that  there  are  many  able  and  intelligent  men.  We  are  speak- 
ing of  them  as  a  body,  whose  collective  measures  are  injurious  to 
the  best  interests  of  Great  Britain,  and  far  from  beneficial  to  the 
distant  country  with  which  we  are  linked  by  them. 
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We  are  aware  that  undertakings  have  been,  and  perhaps  niay 
continue  to  be,  too  gigantic  for  individual  ^realth  or  enterpriae  $ 
and  that  therefore  it  has  been  found  necessary,  and  highly  bene* 
ficial,  to  unite  the  energies  and  capabilities  of  several  hands  and 
heads.  Yet  even  in  this,  particular,  we  are  witnesses  to  the  most 
extraordinary  revolutions.  Individual  wealth,  and  individual  enter* 
prise,  seem  equal,atthisday,  to  grasp  what  wouldhave  been  considered^ 
fifly  years  ago,  as  only  practicable  under  the  collective  wealth  and 
enterprise  of  half  a  nation.  And  with  the  progress  of  this  physical 
and  moral  power,  there  is  fortunately  a  very  fair  proportion  of  llbc-* 
rality  and  intelligence  mixed  up ; — in  all,  except  in  the  corporate 
body,  the  monopoly,  of  which  we  are  speaking,  which  remains  a 
solitary  and  living  evidence  of  an  establisnment,  perhaps  essentially 
necessary  for  forming  our  early  intercourse  with  the  East  $  but 
which,  in  the  progress  of  time,  and  the  change  of  circumstances,  has 
become  a  bulwark  positively  opposed  to  the  advancement  of  that 
very  commerce  whidi  it  was  the  means  of  creating. 

The  glaring  evil  of  the  East  India  monopoly  does  not  consist  so 
much  in  the  formation  of  the  body  Itself,  as  in  the  narrow  and  selfish 
views  which  the  monopolists  have  imbibed  from  the  long  enjoy*- 
ment  of  their  exclusive  advantages.  Having  gained  almost  all  they 
wanted  at  the  very  commencement  of  their  undertaking,  they  never 
afterwards  entertained  the  most  distant  idea  of  sharing  any  part  of 
their  superabundance  with  the  community  on  which  they  fottened. 
They  strove  with  might  to  hold  fast  what  they  obtained  5  they  con- 
tinued to  grasp  at  every  thing  that  came  in  their  way  ;  and  we  be- 
lieve  them,  at  this  moment,  to  be  busy  at  their  old  work,  of  seeking 
how  to  preserve  their  original  ground,  without  a  thought  of  con*- 
ceding  a  single  point  to  the  general  wishes  and  interests  of  the  na- 
tion. Originally  a  trading  Company,  this  body  suddenly  found 
itself  enabled  to  form  territorial  possessions,  and  to  exercise,  what 
may  be  termed  a  sovereign  power,  in  the  East,— things  which  were 
neither  in  the  contemplation  of  Government,  or  of  the  Company, 
when  their  commercial  rights  were  first  conferred.  Thus  genera] 
trade  and  commerce  became  subordinate  to  local  territory  and  local 
levenue  5  and  the  ostensible  purposes  for  which  the  Company  had 
been  formed,  were  lost  sight  of  amidst  the  power  and  consequence 
which  such  territorial  acquisitions  were  naturally  calculated  to  con- 
fer. It  is  scarcely  matter  of  surprise,  therefore,  that,  in  1793, 
the  Company,  possessing  as  they  did  some  practical  knowledge  of 
tiie  value  of  their  Eastern  acquisitions,  should,  by  false  colouring, 
and  by  predicting  the  most  fatal  consequences  as  the  inevitable 
result  of  any  change  of  system,  havesucceeded  in  blinding  Government 
and  the  country,  and  intimidating  them  from  the  hazard  of  any 
alteration.  But  even  at  this  early  stage  of  their  history,  we  find 
that  a  feeling  prevailed  against  the  extent  of  their  exclusive  privi- 
leges ;  and  accordingly  Uie  Company  very  skilfully  evaded  the  call 
fpr  a  free  trade^  by  engaging  to  Ornish  a  portion  of  tonnage  for  the 
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commerce  of  private  merchants  to  and  from  India ;  but  no  sooher 
was  this  r^ulation  established^  than  it  was  discovered  to  be  totally 
nugatory,  and  inapplicable,  to  any  useful  extent,  to  the  purposes  for 
wMch  it  was  intended  !  Whether  this  was  an  accident,  or  a  skilful 
ruse,  it  is  unnecessary,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  inquire.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  state  the  simple  hu^t,  that  it  secured  the  undivided  mono- 
poly for  twenty  years  more,  in  spite  of  a  very  obvious-unacknow- 
ledged necessity  for  a  change. 

When  the  charter  of  the  Company  was  about  to  expire,  in 
1812,  the  public  opinion  was  manifested  more  strongly,  and  the 
importance  and  good  policy  of  a  free  trade  were  advocated  with 
greater  power.  Still  the  previous  reasoning  of  the  Company  was 
resorted  to.  In  place  of  a  bold  and  candid  tone,  and  a  generous  and 
manly  concession  to  the  opinions  and  demands  of  the  nation^  we 
find  them  defending,  with  tenacious  pertinacity,  the  most  insignifi- 
cant of  those  rights  which  the  charter  originally  gave.  The  abso- 
lute ruin  of  our  Eastern  possessions  was  confidently  predicted,  as 
well  as  the  foilure  of  those  advantages  which  were  anticipated  on 
the  opening  of  a  free  trade.  *  The  waters  were  out/  however; 
against  them ;  and  when  they  found  that  the  firmness  and  deter- 
mination of  Government  were  not  to  be  overruled,  they  then 
grasped  at  the  concentration  of  East  India  commerce  within  their 
own  precincts,— called  in  every  local  aid  to  secure  their  object,— 
and  boldly  maintained  a  most  extraordinary  doctrine, — ^that  the  con- 
centration of  the  trade  in  the  port  of  London  alone,  was  scarcely 
less  essential  to  the  interests  of  the  nation  at  large,  than  it  was  to 
the  very  existence  of  the  trade  itself.  On  this,  the  out-ports  very 
naturally  took  alarm,  and  opposed  so  singular  a  position  with  such 
strength  and  force  of  reasoning,  as  at  once  set  the  question  at  rest 
to  the  satisfiEu:tion  of  Ministers ;  and,  had  the  advocates  of  the  out- 
ports  possessed  the  same  practical  knowledge  of  the  China  trade  as 
they  did  of  the  India  trade,  there  is  little  doubt  but  they  would  have 
emancipated  the  whole  commerce  of  the  East  from  its  last  and  re- 
maining disgraceful  shackle.  Unfortunately,  it  was  overlooked; 
and  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  to  China  still  exists, — almost  the  last 
and  only  spot  that  dims  the  general  splendour  of  our  conunercial 
horizon. 

The  same  train  of  reasoning  that  was  formerly  used  against  any 
modification  of  the  charter,  or  to  the  partial  admission  to  the  India 
trade,  will,  of  course,  be  resorted  to  by  the  advocates  of  the  Com- 
pany, in  opposing  the  establishment  of  a  free  trade  to  China.  They 
wiU  tell  us  of  the  peculiar  policy  of  the  Chinese,— of  the  skilful  con- 
duct of  their  servants,-— of  their  own  influence  as  a  body,— of  the 
danger  of  an  interference  by  strangers  with  the  singular  people  of 
that  country, — and  these,  and  many  other  arguments  peculiar  to 
themselves,  they  will  wind  up  by  informing  us  of  all  the  ruin  and 
misery  which  are  introduced  into  the  world  by  '  rash  and  violent 
innovations,  founded  on  theory,*  whereas  they  alone  are  quallfied> 
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by  '  dear-bought  experience,'  to  speak  sensibly  on  the  subject.  But 
this  has  too  long  been  seen  through  to  be  again  received. 

Of  the  power  and  the  policy  of  the  Chinese,  we  have  given  an 
ample  account  in  our  preceding  Numbers ;  and^  with  regard  to  the 
miseries  which  the  Company  invariably  have  predicted^  as  the  in- 
evitable consequences  of  any  innovation  on  their  system,  or  of  any 
modification  of  their  privileges,  we  should  think  that  a  sufficient 
answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  total  failure  of  all  their  prognostica- 
tions, as  to  the  fate  of  a  free  trade  to  India  when  that  question  was 
mooted.  Then,  as  they  will  do  now,  they  descended  to  a  strain  of 
argument  which  was  unworthy  of  any  intelligent  man,  arguments 
that  the  test  of  experience  has  rendered  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the 
nation  ;  they  ventured,  on  the  most  unqualified  assertions,  to  esta- 
blish the  certain  fatality  of  any  change, — ^the  most  probable  of 
which  have  never  been  raised.  On  the  contrary,  in  as  far  as  they 
have  ever  predicted  any  mischief,  an  eflFect  directly  the  reverse  has 
invariably  taken  place,  far  surpassing  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. The  worst  of  all  inferences  must  be  drawn  from  the  argu- 
ments and  statements  which  the  East  India  Company  have  ever 
thought  it  proper  to  shield  themselves  under.  We  are  bound  to 
believe,  seeing  that  the  results  and  advantages  of  a  partial  opening 
pf  the  trade  to  India  have  turned  out  the  very  opposite  of  what  they 
predicted, — that  their  judgment  was  warped  by  the  considerations 
of  their  own  peculiar  interests ;  and  that,  while  they  pretended  to 
speak  their  serious  opinions  on  the  dangers  of  any  change  in  their 
system,  (hey  were  advancmg  that  which  they  did  not  themselves 
believe,  and  which  the  experience  of  twelve  years  has  flatly  con- 
tradicted. But  whatever  may  have  been  the  causes  of  their  oppo- 
sition to  a  free  trade, — ^whether  they  had  their  origin  in  an  aberra- 
tion of  judgment,  or  in  the  feeling  that  the  preservation  of  their 
own  patronage  directed  them  to  defend  the  monopoly  by  any,  and 
by  every  means,  and  in  defiance  of  the  national  voice,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  hear  the  whole  story  over  again  as  relates  to  the  trade 
with  China  j  and  we  know  that  nothing  ever  has,  or  ever  will  be, 
obtained  from,  them,  but  through  the  firmness  of  Government, 
tdded  and  supported  by  the  co-operation  of  the  enlightened  part  of 
the  commercial  world. 

We  are  not  ignorant  that,  at  one  time,  such  places  as  Chusan, 
Nimpo,  Tywan,  Amay,  &c.,  were  open  to  our  commerce  -,  and  a  re- 
ference to  the  locality  of  these  places  will  show  them  to  be  situate 
^mong  the  most  fertile  and  populous  provinces  of  China.  They  are 
pow  to  us  as  places  having  no  existence  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ; 
they  are  lost  to  British  enterprise,  through  the  very  singular  pro- 
ceedings of  the  East  India  Company  >  and  the  only  reasons  that 
we  can  find  for  abandoning  these  ports  are,  that  certain  nameless 
difficulties  '  rendered  it  a  matter  of  necessity.'  The  truth,  however, 
is>  that  the  Company,  knowing  there  was  no  power  of  interference 
with  her  exclusive  privUeges  at  that  time  in  existence^  and  that  they 
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could  do  whatever  pleased  them  best,  confiaed  their  commeroe  to 
one  port,  namely,  Canton,  merely  because  it  had  the  e£fect  of  re- 
ducing their  expenses.  They  found  that  in  Canton  they  could  get 
as  much  tea  as  it  suited  their  own  convenience  to  take,  and  they  be- 
came indifferent  to  the  produce  of  the  other  ports,  and  abandoned 
them.  The  large  profits  arising  on  the  tea  trade,  rendered  it  a 
matter  of  policy  with  them  to  prevent  its  supply  from  spreading 
too  widely  j  and  they  considered  that  the  supply  of  British  manu- 
factures in  the  East  was  a  matter  of  little  consequence  to  them,  be- 
cause the  profits  upon  such  manufactures  were  comparatively  small. 
Indeed,  we  believe  that,  had  there  not  been  positive  stipulations  re- 
quiring the  exportation  of  a  portion  of  British  goods  annually,  the 
small  quantity  that  may  be  sent  out  to  China  at  present  must  have 
ceased  entirely  long  before  this  time.  Their  territorial  possessions 
in  India  furnished  them  with  a  sufficient  revenue  for  their  invest- 
ments in  China  -,  and  the  introduction  of  British  goods  became,  con- 
sequently, rather  inimical  to  their  interests  there.  They,  in  fact,  re- 
quired no  more  British  goods  in  China,  than^  when  sold,  and  join^  to 
their  surplus  revenue  from  India,  were  just  sufficient  to  pay  for  such 
a  quantity  of  tea  as  it  pleased  them  to  take  away.  And  as  they 
found  what  they  wanted  at  Canton,  it  became  a  matter  of  saving 
to  them  to  confine  their  operations  to  that  port ;  and  hence  the 
abandonment  of  all  the  rest,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  British 
merchant,  and  the  entire  rule  to  themselves  of  the  trade  in  tea. 
Had  the  other  ports  been  left  open  to  British  enterprise,  it  is  no 
bold  thing  to  affirm  that  our  trade  with  China  would,  at  this  time^ 
have  been  as  many  millions  annually  as  it  is  now  thousands. 

Being  satisfied  ourselves,  and  having,  we  trust,  satisfied  our 
readers,  that  little  or  nothing  is  to  be  expected  from  the  East  India 
Company  in  the  way  of  concession  to  the  mercantile  interests  of 
this  country,  or  of  any  alteration  or  improvement  in  our  commerce 
with  ihe  East,  we  may  be  permitted  to  go  into  an  examination  c^ 
the  value  of  the  importations  from  China  to  Great  Britain,  and  the 
value  of  our  exportations  to  China  -,  and,  by  contrasting  these  with 
the  American  trade,  we  think  we  shall  be  ible  to  show^  that,  in  all 
we  have  said  on  the  monopolising  and  selfish  policy  of  the  Com- 
pany, there  has  neither  been  exaggeration  nor  distortion  of  fact. 
The  principal  article  of  our  commerce  with  China,  namely,  tea,  is 
perhaps  more  singular  in  its  history  than  any  other  article  of  com- 
merce in  the  known  world.  A  simple  and  unsophisticated  shrub,  in 
little  more  than  half  a  century,  has  become  an  article  of  such  gene- 
ral consumption,  that  it  seems  to  form  one  of  the  prime  articles  of 
existence  among  the  great  bulk  of  mankind.  It  is  the  peculiar 
growth  of  a  country,  of  which  it  forms  almost  the  only  link  of  con- 
nection with  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  forms  the  source  of  the 
largest  commercial  revenue  to  the  British  Government  of  any  other 
commodity  whatever,  and  of  the  largest  commercial  profits  to  the 
individuals    concerned  in    its  importation.      Withal^   it    Is    the 
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•impleat^  the  most  harmless  thmg,  that  ever  was  o£fered  to 
the  gratification  of  man, — ^having,  it  is  believed  and  argued  by 
many,  amoral  influence  wherever  it  is  diffused.  It  is  the  rallying 
point  of  our  earliest  associations  -,  it  has  ever  given  an  additioncd 
charm  to  our  firesides ;  and  tends,  perhaps,  more  than  any  one 
thin^,  to  confirm  the  pre-existing  domestic  habits  of  the  British 
public.  Its  exhilirating  qualities  are  eagerly  sought  after  as  a  re- 
storative and  solace  from  the  effects  of  fatigue  or  dissipation  ;  the 
healthy  and  the  sick,  the  young  and  the  old,  all  equally  resort  to  the 
use  of  it,  as  yielding  all  the  salutary  influence  of  strong  liquors, 
without  their  baneful  and  pernicious  effects.  Yet  this  shrub,  so 
simple  and  so  useful,  is  delivered  to  the  community  of  this  country, 
so  surcharged  with  duties  and  profits  beyond  its  original  cost,  that, 
did  it  contain  all  the  mischievous  qualities  that  are  opposed  to  its  real 
virtues,  it  could  not  be  more  strictly  guarded  from  general  use. 

Another  article,  but  one  of  secondary  consideration  in  our  import? 
ations  from  Chinay  is  raw  silk.  There  is  an  extensive  and  increas- 
ing demand  for  it  in  Great  Britain  -,  and,  hke  tea,  it  appears  capably 
of  any  extent  of  cultivation  in  China,  that  the  demand  for  it  may 
require.  Like  tea,  again,  the  heavy  duties  imposed  upon  its  import- 
ation operate  as  a  prohibition  on  its  general  use  3  but,  should  a  time 
arrive  when  our  {jrovemment  ^  may  consider  it  expedient'  to  remove 
these  duties,  we  may  safely  anticipate  the  most  important  benefits 
from  its  introduction.  The  superiority,  or  rather  the  perfection  of 
our  machinery,  when  put  to  use  on  an  abundant  and  cieap  supply 
of  silk,  would,  in  all  probability,  give  us  the  superiority  in  all  the 
branches  of  this  manu&cture,  both  as  regards  quality  and  cheap- 
ness. 

Nankeen  may  be  noticed  as  a  third  and  last  article  of  importation 
from  China  3  but  the  consumption  of  it  has  so  much  diminished  in 
Europe,  that  it  merits  only  a  very  slight  degree  of  consideration. 
Our  observations,  indeed,  on  the  importations  from  China,  may 
be  strictly  limited  to  the  article  of  tea ;  and,  for  the  whole  of  our 
imports,  including  factory  expenses  and  commission,  the  original 
cost  in  that  comtry  amounts  to  the  sum  of  two  millions  Sterling, 
This  is  wonderfully  increased  before  the  British  public  can  have 
any  access  to  the  article  of  consumption ;  thus : — 

1.  The  value  of  the  Company's  importations  from 

China  into  Great  Britain,  as  established  by 

their  own  statements,  is ;^,000,000 

2.  On  this  they  charge  100  per  cent,  for  their  own 

especial  benefit 2,000,000 

3.  Ana  the  Government  duty,  as  by  law  established, 

is  equal  to  the  original  cost,  and  the  profits 
charged  by  the  company,  both  formiug  the 
sale  price,., 4,000,000 

^^8,000,000 
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The  stun  of  six  millions  sterling  is  thus  paid  by  the  peo|^  of 
Great  Britain  for  Government  duties  and  the  support  of  the  tea 
monopoly^  centered  in  the  East  India  Company,  being  three  times 
the  original  cost  of  the  article,  or  300  per  cent.  But  there  is  more 
than  this  3  there  is  an  addition  of  30  per  cent,  to  the  retail-dealer. 

It  is  high  time  that  tea-drinkers  should  know,  that  for  every 
mouthful  of  their  iavourite  beverage  they  swallow  to  the  amount  of 
one  penny,  they  put  three  pence  in  the  pockets  of  Government  and 
of  the  East  India  Company,  besides  a  halfpenny  more  to  their  next- 
door  neighbour,  the  retail-grocer.  The  Americans  manage  the 
matter  in  a  very  different  sort  of  way,  and  in  the  precise  manner 
in  which  the  merchants  of  this  country  would  do,  were  the  mono- 
poly of  the  East  India  Company  broken  up,  and  a  free  and  unre- 
stricted trade  permitted  to  China.  The  following  is  a  well-authen- 
ticated estimate  of  the  rate  at  which  teas  are  landed  in  Europe  by  an 
American  vessel: — 

A  ship  of  400  tons'  measurement  carries,  of  tea,  75  to  100  per 
cent,  on  the  regular  tonnage ;  is  sailed  with  eighteen  or  twenty 
men,  including  captain  and  officers ;  and  is  chartered  for  the  voyage 
at  1500  dollars  per  month,  the  shipowners  paying  all  expenses. 
This  vessel  takes  TOOO  chests  of  Congo  tea,  weighing  64  lbs.  each, 
or  468,000  lbs.  net,  or  3510  peculs)  which  is  purchased  with  money 
or  goods,  at  the  average  cash  price  of  twenty-four  tale  per  pecul, 

amounting  to Dollars  117,000 

Charges:  viz. 

Insurance,  (say  on  120,000,)  at  2  per  cent 2,400 

Commission,  at  2  per  cent 2,400 

Interest  for  12  months,  at  6  per  cent 7,200 

Charter,  as  above,  for  12  months,  at  1,600  per  month  18,000    30,000 

Dollars  147,000 

Thus,  we  find  that  468,000  lbs.  of  Congo  tea,  equal  in  quality  to 
the  Company's,  could  be  landed  in '  England  for  147,000  dollars ; 
being  somewhat  less  than  31^  per  cent,  on  the  prime  cost,  (calcu- 
lating the  dollar  at  4^.  6d.  sterling,)  instead  of  300  per  cent.,  as 
we  pay  at  present. 

And  what  equivalent  does  this  country  derive  for  its  encourage- 
ment and  expenditure  on  the  East  India  Company }  Nothing,  or 
next  to  nothing,  if  we  except  the  simple  gratification  of  drinking 
tea.  The  spirit  of  any  trade  or  commerce  between  two  countries  is 
allowed,  on  all  hands,  to  consist  in  exportations  equal,  or  nearly 
equal,  in  value  to  the  importations,  in  a  'fair  interchange  of  the 
respective  productions  of  such  countries.  But  have  the  East  India 
Company  encouraged  such  a  reciprocity  ?  We  think  we  shall  be 
able  to  show  that  they  have  invariably  pursued  measures  having  a 
tendency  directly  the  reverse,  and  that  they  have  recklessly  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  foreigners  a  trade  that  would  unquestionably  have 
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«aved  this  country  from  much  of  the  commercial  difficulties  and 
distress  whidi  it  has  been  doomed  to  suffer  for  years. 

In  a  preceding  Number  of  this  work  we  observed,  that  the  woollen 
manufactures  of  this  country  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  climate, 
taste,  and  £eishions  of  the  Cliinese ;  yet,  nevertheless,  we  know  that 
little  or  no  progress,  or  encouragement,  has  ever  been  made,  or 
^ven,  by  the  East  India  Company  for  this  article  of  consumption 
in  China.  At  one  time,  and  when  this  species  of  manufacture  was 
of  less  value  than  it  is  at  present,  the  exports  of  woollens  from  this 
country  to  China  amounted  to  about  one  million  and  a  half  ,*  but 
now  the  whole  British  exportations,  by  the  East  India  Company, 
cannot  be  rated  at  more  than  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds' 
worth  5  showing  a  decline  of  nearly  one  lialf!  And,  in  reply  to  any 
inquiries  on  this  point,  the  Company  have  the  hardihood  to  state, 
that  every  exertion  has  been  made  on  iheir  part  to  promote  the  in- 
troduction of  British  goods,  and  they  give  an  imposing  detail  of  the 
means  they  have  used  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  this.  But  when 
we  come  to  examine  how  the  fact  stands,  and  to  investigate  the 
real  state  of  the  exportations  to  China  from  other  parts  of  the  world, 
we  are  irresistibly  led  to  doubt  the  truth  of  what  they  set  forth,  or 
come  to  the  more  satisfactory  and  correct  conclusion,  which  is 
this — ^that  they  have  altogether  lost  the  capacity. 

How,  otherwise,  can  we  account  for  the  fact,  that  while  the 
trade  of  the  Company  has  decreased,  there  has  been  no  diminution 
in  the  supply  of  British  articles  of  manufacture  in  the  port  of 
Canton  ?  And  how  is  it,  that  while  all  the  exportations  of  the 
Company  have  been  lessened  in  quantity  and  value,  those  of  the 
Americans  have  increased  in  a  greater  ratio,  and  consist,  very 
frequently,  of  various  articles  of  British  manufacture,  which  have 
ever  been  unknown  to  the  trade  of  the  Company  ?  The  fact  is  just 
as  we  have  stated  it  5  and  we  repeat,  that  although  the  exports 
of  the  Company  from  Great  Britain  have  decreased,  the  demand 
for,  and  consumption  of,  British  goods  have  in  nowise  Mien  off 
in  China ;  and  that,  instead  of  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  such 
goods,  there  is  a  considerable  increase  yearly,— establishing  the 
feet  that,  while  there  is  no  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese 
to  purchase  and  use  such  articles  of  commerce,  the  trade  and  the 
supply  have  passed  from  the  legitimate  channels,  and  have  been 
forced  into  the  hands  of  foreigners,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  the 
British  public.  The  Americans,  by  the  unshackled  state  of  their 
commerce,  by  the  free  exercise  of  thei|^  active  and  liberal  commer- 
cial principles,  by  the  cheapness  of  their  purchases,  by  the  modera- 
tion of  their  freight  and  their  charges,  have  gradually  been  driving 
the  East  India  Company  from  a  most  material  branch  of  commerce  \ 
and  they  have  the  merit  of  introducing  into  China,  as  well  as  to 
other  pwrts  of  the  world,  various  articles  of  British  produce,  which^ 
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•8  fiur  as  depended  up<Hi  our  gteat  commercial  juota>  would  far  ever 
remain  unknown  abroad,  and  be  usdess  and  unavailing  at  bome. 

We  owe  macb  to  tbe  Americans, — more  tban  our  countr3rmen 
seem  willing  to  give  them  credit  for,-^inuch  more  than  the  East 
India  Company  will  ever  allow.  The  manufacturer  of  Great 
Britain  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  American;  and,  but  for  the  little 
provision  about  an  annual  export  of  Brttbh  goods  inserted  in  the 
charter  of  the  East  India  Company,  he  womd  be  infinitely  more 
indebted  to  him  than  he  is  at  present  We  owe  to  the  American 
the  knowledge  that  a  free  trade  to  China  is  perfectly  compatible 
with  the  inclinations  and  wants  of  the  people  of  that  country,  which 
the  East  India  Company  would  fain  make  us  belieTe  was  not  the 
case.  It  is  to  the  American  that  we  owe  the  proof  that  the  pro* 
ductions  of  China  can  be  conveyed  to  any  quarter  of  the  world  at 
one-tkird  the  rata  charged  by  the  East  India  Company,  and  still 
realise  a  handsome  mfeccaiiiile  profit)  it  ia  to  the  American  we 
owe  Uie  intxoduciian  of  British  cotton  a^  printed  foods  to  half 
the  population  aS  the  Easty  which  the  Company  confess  they  have 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  introduce ;  it  is  to  the  American  we  owe 
the  knowledge  that  it  is  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company 
alone  that,  baa  premnted  British  shippers  from  becoming  the 
carriers  to  Europe,  and  almost  every  other  nation^  ia  one  of  the 
most  bulky  artictea  of  commerce^  and  one  whi^  employs  more 
shipping,  in  proportion  to  its  value,  than  almost  any  other  article 
in  trade ;  it  is  to  the  American  we  owe  the  proof  that  a  voyage 
of  nearly  the  same  length  and  daqger  as  from  £ngland  to  China^ 
can  be  performed  with  facility  once  a  year  in  succession,  while  the 
Company*s  ships  take  two  years  -,  it  is  to  the  American  we  owe 
the  knowledge  of  the  practical  fact,  that  a  voyage  to  India  and 
back  can  be  performed  under  ten  pounds  a  ton,  while  the  Company 
rate  their  precious  voyages  at  twenty-three  and  twenty-seven 
pounds.  And,  finally,  it  Is  to  the  American  that  we  owe  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  the  tea  for  which  we  pay  from  five  to 
ten  shillings  the  pound,  ought,  on  fair  and  equitable  terms,  to  be 
given  to  us  for  two  and  four  shillings  the  pound. 

All  this  would,  of  course,  be  ooacealed  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany ;  but  it  is  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  AjBericans  to  have  dis«* 
closed  it  I  and  whether  we  are  permitted  or  not  to  benefit  by  the 
knowledge  of  these  things,  still  we  have  to  thank  them  for  the  in- 
fbrmation  and  the  proof.  The  Americans  have  all  along  proceeded 
on  the  true  commercial  principle  which  recognises,  tlmt  whatever 
may  be  the  direction  of  the  capital  empk>y^  by  any  one  nation, 
whatever  may  be  the  eircuitioue  nature  of  its  operations^  Mid  whether 
employed  collaterally  or  directly  in  the  commerce  with  other  nadons, 
the  wealth  and  profits  it  accumulates  eventually  return  to  the 
bosom  of  the  country  from  whence  it  first  issued.  In  amassing* 
as  some  of  them  have  done,  the  greatest  commercial  fortunes  in  the 
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voTld»  they  have  arrived  at  tbe  practical  knowledge,  that  whatever 
9hape  their  capital  may  have  taken,  the  direction,  and  the  tangible 
return  of  it,  invariably  remain  with  the  party  who  first  put  it  into 
action.  This  never  appears  to  have  entered  into  the  imagination  of 
the  East  India  Company  -,  and  the  consequence  has  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  that  they  are  unable  to  compete  with  the  free  trade 
of  the  Americans,  (and  would  be  much  less  able  to  compete  with 
the  free  trade  of  the  British  merchant,  did  it  exist  >)  that,  in  a  short 
time  th^  \nU»  in  all  probability,  be  altogether  ousted  by  them  from 
the  export  trade  to  China  j  and  that,  unless  a  speedy  remedy  be  ap- 
plied, the  monopoly  will  stand  a  monument  of  the  legislative  foUy 
of  the  British  tuition,  who  philanthropically  bestows  all  its  benefits 
on'foreigners,  to  the  exclusion  not  o^y  of  the  Company  itself,  but 
of  every  individual  in  the  mother  country. 

We  stated  in  a  previous  page,  that  the  equivulent  whieh  this 
country  derived  for  tbe  encouragement  and  expenditure  so  freely 
bestowed  on  the  East  India  Company,  amounted  to  little  or  nothing  | 
that,  compared  with  the  payment  of  S,O00flOOL  sterling  per  annum 
for  importations  from  China,  our  exports,  through  the  means  of  the 
Company,  were  hisignificant  *,  and  we  now  proceed  to  show  that,  in 
stating  this,  we  are  not  distorting  the  fact.  We  kn»w  that  the  re^ 
turn  cargoes  of  tea,  (taking  into  aoeount  the  various  qualities 
forming  the  Company's  cargoes,)  amount,  per  annum,  to  35,000/Ma 
lbs.,  purchased  in 

Canton  at £1,700,000 

The  8ilk  botvht  by  iSbe  Company  is  neariy 70,000 

And  the  Na^eens 80,000 

To  which  tMf  Factory  expenses,  Conunission,  &c 350,000 

Givinr,  (vre  stated  before,  2000,000/.,)  the  value  of  the 

Company's  importations  ^om  China 2,070,000 

Against  this,  we  hare  the  original  value  of  the  Com- 
pany's Exports  from  Eng&nd,  only 700,000 

Leavbg  1,470,000 
One  mDlion  four  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  pounds,  thus  be- 
oomes  ttte  sum  neoessary  for  the  Company  fbr  their  purchases  at 
Cooton,  afler  the  trifling  amount  of  their  exports  ;  and,  as  they  pro- 
fess to  be  great  losers  by  their  outward  investments,  it  is  natural 
to  inquire  how  they  came  at  this  sum.  This,  it  will  be  found,  is 
supplied  from  the  Company's  surplus  revenue  in  India,  either  by 
shipments  of  cotton,  &c.,  consigned  to  Canton,  or  by  bills  of  ex- 
change drawn  by  the  supercargoes  on  the  different  Presidencies  > 
and  therefore  the  account  in  reality  will  be  found  to  stand  thus  :^-* 

Surplus  revenue  in  India £1,470,000 

British  Exports 700,000 

Giving       ^^2,170,000 
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Which  sum  covers  the  whole  of  their  purchases  aud  expenses  in 
the  year;  and  for  which  the  good  people  of  England  pay  four  mil- 
lions sterling,  besides  four  millions  more  of  Government  duty. 
Moreover,  we  are  convinced  that,  had  there  not  been  a  provision  in 
the  Company's  charter,  compelling  a  certain  exportation  of  British 
goods,  the  export  of  British  manufacture  would,  long  ere  now,  have 
ceased  altogether  ;  and  we  believe  that  the  Company,  having  ample 
means  in  India  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  their  investments  in 
China,  have  long  sincerely  wished  that  that  provision  had  never  been 
introduced  i  having  then  the  power,  which  they  have  given  too 
powerful  manifestations  of  using,  not  to  have  any  thing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  exportation  of  the  productions  of  their  own  country. 

Having  now  given  an  account  of  the  rektitevahie  of  the  import- 
ations and  exportations  of  the  Company's  trade  with  China,  and 
having  shown,  by  the  example  of  tdie  Amerioans,  that  there  is  a 
total  mismanagement  on  the  pert  of  this  ooontry  in  that  trade,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  offer  a  few  observations  •  on  the  commerce  of  the 
West  India  Islands  .and  the  coloinies^  in  tea;  silk»  and  nankeens ;  and 
here  again  we  shall  be  al^  to  prove,  that  a  system  of  gross  delu- 
sion, and  of  the  most  disgraceful  mism»nagement,  haa  been  palmed 
upon  the  British  public.  An  account  on  &is  dubjebt  was  presented 
by  the  India  House,  purporting' that  the  quantity  of  teas,  from  1811 
to  1818  inclusive,  amounted  to- 4y87  8^607' lbs. .  From  the  preamble 
to  this  account,  a  person.cursorily  glancing  it  ev«r  would  be  apt  to 
infer  that  this  was  bonajide  aa  export  tnde^  entirely  distinct  from 
home  consumption ;  but,  upon  a  dose  examinatienv  the  reader  will 
find,  that  Ireland  is  included  in  that  account  of  exports,  to  the 
amount  of  3,439,742  lbs,,  and  that  the  exports  to  the  British  co- 
lonies and  West  India  Islands  amount  to  no  more  than  771,975  lbs. 
This  was  a  delusion  utterly  unworthy  of  the  persona  who  may  have 
been  instrumental  in  drawing  up  the  statement.  But  how  wUl  they 
account  for  the  fact,  that,  wnile  tha,t  statement  shows  the  exports  to 
the  British  colonies  and  the  West  Indies  to  be  no  more  than 
771,075  lbs.,  in  a  previous  period,  say  1814,  they  amounted  to 
l,200,500lbs. }  We  believe  that  the  account  wap  drawn  up  in  the 
cunning  manner  described,  to  bide  the  disgraceful  foct  that  their 
trade  to  the  colonies  fell  off  about  one-half,  and  to  delude  all  thoee 
interested  into  a  belief  that  it  had  greatly  increased. 

After  what  has  been  ahready  said,  it  will  be  umecesssry  to  go 
into  any  detailed  statement  to  prove>  that  the  trade  to^  the  colonies 
in  teas,  &c.,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Amerieana ;  and  bence  the 
decrease  in  the  Company's  exportations.  During  iiie  American 
war,  when  a  temporary  interruption  had  taken  place  in  the  illicit 
supplies,  the  export  trade  from  Gi^at  Britain  suddenly  rose 
firom  23^,144  lbs,  to  1,200,577  lbs.  5  an  evidence  diat,  while  strait- 
ened in  the  illicit  trade  by  temporary  restrictions,  the  colonies 
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imnwcBately  had  recourse  to  the  mother  country  for  a  supply  {  emi 
if  any  doubt  on  this  subject  has  any  existence,  it  will  be  removedj^ 
by  observing  that  the  importations  into  the  West  India  Islands  and 
the  colonies  subsided,  in  1815,  from  1,300,500  lbs.  to  794,500  lbs.  j 
and  further  stiH,  in  1816,  in  500,^50  lbs.   Nothing  can  prove  more 
clearly  than  this,  that  the  British  colonies,  and  the  West  India^ 
Islands,  have  almost  entirely  been  supplied  by  the  Americans  5  and 
that  the  trifling  quantity  imported  from  the  mother  country,  is  used 
as  a  mere  blind  to  an  extensive  traflic  in  illicit  supplies  to  those 
parts.     It  is  not  difficult  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  extent  of 
that  illicit  trade  which  has  been  created  by  monopoly  prices  of  the 
East  India  Company.    During  the  temporary  interruption  to  which 
we  have  jus*  referred,  we  find  that  the  extent  of  the    trade  was 
1,300,500  lbs. }  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  even  at  this 
time,  the  Americans  contrived  to  send  supplies  illicitiy,  and  that  the 
consumption  amounted  to  about  3,000,000  Ib^.  in  1814.  We  know 
that  the  consumption  of  tea  has  invariably  increased  wherever  it  is 
freely  introduced;  and  there  is^  very  little  doubt  of  its  having  in- 
creased in  the  West  Indies  and  the  colonies,  as  well  as  in  all  othei^ 
places.      The   imports   from  Canton  to  America,    in   1814-15, 
amounted  to  4,&1 4,980  lbs.,  and  in  1824-25,  they  augmented  to 
11,000,000  lbs;,  giving  am  increase,  in  ten  years,  of  6,485,720  lbs. 
The  san^ratb  of  Increase  may,  with  great  propriety,  be  applied  to 
the  places  we  now  speak  of;  and  the  probable  consumption  there^ 
at  this  ^y,  is  about  bftOOfiOO  lbs.  ttnnnally,  of  which  the  mother 
country  does  tiot  supply  one-Jiftk. 

Here,  then,  is  another  of  the  baneful  influences  of  the  Company's 
system  c^  exclusion.  While,  on  one  hand,  our  own  peculiar  manu-^ 
factures  and  commerce  are  forced,  by  their  apathy  and  extravagance, 
into  foreign  shipping,  the  very  supply  of  our  colonies,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  wrested  from  us,  in  those  very  goods  which  China  produces, 
and  becomes  the  prize  of  an  illicit  trade.  The  present  exports  of  Ame- 
rica from  China  amount  to  the  enormous  quantity  of  15,000,000  lbs., 
a  quantity  far  beyond  their  consumption  3  and  when  we  examine  how 
they  dispose  of  the  surplus,  we  find,  to  the  disgrace  of  our  own 
country,  (whose  merchants  ought  to  be  the  carriers  to  the  whole  of 
Europe,  if  skill  and  enterprise  give  them  any  title,)  that  they  sup- 
ply Hamburgh,  Altona,  Breman,  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Antwerp; 
the  whole  coast  to  the  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean  -,  Canada 
and  the  West  India  islands  5  Mexico,  Chili,  Peru ;  in  short,  every 
corner  of  the  globe  3— and  all  this  time  no  British  merchant- 
man, out  of  the  pale  of  the  Company,  is  permitted  to  carry  a 
cargo  of  this  article,  and  Id  liable  to  seizure,  if  found  to  the  west-* 
*  ward  of  the  Cape,  with  more  than  a  few  pounds'  weight  of  tea  on 
board !  Our  observations  on  the  American  trade  in  tea  are  equally 
applicable  to  all  other  articles  of  Chinese  produce,  as  we  learn  from. 
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the  following  short  statement  of  a  well-informed  American^gentk- 
man : 

*  The  supply  of  the  British  colonies  and  West  India  Isles  is 
principally  in  our  hands,  in  tea^  silk  piece-goods,  and  nankeens. 
They  are  generally  sent  to  the  neutral  islmid  of  St.  Thomases, 
where  the  small  vessels  from  the  varioiis  ports  go  with  coffee, 
rum,  sugar,  dollars,  and  other  articles,  and  return  with  supplies 
of  tea,  silk,  &c.  The  supply  of  Canada  is  also  with  us.  Our  ex- 
ports this  season  from  Canton,  in  silk  piece-goods,  have  been 
about  520,000  pieces,  28,000  pieces  of  which  were  scarfe,  shawls, 
and  handkerchiefs ;  not  one-tenth  of  these  are  used  for  our  own 
consumption,  but  principally  go  to  the  West  India  Islands.  Of 
160,000  chests  of  tea  exported  from  China,  or  about  11,000,000  lbs. 
to  America,  a  very  considerable  part  is  re-exported  to  Canada  and 
other  places.  This  quantity  of  tea  is  exclusive  of  our  direct  ship- 
ments to  Europe. 

Although  we  ha\  e  i^xtt^tided  ibis  article  to  an  unusual  leD^b> 
much  remains  yet  to  ndvatic-e  on  the  i>ubject  af  it  which  mu^t  he 
deferred.  We  cannot  conclude,  ligwt^ver,  without  iid verting  Lo  the 
benefits  which  even  a  partuil  ad  mis  ss  ion  to  the  trade  of  India  has 
conferred  on  this  country.  After  every  attempt  for  a  freer  com*- 
merce  to  that  quarter  of  the  world  bad  been  baffled  for  twenty 
years,  no  sooner  was  "the  partial  concession  made^  tban  tbe  former 
contemptible  traffic  of  about  4O0,()0OL  annually,  became,  m  a  short 
period  of  time,  an  o^jcaing  to  the  industry  of  tbe  British  nation,  to 
the  amount  of  from  three  to  four  millions  annually;  and,  since  1813, 
it  has  continued  to  fluctuate  between  those  amounts.  The  com- 
merce with  India  waa  no  sooner  relieved  from  the  leaden  influence 
of  the  Company's  monopoly,  tlmo  it  took  a  Right,  and  maintained  a 
course,  outstripping  the  anticipations  of  tbe  most  sanguine,  and 
yielding,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  substantial  beneOts  to  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  country.  Tlie  trade  of  the  Company 
to  India,  before  the  admission  we  are  speaking  of,  was  precisely 
of  the  same  nature  as  that  which  they  are  at  present  carrying  on  to 
China, — that  is  to  say,  they  sent  out  productions  from  this  eoimtry, 
somewhat  less  than  one-sixth  the  value  of  their  importations. 
Theirs  is  any  thing  but  a  system  of  reciprocky— the  life  and  spirit 
of  a  mercantile  community.  It  is  truly  melancholy  to  find,  at  this 
time  of  day,  a  powerful  collective  body  of  one's  own  countrymen  so 
recklessly  regardless  of  the  prosperity  and  dignity  of  their  native 
land,  and  so  warped  by  selfishness  and  an  inordinate  thirst  for 
worldly  patronage,  as  obstinately  to  shut  their  ears  and  eyes  to  the 
demands  and  wants  of  the  commimity,  and  rather  suffer  a  foreign  . 
nation  to  participate  with  themselves  in  the  ill-gotten  spoil  which 
&ey  have  too  long  been  amassing,  than  to  entertain  a  thought  of 
sharing  it  with  their  own  countrymen. 
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No.  I. 
Bebui  the  Jimbitious^ 

*  Hetr  thfs  trne  Btoxy,  and  see  whither  yon  may  be  conducted  by  ambition/ 

HaFiz,  the  Perrian  Poet. 

In  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Ispahan,  under  the  reign  of  Abbas  the 
First,  there  lived  a  poor  working  jeweller.  In  his  neighbourhood 
he  was  khown  by  the  name  of  Bebut  the  Honest.  Numberless 
were  the  proofs  of  probity  and  disinterestedness  which  had  gained 
for  him  this  title. 

In  all  disputes  and  quarrels,  he  was  the  chosen  arbiter.  His  de- 
cisions were  generally  as  conclusive  as  those  of  the  Kazi  himself. 
Laborious,  active,  and  intelligent,  and  esteemed  by  all  who  knew 
him,  Bebut  was  hnppy  j  and  hi^  happmess  was  still  enhanced 
by  Jove*  Tamira,  the  beautiful  dangliter  of  bis  patron  ^  was  the  ob- 
ject of  his  attach tnent,  which  she  returned.  One  thought  alone 
disturbed  his  felicity  ;  he  wiis  jKior,  and  the  father  of  Tamira  would 
never  accept  a  son-in-law  without  a  fortune.  Bebut,  therefore, 
often  meditated  upon  the  means  of  gettiug  rich.  His  thoughts 
dwelt  fto  much  on  this  s^ubject,  that  ambition  at  length  beeame  a 
dangerous  rival  to  the  softer  sentiment. 

There  was  a  grand  festival  in  the  harem,  lu  the  midst  of  it,  the 
great  Schah  Abbas  dropped  the  royal  aigrettCj  called  jigba^  the 
mark  of  so  vereigi  i  ty  aju  o  ng  th  e  M  Uiisu  Im  an  s .  [  ii  changi  ng  b  i  s  p  u<ii  tio  n , 
that  it  might  be  sought  for,  he  inadvertently  tnid  upon  it,  and  it  was 
broken.  The  officer  who  liad  charge  of  the  crown  jewels  knew 
the  reputation  of  Bebut  j  to  him  he  applied  to  repair  this  treasure. 
IN'one  but  the  most  honest  could  Ik  trusted  w^ith  an  article  of  such 
value  J  and  who  wa^s  there  so  honest  as  Bebut  ?  Bebut  was  en- 
raptured with  the  confidence.  He  promised  to  prove  himself  de- 
serving of  it. 

Now  B^but  holds  in  his  hands  the  nchest  gems  of  Persia  and  the 
Indies.  Ambition  bita  already  stolen  into  bis  bosom.  Could  it  be 
silent  on  an  occasion  like  this?  It  ought  to  have  been  so,  but  it 
was  not. 

*  A  single  one  of  these  numerons  (tiamonds/  said  Bebut  to  him* 
self, '  would  make  my  fortune  and  that  of  Tamira !  I  am  mcapable 
of  a  breach  of  trust ;  but  were  I  to  comnfiit  one>  would  Abbas  be 
,the  worse  for  it?  No,  so  fhr  from  it,  he  would  have  made  two  of 
his  Bubjeeta  happy  without  being  aware.  Now,  any  body  else 
situated  as  I  am,  would  manage  to  put  aside  a  vast  treasure  out  of 
a  job  like  this  3  but  one,  and  that  a  very  small  one,  of  these  many 
gems  will  be  enough  for  me.    It  will  be  wrong,  I  confess^  but  I 
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will  replace  it  by  a  false  one^  cut  and  enchased  Vfith  such  exquisite 
taste  and  skijl/tbat  the  value  of  the  workmanship  shall  make  up  for 
any  wimt  of  value  in  the  material.  It  will  be  impossible  to  see  the 
change  :  God  and  the  Prophet  will  see  it  plainly  enough,  I  know ; 
but  I  will  atone  for  the  sin,  and  it  shall  be  my  only  one.  Some- 
time or  other  I  will  go  a  pilgrimage  to  Mashad,  or  even  to  Mecca, 
should  my  reqiorse  grow  troublesome. 

Thus,  by  the  power  of  a  '  but*  did  Bebut  the  Honest  contrive  to 
quiet  his  conscience.  '  The  diamond  was  removed )  a  bit  of  chrys- 
tal  took  its  place,  and  the  jigha  appeared  more  brilliant  than  ever 
to  the  courtiers  of  Abbas,  who,  as  they  never  spoke  to  him  but 

with  their  foreheatia  id  th^  dtL^f,  ton  Id,  of  course,  forui  a  very  ac-^ 
curate  estimate  of  the  lustre  of  hi«i  jeweLs. 

One  diiy  during  the  spring  equinox,  as  the  chief  of  the  sectaries  of 
Alij  iifcording  to  the  custom  of  Persia,  was  sitting  at  the  gate  of 
his  pakcc  to  hear  the  complaints;  of  hh  people,  a  niechanic  from 
the  suburb  of  Julfu  broke  through  the  crowd  ^  he  prostrated  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  the  Abbas,  and  prayed  for  justice ;  lie  accused  the 
kazi  of  corruption,  and  of  having  condemned  him  ^Tout; fully. 
^  My  udversiiry  mid  1/  bald  hej/nt  first  appealed  to  llebut  the 
Ilonestj  "who  decided  in  my  favour/  Being  informed  who  this 
Bebut  was  whose  name  for  honesty  Btood  So  hi|,^h  in  the  Buhurb  of 
JnlffL,  tlie  Schoh  ordered  tlie  knii  into  his  presence*  1'he  monarch 
heard  bath  sides  and  weighed  the  affair  maturely*  He  then  pro- 
nounced for  the  decision  of  Bebut  the  Honest,  whom  he  ordered  the 
kalantar,  or  governor  of  the  city,  immediately  to  bring  before  him. 

When  Bebut  saw  the  officer  and  his  escort  halt  before  the  shop 
•where  he  worked,  a  sudden  tremor  ran  through  his  frame  ^  but  it 
was  much  worse  when,  in  the  name  of  the  ScUah,  the  oflicer  com- 
manded him  to  follow.  He  w;l^  on  the  point  of  offering  his  head 
at  once,  in  order  to  save  the  trouble  of  a  superHuous  ceremony 
which  could  not,  he  thought,  but  end  v\  ith  the  sieymllar,  itowever, 
he  composed  himself,  and  follov c^l  thi^  kulimur 

Arrived  before  Abbas,  he  did  not  daxe  lift  his  eyes,  lest  he  should 
see  the  fatal  aigrette,  and  the  false  diamond  rise  up  in  judgment 
against  him.  Half  dead  with  fright,  he  thought  he  already  beheld 
the  fierce  rikas  advancing  with  their  horrid  hatchets  ** 

'  Bebut,  and  you,  Ismael-kazi,'  said  Abbas  to  them^  '  listen. 
Since,  of  the  two,  it  is  the  jeweller  who  best  administers  justiee,  let 
the  jeweller  be  a  judge,  and  the  judge  be  a  jeweller*  Ismae^  take 
Bebut*8  place  in  the  workshop  of  his  master  :  may  you  acquit  your- 
self as  well  in  his  office^  as  he  is  sure  to  do  in  yours.* 

The  sentence  was  punctually  executed  -,  aod  I  nm  told  that 
Ismael  turned  out  an  excellent  jeweller. 

•  Guards  of  the  Kmg  of  Persia. 
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Bebut-kazi^  on  his  side^  took  possession  of  his  phice.  He  was 
quite  determined  to  limit  his  ambition  to  becoming  the  husband  of 
Tamira,  and  living  hdiily.  He  immediately  asked  her  in  marriage^ 
and  was  immediately  aceepted.  Bebut  thought  himself  at  the  sum« 
mit  of  his  wishes.  He  was  forming  the  most  delightful  projects^ 
when  again  the  kalantar  of  Ispahan  appeared  at  his  door.  Stiti^ 
fiill  of  the  fright  into  which  this  worthy  person's  first  visit  had 
thrown  him,  he  received  him  with  more  flurry  than  politeness.  He 
inquired  confusedly  to  what  he  was  indebted  for  the  honour  of  this 
second  visit..  The  kalantar  re|>Ued>  *  When  I  went  to  the  house  of 
your  patron  to  transmit  to  you  the  maadate  of  the  magnanimous 
Abbas,  I  saw  there  the  beautiful  Tamira  with  the  gazelle  eyes, 
the  rose  of  Ispahan,  brmiant  as  the  azure  campac  whidSi  only  grows 
in  Paradise.  Her  glance  produced  on  me  the  magical  effect  of  the 
seal  of  Solomon,  and  T  resolved  to  take  her  for  my  wife.  I  went 
this  very  mommg  to  her  father,  but  his  word  was  given  to  you  j 
and  Bebut-kazi  is  the  only  obstacle  to  my  happiness.  Listen  !  I 
possess  great  riches^  and  lia^re  powerful  friends  -,  give  up  to  me  your 
claim  on  Tamira^  and,  ere  long,  I  will  get  you  appointed  divan- 
begbi  j  you  ahaU  be  the  chief  sovereign  of  justice  in  the  first  city 
in  the  uDiverse  ;  I  will  gi\  e  you  my  own  sister  for  a  wife,  she  who 
waa  formerly  the  nightingale  of  Iran,  the  dove  of  Babylon.  I  leave 
you  to  refkct  on  my  o0er ;  to-morrow  I  return  for  the  answer.* 

The  new  kazi  was  thunderstruck.  *  What !  yield  my  Tamira  to 
him  for  bis  sister  \.  ,  Why,  she  may  be  old  and  ugly ;  'tis  like  ex- 
changing a  pearl  of  Bahrein  for  one  of  Mascata  j  but  he  is  power- 
ful. If  I  do  not  consent,  ht^  will  deprive  me  of  my  place  3  and  I 
like  itiy  place ;  and  yet  L  would  freely  sacrifice  it  for  Tamira.  But 
were  I  no  longer  kazij  woiild  her  father  keep  his  promise  ?  Doubt- 
fiiL  I  love  Tanvira  more  than  all  the  world  ;  but  we  must  not  be 
selfish  J  we  must  forget  our  own  interest,  when  it  injures  those  we 
love.  To  deprive  Tamira  of  a  chance  of  being  the  wife  of  a  kalan- 
tar would  be  doing  her  nu  injury.  How  could  I  have  the  heart  to 
force  her  to  forego  such  a  glory,  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  poor 
itiisignifieant  kazi  that  I  am  1  1  should  never  get  over  it ;  'tis  done  ! 
I  win  immolate  my  happiness  to  hers !  I  s£iU  be  very  wretched ; 
but — but-^I  shaH  be  divan-beghi.' 

If  Bebut  the  Honest,  misled  by  dawning  avarice,  fancied  he  com- 
mitted his  first  fault  for  the  sake  of  love,  and  not  of  ambition,  he 
mnst  h8f*e  been  mideceived  when  these  two  rival  passions  came 
into  competition,  and  be  could  only  banish  the  first.  If  his  eyes 
were  not  opened,  those  of  the  world  began  to  be;  for,  from  that 
moment,  he  lost,  (when  he  hatf  more  need  of  them  than  ever,)  the 
esteem  and  confidence  he  had  hitherto  inspired,  and  became  known 
by  the  name  of  Bebut  the  Ambitious. 

Not  yet  aware  that  the  higher  we  rise  in  rank,  the  harder  we  find 
it  to  be  virtuous,  he  was  for  ever  flattering  himself  with  the  future. 
Orienfal  Herald,  FoL  18.  Q 
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Now>  his  conduct  was  to  be  «uch  i^  ^ould  edify  the  vbole  body  of 
the  magistracy  of  Ispahan,  of  which  he  was  becovie  the  head.  .  Ht 
would  not  be  satisfi^  with  going  to  Mecca  to  visit  the  black  stone; 
the  temple  of  Kaaba,  and  purifying  himself  in  the  waters  of  Zim*- 
zim,  the  miraculous  spring  which  God  caused  to  issue  from  the 
earth  for  Agar,  and  her  son  Ismael.  He  would  do  more ;  he  would 
distribute  a  double  zekath  ^  to  the  poor,  and  win  back  for  the 
divan-beghi  the  noble  title  which  the  people  gave  to  the  mechanic 
of  the  suburb  of  Julfa. 

The  first  judgment  which  he  pronounced  as  divan-beghi,  bore 
evidence  of  this  excellent  i^esolution  j  but  an  unfortunate  event  oc- 
curred, which  proved  the  truth  of  the  following  verse  of  the  re- 
nowned Ferdusi,  in  his  poem  of  the  '  Schah-nameh.*  f 

'  Our  firsi  fault,  like  the  prolific  poppy  of  Jboutige,  produces  seeds 
innumerable.  The  wind  wafts  them  away,  and  we  know  not  wher^ 
they  fall  or  when  they  may  rise }  but  this  we  know,  they  meet  us  ^t 
eveiy  step  upon  the  path  (f  life,  and  strew  it  with  plants  of  bitter^ 
ness  and  poison* 

The  royal  aigrette  of  Schah  Abbaa  was  again  broken^  and  im- 
mediately confided  to  an  old  comrade  of  Bebut<  He  had  not,  how* 
ever,  the  sirname  of '  Honest/  and  his  work  was  consequently  su^ 
jected  to  a  cautious  scrutiny.  Now,  it  M^as  dieco>vered  that  a  very 
fine  diamond  had  been  taken  fix)m  the  jigha  and  fraudulently  re- 
placed ;  the  unfortunate  jeweller  was  arrested  and  dragged  to  the 
tribunal  of  the  divan-beghi.  The  ambitious  Bebut  felt  that  there 
was  no  chance  for  him  if  he  did  not  hurry  the  affair  to  an  immediate 
close.  He  forthwith  condemned  his  innocent  fellow-li^urer  to 
the  punishment  due  to  his  own  iniquity^  and  the  sentence  was  exe- 
cuted on  the  instant. 

His  conscience  told  him  that  a  man  like  him  was  unworthy  to 
administer  justice  to  his  fellow-citizens.  A  pilgrimage  to  Mecca 
would  now  no  longer  suffice  to  appease  his  remorse ;  his  ambition 
told  him  it  could  be  lulled  by  nothing  but  luxury  and  splendour. 
By  severe  exactions,  he  amassed  large  simis  3  and  by  gifts  contrived 
to  gain  over  the  most  infiuential  members  of  the  divan ;  he  this 
got  appointed  Khan  of  Schamachia,  and,  from  the  modest  distinc- 
tions of  the  judicature,  he  passed  to  the  turbulent  honours  of  mili- 
tary power, — a  change  by  no  means  rare  in  Persk. 

Abbas  was  then  collecting  all  his  forces  to  march  against  the 
province  of  Kandahar,  and  to  reduce  the  A%hans^  who  nave  since 

*  Zekath  is  the  Persian  name  for  the  tithe  of  alms  which  the  Koran 
enjoins  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor. 

f  Schah-nameh  signifies  the  royal  book.  It  was  composed  bv  order  of 
Mahmovd  the  Gaznevide.  and  contams  in  60,000  disticki,  the  ni^ry  of 
the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Jrervia. 
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rnled  orer  his  descendantfl.  In  the  battles  fought  on  thk  occasion^ 
Bebut  the  Ambitious  gained  the  signal  favour  of  one  equally  ain*> 
bitious  ;  for  Abbas  was  an  indefEitigable  conqueror^  whom  fortune^ 
with  all  her  favours^  could  never  satisfy. 

The  Khan  of  Schamachia  was  so  thoroughly  devoted  to  hii 
master^  so  blindly  subservient  to  his  will,  that  he  presently  became 
his  confidant.  He  was  the  very  man  for  the  favour  of  a  despot  | 
he  had  no  opinion  of  his  own,  and  could  always  find  good  reasoni 
for  those  to  which  he  assented.  This^  in  the  eyes  of  Abbas^  con- 
stituted an  excellent  coimsellor. 

The  monarch  triumphed.     Conqueror  of  the  Kurdes,  the  Geor«» 

g'ans,  the  Turks,  and  the  Afghans,  he  re-entered  Ispahan  in  triumph, 
e  had  already  made  it  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  and  now  pro* 
posed  to  himself  to  enjoy  there  quietly,  in  the  midst  of  his  glory, 
the  fruits  of  his  vast  conquests  :  but  the  heart  of  the  ambitious 
can  never  know  repose.  The  grandeur  of  the  sovereign  crushed 
the  people  j  Abbas  felt  this  -,  he  knew  that,  though  powerful,  he  was 
detested  -,  he  trembled  even  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  palace.  In 
pursuance  of  the  Oriental  policy  which  has  of  late  years  been  intro- 
duced into  Eurqpe,  h»  resolved  to  give  a  diversion  to  the  general 
hailred,  which,  in  conoentrating  itself  towards  a  single  point,  en- 
dangered the  safety  of  his  throne.  With  this  design,  he  established^ 
in  the  ^prineipal  towns,  numerous  colonies  from  the  nations  he  had 
Qonquered,  and  gave  them  privileges  which  excited  the  jealousy  ot 
1^  original  inhabitants.  The  nation  immediately  divided  into  two 
powerful  fiietions,  the  one  calling  itself  the  Folenks,  the  other  the 
Felenks  party.  Abbas  took  care  to  keep  up  their  strength  i  by  al- 
ternately exciting  and  moderating  their  violence,  he  distracted  their 
attention  from  the  affairs  of  government.  The  disputes  between 
theiii  suujciiiiiL-^  iiaAiJ  very  serious  5  but  they  were  kept  under 
until  the  festival  of  the  birth-day  of  the  Schah ;  on  that  occasion, 
the  contendcTii  were  at  last  permitted  to  show  their  joy  by  a  general 
fight.  Armed  with  sticks  and  stones,  they  strewed  the  streets  with 
bodies  of  the  dying  and  the  dead.  Then  the  royal  troops  suddenly 
appeared,  and  proclaiming  the  day's  amusements  at  an  end,  with 
slashes  of  their  sskhrts  djrove  back  the  Folenks  and  the  Falenks  to 
their  hcitiies.. 

But  no  sooner  had  this  great  politician  ceased  to  fear  his  people, 
than  he  began  first  to  dread  his  court,  and  next,  his  own  fJEonily. 
Of  his  three  sons,  two  had,  by  his  command,  been  deprived  of 
sight.  By  the  laws  of  Persia,  Ihey  were  consequently  declared  in- 
capable of  reigning,  and  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Alamuth.* 
He  had  only  one  now  remaining.    This  was  the  noble  and  generpus 

■II ■■  ■>!  Ill  l»ll  I.  .. 

*  That  is  to  say,  the  CasHe  ^  the  Deai.  It  was  situated  in  the  Ma« 
zanderan,  (the  ancient  Hireama),  and  had  been  the  abode  of  0ie  Old 
Man  of  the  Mountain,  thePHnce  of  Assassins. 
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Sa6  Mirza — tbe  delight  of  his  fitther^  and  the  hope  of  the  people. 
His  briUiant  ipmlUkfe,  ho\if<ever;  w^re  dedtitied  onlf  to1)^hi»^^- 
stniotioD; 

Abbas  Tvas  one  day  musings  with  some  uneasinesi^  on  tbe  valour 
and  popular  virtues  of  bis  son,  when  the  youiig  priDce  eiiddisnly 
appeared*  Hq  threw  himself  at  his  fat  her 'is  feeL  He  presented 
him  a  uote  which  he  had  just  received,  and  ia  whichj  wUhoiit  dis- 
covering their  i^iimes,  the  nobles  of  the  "kingdom  declared  their 
weariness  of  his  ty runny.  Tliey  proposed  to  the  )'oiitb  to  ascend 
the  throne,  and  undertook  to  clear  his  way  to  K  Safi  Mirza,  in- 
dignant at  a  project  which  tended  to  tiir5  him  into  a  parricidej  de^ 
dared  all  to  the  Scbah,  and  placed  himself  entirely  at  his  di.sposal. 
Abbas  embraced  bim,  covered  liim  with  caresses,  and  felt  his 
affection  for  him  increase  j  but^  from  that  moment,  bis  fears  re- 
doubled. His  anxiety  even  prevented  him  from  sleeping.  In 
order  to  get  at  the  conspirators^  he  caused  numbers  of  really  inno- 
cent persons  to  die  in  tortures  *  andj  feeling  that  every  execution 
rendered  hiJii  still  more  odious^  he  feared  that  bis  son  would  be  again 
solicited^  and  would  not  again  have  virtue  to  rcsbt* 

Tbks  state  of  terror  and  suspicion  becoming  insupportable  to 
him,  he  resolved  to  rid  himself  of  it  at  any  cost.  A  slave  wa» 
ordered  to  murder  tbe  Prince-  lie  refused  to  obey,  and  present^ 
bis  own  bead»  ^  Have  I,  then,  none  but  ingratcs  and  traitors 
bout  me,  to  eat  my  bread  and  salt  ?  *  cried  Abbas,—  '  ]  swear  by 
my  sabre  and  by  the  EoraOj  that,  to  him  who  will  remove  Sali 
Mirza,  my  generosity  and  gratitude  shall  he  boundless/  Jlebut 
the  Ambitious  advanced,  and  said, — *  It  is  written,  tbat  what  the 
King  wills  cannot  be  wrong.  To  me  thy  \vjli  is  sajcred — it  shall 
be  obeyed/  He  went  imiuediaiely  to  seek  the  Friuce.  He  tnet 
bim  earning  out  of  tlie  balh,  accomjmtiied  by  a  single  akta  or 
valet.  He  drew  faia  aabre»  and  preaenting  the  Royid  mandate,-^ 
'  Safi  Mirza/  said  be,  '  submit !  Thy  father  wills  thy  deadi ! ' 
'  My  &tfaer  wills  my  death  I '  ex£kimed.theiitifbttUQaie  Pritice,  with 
a  tone  ^^more  in  sorrow  than  m  anger."  '  What  haVe  I  done,  that 
he  should  hate  me } '    And  Bebut  laid  him  dead  at  hid  feet. 

As  a  reward  ior  his  crime.  Abbas  sent  him  the  royal  vest,  called 
the  calaaU,  and  isunediately  created  him  his  EtiimiidDulet,  or 
Prime  Mittister. 

Paternal  love,  however,  presently  resumed  its  power.  Eemorse 
now  produced  the  same  effect  upon  the  King,  as  terror  had  done 
before.  His  nights  seemed  endless^  The  bleeding  shade  of  his 
son  incessantly  appeared  before  him,  banishifig  the  peace  and 
slumber  to  which  it  had  been  sacrificed.  Shrouded  in  the  garb  of 
mourning,  the  Modardh  of  Pernia  dismissed  ail  pleasm!«  from  his 
Conrt ;  and,  ifttring  th^tiest  of  bis  lifb,  eottld  not  be  known  by  Ms 
attire  A'om  the  meanest  of  his  subjects. 
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Oq^!  4tiiyo)ie  ^enik  fod:  JBebiU^  Tvfao  found,  himjatending.  on  the 
steps  of  his  throne,  entirely  clothed  in  scarlet,  the  red  t\^rban  of 
twelve  folds  around  hi?  head, — in  short,  in  the  garb  assumed  hy 
the  Kin^a  of  Persia  when  j>repafing  to  pronounce  the  decree  of 
death.  Bebut  shuddered.  '  It  is  written/  said  the  Schah,  •  that 
what  the  King  wills  cannot  be  wrong.  Give  me  to-day  the  same 
proof  of  tby  obedience  which  tliou  dictst  once  before^  Bebut,  thou 
List  a  son — bring  me  his  liead  ! '  Bebut  attempted  to  speak- 
'  Bebutj  Etinaadoulet,  Khan  of  Scharaacbia — is,  then,  tby  ambi- 
tion satiated  J  that  thoii  hesitatest  lo  satisfy  ray  commands  }  Obey  1 
Tby  life  depends  on  it  !* 

Bebut  returned  with  the  head  of  his  only  child.  'Well/  said 
the  father  of  Miria,  with  a  horrid  smjlc,  'How  dost  feel  ? ' — '  Let 
tbeae  teari  tell  you  how,"  answered  the  unhappy  Khan  :  ^  I  have 
killed  with  my  own  hand  the  being  I  loved  best  on  earth.  You  caa 
ask  nothing  beyond,  Tliis  day,  for  the  lirsl  time»  1  have  cursed 
ambition,  which  could  subject  me  to  a  necessity  like  this/ — '  Go/ 
said  the  IMonarch  :  *  You  can  now  judge  what  you  have  made  me 
suflTer,  in  murdering^  uiy  son.  Ambition  has  rendered  us  the  two 
most  wretched  beings  in  the  Empire,  But,  be  it  y out  comfort, 
that  your  ambition  can  soar  no, higher j  for  this  last  deed  has 
brought  you  on  a  level  with  your  Sovereign.* 

*  A  King  ct^y  ordering  one  af  his  sutijects  to  cut  off  the  hend  of 
hia  own  ehiU),  and  beiaj^  f>bcyed,  i;^  a  eiroumitancc  sa  niijnstroa.^  that 
it  would  )ippear  heronfTall  possiHUity,  if  it  were  nt*l  supijorti^d  by  nu- 
merous e.xamplcs.  But,  iucredible  qb  it  may  aeetn*  it  only  uitjnta  tbo 
commoQ  maiineTa  of  a  Court,  where  tyranny^  and  the  vice.^i  wiik-h  it  en^ 
Ifendeps^  dtoj2:ether  extio^isb  the  inflncnce  of  aatorc.  !  will  cite  some 
instances  in  |>r<iof  of  what  1  allege,  from  the  Reig^n  of  Safi  the  First, 
the  iucceetaor  of  Abbas,  and  sou  of  the  siune  Safi  Mtrza  mcutioitcd  la 
this  narratifei. 

Tftie  Sohah  Safiy  after  havhi^^  with  Ids  own  hand  pat  to  deatii  a  purt  of 
his  fiunUyMfor*  at  tibtfH  time,  ia  the  C^urt  of  Persia,  Aere  were  bo  re- 
gular exe<nitk>ners— the  Soveveign  either  exeeuting  his  sentences  him- 
self^ or  charging  the  first  person  he  saw  to  do  it  for  him,>--he  next 
resolved  to  rid  himself  also  of  the  three  sons  of  Isa-Khan,  his  tmele; 
and,  arfter  tke  murder,  ovdered  the  three  bloody  h«ads  to  foe  served  up  at 
the  table  of  their  father  and  mother !  The  latter  remained  for  a  moment 
thunderstruck  at  this  horrible  sight ;  but  soon  throwing  herself  at  ^e 
feet  of  Safi,  she  kissed  them,  and  said, — *An  is  well.  May  God  give 
the  King  a  Iwsg  and  glorious  life!^  Isa-Khan  added,  that^  for  from 
feeing'  dispieasiire  at  such  a  spectadbv  had  he  known  that  Safi  desired 
the  heads  of  his  children^  he  w#uld  hai^  antiopoted  his  orders^  and 
hro^ght  them  to  him  himself. 

Some  time  after.  8eh»b-S«&  put  to  death  the  Grand  Master  of  his 
Guard*  hy  the  hand  of  one  of  the  partioular  friends  of  that  officer,  who 
did  not  suffer  his  intimacy  to  induce  him  to  decline  the  commission. 
Having  aftenvards  called  to  him  the  son  of  the  victim^  he  inquired  what 
he  thought  of  the  death  of  his  father.  '  Why  do  you  call  hhn  my  father  V 
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Abbas  received  from  bis  subjects  and  posterity  tbe  simame  of 
nK  GREAT.  Bebut  tbe  Ambitious  was  presently  known  only  by 
tbe  title  of  Bebut  the  infamous.  It  is  said,  be  was  a  sbort  time 
after  stabbed  by  tbe  son  of  tbe  unlbrtunate  jewi^kr,  wbdtn  he  faai 
so  unjustly  condemned  to  deatb  wben  divan«>begbi.  Thus  were  tbe 
words  of  tbe  poet  Ferdusi  verified.  His  first  feult  was  tbe  cause  of 
all  tbe  (Hbers,  and  tbeir  common  punisbment. 


S  o  N  K  ■  t. 

In  ii^lncy^  h«r  Itttk  band  would  skara 
Eacb  baby  gift  *,  nor  could  sbe  tbink  tbe  flow«r 
Or  fruit  were  sweet,  until  tbe  bappy  hour 
Of  giving  balf  away — in  cbildbood  fair 
She  still  pursued  tbe  same  unselikb  oare^ 
To  twine  her  roses  round  some  oiher*s  bower ; 
And  when  at  last  her  young  heart  felt  tbe  power 
Of  trustful  love,  sbe  deemed  that  others  Were 
As  innocent ;  and  thus  her  soul  Was  given. 

Not  With  chill  compromise,  but  whole  and  tttt. 
Forgetful  of  herself,  alas  !  and  heaven. 

Until  she  found  that  man*B  cold  perfidy 
Can  leave  the  unpitied  victim  in  her  tears 
To  weep  his  hour  of  triumph  through  corroding  years. 


cried  the  monster.  '  I  recof^nise  no  father  but  my  SoVereigk.  BleMed 
be  he  in  all  his  actions ! '  How  fond  the  people  of  these  coufttrias  itiait 
be  of  life  I 

Chardin  and  Tavemier  abound  with  similar  accounts,  which  ftov  to 
what  a  degree  the  words  vice  and  virtue  vary  in  their  value  and  si^iftca* 
tion  amonjBf  these  nations  with  the  varyinfif  characters  of  their  difierent 
Vin^.  Tlie  Ambitious,  once  in  the  path  of  shame  and  distinction,  for 
they  were  there  always  synonvmous,  were  forced  to  proceed  in  the  same 
course  to  the  end  of  the  chapter ;  as  those  once  initiated  in  the  mysteries 
of  Isis,  could  never  retrace  their  steps.  In  these  royal  dens,  where  hu- 
manity was  treated  as  hi^  treason,  and  pity  as  sedition,  twenty  orlmca 
were  often  necessary  to  procure  fVMTgivetiess  fdv  a  single  good  actidti. 
Thevenot  relates,  that  a  young  Akhta  of  Safi,  having  turned  liit  head 
that  he  might  not  see  that  of  a  P^^siaa  noble  cut  into  pieces^  the  Schah 
remarkedk--*'  Since  your  sight  is  so  delieate»  it  must  be  useless  to  youf  * 
and  immediately  commanded  his  eyes  to  be  torn  out. 
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Dttcmiiri  M  SiniKAiiY  Comwwsvt  voe  Covstbugtitb  Qon- 

.rMCyi!*  (OF  FAJU.IAIfBNT>  AUD  OF   CoUBT«   0|F  JuSfllGB, 

No.  vm. 

Ik  18f24,  (March  1,)  Mr.  Abercrombie  brought  before  the  House 
of  Commons  a  complaint  of  a  breach  of  privilege  committed  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  The  circumstances  on  which  this  complahit  was 
fbmxled,  bear  some  analogy  to  those  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
House  was  called  on  two  former  occasions.  On  tbe  first  of  these,  Mr. 
Burke  contented  himself  widi  uttering  a  digoified  reply  to  Lord  Thur- 
low*s  mtemperanoe;  and  on  the  last^  Mr.  Whitbread  jaatde  a  mean 
attempt  to  avenge  the  offensive  expressions  of  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  on  the  printer  who  had  faithfully  reported  them.  Mr.  Aber- 
crombie adopted  neither  of  these  courses,  but  proposed  to  institute 
iome  proceeding  i^aSnst  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  nature  of  which 
neither  he  nor  any  of  his  friends  explained.  They  insisted  that  the 
breach  of  pfivili^  was  matnifest  and  aggravated ;  that  they  were 
bound  to  resent  it,  in  proportion  to  the  rank  of  the  person  from 
whom  it  had  proceeded  -,  and  endeavoured,  by  such  addresses  to  the 
passions,  to  induce  the  House  to  take  a  leafi  in  the  dark,  by  com- 
mitting itvelf  to  *  demand  of  redress  in  some  form,  by  concurring 
in  Mr.  Abercrombie'e  motion,  '  that  Mr«  JRarquharson,  of  233, 
Strand,  (the  short-hand  writer,)  be  ordered  to  attend  the  House  to- 
morrow/ No  fewer  than  10^  were  willing  to  take  this  leap  -,  but 
161  refused,  and  thereby  saved  the  House  from  being  placed  in  a 
sitnatioh  of  the  greatest  embarrassment,  from  which  it  could  neither 
advance  with  safety,  nor  retreat  with  dignity. 

Now,  if  there  were  any  truth  in  the  pretences  under  which  the 
House  seizes  upon  editors  of  newspapers  and  pamphleteers,  and 
sends  them  to  Newgate, — if  their  injurious  comments  on  its  pro- 
deediikga.  Or  tfaoee  of  individual  members,  were,  as  Lord  £lien- 
borough  said,  as  red  obstructions  aa  the  fbrcibie  prevention .  of 
members  firom  attending  in  their  places,  the  rejection  of  Mf.  Aber^^ 
crombie's  motion  would  have  been  disgmcefiil ;  for,  undoubtedly, 
the  higher  the  quarter  whence  any  real  obstruction  proceeds,  the 
floore  does  it  concern  the  respectability  and  usefulness  of  the  House, 
and  the  interests  of  their  constituents,  that  it  should  be  effectually 
abataL  But  since  thf»se  pretences  are  founded  in  an  absurd  fiction, 
fttti  since  tlwy  have  betrayed  the  House  into  injustice  in  every  in- 
stance in  which  they  have  been  acted  upon^  it  was  far  better  that 
tiie  Jlotte  should  be  awed  from  entering  on  an  unjustifiable  and 
impracticable  course,  ^ough  its  forbearance  ^ovki  not  be  ascribed 
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totfieMMMtiliibtived;'    Tte^fmii|cJtoiiotte«iihnaitiiBitifli^ 

If  it  :^l]tmlJ  t?\  er  again  be  nH^mpted  tn  raise  iif[U«atiat)  of  privlleg«a 
on  nn  aUe^tioD  of  end  Rinic  live  contempt.     ■    ^  ^  i  ^*     '  '  i     ''*'  ^  >  * 

It  IS  not  necessary  to  state  all  tte  teclitiifctil  tft*PiVA(ii^  cti  *fllft" 
ptftctice  of  tiie  Coiitt  of  Cbancpry  which  Mr.  Abercronibie  made  in 
hia  speech  in  support  of  ^Ir.  \™Uams's  motion  on  that  snljject  on 
the  94  th  of  February,  These  were,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
inaei: urate! ^  reported  in  some  of  the  newspapeins :  and  the  Lord 
ChaneeUorj  t^Iio  imaccoimtablf  took  it  for  granted  that  the  report 
which  was  put  into  his  hai]ds  was  correct,  when  he  ought  to  have 
been  well  assured  that  Mr,  Abercrombie  could  not  possibly  have 
fallen  into  the  niistakes  which  the  erroneous  repon  of  his  .speech 
attribtited  to  him,  took  occa*;ion,  on  the  28th  February,  to  pronounce, 
from  his  seat  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  a  peremptory  contradiction 
of  nil  the  points  whicli  had  been  inisrepreBented  in  the  printed 
speech.  There  was  nothing  objectionable  in  the  mode  of  his  con- 
tradiction, except  in  the  following  passages  :  '  With  respect  to  ap- 
peals and  rehearings,  it  h  supposed  that  I  have  heard  them  on  new 
evidence f  and  thereby  brought  discredit  on  Bon^e  part  of  the  Court 
(the  Vice  Chancellor.)  It  is  un  utter  Jahehood' — 'Therefore, 
really  before  things  arc  s6  represented,  particnlaHy  by  ^ntlemen 
with  goiims  on  thf.ir  baekSj  they  shoald  at  least  take  aire  to  be  ac- 
curalej  for  it  is  their  business  to  be  m.^  This  was  the  head  and 
front  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  offending.  Considering  his  c2tpres- 
sions  as  intemperate  and  indecorous^  they  carried  their  own  sufR' 
*  lent  punishment  along  with  them  5  considering  them  as  an  attack 
em  Mr.  Abcvevombio,  they  wer&iqialif  hahnieflB^^flndl/fellTclMvf  lof 
ibeir  object. .  Wbat  a  sj^^etadev  ihrni^,  <  'woldd  tiie  Hdtse  bf tCoiiH* 
BKics  bave  afforded^  if  it  had  {MMM^od^tofaddmasUie  Ktng.tfi^itt 
mah  and  angry  word  which  ought  tnoi>to»ihiihr«^  been:  spbktaii!  How 
many  (^  hisprosectitora  or  judges  uroiddhave  beea^talitlad  talibrow: 
a  etone.at  bisn  !  Whai  a  coatrMit  between  tueh  a|pr6oeediii£^  «od 
the.ixn|>eaohiD9nt$  of  two  of  Lord  £ldoa*s  pMdeoes^otis.for  bocrttpn 
tioo  in  their  .high  offices  I  ,,_.'»!.., 

I/et  OS  now  ctdmly  i^Vievtr  gdme  of  ^be  matif^  iM>t^%le  tMng^  thdf 
wti^  said,  Mn  the  heat  of  deb^t^/  t>n  thi^  Isrt  of 'March,  ^&i4.  Mr. 
Ah^rlinnnl)!^  Said  t  »*  If,  off  ttie  eonWtty,  it  ^ to  "he  ptw<«d  ihat  the 
scat  of  justice  has  been  degraded  by  the  iMiVc^ittlih  it  oiydlfe 
statements  aod.  assertions,  hnpt^g  Id  nkeopiiAoBs  attd  atiifemeiits 
which  I  never  uttered  nor  cnAertaiofid/ etid  tending  toirehdarmean 
inftupaopia  and  d^naded  indtvidu^r^^^Hd  if  M  thisr  oaa  be  done  vidi^*: 
OKit  rcdr^ess/lhen  I  ask  lof  vrhat  :iiae«[re>lhe.firivikge0  oftbis  Hitonei 
and  what  must  be  tbe.condilion  of.  every  megnber  of  the  ptofsssioii 
of  theteWy  who  either  is  at  pceseiit>.or  imay  beh^eafter,  aMembw 
of  the  House  ^V-^  Itia  not  a  foniial4>.bul  a aiibstantiid  hreadb  of ^irih 
vikge,  aidireet  aUtek^m  the<aeourity)aiid  freedtAnei debaHe,  'wfaick 
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ifl  IhetoiilyJnellbnito  €ljm)t(ofi  pfftwk^ea  Wlmt)ifl.ihi«taHtMm  oi 
aBjiMcii4>^cf'  tbkfionie,  if  tbe  iiord  Cbmocikir.iwr  >Loid  Chief 
Justice  of  the:  King's  Be  neb,  amy  presumQ  to  put  f&Ut  sUiemenls 
inio  lus  luoutb,  and  eeod  him  forth  a  disgntcecl,  an^J,  as  far  as  the 

authority  of  the  judgiutiiit- seal  can  go,  a  ruiued  icidividiLil?  By 
virhaL  tenure  ahiiU  we  then  hold  the  freedom  of  debate,  buJt  at  tb© 
TMiU  and  cajiriee  of  any  Lord  Chnacellor  and  any  Cbief  Juiitice  ?  If 
Uiia  ccmdition  be  intolerable  to  dl  the  Members  of  the  House ^  how 
much  UJore  fatal  will  it  be  to  those  Memtier?  who  nbo  belonj^  to 
the  profession  of  the  U\v,  if  they  are  subject,  for  what  they  say  ip 
this  Uou$e,  to  be  deuounced  by  the  JUird  ChAncellor  from  the 
Bench  ! — if  any  of  the  JudgeSj  when  any  thing  is  uttered,  or ^aid 
to  be  utt^redj  ia  the  House,  which  torches  thdtr  feelings,  aje  to  de- 
uounee  in  the  Court  whi^re  he  practis^^  a  man  who  exists  only  bf 
his  honest  exertisona  in  his  profession,  and  ^o  destroy  in  a  moment, 
by  a/aisa  statement^  his  character  not  only  as  a  professional  man, 
but  a&  a  gentleni£|n  and  a  wan  of  bimour  !-T-if  the  House  do  not 
protect  its  Jlenjbers  from  this  tyranny  and  despotism — (for  what 
can  be  greater  tyranny  and  despotism  I  caiinot  conceive ) — nay,  if  it 
do  not  ^'cure  itself  ai^iinst  all  control  of  thi$  kind, — if  Lord  £ldpa 
be  alltvwed  to  extin^UJsb  any  Member  of  tbjs  House,  by  uttertDg 
these  things  of  huia  from  tlie  ju^ment-seat^  of  what  avail  i^  the 
freedom  of  debate^ — particiilarly  to  any  man  who  shall  at  onoe  be  a 
lyicmber  of  the  It<?u?<?#  <*i>*i  t*f  tiie  profea&ioo  of  the  law  T — *  Xfttf 
ft$i^ii  mill  be  tQ  luy,  Ifht  bur  of  t^ngiand  prostrute  at  ifm/^et  of  Lord 

r  Heii^ut  itijtiimjCBQkightoliBtjfy  theheali^iestj^^  oik  tke 

bead  Af'liOfd'iEldmi.  .  Tb  hair»  been  exposed  to  what  tended  to 
Knd^hiiiv^MifaiaouBvaiid.degvaded/  'ditgvaded/  ^ruined/  and 
'«fttlngaudi6d/'thr"«rlKykifo0ce'af  the  tendency  in  ^estion  reBiding* 
in^iitokatcttMnts/  or'Htthier  in  stoteosents  which  had  reference 
tom  snpposedifpeeeb  which  ^mks  never  epolKn,  nor  imended  to  be 
spfiken!  And  how  didj  tiie  fieuA  really  etand  witli  respeet  to  the 
^vetended  danger  of  degradation  and  ruin  to  Mn  Abercrombie  ? 
l^p^fx^Ti^T^Y.msyf^T,^    '  Jt^  is.iiijeoiwjini^B  timlt.  anv  man  can 

STA^D  KiaJ^Efl  Xn^i  MX  nQJfOVjf^Anjkff^  V^lBNiP  JN.f^BLlC  aKTIMAr 
TION,      Pfl^a4)^AI4nr,  7H«;KB.r^i|UB»  HB,BA«.N9F  VU^.ShlQMTJ^T  INo 

TBajuBT  JN  TAta42.^aino;«  r  . 

'Mn  Bueiigfaaai  directed  bb  ar|g«nMn4»  ad  verMmdiwfi,  and 
urged  ihe'Houae  to^  proceed  in  tbecoirrse  of  vMenee  opened  for  it, 
becaueeit  had eften  done  so  before  when  theihie  of  BMaif^  fAdi- 
Tidnab  Was  edncenscid;  nad  troutd  never  be  «bfe  to  d^  ^o  again?  if  ft 
shfmk  from  attacking  <the  Lend  Chaneellor.  ■  This  speech  was 
nmat  gftitifying,  becsose  it  «oMained  a  sort  of  assoratiee  lind 
plodgn  tbaityif  UiiBiatldmpl fki]ed,iiotbin^shni]A^  sfaoaldcver  again 
be  nio?ed  in  tfae^Uonfle  «f  Commons.    Sesid<es  bis  (Mr.  Aber- 
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ciombie*6)  dmracteTi  acro$s  which  not  a  shadow  ofu  ikadihoiimen 
thrown  in  the  esHntation  rf  theie  who  know  him^  and  whick  oow^ 
by  the  eonfesston  of  all  men^  has  been  so  unJufitifiaUy  attacked  5  be- 
sides tbis^  is  there  not  a  higber  interest  concerned  in  the  piDeseiit 
question,-*-the  interesl  of  the  privileges  of  tbii^  Houfieoii, Parlia- 
ment } — privil^es  whioh^  if  the  gross  attaok  Ufmn  them^  which  bw 
been  brought  under  our  notiee,  be  disregtffded,  can.  exist  00  longer^ 
except  to  be  laughed  at  by  those  who  hate  us>-^to  be  trampled  oa 
by  those  \^'ho  would  assail  n% — to  be  found  powerful  against  the 
w^kj  and  impotent  ag'aiii^t  the  powerful/ — *  I  cannot  conceive 
that  hcreaflt^r,  if  the  case  passes  unnoticed,  it  in  ill  be  any  thing 
less  than  insane  to  talk  of  vindicaf  ing^  against  more  humble  indivi- 
duah,  the  privileges  which  the  Chancellor  19  admitted  to  have  vio- 
lated; for  no  one,  1  imapne,  will  deny  that  he  lias  most  grossly 
violated  the  privile*^cg  of  Parliament/™*  If  wc  refuse  to  deal  with 
this  offence,  and  reserve  our  privileges  to  cnish  those  humbler  in- 
dividuals, from  wbo^e  attacks  we  have  no  danger  to  apprehemJ» 
even  for  thi,=i  ignoble  purpose  they  will  be  ineffectual/ — ^  It  will  be 
ridiculous  to  arm  ourselves  with  the  terrors  of  privilege,  to  guard 
against  ridicule  or  invective,  while  we  take  no  means  to  secure 
ourselves  against  a  repetition  of  this  gross  and  dangerous  attack  on 
the  freedom  of  our  debateSj  and  the  independence  of  so  mtiny  of  our 
Members/ 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Scarlett  siirpassed  all  that  were  delivered  that 
night  in  extravagance  of  vehemence  3  and  the  fblbwing  speeimen 
of  rant  and  sophistry,  showing  that  tbe  House  should  consider  itself 
bound  to  act^  as  it  would  do,  if  Lord  EUhn  Add  actually' stripped 
Mr.  JbercrcimMe  of  his  gown  and  of  his  fortune,  and  sent  him  to  prv* 
son,  was  deceived  with  '  loud  and  repeated  cheers/*-^'  I  would  su(^ 
pose  that  the  Chancellor,  or  any  other  Judge,  bady  for  any  expres* 
sions  used  by  a  Member  of  that  Honse^  proeeeiied  to  coaumti  him 
to  prieon»— «what  would  the  House  say  ?-*-what  would  it  do  insacb 
a  case  ?  I  woukl  ask,  would  not  the  Hotse  consider  suckaprdoeadr 
ing  a  gross  violation  of  the  privileges  ^  Suppose  the  CluuicellorJ 
or  the  Judge,  had  proceeded  against  the  Member  by  some  process 
of  the  Court,  would  not  the  House  consider  such  a  proceeding  a 
gross  and  violent  invasion  of  its  privileges  }  I  ask  the  House,  then, 
are  they  prepared  to  say  that  they  would  preserve  the  persons  and 
property  of  ita  Members  from  attacks  of  the  Chancellori  but  that 
they  are  ready  to  surrender  their  characters  to  be  disposed  of  at 
his  pleasure  }  For  myself,  if  I  were  to  a<ct  according  to  my  own 
feelings,  I  would  mych  rather  that  the  Chancellor  should  send  me 
to  prison, — I  would  much  rather  that  he  should  3trip  n^e  of  my  for- 
tune and  of  my  gown>  than  call  me  a  liar»  (loudf  arid  repeated 
cheers,)  than  caU  me  a  Uar  from  the  seat  of  justice/  ,(Ce?i^m,u«^ 
cheers.) 
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'  Mr«  Tt«m«y*ft  speech  was  much  to  the  same  purpose  as  Mr. 
BrouglHtm^s.  '  If  the  Hoase  suhmit  tamely  to  this  insult,  nev^ 
again  lei  us  hear  a  word  about  privileges/  (in  cases  of  constructive 
attempt,)  Amefi,  Amen  !  '  My  opinion  Is  directly  the  contrary  5 
and  I  state  it  not  for  the  purpose  of  a  speech,  but  because  I  do  in 
tfsf  con^ence  believe,  that  if  this  unhappy  precedent  be  established, 
il  will  pt^evMt  the  possibility  of  our  ever  exercising  our  privileges 
fligain.*  If  it  shall  entail  the  consequence  apprehended  by  Mr. 
Tiertiey>  it  will  be  the  most  happy  precedent  in  the  file. 

In  the  speech  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  there  are  such  strains  of 
exaggeration  as  are  very  little  in  accordance  with  his  eminent  ta- 
lents and  high  reputation.  *  I  cannot  refrain  from  making  a  few 
observations  on  a  question  which  is  undoubtedly  one  ai  vital  im- 
portance, convinced,  as  I  feel,  that  the  rejection  of  the  present 
ihotion  would  be  one  of  the  most  fatal  blows  that  was  ever  struck 
at  the  privileges  of  this  House,  and  at  the  constitution  and  liberties 
of  this  country,* — '  If  the  House  refuse  to  inquire  into  the  charge 
now  made  against  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  they  will  cast  a 
stigma  upon  the  profession  of  which  I  had  once  the  honour  to  be 
an  humble  member,  and  the  members  of  which  ought  for  ever  to  be 
excluded  from  this  House,  if  they  are  to  be  placed  in  Such  a  miser- 
able and  precarious  dependence  on  the  Judges  of  the  Crown.' — '  If 
this  is  to  be  endured,  the  standing  orders  of  the  Grand  Committee 
of  JuiBtlce,  which  for  centuries  have  formed  a  part  of  the  functions 
and  privileges  of  this  House,  ought  to  be  erased  from  our  journals. 
They  witt  be  a  satire  on  our  proceedings ;  they  will  remain  only  as 
landmarks  to  show  how  we  have  degenerated  from  our  forefathers, 
who  regarded  them  as  an  essential  part  of  the  Constitutiod,  and 
who  considered  their  maintenance  a  fundamental  part  of  their  duty.' 
-^'  The  true  question  in  this  case  is  this.  Is  there  any  Member  of 
this  Hoiuse  who  can  deny  that  a  breach  of  our  privileges  has  been 
committed >  None'  '  Sir  James  had  heard  several  Members  ex- 
|.it:-^iy  vj.iiy  it,  Litui  i.M  AicHtc^ers  denied  it  by  their  votcs ! 

Mr,  Wynn  said,  '  he  hnd  no  doubt  that  the  Chancellor  mighty  if 
he  had  thought  fit,  have  jmni^bed  the  printer  of  the  publication  In 
question,  (Mr*  Abcrerombic's  >l>eech,)  for  a  contempt  of  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Court ;  but  would  that  have  been  a  dignified  course  > 
{Hear,  hear,  ttcar.)  Certainly  a  most  undignified,  a  most  unjust 
cduriie.  But  why  should  it  be  lawful  for  a  Judge  to  do  any  judicial 
act  that  may  be  so  charade ri.se(!  ?  Is  it  not  equally  undignified  and 
unjust  in  the  House  of  Comttions  to  attach  printers  in  the  same 
summary  manijt*r?  Yet  they  consider  the  power  of  degrading 
themselves  by  such  violent  and  indecent  proceedings  one  of  the 
flowers  ol'  Uicir  priviieges,  and,  to  use  the  language  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh, '  a  vital  part  of  the  Constitution  and  Liberties  of  this 
country  !* 
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In  August  182 1,  Bombay  was  di^dtiDcd  tu  aflbrcl  anotlier  lEigUoce 
of  suiTHiiary  pynishment,  for  a  construed ve  contemiJi  agiiinst  Ihe 
Supreme  Court/^  but  more  ag^a\  ated^  aiore  coajplicateS,  and  ia- 
volving  tliG  reputation  uf  a  raan  -^^bo  had  hitberU>  enjnyed  a  very 
large  share  of  the  ad nii ratio u,  respect,  and  eateeoi  of  his  counlry- 
men.  Tliis  case  is  indeed,  conceived  and  executed  in  the  true 
spirit  ^>f  despotism  j  all  its  Imcaiiie^ts  have  a  sUarpnesa  of  finish 
that  indicate  the  hall tl  of  a  ma^^ter  ;  and  tlie  fatal  facility  willi  ^1iieh 
this  perieeilon  of  skill  is  acquired  by  tbofi©  from  whom  it  might 
have  heen  least  expected,  ought  U)  hasten  the  revocation  of  that  ar- 
bitrary power  eoneeded  to  Indian  Governors,  which  Is  eriually  a 
Btumbling-block  to  ttiemsd\'es,  and  a  source  of  oppression  to  those 
on  whom  it  n^ ay  be  exercised,  and  a  reproach  to  tlie  couniry  which 
sanctions  all  the  loiacry  which  it  occasions. 

Tbe  uianner  in  which  the  proeecdings  of  the  Supreme  Court  were 
reported  in  '  Tbe  Bombay  iTa^ette,'  had  occasionally  fpven  diFsatis- 
factioo  to  tlie  Chief  Jiaticdj  Sir  Edward  W'est,  If  any  material 
errora  liad  crept  into  tho&e  reports,  there  were  various  ways  open 
to  the  Chief  Justice  of  correcting^  the  miBreijresentations,  and  set- 
ting himself  right  with  the  profession  and  with  the  world.  If  irri- 
tated pride  required  the  superaddilion  of  pimisbmentj  he  liad  in  his 
own  hands  more  tban  su^lkieiit  means  of  inflicting  it.  But  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice^  the  measure  of  his  jjowcr  wus  too 
Bcanti  He  eyed  the  Governor's  prerogjitiv^  of  sumtiiory  trrmsjwirt-  • 
atiou  with  envy-  He  whose  life  had  been  spent  in  the  study  and 
practice  of  tbe  law  of  Ettgland,  nud  whose  duty  aiKl  privilege  it  was  > 
to  stand  lie t ween  the  })eopk  and  the  pla^e  of  arbitrary  power, — td 
restrain  and  discountenance  tyranny  with  iill  ztal  and  firmnesa,**" 
pru|^sed  to  the  Govemorj  the  Hon<  M<  ^lphiostDne>  and  TeqiiC3ic:d 
that  be  wouli  cauae  to  be  arrested  and  senito^Ei^linMii^e  'Editor 
of '  Th^  3oaibay Gazette/  whenever  hiBtmocbof  leportdi^  theivro* 
ce^d^D^  <Qf  ib^ Sinpnem^ Court  should ^again  beoffoniveto  himself^ 
or  to  his  collefiguei.Sijr  C.  ChEmbersJt   •  i 

With  a  kmentabte  isicqtdescence  in  so  extraorfihary  a  iiropdsi- 
tion,  the  Editors  of  *  Thfe  Gazette  and  Courier*  were  accordhigly 


*  Tlie  first  iDstanoe  was  diait  df  the  Recorder  of  BombiiyJusDetidlnp 
the  Barristers,  ^befall  detail  of  wkkh  wiH  bb  focmdia  'TheOrientd 
Herald'  for  April,  1824,  p.  691.  It  Is  pot^  therefor^  deenjied  ^e^saiy 
to  repeat  it  here. 

f  In  justice  to  Sir  Edward  West,'  it  is  necessary  to  state,  that  subse^ 

Suent  itifo^nattion  baa  proved  him  to  have  had  no  share  whatever  in  this 
eportation  of  Mr.  Fair.  This  has  been  again  and  again  stated  and  ex- 
plained in  fonner  Numbers  of  this  piMieatioii.  The  whole  tiransaetion 
was  undoubted W  despotic  in  the  extreme,  but  the  i^uUl  of'  its  exectttioft 
rests  with  Mr.  Elphiustone  alone. 
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■Wftrned  of  tlie  perilous  task  tbey  would  undertake  in  reporting-  tbe 
fipetiches  of  the  Judges.     They  were  not^  howevor,  informetf  that 
on  every  tonaplaint  of  misrepresentation  whielj  the  Jnd^s  niiglit 
address'to  fhe  Gt^vemor,  they  would  not  be  perraitted  to  adduce 
evidence  of  the  accuracy  of  their  reports,  though  the  whole  audience 
fihoufd  be  rendy  to  testi^  in  their  favour,  but  that  the  averments  of 
the  Judges  MTould  be  considered  conclusive.     Of  thisdetermiiiftUon, 
the  Editor  of  '  The  Gazette,'  Mr.  Fair^  received  official  intimation 
from  the  Chief  Secretary,  ^Ir.  Far  is  h,  when  it  \vii3  too  late,  when^ 
relying"  on  the  fidelity  of  his  report^  except  in  as  fiir  as  he  might 
Imfe  trnder^tated  some  things,  he  had  tepoTted  in  his  '  Gazette/  of 
the  1 1th  August  Tfhat  had  occurred  in  Court  on  the  6th  Au^^t^ 
when  Sir  C,  Chambers  was  the  only  Judge  on  the  Bench,     ITie 
maltar  before  the  Cour^  was  a  cc*n tempt  alleged  to   have   been 
committed  by  Mr*  Shaw^  a  young  Civilian,  in  striking  a  cbobdfir 
(a  servant  carrying  a  silver   stick,)  statianed  in  a  remote  part  of 
the  Court  TQam  Vhick'  led|  to  the  private  kpaTtmefits'  «f  the  JtidgpesT 
£aiAiUeft4    Of  this  tbio  chobdmr  ^ad  made  affidavit,  ttoA  Mr.  Sbavr 
hadijenied  it  in: »  ooaiiter.affids?it4   >  Die  immedkite  qtiedfioii  iinder 
dia(Bustion  wai^  ivfaethercotuainteiTOgatoriedVon'MFhidi  Mr.  Sfaaw 
vaalo  lit  exatpAped  tonchkig  liifliciwitctt|it,  bad  been  Hsgalaiiyfil^;' 
bli  tfawmdl^  the  Advotete^Geoerol;  •mainOnining'  that,  ad  the  etip-^^ 
poaed  centflttipt  vas  not  oominitted  witluA  the  Tieir  or  lie«ring<  of  the 
Coiiit,. tlicreiougtitto  be  aprimle pfosecutovy  and  Sri  tbld  cksetbet^ 
-waanoae.  --  TfaeiConrtbad  lieibreinliniated  their  e&cpeetetiioto,  that 
tbp  Aa¥tH»le^Geiienii'iwoQldcaii8idct!it  fttvdniy  to  «tand  forward 
aa^proaeeqlnr 4  apdb.badtiot'ODljr  finled  in*  persaadhig  him  to  tdikt 
thatviow^ofihiaidutJjii.  bnt^Jvuiitlieniavtifiieatto      aeebim  actaa 
coimMlJMttikedifeiidanil^  Ih  reply  to> the  Ajdiiocate>^reneraIi  Sk  O, 
Cbambe|»  said,  ii  was  sBt&aie^  tbat  ^tbe  contempt  waa  cemmitttd 
wkbili . the. prfieiBCts  to  enable  the  Conrt  to  dispense  with  a  private 
prosecvttir^andjtopidBecMe  iluroug^  the  medium  &(its  own  oftker,  the 
clerk  o£  :the  Oromn  9  and  inaiBted  witb  much  warmtib,  that  no  bigber 
contempt  could  be  conceived  than  tluU!  Whfeb  Mr.  dbaw  was  «d- 
l€ge4  ^P  Jimye.fumwwpteji-. .  Whejtlieif  speaking  a*  a  private  igeatte- 
man^  or  nit  his  official  4tu,atioi\r  be  could  not  conceive  a.  gr^saer  in- 
sult could  be  offered  to  the  Court  and  the  Judges  than  the  present. 
It  was  such  an  insult  that  be  could  not  find  words  adequately  to 
describe. .,  In  the  end,  it  was  agreed  tbat  the  iniervogaitories  "Were 
regnlariy^  filed,  andtbat  Mtf.  Sbaw  sbould  aanswer  them. 

After  the  report  of  this  short  debate  appeared  in  '  Tbe  Gazette' 
of  the  lltb  of  August^  Mr.  Fair  r^ceii^d  a  lef;ter.  from  the  Chief 
Secretary,  stating  that  the  Governor  in  Council  bad  been  infturroed 
(by  Sir  C.  Cbambers,)  that  the  report  was  a  gross  misrepresented 
tion  of  what  bad  been  said  by  tbe/^udge ;  and  that  by  noticing  hw- 
personal  demeanoiir>  diatoiti^  some  tbinj^  «»1  suppressing'  others. 
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it  tended  to  give  a  fieJse  impression  of  bis  conduct,  and  to  lower  tb* 
Court  in  the  public  estimation.  For  this  defective  and  erroneous 
report>  Mr«  Ftdv  was  required  to  make  a  public  apc^ogj  5  no  clear 
statement  of  a  single  error  was  communicated  to  him  $  no  report  of 
what  the  Judge  bad  professed  to  have  said^  and  which  might  have 
been  contrasted  with  that  in  '  The  Bombay  Gazette/  was  ever  pub-» 
lished  3  no  inquiry  was  gone  into  as  to  the  oorrectness  of  Mr.  Fair's 
report  $  the  general  assertions  of  the  offended  Judge  were  held  to 
be  conclusive  -,  the  draft  of  an  apology  tendered  by  Mr.  Fair  was 
rejected,  because  it  contained  no  confession  of  a  deviation  from 
truth  in  the  report  rtmij>himed  of  j  and  he  was,  on  the  6th  Sejitemberj. 
1S24,  c^mveyed  on  bourd  the  ship  London,  bound  for  England,  by 
the  circuitous  route  of  Calcutta  and  China! 

In  this  case  there  ia  every  circumstance  of  aggravation,  whether 
we  regard  the  conduct  of  the  Governor^  or  of  tiie  two  Judges,  One 
of  the  Calcutta  Judgt^s,  Sir  F,  Macnagbten,  said,  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Arnotj  on  the  J  9th  of  September,  18^3,  that  if  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  were  ever  swayed  by  respect  of  persons,  and 
truckled  to  (Jovernnient,  he  would  wish  to  see  the  Court  abolished 
as  a  nuisance.  In  the  ease  of  JNIr.  Fair,  the  Judges  were  not  as- 
senting but  instigating  to  violence }  not  wrestling  the  law  in  sup- 
port of  public  anthority,  but  procunng  the  condemnation  of  an  in- 
dividual for  an  imaginary  personal  mjury,  which,  under  no  form  of 
law,  could  have  incurred  the  smallest  penalty.  The  Governor  ra- 
th*^r  trui  klf  d  t^i  thj^nij  n)^i\  iitiil*'rhii>li  in  ex+^fiift"  the  tymnnoufl 
suggestions  which  they  extra-judicially  communicated  to  him ! 
Assuming  the  vague  and  angry  assertions  of  a  man  judging  in  his 
own  cause  t6  be  conclusire^  he  ^nng  into  banishment,  poverty,  and 
the  perils  of  a  tedious  voyage,  one  whose  sole  offence  was  his  re- 
fusal to  be  guilty  of  prevarication  and  falsehood ! 
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Thx  Ivvaiion  of  Rusiu>  by  Napojueon  Bvokapa&tb. 

[ji  PoftiH  vi^ck  oitaiiwi  the  ChanotlUr^t  Mtdal  at  th^  CwnMdgn  Commnct^ 
flKJi/y  1828,  *y  Christopher  Wordsworth,  Scholar  of  Trinity  Colkge.'\ 

A^ats  khroZyoy,  olV  {nr€p$4on^  diepay. 

JEscRYL.  Bum,  530. 

RiDE^  boldly  ride  i  for  thee  the  vernal  gale 

Breathes  life  and  frngrante  o*er  tlie  teeming  vale  5 
For  thee  the  Seioe,  for  thee  the  glassy  hay 
Laughs  in  a  revelry  of  goldeii  day  j 
And  o*er  the  wave  the  mantling  vineyards  throT^^ 
Their  purple  fruits,  that  in  tht  niirrow  glow : 
Heaven  lives  and  beams  for  thee  :  then  boldly  ride. 
Pageant  of  Gaul,  and  fair  Italians  pride  ! 
Proudly  thy  eciglc  soars,  thy  banners  stream 
In  crimson  folds,  that  mock  the  Sun's  pale  beam. 
Proudly  thy  coursers  neigh,  and  pant  to  tread 
Muscovia's  dost,  and  spurn  the  sluoibering  dead. 
'  1  hear*  a  voice — it  cried— To  arms  !  advance  ! — 
t  see  the  star  of  Austerlitz  and  France.' 

'  Speed  r  They  have  sped,  ixkurmuring  o'er  bill  $nA  plain, 
Like  the  hx  tQurfQur  of  the  sleeplei^s  main — 
Wave  after  wave,  a  flood  of  silver  iiglU  : 
Oh  !  that  so  fair  a  di\y  shall  gaun  he  phing'd  in  night ! 

Awake  !  yeSpiritS'^'^f  on  Nienaens  there 
Ye  sleep,  or  listen  ta  the  midnlglM;  umr 
Of  tumbling  cataracts, — if  ye  love  to  play 
On  the  white  foam,  and  course  the  dashing  spray-— 
I  call  ye  now— on  yon  grey  steep  arise. 
And  wake  the  slumbering  legions  of  the  skies  3 
Shout  to  the  tardy  winds  and  stagnant  air. 
And  rouse  the  vengeful  thunder  ^m  his  lair  ! 
Proclaim  to  him,  who  vaunts  that  none  shall  stay 
His  arm,  outetretcfaed,  omnipotent  to  slay , 
Proclaim, — ^that  pale  Disease,  the  withering  form 
Of  Desolation,  and  the  sweeping  storm. 
They  quail  not,  shrink  not,  ^om  the  haughty  foe — 
They  have  encamped,  and  they  will  overthrow! — 


•  Segur  L,  p.  68.  '  Do  you  see  that  Star  above  us  ?'  p.  73.  '  Who 
caUs  me  ?'  p.  109.  *  Are  we  not  the  soldiers  of  Austerlitz  ?'  these  are 
the  words  or  Napdeon.  Of  his  belief  in  his  f  ortonate  »Stir,  see  Porter's 
Campaign,  p.  di». 
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Slowly  and  darkly  o*er  the  pine-tree  groves 

The  brooding  xbom  «f  davaBtatiOB  moves  ;* 

It  mores,  it  eooMS !  from  Mm  eonynlsed  and  riven 

The  tempent  leapSy  the  artUkry  ef  heaven 

Feals  from  the  clouds,  the  arrowy  lightning's  gleam 

Glares  on  the  soows^  and  gilds  tbeiivid  stream  : 

The  Ibunder  giowla  anmnd,  and  wildly  sings 

Of  banquets  soon  to  be,  with  snllen  mutteriogs. 

Dost  thoa,  proud  ehiel^  the  voice  of  anguish  hear. 
And  drop,  when  athen  weep,  thy  pitying  tear  ? 
Ah  !  no*-thoo  must  not  ween  1  but  calmly  see 
Eyes  glazed  in  death,  grow  dim,  and  die  on  thee ; 
And  smile  where  others  smile  not  $  sights  forlorn 
Must  be  but  dreams ;  and  bursting  hearts  tiiy  scorn ! 
Ah!   can'st  thou  hear  tiMiA  £ahti  and  stifled  cry. 
And  mock  a  dying  fruhcr's  agooy } 
Ten  thousand  fitthen  tbsre  in  slleaee  sleep. 
Around  their  bi»  &0  wife,  no  children  weep  j 
The  Vulture  acroenis,  the  Eagle  hovers  nigh. 
Flaps  its  dark  wing,  and  wheels  around  the  sky. 
By  moaning  gusts  their  requiems  are  sung, 
Tbeir's  is  the  storm's  ¥ri)d  howl,  the  thunder's  tongue  -, 
Their  shroud,  yon  leaden  sea  of  floating  gldom. 
Yon  white  and  heaving  mounds  thefar  only  tomb  ! 
Ten  thousand  widows  there  heride  thee  tnsadi 
Ten  thousand  orphans  wait  ar(»md  thy  bed  :*^ 
Can'st  thou  thus  slay,  and  sleep  ^ — Then  hie  thee  on ! 
By  orphans*  tears  thy  festivals  #re  won-<- 
Bum,  vanquish,  spoil ! — but  ah !   thy^starf  is  dim  I 
For  One — the  Htigfaty  God— thou  oan'at  not  vaaqolah  Him ! 

He  saw  the  scarlet  banner  wildly  spread 
O'er  yon  Uack  waste,  the  city  of  the  dead  ^ 
He  saw  the  victor  ride  in  goigeous  atate. 
Through  fair  Smolensko*,  honseitss,  desolate ) 
And  smile  amid  the  dust^nd  malted  gore,t 
The  formless  wreck  of  what  ww  man  no  more. 
He  hears  the  triumph's  peal,  that  frantic  cry^ 
By  winds,  his  heralds,  wafted  to  the  sky-^- 
Great  God  of  Vengeance !  Not  to  Thee  they  raise 
The  anthem's  voice,  the  chanted  hymn  of  praise : 

•  SefTUT  I.,  p.  119.  The  Emperor  had  scarcely  passed  over  [the  river, 
(Niemen,)  when  a  nanbliniff  sennd  began  to  afitate  the  itr.  This  was 
concdved  to  be  a  fatal  presage. 

t  See  the  first  Note. 

t  Segur  L,  pp.227-'-288,  roeaks  of  '  heaps  of  smdkiflf  ashes,  nAxtt  lay 
human  skdetons  dried  aud  blackened  by  the  fire.' 
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Havoc  to  thtttt  k  detrer  Iks*  fUmfhrnnrtXi  f  > 
Tkeir  luJlelujalifl  are  to  Cam^  giv«A  * 

The  spires  *  of  Moscow  glittering  from  afiir 
Itt^htt  pale  lustre  of  yon  silver  ^tar, 
Her  steeKclad  bastloti.^,  and  embattled  walls, 
Her  domes,  her  fianes,  anc(  gold-bespangfed  halb. 
No  moie  the  minstrel*^  ttidnigfatTmisic  bear, 
N^VQial  atniiie  her  mkat  gwAeaa  cheer : — 
Save  mkme  jroB  holy- c^iive  t  in  pme  array, 
Thrnwgh  Hm  grey  portel  treads  ha  k>xidy  way : 
ThegF  wiih  soft  Mlea,  tho^flUi  upon  the  g^, 
Wdieihe  Md  echoaa  of  th»  akafibg  vale ; 
BraaihtBg,  £ur  eitar,  ia  a  dfa^e  to  thee. 
Their  «weclflBit»  crimeal,  hoAiatbndody  i 
And  cast,  as  o*er  the  mountam'^  heew  they  wind, 
A  moam^  glnaor,  a  long  kst  look  behind. 

TTis  p«Mt>  for  «vw — see !  aloft  they  fly. 
Yon  smovMaring  takes  upfloathig  to  the  sky  -, — 
Tin  Ch^'^ittoofi  ftidea  beneath  the  lurid  stream,  ' 

Blotted  fiWl  heaven,  or  shoots  a  ghastly  beam. — 
7  j^Hidffit^'foml  tnolirner,  with  nvertedt  tyts, 
Kindll»*<h«  pile  on  which  a  parent  litfs  *, 
TbyMMrcin,  MoscoW,  rear  thy  funeral  pyre, 
Phmt  the  ^ed'torch,  and  fan  the  pious  fire. — - 
For  wiit  tteii,  wilt  tiMti'thy  Destroyer  greet, 
•IMMl^WWfi  4M  garlands  ofthy  own  defeat  > 
Or  l»d  th^Tittllted  domes  wiih  loud  acclaim 
Altiita(«tbdlr'edioes  to  a  Tyrant's  name  j 
•    Oi^^Me'by  feet  Unblest  thy  temples  trod, 

And  bloodM«d  eagles  wttv'd  above  the  shrine  of  God  ? 
Thou  wilt  taot !     Therefore  with  glad  eyes  I  see 
The  golden  thttn&^tlie  flame  tifaat  sets  thee  free ! 
Thy  fitttieid  aisles,  thy  burnish'd  columns  bow  5 
Rejoice,  rcjotoe !  thon  art  triumphant  now. 
There,  there !  ft«om  street  to  street,  with  dreary  roar. 
Their  yellow  tide  the  rampant  billows  pour. 
And  whirled  by  whids  that  sweep  tempestuous  by, 
JMnC  their  red  spires,  and  sail  aldng  the  sky. 

Tyraifii  of  Karth  !  what  art  thou  ?  not  to  thee 
Crouch  the  proud  surges  of  yon  lurid  sea — 

.    *  Mo'scon!  was  called  the  City  of  the  GoMea  Spires-^ts  houses  were 
cevered  with  polished  iron. 

t  Segur  ii.,  p.  17.    Their  priest  headed  the  procession :  tomin^  their 
^«Mn^a.^^<iMBe  to^ds  l^oiiCQW,  they  seemed  to  be  bidding  a  last  fare* 
well  to  their  holy  city. 
X  ^%g.    Aversl  tenuere  facem. 
Oriental  Herald,  FoL  \9.  R 
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In  vun  on  Kremlin's  height  with  pallid  ttare 

I  see  thee  scowl  above  the  flames*  red  glare. 

And  hid  them  malce  th^  paortner  of  their  joy. 

And  leave  thee  something^-^-flomethuig  to  destfoy. 

These  smoking  pile&--*is  this  thy  oonqncting  reign  ? 

Those  voiceless  streets,  that  desolated  plain } 

Thy  throne,—- yson  scarred  and  solitary  tower,  ' 

Rocked. hy  the  winds,  and  channelled  by  the  shower? 

Thy  train, — shall  they  thy  splendid  deeds  declare 

With  their  wan  lips,  and  bless  thee  for  despair  ? 

Go  !  hunt  the  clouds,  and  shout  it  to  the  gale. 

And  let  the  nifht  winds  learn  the  vaunted  tale ! 

Go  !  bid  the  Ay  with  acclamations  ring, 

And  bellowing  storms  Uiy  boasted  eooopeit  singt 

Tell  of  the  feats  thy  own  right  hand  has  done, 

Unbleat  of  God/-^Hhy  own  right  hacnd  ^ooe  I 

Proclaim,— ^at  ihon,  with  unrdenting  eye^ 

Could'st  boldly  see  thy  legions  iiednt  anid  die  j 

Could'st  o*er  yon  waste  thy  grasping  reign  adva&ee, 

And  buy  a  desert  with  the  blood  of  Eraaoe  !^^ 

No  marble  here  thy  fakaon'd  name  shall  bear. 

Nor  storied  wall  thy  stretnuing  trophies  wear  ^    • 

No  deluged  streets  shall  feast  iby  thirsting  ken       - 

With  one  vast^death,  with  hecatombs  of  bmd  ! 

Though  Russia  ciu'se  thee,  Gaul  shall  curse  thee  more — 

That  crimson  flood,  it  was  diy  country's  gore ! 

Ah  !  can*st  thou  yon  forsaken  supptiants  *  see 

Extend  their  mute,  their  pallid  hands  to  thee  i^ 

Creep  to  the  gate,  and  in  the  portal  stand 

Of  yon  dark  house  of  woe,  a  ghastly  band  ?— » 

For  thee,  they  left  sc^  Gkillia's  fragrant  galea, 

Their  own  dear  hill,  their  own  domestic  vales. 

For  thee ! — they  trod  for  thee  Muscovia*s  wiki  • 

And  withering  wastes,  where  sununer  never  naifl'd. 

And  blackening  woods,  where  sighs  the  waving  pine,-— 

And,  that  their  eyes  thus  wildly  glare,  'tis  thine  I 

— Yet  he  did  calmly  pass  without  a  sigh, 

And  when  for  France  they  ask'd  him,  bade  them  die ! 

But  thou,  t  whose  breast  with  holier  ardour  fed, 

Glow'd  for  thy  country,  for  thy  country  bled — 

I  hail  thee.  Patriot !  and  with  Moscow's  flame 

Will  write  the  glories  of  thy  deathless  name. 

♦  Segur  ii ,  p.  131.  'When  they  (the  sick  in  the  hoipitals)  saw  the 
army  repass,  and  that  tliey  were  about  to  be  left  behind,  the  least  infirm 
crawled  to  the  threshold,  and  extended  towards  us  their  supplicating 
hands/ 

t  Count  Rostopchin— by  whose  advice  Moscow  was  set  on  fire  by  the 
Russians. 
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Patriot !  'Whose  ^untless  aoul  could  brook  to  see 

Moscow  in  ashes  laid^.or  Moscow  free  5 — 

£nslaved^— it  could  not  brook — for  who  wotild  dwell 

A  splendid  captive  in  a  painted  cell  ? 

Better  in^dnngeons  and  in  gloom  to  pine^ 

Than  feast  in  halls  which  were,  and  are  not  thine  ! 

What  boots  the  branching  roof,  the  pillar's  mouldy 

The  foliag^d  shafts  the  comiee  dipp'd  in  gold. 

If  prostrate  ooan  a  Tyrant's  rod  adore. 

And  crouch  a  menial,  where  he  reign'd  before  ? 

Then,  who  eaults  not  ?  though  the  fitful  breeze 

Sigh  o'er  thy  rifted  pier,  and  crumblii^  frieze. 

Desolate  Moscow  !-«^-ftNr  around  thy  grave 

Stern  virtue  ssara  her  freshest  architrave. 

And  faith  and  patriot  love  with  lock'd  embrace 

Entwine  ttieir  arms,  and  giUMrd  the  siknt  place. 

Pale  memory  twines  a  cypress  wreath  for  thee. 

Clasps  thy  cold  urn,  the  ashes  of  the  ftee,"^ 

And  GnuMta  bids  her  youthful  baids  relate 

How  brightitt  life  thou  wert,  in  death  how  great ! 

Though  gnanMan  facav'n  haa  made,  with  kindlier  care. 

Her  sons  as  free  as  thine,  herself  more  fair. 

She  mourns  thee !  though  her  new-bom  columns  shine. 

To  hsdLber  Patriot  Prince  more  blesA  than  thine  1 

Though  vernal  flow'rs  her  hap]Her  muses  brmg. 

And  grace  his  fostering  hand  who  bade  them  sing ! 

Pale,  jBfoUied  wioter }  thus,  by  tepid  gales 

Arcadian  fann'd  and  nurs'd  in  roseate  vales. 

Or  dreaming  else  in  those  Hesperian  isles 

Bathed  in  pure  li^it  'mid  spring's  perennial  smiks-^ 

Thus  bards  have  named  thee, — ^but  that  foeble  name 

Thou,  mighty  winter,  proudly  wilt  4isclaim 

Though  slumbering  'neath  the  cloud-pavilion'd  throne 

Of  Him  who  never  sleeps  in  chambers  lone,— - 

Where  the  strong  earthquakes  his  archangels  are-^ 

Where  the  blue  Ughtnings  wave  their  torch-like  hair — 

Thou,  yet  luiseen,  unheard,  hast  whiled  away 

The  spring's  soft  hours,  the  smnmer's  tranquil  day  1 

Thf  #leqi  is  slept ! — no  listless  dreamer  now, 

A  warrior  armed,  a  dauntless  rider  thou  ! 

A  mighty  hunter ! — there  I  see  thee  leap 

From  torrent's  shore  to  shore,  from  steep  to  steep  : 

Are  not  thy  footsteps  o'er  the  pathless  sea } 

The  streams,  thy  coursers,  bend  their  necks  to  thee  ! 

I  see  thee  there  with  chrystal  bands  enthrall 

The  dash  of  waves,  and  curb  the  waterfell ! 

Ha !  hast  thou  found  them  I — ^there  thy  vktimi  lie 
Crottchliig  and  shrinking  from  the  starless  sky. 
R2 
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Round  tbe  pale  fl^me  that  flickers  in  the  3110W  * 

Their  blighted  cheeks  with  ghastly  lustre  glow  : 

And  some  there  are  who  stand  in  silence  by^ 

Or  breathe  a  prayer,  and  then  lie  down  to  die  ;       ,       . 

Or  cower  in  circles  o'er  tlieir  gmve  of  snow^  ^^,^ 

Shrouding  their  brows  in  dark  unutterable  woe  : 

Aud  &oiije  who  liiugh  with  parch' d  and  tearless  glar^j 

A  joyless  laugh,  and  revel  In  des[]air  ^ 

And  ooe,  whose  heart  is  basking  in  the  gleam 

Of  a  far  land — the  sunshine  of  a  dream  ! 

"Uliere  the  Tight  trembles  in  the  tjuivering  shade  ,j 

Of  some  green  orchard  or  dark  olive  glade  |     ,||  .  ' 

Where  clustering  roses  veil  his  own  retreat|,         , 

And  ivy  mantles  oVr  the  doorway  seat :  •  •  <     *  « 

And  her  fahx  form  before  ht$  feverish  sight 

Glides^  like  a  voiceless  phantom  of  the  night  ^ 

That  angel  form  lie  ne^er  more  tno^t  see, 

8ave  in  the  visions  of  eternity. — 

Ah  I  what  will  now<  those  pur|de.>apoib  avuii,  .%       -^  v  t 

Stretch*d  on  the  aoows  and  soa^ter'd  to  tJie>§^e  I.  . . 

No  earthly  form  to^morr^^'s  mfk  AhalL^SM^  ^ 

Save  the  white  -waste,  ,00  whisper  but  ihe.wMi  .  . 

He  comes!  he  comes  I  y&Goliic  Tiv^itts;  twitaer 
The  myrtle  wreirth,  and  iwesve  Che  ^iantiii^-^      « ' 
For  him  who  rides  in  gorgeous 'pomp  iddogi  •  s'  "   '  ^      ' 
Strew,  stx^ew  tlie  rose,  mnd  duuint^be  chond  Boig;.  ^  -   < 
For  him,  whose  car  faaa  thonderVI  o^ente-phAls,    •*      '  ^< 
Fettered  by  frost  in  adamantine  chains.  - '  ' 

Ah  !  no — he  ceoies  not  thus !  no  gladsome  lerf 
Shall  shout  his  name,  and  hurl  it  lo  the  sky^^ 
No  gratefol  crowds  before  his  eagles  bend^ 
No  laurell'd  hosts  his  chariotrwheels  fttttud : 
For  him  no  mothers*  lips  shall  softly  pray^      ;•  '  .  , 
No  hands  be  clasped  to  Uess  him  on  his  way  : 
His  heralds  silence  and  the  nights  shall  be, — 
A  country's  curse,  his  song  of  victory ! 

Therefore,  Ui  winter  js  God  tbfe  nations  rtdste         ' 
A  holy  concert  of  symphonions  praise, —  ^ 

For  Thou  hast  spoiled  the  spoiler  :  Tliioa  hast  fooived   . 
The  scomer's  strength,  the  threateoings  of  the  'proud  f 
Thee,  their  dread  Champion !  Thee,  the  Caspian  shores 
Dark  Volga's  flood,  and  Niemen's  atonns  adore : 
Thee,  the  glad  Tanais,  Tliee,  the  thundenng  voice 
Of  Ister  ;  the  Cantabrian  depths  rq<»ce ) 
Fair  Ti^us  hears,  and  Alva's  echoing  cav^ 
Wake  the  soft  music  of  his  amber  waves  : 
And  the  great  earth,  and  everlasting  sea. 
To  Thee  their  anthems  pomr,  dread  Lord  of  Hosts,  lo  Thee ! 

•  Scgur,  vol.  11.  148—168. 
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Having  accidentally  been  put  In  possession  of  a  collection  of  the 
singular  documents  connected  witli  the  proceedings  of  tliid  singular 
lady  J  who  is  now  effecting  ^uch  changes  in  the  wciitern  tirbrld,  we 
think  we  couM  scarcely  offer  utiy  thing  more  amdus^  at  least,  ta 
our  readers  in  the  eastern  world.  The  plans  and  opinions  of  Miss 
Wright  ar^  go  peculiar,  that  it  is  impossible  to  regard  them  "with 
indifference,  I/et  our  readerSj  however,  judge  of  them  for  them- 
selves. We  shall  be  content  with  placing  them  on  recprd,  pre- 
ceded by  the  original  letter  of  the  lady  herself,  addressed  to  a  Mem* 
ber  of  the  British  Parliament^  aiid  which  precedes  the  collection  of 
documenta  to  which  it  refers,       -  -     -  ^    ^-  '  "'  ' ^^\ 

,To— T— — ^,M.P, 

*Nuihdba,  Jipril9;  1828. 
•I  ENCLOSE  «6 Told/ my  dear  Sir/tbre^  ^)[)ewr,  exphinatory  of 
the  views  if^l^t^H^hAVeibMle  ibe  aiiinhabitsait  of  these  distant  forests. 
In  the  circular  iMr^to'%l^hia&yb#i^  Already  itched  you^  you 
will  see  thet)liinof'6ubfir*t*prdce6d}ngs;  and,  in  the  conimunica- 
tsan  fromt^tie^IteAoha  tnis£eei^  the  modificati«Dof  tbe  original 
]dan  as  necesutated.by  tAieidrcmnstanoes  «bere  detoiied.  You  will 
see,  from  a  periMaLof  «:die(BFtiQle6jj  why  I  tm  partiookrly  desirous 
that  my  fi:^<Bddress>>  as  iwvitbeii  aft.aea,  ahonid  only  appear  in  com- 
pany with-tficfssaleoqueliti  conununieation  ffom  the  Nashoba 
trustees. 

'  The  spirit  of  ittqdry  Is'  Rowing  bold  in  this  country.  Supersti- 
tion is  not  a  platitr  suited  to  the  American  soil,  and  must,  ere  long, 
disappear  entirely.  That  it  may  die  out  in  every  soil,  and  give 
place  to  matter  of  ftdt  and^mth,  is,  I  know,  your  prayer,  my  dear 
8irj  equally  with  cDiy  ovrn. 

*  With  my  very  highest  respect, 

'Fbancbs  Wright.* 

Deed  of  th^  14iv4a  cf,  Na$hoha,  WeU  Tennessee,  bff  Frances 
Wright. 

'I,  BsMvefes  Wflfiost,  do  give  tine  lands  after  specified  to  General 
Lafayette^  Williatn  Madure,  Robert  Owen,  Cadwalkder  Golden, 
Richeesoa  Whilby,  Robert  Jennings,  Robert  Dale  Owen,  George 
Flower,  Camilla  Wright,  and  James  Richardson,  to  be  held  by 
them,  and  their  associates,  and  their  successor  in  perpetual  trust, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  negro  raoe. 

*  The  object  of  this  trust,  in  its  particular  modes,  I  confide  to 
tbe  discretion  of  the  trustees  3  provided  that  a  school  foi  wlQur«4 
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children  shall  always  form  a  principal  part  of  the  plan  :  and  pro- 
vided further^  that  all  negroes^  emancipated  by  the  trustees,  shall, 
on  quitting  the  lands  of  the  institution,  be  placed  out  of  the  limits 
of  the  United  States. 

^  The  trustees  residing  on  the  lands  of  the  institution^  provided 
their  number  be  not  less  than  three,  shaU  constitute  a  quorum  com« 
petent  to  transact  business. 

'  On  all  matters,  except  those  of  the  nomination  of  trustees  and 
coadjutors*  and  of  the  admission  of  young  persons  aged  from  14  to 
^0,  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  quorum  of  trustees  shall  decide. 

^For  the  protection  of  absent  and  dissentient  trustees,-'-!!^ 
trustee  shall  be  bound  by  any  contract,  to  which  he  has  not  sub* 
icribed  his  name. 

'  The  trustees  shall  have  power  to  fill  the  vacancies  that  may  oc- 
cur in  their  number,  and  to  increase  that  number ;  provided  that 
each  nomination  shaU  have  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  trustees, 
or  of  their  quorum  :  and  provided  that  the  person  nominated  shall 
have,  previous  to  nomination,  resided  at  least  six  months  on  the 
lands  of  the  institution  3  so  that,  by  such  residence,  a  thorough 
knowledge  may  have  been  gained  of  nis  or  her  character. 

'  The  trustees  shall  not  permit  their  numbers  to  be^  at  any  tiipe, 
less  than  five. 

*  The  trustees  shall  have  power  to  admit  other  persoiw  at  th«ir 
toadjutors  ;  provided  that  each  such  admission  shall  have  the  una** 
nimoos  consent  of  the  trustees,  or  of  their  quorum ;  and  provided 
that  each  person,  so  admitted,  shall  have,  previous  to  admission^ 
resided,  during  at  least  six  months,  on  the  lands  of  the  instituthm  1 
so  that,  by  such  residence,  a  thorough  knowledge  may  hove  been 
gained  of  his  or  her  character. 

'  Such  coadjutors  shaU  enjoy  every  privilege  of  the  institiition, 
except  that  of  trust  or  management. 

•  '  To  secure  the  complete  independence  of  aS  who  may  join  the 
institution,  no  one  admitted  either  as  trustee,  or  as  cea(!()iitor,  shall 
be  liable,  for  any  reason,  to  expulsk)n ;  but  from  the  moment  of 
admission,  eaefa  person  shall  have  an  indefeasible  right  to  the  en- 
joyment of  the  comforts  afforded  by  the  institution ;  that  is,  to 
food,  to  clothing,  to  lodging,  to  attention  during  sickness,  and  to 
protection  in  old  age. 

*  No  member,  whether  trustee  or  coadjutor,  who  may  quit  the 
institution,  shall  be  entitled  to  any  compensation  for  past  services, 
in  addition  to  the  participation  he  will  have  had  in  the  comforts  of 
the  institution  while  residing  in  it. 

'  In  the  admission  of  members,  whether  as  trustees  or  as  coad- 
jutors^ the  admission  of  a  husband  shall  not  carry  along  with  it  as  a 
consequence  the  admission  of  his  wife;  nor  the  admissioh  of  a 
irife  the  admission  of  her  husband  3  4ior  the  admisston  of  parent^; 
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the  admiMioo  of  those  of  their  children  who  may  be  above  fourteen 
years  of  i^;.  each  adcoisAioa  shall,  like  my  owa  original  nomina- 
tion of  trustees,  be  strictly  individual,  except  that  of  childFea  un- 
der fourteen  years  of  age,  whose  admission  shall  be  a  consequence 
of  the  admission  of  either  of  their  parents. 

'  The  children,  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  of  all  the  members, 
whether  trustees  or  coadjutors,  shall  be  raised  and  educated  by  the 
institution,  until  they  are,  respectively,  twenty  years  of  age :  when 
they  sltiall,  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees,  be  either  admitted  as 
members  of  this  institution,  or  assisted  in  forming  themselves  else- 
where into  a  community, 

*  Should  any  child,  who  has  been  admitted  in  consequence  of  the 
admission  of  either  of  his  parents,  be  removed  by  either  of  his  pa- 
rents from  the  school  of  the  institution,  for  a  longer  period  than 
six  months,  without  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  teachers,  such 
child  shall  forfeit  all  claim  on  the  institution. 

'  Young  persons,  from  fourteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  may  be 
admitted  individually  ^  provided  such  admission  be  after  a  residence 
of  at  least  three  months  on  the  lands  of  the  institution,  and  by 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  trustees  or  of  their  quorum  -,  andf, 
when  so  admitted,  such  young  persons  shall  have  all  the  privileges 
of  difldreti  under  fourteen,  and  no  more  -,  and  they  shall,  like 
children  under  fourteen,  forfeit  all  claim  on  the  institution  by  ab- 
sence from  the  School,  ibr  more  than  six  months,  without  the  con- 
sent of  a  Uoajority  of  the  teachers. 

'  On  the  fourCh  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six, 
tbe  tr^st  shall  devplve.  on  the  then  existing  trustees  and  coadjutors, 
^iotlj,  and  thenceforward,  every  member  shall  be  a  trustee. 

'  Notwithstanding  the  legal  inconsistency  which  such  a  iietenra* 
tion.  miij  seem  to  involve,  I  do  reserve  to  myself  all  the  privileges 
of  a  trustee. 

'The  lauds  of  Nasfaoba,  which  I  give  in  trust,  amount  in  the 

aggngate  to  about  IBM  acres  $  lie  on  both  sides  of  Wolf  River 

8Mb]F  ConQly,  stale  of  Tennessee^  and  are  specifically  as  fiiUows : 

[Ifera  if  hiieried  a  ieckmcal  descr^tion  of  the  Land9.'} 

(Signed)  'Frances  Wkight.* 

'I,  Frances  Wright,  do  give  to  General  Laiayette,  William 
Maclure,  ^.obert  Qwen,  Cadwallader  Colden,  Richeeson  Whitby, 
Jlobert  Jennings,  Robert  Dale  Owen,  George  Flower,  Camilla 
Wright,  and  James  Richardson,  trustees  of  the  lands  of  Nashoba, 
the  slaves  Wiilis,  Jacob,  Grandison,  Redick,  Henry,  Nelly,  Peggy, 
and  Kitty,  with  her  male  infant :  on  condition  that,  when  their 
labour,  together  with  the  labour  of  the  family  after-mentioned,  shall 
have  paid,  to  the  institution  of  Nashoba,  a  clear  capital  of  6000ds., 
with  6  per  cent,  interest  on  that  capital^  from  the  1st  of  Janusuy, 
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1897  *y  and' Also  a  sum  diffident  to  cte^ty  theexpcwee  of  ^oobtti* 
«ation,i-^tf«6ae  fihrrea  *  fifaall  be  emancipated  and  ookmiMd  by  the 

tnistefe^."": -..'.,     r.. 

^^It  fs,  ^however,  the  intention  of  this  paper,  that  the  male  dhlld  of 
KWty-  as  Veil  aa  all  thechildren,  ^hich  she,  and  Peggy,  aitd  N^y 
may  btar,  previous  to  their  emancipation,  sh^l  be  tbe  property  oif 
(he  trustees,  till  they  respectively  attain  the  age  of  twettty-'fiw  ywini, 
i;vheii  they  shall  be  emancipated  by,  and  colonised  at,  thfc  expenie  of 
the  trustees.         '  ' 

*  Further,  iti  consldcmtionof  the  implirit  confidence  which  I  have 
in  these  trustees,  I  consign  to  their  care  th?  family  of  frmale  slaves, 
entrusted  tg  me  by  Robert  Wilson,  of  Soutb  Carolina  ;  on  coodi- 
tion  that  the  fntstecs  assume  all  the  rosponsibilitie!?  relative  to  that 
family  -which  I  ciune  nnder,  and  which,  notwithstanding  this  paper^ 
1  continue  under,  to  their  former  owner,  Robert  Wilson  t  and  on 
the  additional  cjondition,  that,  should  the  labour  of  this  family,  to- 
*gethcr  with  Wit  labour  of  the  slaves  above-mentioned,  have  paid, 
to  the  insiitution  of  Naiihoba,  the  sums  before-mentioned,  at  an 
earlier  dale  than  that  t^t  T^fhich  I  am  bound  to  emancipate  and  colo- 
nise them,  the  trustees  shall,  at  that  earlier  dale^  emancipate  aod 
colonize  the  family,  and  their  issue. 

'  To  the  above- mentioned  capital  sum  of  fiOOOds.,  x^ith  its  interest, 
1  renounce  all  claim,  as  well  fur  myself  as  for  my  heirs,  exeduton, 
and  successors  of  every  denomination,  in  favour  of  the  trustees  tH 
the  lands  of  Na^boba-  ■ 

'  Witness  my  hand  and  seat  kcj      '-'^'''*!  'Fbaxces  Wirbfif  *^ 

I,  Frances  Wright,  do  gire  to  Geneeal  La&yette»  WittUm  Mao* 
lore,  Robert  Owcn>  Cadwallader  Golden,  Rlcbeeion  Whiiby>  Rebcfft 
JemHng^  Robert  Daie  Osmm,  George  B!iovr«r^:CaiBiU«  Wff^t,  and 
James  Richardson,  trustees  of  the  lands  of  Nashoba,  all  my  pmooid 
piroperty  tb«it  ia  now  on  these  lands^  .    .  i . 

f  Witness  my  band,  &(j.  ,  .'/EuAi(ic%9  Wwcnqf/ 

'  In  attempting  an  institution  in  the  Un(tM  SMai,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  negro  race,  I  was  fuUy  aware  tlkat  itnicb  a8dstKneei:v^oiild  be 
necessary,  before  any  thing  of  importance  cOttld  be^tffeoted. 

'  To  secure  a  title  to  this  assistance,  I  havtsever'tiiU  it  rmjfuislte 
that  some  guarantee  should  be  ghren  t^  the  public,  not  anerefy  for 
the  sincerity  of  my  intentions,  but  for  myfp1^^bable  dhance'of  suc- 
cess. .•.•■•,.... 

*Tbe  mode  that  most  naturally  presents  itsdf,  on  the  ftr^t  view 
of  the  subject,  is  to  place  the  institution,  by  some  kgal  arrantfe- 
ment,  under  the  management  of  some  public  body  5  and  to  appoint 
trustees,  subject  to  the  control  of  that  body.  The  objections  to 
this  mode  are,  I  conceive,  substantial.  There  is  no  pubiSc  body, 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  that  is  not,  and  mu^  not  of  neeessiiy 
be^  by  the  political  cons^tntions  of  the  ^ufitty/a^'reptaMltaliT^  ^f 
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the  feelings iifa<|]iajority>ofilbenalioii'  .  In  ibeee  (ediiigs^  aa  regards 
tile  ohjeot  J'hxYte  in»,  vieW^-  the  benefit  .of  th«  negiaxace^i^ieflMsting 
individual  can  or  ought  to  repose  confidence.  Every  part  oi  the 
United  States  feele^  more  or  leas,  the  contamination  of  slavery. 
Tbe/nf^o  face  ia  evjery  where,  more  or  less,  held,  hy  a  gieat  ma- 
jjority  of  the  popi^liUjop,  ^  qonteimpt  and  auspicion.  Its  verycolour 
ia  an.  ol^ec(  of  disgust.  And  in  the  speeches  and  votes  of  Congress, 
'we,%^fmi  eyidenf^iu  thaft  tb^  most  ^nwthera  j^ecUons  of  the  conntry 
harhour  prejudices,  equal  in  strength  to  those  of  the  extreme  Aouth. 

^]%iftt  toXhe  national  securities,,  apparently  offered.hy  t^he  legis- 
latures and  official  characters  of  the  states,  some  more  private  asso- 
ciationa  or  hodies  seem  to  present  themselves,  such  as  the  emanci- 
pation and  colonisation  of  societies.  In  the  former  of  these^  I  could 
alone  suppose  any  real  sympathy  of  feeling ;  as,  however  ex- 
<^llent  the  inteotiona  of  many  memhers  of  the  Qolonis^on  societies, 
Ivcauaot  hut  Qonaider  the  essence  of  the  institution  to  he  &vourahle 
to  slavery ;  as  tending  rather  tp  relieve  the  slaveholders  from  some 
^  ihp^  jnconyenienQes  which  might  force  them  to  ahandon  their 
aysteip^j — than  to  effect  a  cha^e  in  that  system  itself.  The  nanxes 
of  m^y^f  th€^  Pl^esid^ntf  and  Directors  of  these  societies,  will  suf- 
ficiently hear  testimony  to  the  just^e  of  this  obserycition, 
« Mn  the,  me^hens  of  the  ema^icipating  societies,  I  acknowledge 
with  pleasure  the  ^eal  friendis  of  the  liherty  of  man  ]  and  my  only 
season  foe  not  placing  ,this  property  in  some  w^y  or  other,  under 
their  control  is,  that  I  conceive  their  views,  respecting  the  moral 
instrTictipn/of  human  beings,  to  differ  essentially  from  my  own. 
This  moral  instruction  I  hold  to  be  of  even  greater  imi^ortance  than 
Hi^'siflftpk'  <jnfratioki^enk0Bt  ^frocn  bodily  slavtery :  inaamoch*  as  the 
'Ktortjr  of  the  mind,  anxLthe  just  training  of  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, >can  "alone  cdnstitute'  a  free  man,  and  a  useful  member  of 
society^  {■ 

'  My  in^j^uiries  and  observations  have  led  me  to  believe,  that  tlie 
benevolence  of  the  societies  alluded  to  is  based  on,  or  connected 
Waih^^  pnsuliar.temM  pf  .iveli^on ;  asid  that  the  managemenjt  of  any 
indiBidttabiwbt>!'8hittld  li^l'tal^e  these  for  their  guide,  would  na-> 
turally  bajdiilH>prDtrQd>  and  prohaUy  interrupted. 
•  '  Ijel  •nothing  unfriendly  be  found  in  these  observations.  I  re« 
•pect^aadl  ealeemi  the  intentions  of  the  societies  spoken  of,  and  only 
MTer  Aiom  iihem  in  opinion.  This  difference  of  c^inion,  however, 
we  both  agree  in  considering  of  the  first  importance. 

'  There  being,  thus,  two  objects  to  be  attained,  the  giving  some 
guarantee  ta  the  public,  that  the  institution  will  not  be  perverted  to 
the  private  intereai  of  any  individual,^ — and  the  possessing  some  se- 
curity formyself  and  friends,  that  such  guarantee  will  not  endanger 
mifultiaiaie  views  of  moml  regeneration, — it  has  been  felt  necessary 
lO'lwve  leeottrse  to'  sureties  of  a  still  more  private  nature,  which 
idoQa^awaoL  Wjtmteaee  4b&d0skfd  ofajecta.    JLet  na  plac^  trust  and 
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legponsibility  where  we  vnU,  we  moat  atill  place  it  in  men }  iiMi.oiir 
security  mint  ever  piincipally  re«t  on  a  belief  in  tbeir  integrity,  and 
a  knowledge  of  their  feelings  and  opinions.  In  consequence^  I  hsLve 
made  Ghoice  of  a  certain  number  of  individuals,  in  whom,  and  Rul- 
ing them,  in  others,  chosen  as  befiMre-mentioned,  the  possession  and 
management  of  this  property,  in  trust  for  «  oertain  object,  ia 
vestedL 

'  I  am  fully  aware  that,  by  this  expression  of  sentiments,  diffevent 
from  those  commonly  received  in  the  world,  the  institution  wiU  for- 
feit much  afi§i stance  which  it  might  otherwise  obtain*  But  I  hold  a 
phun  expression  of  uptnJun  to  be  not  only  a  right,  but  a  difty  j  and 
that,  in  the  cjcercise  of  thia  duty,  every  individual  not  only  best 
consults  his  own  dignity,  but  renders  the  most  important  of  all  ser- 
vices to  mankind* 

'Emancifiation^  bflfted  on  religion,  has  hitherto  effected  but  little  j 
and,  generally  speakmg,  has,  by  the  tone  and  argtimenta  employed, 
tended  rather  to  frritate  thun  convince, 

'In  facing  the  subject  of  slavery,  it  is  necessaiy  to  bear  in  mind 
the  position  of  the  master,  equally  with  that  of  the  slave.  Bred  in 
the  prejudicejj  of  eulour  and  authority,  untaught  to  labour,  and 
viewing  it  as  a  df 'gradation,  we  should  consider  that  what  wc  view, 
at  first  sights  as  a  p*^«"nlmr  vice  and  inju^.firti  in  th^  |>la[iter,  is  not 
more  so,  in  fac«,  than  any  other  vice  aikd  injustiee,  stamped  by  edu- 
cation oh  the  minds  and  hearts  of  other  aaeft^  We  must  oome  tOt 
the  slaveholder,  therefore^  not  in  anger,  b«t  in  kindo^s'i  and  Ti^ea 
we  ask  hhn  to  change  his  whole  mode  «f  ^e,  we  miut  thowliim 
the  means  by  which  we  may  do  so,  without  the  oomplete  coikipn>- 
mise  of  his  ease  and  of  hh  interests.  There  are  oMnpairatiiiely  few 
holders  of  slaves,  who  will  not  admit  in  alignment  the  worst  evils 
of  tlie  system,  more  particularly  the  idleness,  violent  passions,  aad 
profligacy,  it  but  too  generally  fixes  on  their  children.  But»  th^ 
wfll  say>  what  ean  we  do )  we  aie  unfit  for  labour,  and.  am  depen- 
4e&i  fiwr  our  veny  subsistence  on  tbe  labour  of  the  negro. 

^Let  ns  then  propose  ti» unite  their  property,  to.puiBue  tiiohoi>* 
cnpations  as  their  previous  habits  may  bend  toi,  and  to  ooaChmeio 
impose  the  harder  ta^  of  labour,  dm^og  thdr  tives  or  neoesaities^ 
iqion  the  psesent  generation  of  slaves ;  coaferrtngsueh  an  edueatioii 
on  die  children  of  their  slavcSi  as  shall  fit  them  for  tbe  station  of  a 
free  people.  Let  them^  at  the  same  time»  train  their  own  ehihken 
in  the  habits  worthy  of  free  men  3  rendering  them  independent  of 
the  laboor  of  others,  by  a  complete  and  practical  education,  that 
shall  strengthen  the  body  equally  with  the  mind,  rende^  ju9t  and 
amiable  the  opinions  and  feelings,  and  introduce  at  once,  in  a  new 
generation,  that  complete  equality  of  habits  and  knowledge,  alpzie 
consistent  with  the  political  institutions  of  the  country. 

'I»  this  piaoe,  the  tcusftees  will  he  found  ready  to  enter  inio  snob 
Imns  with  the.owfiia  of.flave(^  m  sbril  towici  ttw  okji^cta  ebm% 
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gpet^tM.  It  mast  be  vnderstood,  however,  that  there  is  no  iovita- 
tK>n  to  the  slaveholder  in  feeling  and  obstinate  habit.  None  can  be. 
received  who  do  not  come  with  the  feeMng  of  good  will  to  aU  men; 
tfid  y^ho,  regretting  the  prejudiees  of  their  own  edncation,  shall  not 
desire,  for  l^eir  children,  one  of  a  completdy  opposite  character. 
No  difference  wiU  be  made  in  the  schools  between  the  white  (Mdrea 
and  the  children  of  K^olour^  whether  in  education  or  any  other  ad- 
vma^. 

'  What  degree  of  assistance  this  infhnt  institution  may  receive, 
must  depend  on  the  amount  of  sympathy,  scattered  throughout  Ibe 
world,  iRTtth  the  views  and  feelings  expressed  in  this  paper. 

'  To  those  acknowledging  such- sympathy,  the  paper  is  addressed/ 
Those  who  have  money,  or  other  property,  will  bring  it ;  they  who 
have  only  their  arms  or  their  heads  will  bring  them. 

'  To  secure  this  assistance  cheerfully  and  lastingly,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  independence  of  every  individual  should  be  seemed  beyond 
the  possibility  of  interruption.  Without  such  security,  human  ez« 
trtaoos  must  be  feeble,  and  human  happiness  incomplete.  Perfect 
independence,  and  entire  exemption  from  all  anxiety  respecting  the 
fiiture,  both  as  regards  the  parents  themselves,  and  their  children, 
it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  this  deed  to  insure. 

'  Therefore  it  is,  that  so  many  difficulties  are  thrown  in  the  way  of 
the  admission  of  members.  Were  a  system  of  prevention  followed, 
instead  of  pui^hment,  laws  would  be  uanecessary.  And  in  all  the 
transactions  of  Hfe,  the  only  effective  precautions  seem  to  be  those 
which  provide  against  the  occurrences  of  evil,  not  those  which  at- 
tempt provisions  for  remedying  the  evil  when  it  has  occurred. 

.  '  It  win  be  seen  thaA  this  establishment  is  founded  on  the  principle 
of  community  of  property  and  hibour ;  presenting  every  advantage 
to  tiiose  desirous,  not  of  accumulating  money,  but  of  enjoying  life, 
and  rendering  services  to  their  fellow-creatures  ;  these  f&low-crea- 
tures,  that  is  the  blacks  here  admitted,  requiting  these  services  by 
services  equal  or  greater,  by  filling  occupations  which  their  habits 
render  easy,  and  which,  to  their  guides  and  assistants,  might  be  dif- 
ficult or  unpleasinff.  No  life  of  idleness,  however,  is  proposed  to  the 
ivfaites«  Those  who  cannot  work,  must  give  an  equivalent  in  pro* 
perty.  Gardening  or  other  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  usefhl  trades 
practised  in  the  society,  or  taught  in  the  school ;  tiie  teaching  of 
every  branch  of  knowledge  ;  tending  the  children;  and  nursing  Uie 
sick— will  present  a  choice  of  employments  sufficiently  extensive^ 

*  Labour  is  wealth :  its  reward  should  be  enjoyment.  Those  who 
feel  and  admit  this  truth,  will  see  that  it  needs  i)ot  to  be  rich,  in  the 
now  received  sense  of  the  word,  to  contribute  towards  the  building 
op  of  an  institution,  which,  however  small  in  its  infancy,  may  be 
madsi  with  their  co-operation,  to  open  the  way  to  a  great  national 
leform.   Deeds  are  better  than  wordf.    After  all  thathas  been  said^ 
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let  something  be  at  least  attempted.    An  experiment  that  has  such 
an  ^  in  y]^^,  is  a^rely  yprth^h^t?^}^.     , .  .,  ,     i 

•  '  ToAht  6tteDd$  of  mtm  and  their  .countfy ;  ta  the  respeoteraiif 
the institmtidns  of  tl|is .republic ;  to  aUrimhu^with  ItherAlfvifKSplcs^ 
tOfftU^vrfaor  vnsht  andrbeUtire  in.the;  possibility  of  the  impia^emtrnt^ 
nan  j  toiall>in.8borti.who  syn)pathise.ij|  the  s^nilin€{nt9f«iipre^si9«l 
in  4hi8  |^ifer^r-4faMi  appieal  is  niade.  •  I4H<  us^  I  then^  ^o^nie  fairwafd.^ 
let  v&idtie  to  etpreea  onr  feelfng^^and  to  act  in  aocordanf^e  vwilb 
thenu  liet  Its  Yvm,  in  a  i^iijil.<tf  UndntMs^  the  pr?indio«»^i7ii9  mfA 
aathe  »iafotftlinfis^  of.<«ii:  feUow^ings  i  rem^mbwingith^tipr^ju^ 
dice  is  not  a  orimew  i  but  nn  evil  «eatftitoi  by  edu^ation^niknd  iSti engtb^ 
enfidl^  habits 
^  Witness  my  hand  and  seal,  this  17th  of  December,  18S«. 

V  >  C!omnnnkati(Mf*mBtthe^Tru9Uei'^ifMho^ 
Tmt  ejkperittient  by  the  TVitste^  of  the  NiAhoba  to  fbt m  a  eonv^ 
mfuhity  of  etjnafity  and*  ofMciommfoti  property  Is  one' of  many  lexperr^ 
meiits  ^hich  haft^been  lat%  made  in  dtff^nt  ^ts^f  theUniled 
Stat^i  'with  a  similar  dbject. '-  Thfe^  thistee^'  have  enebuntered,  na 
probably  all  pioneers  in  ihe  co^operadt^  systan  ^1  ^eneounteiv 
mtoy  difficulties.  These  were  for  the  most  part  incSd^tital  'to  ^^le 
e^]jcrmietit  a^  tittemptcd  by  a  g^Qeration  trained  aijd  qirt^i+ms^nced 
as  is  the  pfesent  ge^eraLkm  of  menj  oot  iaherent  in  tUe  ayjstem 
itself.  They  were  modified  in  the  present  instaace,  by  ^he  pem- 
liar  nature  of  ibis  Uv^t  for  the  beneUt  of  the  ucgxo  race  j  and  they 
have  produced,  after  the  cxpcneuce  of  two  yearSj  a.  modificatipn 
of  the  plan  originally  ndopted  and  since  published  by  Franqea 
'^I'righL  This  modification,  caused  by  the  habits  of  the  present 
generation,  and  applying  in  He  practice  solely  to  them^  'It  is  fiie 

object  of  the  following  communication  to  explain.      -  '  ' 

In  a  co-operative  community^  when  perfectly  or^ruzed,  the 
simple  relation  between  the  society  and  the  individufil  is,  that  the 
latter  devotes  hi^  time  and  hia  labour  for  the  public  good  in  any 
^vny  the  public  voice  nmy  enjoin,  while  the  !?ociety  supports  each 
individual  member.  This  relation  presupposes  in  the  members  the 
physical  strength  and  the  practical  skill  necessary  to  render  their 
labour  an  eij^ul^  alent  for  that  which  the  community  expend*  to  sup^ 
port  tbeui* 

Besides  these  physical  reqni^iteSj  each  member  m  a  society  of 
which  mutunl  Lindness  lis  the  bond,  sinc^ity  and  llbo:aUty  the 
ground- work,  and  harmony  of  feeling  the  characteriaUc,  mus^ 
possess  mental,  und^  above  all,  moral  reijuisites  of  high  order.  Let 
no  one  deceive  himself  j  if  there  bt;  introduced  into  such  0  society 
thoughts  of  evil  and  unkind ncs.s,  fedLings  of  intolerance  and  worcfe 
of  dibsentionj  it  cannot  prosper.  That  which  produces  in  the  world 
only  eommun-p3uc<J  jealousies  and  every* day  squabbks,  is  sufficient 
to  destroy  a  social  conununity.  
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'  In  the  outset  of  their  laboirji  the 'Thifrtefes  per^av^d;  **t  it 
inmkl'be^Mxreiri^'dlffioult  matter  %b  find^meti  luid  women  tnik  all 
ttoqttiil}fitatloiM>  (is '^N  Hiontdl  ttod  itiOml^^!)ih^ieal/'whtehiare 
lifdiqMA0ahlditt(»  tile  succeed  of  tb«  0«perltiletit''in>it»|iareit'fbiRii« 
Muny^of  th^ttiditiithialB  viio  i^ere  tli&  best  (mkmliited^miwftil/y  <Mid 
moftftfy  for  tlie  good  vfot%^  wamlod  phjukri'  fove^  andijiraotfeal 
knowledge;  and  miiny  more  who  po»668»ed  tho  hands  wanted  the 
keod  and  Ate  betirl*  To  meet;  this  4ifllot4lty  they  i^eed/^at  wliere 
the  mental  «iidfDoml^alifiicalion6  exwt^  they  would  reocfere^  in- 
sieod^lahonrytieertaln  sulnofaiooey  yearly  |  whiehy  as  society  is  at 
present  organized,  is  an  equivalent  for  labour.  Other  me^bberi, 
having  na.oapitai,  diey  ogmed  to  admit  wbese  thejibysicoXscquiiites 
acconpogaied  tjbe  mental  and  the  moral. 

The  society  .tiMis  asiumed  a  mixed  fonm  U  admitted  some 
n^§p[i]9«r%,tai  bbpur^iafld  p*et^  a^»  W>«ifdqr^  ^mr>)r^MHnt,|iQ|^})f>ur 
-W^reqHi^  Npw^  the^periieii^pf  tJi^XrW8t^^.:^as.  projk^to 
.^im^  tlmt,  ^hey.  erred  in  ^o  4cUlg:-f.  Th«i  arxwg«i?aeflt  jft^;n^ 

of  jneq^i9llty  amo^itl^e  n^k^W^.wj^icUon^  no^  iwiM^ut  iiymry  b^ 

'  It  beeame  neeessHry,  therefcre^  either  that  physical  labour  should 
be  required /row  all,  or  that  it  should  be  required  from  nom  /  in 
other  words,  either  that  th^  society  assume  the  form  of  ft  simple 
co-operative  society,  or  else  of  a  society  composed  of  small  capital- 
ists, of  wh^tn  each  shonM  furnish  a  certain  sum  of  moticy  yearly 
^  his  or  her  support,      i--   i-^-  .  .,.1..!.     ..;..,..,,,,    .«.i^    m.*    - 

Convinced  that  one  of  these  oiodMcatioQs  was  necessary  fof  uie 
present  generation  of  human  beiags,  half- framed  as  (hey  are,  the 
Trustees  have  detennined  to  adopt  tlie  latter,  and  to  reueive  those 
members  only  who  possjess  the  funds  necessary  f«r  their  support. 
They  were  influenced  in  their  decision  by  a  coinlctiou,  that  they 
iheDiaelves  and  the  friends  they  know  besi  and  trust  most  possess 
not  the  physical  rei|ujsites  as  co-operati\'es  \  perceiving,  as  they  did, 
that  several  of  them  had  lost  their  healtli  by  attempting  exertions 
for  which  their  previous  deficient  physical  training  had  disquaUfied 
them.  Leaving-,  therefore,  to  others  belter  (juaUficd  for  the  task, 
the  attempt  to  become  independent  as  all  men  ought  to  lie,  by 
their  own  labourj  tbey  hav  c  ngrced  fnr  the ui selves  and  the  a^ao- 
date?  Who  misty  join  them,  to  miopt  the  other  less  ration^,  but  for 
Ihem  more  practiea}  plan.  Deeply  sensible^  however^  how  imper- 
K^  the  etj[>erfm^nt  aoid  how  rnneh  they  themsel^^  have  lost  by  the 
ignorance  of  their  ancestors,  they  'win  train  their  children  to  be 
p^ysiciallj^  independent  *0f  money ;  and  they  hope  In  the  next 
gehemtion  to  dispense  Altogether  with  an  artificial  aid,  which  their 
weiLkYiess  and  want  of  sUH  albne  render  necessary  to  them. 

The  Trustees  have  been  confirmed  in  the  resolution  they  have 
thus  adopted  by  observing  the  difficulty  of  first  commencine"  a  m- 
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openfyr^  society  "wit)!  a  very  small  munber ;  ^vlii)e«  mocoMBg  to 
the  present  plan,  a  small  number  can  live  in  comfort  and  pro^MT) 
even  if  it  should  so  happen  that  they  receive  no  additions  io  th«f 
number*.  The  small  number  of  probationers  who.  had  joined  th# 
Trustees  und^  the  former  plan«  have  since  voluntarily  left  the 
•establishment^  so  that  the  Trustees  are  at  liberty^  without  injury  to 
any  one,  to  act  as  they  now  do. 

The '  Trustees  desire  to  express  distincdy  that  they  ha^e  deferred 
for  the  present  the  attempt  to  form  a  society  of  eo-opersitive  lah&iir, 
and  they  dnknfor  their  association  only  the  title  of  a  preliminarf 
Social  Community. 

The  Trustees  propose,  that  this  Community  be  composed  of 
those  whose  mental  and  moral  characters  mark  them  as  fit  mem* 
bers,  wkfabift  rofcfoaee  to  physical  skill  and  efiftdency,  and  without 
regsdrd  to  colour ;  and  that  each  throw  into  the  common  faiid 
yearly  one  hundred  dollars,  as  board  alone,  paid  quarterly  in  ad- 
vance :  this  fund  to  be  managed  as  the  public  voice  sbaU  cfirect. 
And  they  propose  that  every  other  expense  be  defrauded  indiiddnaU^s 
according  to  the  desires  and  habits  of  each  member. 

They  farther  propose  that  each  member  build  himself  or  herself 
a  amall  brick  hovse,  with  a  bffoad  piazMi  $  each  hoDse  «ODta«ii|^ 
one  room,  perhaps.  J  5  feet  by  i7>  and  lOlee^high,  witha.<loKiaBi 
presses  5  these  rooms  or  small  bouses  to  fae  fanilt  aceoriiag  to  a 
regular  plan,  probaUy  in  the  form  of  a  squaie  or  panJleliigiMi» 
upon  a  spot  of  cleared  ground  whoch  has  bun  stlacAed  for  that  pnr» 
pose,  near  the  centre  of  the  lands  of  Nashoha^  Each  maidb«% 
roon^  to  be  furnished  and  filled  up  at  the  expense  and  acconttny  to 
the  taste  of  the  owner. 

It  is  ftirther  proposed,  that  as  soon  as  the  ftmds  essibecom- 
manded^  a  school  shall  be  erected  for  the  childrea  of  the  establish* 
ment  5  and  for  the  reception,  afterwards,  of  odier  cfaihfaren  -from 
individual  soci^ }  to  be  received,  without  regard  to  colour,  at  a 
fixed  board. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  first  cost  of  each  room  or  house,  when 
completed  and  plainly  furnished,  wfll  be  about  500ds.  -,  and  that  the 
total  yearly  expenses  of  each  member  will  not,  with  proper  economy, 
exceed  dOOds.  This  sum  includes  board  and  every  other  expense, 
except  house-rent ;  which,  if  each  member  bufld  his  own  house, 
will  not  form  an  item  in  his  yearly  expenditure. 

The  Trustees  think  it  necessary  to  state,  that  under  the  plan 
which  they  have  just  adopted,  they  retain,  and  remain  alone  respon- 
sible for,  the  management  of  the  slaves  now  on  the  pbce,  and  the 
care  of  enabling  them  to  emancipate  themselves,  as  they  are  now 
gradually  doing,  by  their  own  labour ;  also  to  prosecute  the  other 
objects  of  the  trust.  The  associates  who  may  join  them  do  not 
become  Trustees,  and  have  no  voice  in  the  management  ot  the 
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Mv^^r  of'fhe  tnist,  uttfess  tbey  should  be  expressly  elected  to  be 
IVttftees.  Thus  tbe  6t)dal  Community  and  the  trust  of  "Nasboba 
are  two  aeparate  concerns  5  which,  though  they  may,  and  it  la 
hfoped  mtfct,  materially  assist  each  other,  have  no  necessary  or  in- 
dtttfpensable  connection.  The  Trustees,  !n  placing  thethsdves,  as 
members  of  the  Social  Community,  exactly  upon  the  Same  footing  as 
evisry  other  associate,  now  decline  availing  themselves  of  the 
right  wbid»  the  deed  of  trust  gives  them,  to  food,  olotbtBg>  aftd  ether 
oeociaarks^fiiow  ibe  fiiiKls  of  the  trust.  They  will^  like  the  ottaflr 
as<oci»<c»>  «ippo]^  themselves  from  their  own  private  funds. 
<  Dated  at  Nashoba,  Ist  February,  1828. 

Fkances  Wkight,  "1 

"•^  *        '       Robert  Dalb  OwE]^.  J 

'  *  Wrieseefog  the  probable  unpopularity  of  the  principles  set  forth 
in  the  following  Address,  I  fieel  it  to  be  consistent  with  the  spirit  of 
ctniour;'w)ttdiii4eBin  ahoold  met  guide  my  aetloas,  writings,  and 
cnracfi8tnn%'nii  aMireov«r> «  due  attention  to  the  feelings,  and, 
ptfiuqvi  the  intnrefels^of'ifiy  personal  friends,  to  observe;  that  no  in- 
diviiual  can  be  oonsiiered  a8|iiedgedto  the  opinions  herein  ex- 
plained, and  epeHly^aad  eonseieiiltously  professed,  but  the  resident 
Tivttt^  of  NiMMsa.  In  uiy  deed  of  trusty  I  inckded  the  names  of 
wMaaeiiHiiFiduBiB  fran  a  persdnal  feeling  of  respect  and  affection,  and 
from  ifae'8yni|Mitfay  I  knew  to  exist  between  them  and  myself  on  Die 
broad  question  of  Negro  slavery,  and  on  the  general  principles  of 
bw)iin.im|isovemf«ity  and  the  politkal  Mberty  of  men  and  nations. 

'  Tfas'deed  being  altN»  dictated  under  the  pressure  of  sicknesfs,  in- 
dnoed  by  etvler-exmtioB,  physical  and  mental,  and  which,  at  the 
time,,  tkieate^ed  to  prove  mortal,  I  was  desirous  of  leaving  to 
them  a  last  testimony  of  personal  regard  and  confidence.  But  it 
has  since  occurred  to  me,  that  the  appearance  of  their  names  in  the 
deed  of  trust,  may  be  viewed  as  pledging  them  to  all  the  principke 
whicb  that  deed  involves,  and  which  the  following  address  is  in- 
tended to  explain,  while  their  personal  friendship  for  myself  might 
inspire  sqi^ie  delicacy  in  expressing  their  dissent  from  the  same.  I 
would  allude  here  more  particularly  to  two  individuals,  the  one  pro- 
fessing a  public  reputation  in  bis  own  country,  the  United  States ;  and 
the  6ther  a  pubTic  character  in  all  countries.  Let  me  therefore  state, 
and  this  without  previously  consulting  them  on  the  subject,  that  I  have 
no  ground  whatever  to  presume  their  assent  to  the  moral  principles 
andpeculiaif  views  now  exposed  to  the  public ;  the  responsibility  of 
which  I  take  singly  and  entirely  on  myself.  And  the  statement  here 
made  witb  respect  to  my  personal  friends,  I  would  in  like  manner 
apply  to  an  e^titors  of  Journals,  magazines,  reviews,  or  other  period!- 
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cal  varkH  in  ^hiiwiFcr  cdontrjr  or  kitig«Bg;e,  who  i&ay  dDiiipl]!  .with 
the  requealiicieiii  jweferred  to-lhom  ^  ineeriing^  this  Address  in  their 
pages*  And  Ais  rfcquest  I  eosceive  may  scaccely  be  refused  by 
any  prafesBing  to  fiivour  the  spioi  of  htunan  inquiaiy^  and  disln* 
teresled  efforts,  whether  judideos  or  errooeoiis,  dmmIa  in  tb^  causo 
of  fanmaft  naptcveawBt, 

.  '.  FaANCfis  WaiGflT.* 
At  (ki^  Dee.  4, 1827. 
Mxptanatartf  Note$,  retpecting  the  nature  and  object  of  the  ImHiiH 
iUm^and  of  ihe  prkuipLu  apsn  which  it  ts  founded ;  addre$$H 
to  ^  friends  of  human  improvem^  in  all  Counirie^,  and  in  o/Z 
Nmtioau.  The  EdUors  and  Conductors  qf  all  periodical  publica- 
timu,  in  whatever  Language,  are  requested  to  assJLst  in  the  circii-> 
.  Mttsms  of  Urn  ydddrees  hf  gioing  it  insertion  in  thwr  mf«m  . 

'  This  institution  was  foundlxi  m  the  autunui  of  lM5y  in  Iha 
western  distdct  of  die  state  of  Tennessee,  North-  AoKiiea,  hy 
Frances  Wright. 

'  The  object  of  the  fbitti^r  wat  to  aitenpt  the  pracim  of  oertsin 
principles  which,  in  theory,  had  hees  frequently  practisad.  <  Sha  haA 
observedthatthe st^ between  tlRoryaadpMoticeitvMaUfgflBidii  (that 
while  many  could  reason,  fewware  prepand|o>p#scted  ta  aet)  and 
tha^  manlUad  must  re:if omibly  iiesitata  to  receive  aji  tf  uUls  tbt^ones, 
Jiowaver  ingeniousji  if  unsupported  by  expcrimeiiL  In  tbe  m^ividiml 
who  should  first  attempt  an  experiment  opjx>$jed  to  M  existing  opi-^ 
nions  and  practice,  she  believed  two  moral  requiisites  to  be  indiai^en- 
8able»  mantal  courai;e«  andj  as  ^oiue  lAriter  hm  deiined  it,  a  pass^ioc  for 
the  iaapfovement  o(  tlie  buoi^  race.  She  fdt  witlun  herself  these 
necessary  <|uaUfioiitions;  nud,  strongly  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
the  principles  i^iliJL'lj,  niter  mature  consideratiuti,  her  heart  and 
bead  had  embraced,  she  deteriDiDcd  to  apply  oil  her  energies,  aad 
to  devote  her  slender  fortune,  to  t)ie  building  up  of  an  institution 
which  should  ha^i^  tbeiie  principles  for  its  bi^e,  and  wliosc  des- 
tinies she  fSondly  hcip^d  might  tend  to  convince  mankind  of  their 
moral  beauty  and  practical  utility*  Actuated  froai  her  carhejit 
youth  by  a  passion ute  interest  in  the  welfare  of  mnut  t^bc  hiid  |k*cu- 
iiarly  addressed  hersulf  to  the  study  of  bis  p^t  and  pre«cui  condi'^ 
tion.  All  her  ob^t^rvutione  tended  to  corrobort^tc  the  opinion 
which  her  own  feelings  luight  jKkSHibly,  in  the  fire»t  Jiihttincc,  have 
predisposed  her  to  adopt,  that  mm  are  virtuous  in  pr^pt^rti&n  <u 
they  are  happy,  and  happy  in  proportion  as  thttf  art'  J'rt^,  She 
saw  tins  truth  exe)u]ihtied  in  the  history  of  modern  as  of  ancient 
times.  Every  wIk  re  knowledge^  UJeatal  relinement,  and  the  gentkr, 
as  the  more  ennobling,  icclin^  of  humanity  have  kept  pace,  IP 
flux  or  reflux,  with  the  growth  or  depression  of  the  spirit  of 
freedom. 

'  But  while  human  liberty  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  en- 
lightened, and -enlisted  the  feelings  of  the  generous,  of  aU  civilized 
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nations,  ma^  we  not  inquire  if  this  liberty  has  been  rightly  under- 
stood ?  Has  ft  not  been  with  Maiiliiti<Mis  and  eTBO&p^umSi't^niiStbg 
to  neutralist  lb  efi^tets ;  wMt  inviMKocis  diednetiiiiiSy  l«iidittip.to 
foster  jeiilddsitgs,  or  t6  inspire  injuHoCfs  ^mbitiOB  }  Ha»  H,  Hk  «hort/ 
been  ptn'e  and  eridire  in  pHnerple,  tinivevsal  in  't*ie  4bjeci8  it  «iiv* 
braces,  and  6qual  fbr  all  races  and  dasses  of  tx»m^>  Libtrtf.  \vMi*^ 
out  equality,  what  is  it  but  a  chimera?  And  eqoaliiiy; .^whal^adt: 
also  but%  chimem,  tmfess  it  extend  to  all  the  enjoyments,  ex- 
ertions, and  advantages,  intellectual  and  physical,  of  wtuoi  oqmAcM  ^ 

isC8]HtM€)       ....  ^       \    •••.:.'      J 

*  One  natf6n,  and  taa  yet  one  nation  onlyibtM^deefsn'ed  all  men 
"  bom  IVce  and  eqtrnl,"  and  eonqvered  ilie  fioiitical  ficedott  «ad' 
equality  of  its  citizens,  with  the  kimentsibid  trxoepdon,  \indced,  of 
its  citizens  of  colour.  But  is  tliere  not  a  liberty  'vetmtNre  preciem 
than  what  ill  termed  noHoneti,  a^d  an  equality  nuRia  tu-M46Ui  than^ 
what  JB tenttad'/7'<i&/t(»2r.^.  BafOfe  we  are  <;i|jzen^ar^  we  not^uo^p 
beings,  jDditten^e'OUBu&xefoite  o^oal  rigbi^^.mu^  wc  not  pps^^^.. .. 
equal  advantages,  equal  means  of  improvement  and  of  eAJpy9)eut }      ; 

'  Potitica]  libcrt?^  uuiy  be  said  to  exist  in  the   United  StuU-*  of 
America,  and  (withoiLt  ad vi^r ting   to  tbe  yet  uti^eakd^   thou£^h,VF^,  ^,r 
may  fttndly  truBt  seourcd  Tcpublics  t>f  Aioenoa  &  soi^heraCQuUi^efty, « _,o 
on  If  there.     Moral  liberty  exists  jto  whtrttM       ^n*  livi  Uyin  ffi,i4a3l;»i» 

'  By  polUicul  lrb<Tt}'  wc  mnv  iinderatnnd  the  Ifberfy  ofspwh  und  ^*^ 

acticvn^  with  out  iTiDurnnt!:  the  violation  of  authority,  or  the  peniik!<?s  *^ 

of  law.     By  mnm!  liberty,  may  we  not  m3d(*rsfeand  the  J\'6e  ex^r-  ^ 

tis  e  of  the  flU-riTf  ofsp  eeck  a  n  f}  of  a  riivrif  w*  t  bout  I  lie  u  rr  i  ng  the  in-  J 

tokratice  of  pipubr  prejudice  and  ignorant  public  opinion  >     Tu  sa-  ^ 
cure  the  Tatter  where  the  former  liberty  exists,  what  is  ncK^^iiry     * 

"  biit  to  will  it  V     Far  truer   h   the   asj^ertioii  ti^  here  applied  to  - 

moral  liberty,  thnn  a|i,  herf^tofore,  Applied  to  pt>litical  liberty*     To  'f 

free  ouridV^S  of  thrones,  aris^tocrai-ies,  and  hierarehiea,  of  fleets?  ;«vd  i 
armies,  and  nil  the  arrayed  pnnoply  of  organised  de!^|jotisTn,  iti^  not     ■ 

euEBeient  to  will  it.     We  must  fii^ht  for  it,  and  %bt  for  it  Itm  with  ■ 

all  the  odds  of  wealth,  and  power,  txnd  position,  a^iiist  us.     hat  - 

when  the  field  k  won,  to  nse  it  is  surely  ours;  and  it  Iheixoesession  : 
of  the  right  uf  fR*e  ftctton  inspire  ntit  the  courage  lo  exereisn*  the 

right  J  liberty  ha^  done  but  little  for  us.     It  is  nineh   to  have  the  ' 

fettt-rs  broken  from  our  limbs,  but  ret  Ijetter  b  it  to  have  th<=m  ' 

broken  frotu  tbe  mind.     It  is  miirh  to  buve  declared  men  free  and  ' 
equal,  but  it  shall  b*;  more  when  they  are  rendered  so ;  wheo  m^uift 
ehiill  be  sought,  and  found,  and  employed,  to  develope  ;dl  the  iutel* 

lectnal  and  physical  jiower.^  of  all  human  beings,  without  reg;ard  to  • 

fiex  Of  eondition,  ckiss,  nu-e,  natioi^,  or  colour  j  and  when  nieush^l  ♦ 

Irarn  to  view  t^ath  other  m^  one  great  femiiyj  with  eijual  datms  to  / 

enjoyment^  and  equal  capecitk'*  fur  labour  and  inf^ true! ion,  admitting  • 

always  th«  sok  dilTerencetj  arising  out  of  the  varietit^s  exhibited  m  * 
individual  orgnnrzatiou. 
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'  It  were  superfluous  to  elucidate  by  argumeut  the  baleful  effeott. 
arising  out  of  the  division  of  labour  as  now  existing,  and  which 
condemns  the  large  half  of  mankind  to  an  existence  purely  physi- 
cal* and  the  renottiining  portion  to  pernicious  idleness,  and  occasion* 
ally  to  exertions  painfully,  because  solely,  intellectual.  He  who 
lives  in  the  single  exercise  of  his  mental  facultiesi  however  usefully 
or  curiously  directed,  is  equally  an  imperfect  animal  with  the 
roan  who  knows  only  the  exercise  of  his  muscles*  Let*  us  con- 
sider the  actual  condition  of  our  species.  Where  shall  we  find 
even  a  single  individual,  male  or  female,  whose  mental  and  physical 
powers  have  been  fairly  cultivated  and  developed  ?  How,  then,  is 
it  wit)i  the  great  family  of  human  kind  ?  We  have  addressed  our 
iqgenuity  to  improve  the  nature  and  beautify  the  forms  of  all  the 
tribes  of  animials  domesticated  by  our  care  \  but  man  lias  still  ne- 

fleeted  man ;  ourselves,  our  own  species^  our  own  nature,  arc 
eemed  unworthy,  even  unbecoming,  objects  of  experiment.  Why 
should  we  refuse  to  the  human  animal  care  at  least  equal  to  that 
bestowed  on  the  hors^  or  the  dog  ?  His  forms  are  surely  not  leia 
susceptible  of  beauty ;  and  his  faculties,  more  numerous  and  ex- 
alted, may  challenge,  at  least,  equal  development. 

'The  spirit  of  curiosity  and  inquiry  wbich  distinguishes  tho 
human  animal,  and  which  not  all  the  artificial  habits  and  whimsical 
prejudices  of  miscalled  civilisation  have  sufficed  to  quench,  seems 
as  yet,  for  the  most  part,  to  have  beeh  idly  directed.  Arts  and 
sciences  are  multiplied,  wants  are  imagined,  and  luxuries  supplied  j 
but  the  first  of  all  sciences  is  lefl  in  the  germ  ;  the  first  great  sci- 
ence of  human  beings,  the  science  of  human  life,  remains  untouched, 
uftknown,  unstudied  3  and  he.who  would  speak  of  it  might,  perhaps, 
excite  only  astonishment.  All  the  wants  and  comforts  of  man  are 
DGw  abstracted  as  it  were,  from  himself.  We  hear  of  the  wealth 
of  nations,  of  the  powers  of  production,  of  the  demand  and  supply 
of  markets,  and  we  forget  that  these  words  mean  no  more,  if  they 
mean  atiy  thing,  than  the  happiness,  the  labour,  and  the  necessities 
of  men.  Is  it  not  the  unnatural  division  of  mankind  into  classes- 
operative,  consuming,  professional,  enlightened,  ignorant,  &c.— 
which  inspires  this  false  mode  of  reasoning,  and  leads  the  legislator 
and  economist  to  see  in  the  most  useful  of  their  fellow*creaturei 
only  so  much  machinery  for  the  creation  of  certain  articles  of  com- 
merce— and  to  pronounce  a  ndtion  rich,  not  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  individuals  who  enjoy,  but  to  the  mass  of  ideal  wealtk 
thrown  into  commercial  circulation  ?  Surely  it  is  lime  to  inquire  if 
our  very  sciences  are  not  frequently  as  unmeaning  as  our  teacherft 
are  mistaken,  and  our  books  erroneous.  Surely  it  is  time  to  e)Lamine 
hito  the  meanitig  of  words  and  the  nature  of  things,  and  to  arrive 
at  simple  facts,  not  received  upon  the  dictum  of  learned  authorities, 
but  upon  attentive  personal  observation  of  what  is  passing  around 
us.    And  sturdy  it  is  more  especially  time  to  inquire  why  we  occtt* 
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pations  the  most  usefbl  and  absolutely  necessary  to  our  existence 
and  'well-being  should  be  held  in  dispute^  and  those  the  most  U6e«» 
ks9^  nay/ the  most  frequently  mischievous,  should  be  held  in 
honour.  The  husbandman  ^ho  supports  us  by  the  fruits  of  hii 
Iftbour,  the  artisan  to  whom  we  owe  all  the  comforts  and  conve<^ 
niences  of  life,  are  banished  from  what  is  termed  intellectual  society  | 
nay,  worse,  but  too  often  condemned  to  the  most  severe  physical 
privations,  and  the  grossest  mental  ignorance,  while  the  soldier  who 
Bves  by  our  crimes,  the  lawyer  by  our  quarrels  and  out  rapacity, 
and  the  priest  by  our  credulity  or  our  hypocrisy,  are  honoured  with 
public  consideration  and  applause.  Were  human  life  studied  as  a; 
seience,  and,  as  it  truly  is,  the  first  and  most  important  of  all- 
sciences,  to  which  every  other  ehould  be  viewed  as  the  hand-maiden^ 
it  would  soon  appear  that  we  are  only  happy  in  a  due  and  well« 
proportioned  exercise  or  all  our  powers,  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  ^ — that  bodily  labour  becomes  a  pleasure,  when  varied  with 
mental  occupation,  and  cheered  by  free  and  happy  affection,  and 
that  no  occupation  can  in  itself  be  degrading,  which  has  the  comfort 
and  well-being  of  man  for  its  object. 

•It  will  appear  evident,  upon  attentive  consideration,  that  equality 
of  btclkcttjal  and  physical  advaotai^es  is  the  only  sure  found atioti 
of  liberty,  and  tlijit  such  eiiiKility  ^jay  best,  and  perhaps  only,  be 
obtnincd  by  a  union  of  inttrtsts,  and  co-operation  in  labour.  The 
existing  principle  of  h-Ki^U  interest  and  Competition  has  been 
carried  to  its  extreme  jK»tnt,  nnd  in  its  progress  has  isolated  the 
heart  of  man,  bluiued  the  etl^e  of  his  finest  sensibilities,  and  anni- 
hilated all  his  most  generous  impulses  and  sympathies.  Need  we 
hesitate  tt>  denounce  the  principle  as  vicious  which  places  the  in-» 
tercet  of  each  indit  idiml  in  continual  opposition  to  those  of  hii 
fellows,  which  make?  of  one  man's  loss  another's  gain,  and  inspires 
a  spirit  of  accumulation  that  crushes  every  noble  sentiment,  foster* 
every  degrading  one,  makes  of  t\m  globe  a  scene  of  strife,  and  the 
whole  human  riice  idolalera  of  gold  ? 

*  And  must  we  be  told  that  this  is  in  the  nature  of  things  ?  It 
certainly  is  in  the  nature  of  our  anti-social  institutions,  and  need 
we  6eek  any  stronger  argument  to  urge  against  them  ? 

'  Man  baa  ever  been  adjudged  a  social  animal.  And  so  he  truly 
iSy  equally-^we  might  even  liazard  the  assertion — more  capable  oi 
being  moved  to  generous  feeling  and  generous  actiou,  through  hit 
affectiona  and  his  interesta  rightly  understoodi  than  he  is  now 
moved  to  violence,  rapine^  and  fraud)  by  hard  necessity  and  hia 
interests  falsely  interpreted.  Let  us  not  libel  human  nature.  It  is 
what  circumstance  has  made  it.  But,  as  profiting  by  experience, 
we  ftbali  change  the  education  of  youth,  remould  our  institutional 
eorrect  our  very  ideas  of  true  and  false,  of  right  and  wrong*  of  vice 
and  virtue — we  may  see  human  nature  assume  a  new  tbrm^  aad 
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present  an  f^)pearance  rich  in  peace  and  eiijoyment— yet  mor«  rich 
m  future  hope. 

*  It  will  readily  be  conceded,  that  (how  ^reat  soever  the  differeneeB 
stamped  on  each  indii^idual  by  original  organiflsatien)  by  fostering 
the  good  and  repressing  the  evil  tendencies,  by  devebping  every 
useful  faculty  and  amiable  feeling,  and  cultivating  the  peculiar 
talent  or  uUenta  of  every  child  as  discovered  in  the  course  of  ednca- 
tjun,  all  human  beings  (with  the  sio^le  and  rare  exceptions  presented 
by  makon format] on  of  the  ph)'&ical  organs)  might  be  rendered 
useful  and  happy.  And,  admitting  oaly  a  similar  capability  of  im- 
provement in  nur  own  ^ped^s  that  we  see  in  other  races  of  animals, 
we  may  with  jnatlce  set  no  liaiits  to  our  expectations  respecting  it, 
BO  soon  as  it  shall  bccoinc,  through  successive  generations,  the 
(rfijcct  of  judidous  eave;  Mfd  enhgfatened  and  fearless  experiment. 

'But  if  we  ^botlld  hazard  the  assertion  that  of  children  we  may 
make  wlMt  we  please;  wie  must  accord  that  rt  is  otherwise  with 
rteA.  The  simplest'  principles  become  difficult  of  practice,  when 
Imblts  formed  in  error  have  been  fixed  by  time;  and  the  simplest 
truths  hard  toi  receive,  ^hen  prejudice  has  warped  the  mind. 

'The  founder  of  Nashoba  looks  not  for  the  conversion  of  the  ex- 
isting generation :  she  looks  not  even  for  its  sympathy.  All  that  she 
ventures  to  anticipate  is  the  co-operation  of  a  certain  number  of 
ifldividuiils,  «eknowIedging  th^  same  views  whh  Irerstlf,  A  similar 
ihure^  iti  the  improvement  of  man,  and  a  sin^ilar  intrepidity  to 
vttiCdre  ^1  things  for  his  welfare:  To  these  ittdividuftis,  ticm  scattered 
tbmughout  the  w6rld,  and  unknown  probably  to  eadh  other,  she  ven- 
tures tof  sddresfl  herself.  From  their  union,  their  co-opterationi  their 
exerilons^  slie  ventures  to  expect  k  successful  experiment  in  favour 
of  tuiimn  liberty  and  hunfmn  happiness.  Let  th^m  unite  their 
eAA'ts,  (their  numbers  will  not  be  to6  many,)  and  in  a  country  where 
hmuaii  speech  and  human  action  are  free,  let  them  plant  their 
sttHMtod  in  the  earth--^eckire  fearlessly  their  principles,  however 
opposed  to  the  received  opinions  of  mankind,  and  establish  their 
praecice  accordingly,  with  consistency  and  perseverance. 

'This  has  been  attempted  at  Nasljobaj  not  in  a  spirit  of  hostility 
to  the  practice  of  the  world,  hut  with  a  strong  ipojal  conviction  of 
the  superior  truth  and  beauty  of  that  consecrated  by  the  legal  act 
of  the  founder,  "By  a  reference  to  that  act,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  principles  on  which  the  institution  is  based  are  those  of  human 
liberty  and  equalityj  without  exccptiouB  or  limitations,  and.t/^  more 
special  objects  the  protection  and  regeneration  of  the  face  qf,  colour , 
universathf  opprensed  nnd  demphtrl  \n  a  country  self-denominated 
ffea.  TLii  iijurc  imiriediate  object  was  selected  and  specified '  by 
the  fotmder ;  fitst,  because  her  feelings  bad  been  peculiarly  enlisted 
in  behalf  of  the  Negro;  and  secondly,  because  the  aristocracy  of 
ctikrtu  IB  tlie  peoultar  vice  of  the  country,  which  she  bad  chosen  as 
the  teat  of  Imt  exp^imeiii. 
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'The  liirtiU  of  the  present  address  ^ill  not  adthit  of  jt  dkafled 
defence  of  the  principles,  and  explanation  of  the  practice,  of  co- 
openthe  labcnir.  And,  however  great  their  advantages,  the  founder 
of  Nashoba  views  them  as  entirely  stAKurdinate  to  the  one  gtttit 
principle  of  human  liberty  which  she  believea^  them  ciikidatel  td' 
further  and  secure. 

*  She  sees  in  the  co-operative  syslctn,  as  it  bus  been  termedj  the 
means,  not  the  end ;  but,  after  nvjiture  consideration  of  lia  theory, 
and  observation  of  its  practice,  bt^Iieving  k  the  best  means  yet  dis- 
covered of  securing  one  great  end —that  of  human  liberty  and 
equality — she  has  for  that  rea-Hon,  and  that  rea^n  ou|v.  made  it 
the  base  of  the  experiment  at  Nashoba.  '  *' 

'  The  institution  of  Niishoba  bdng  thus  founded  on  th«  broad  bnaiv 

of  humiin  liberty  aiid  c^iuiiiity,  e\  fry  provision  made  by  the  legal 
act  of  the  founder,  oM  M  eli  os  the  iiub sequent  reguktions  of  the 
trustees^  are  shaped  in  uccordiince  witlj  iu  It  will  bti  mnn  by  a 
reference  to  that  public  record,  of  which  it  is  recoin mended  to  attach 
a  copy  to  lhi5  address,  that  the  personal  independence  of  each  in- 
dividual member  of  the  society  is  effectually  secured,  and  that,  with- 
out di^pming  the  established  laws  of  the  country,  the  inatiiution 
recogniiics  only  within  lu  bo$om  the  force  of  ita  own  principles. 

'It  is  dei."Iarcdj  in  the  deed  of  the  founder,  that  no  individual  can 
be  received  as  member,  but  after  a  noviciate  of  six  months,  and 
then  only  by  a  ur^finmouit  vote  of  the  resident  proprietors.  It  ii 
also  provided,  that  tlie  admission  of  a  husband  shall  not  involve 
that  of  a  wife,  nor  the  admission  of  a  wile  that  of  a  husband,  nor 
the  admis-sjpn  of  either  or  both  of  the  parents  that  of  chLklren  above 
the  age  of  fourteen.  Each  individual  must  pass  through  a  separate 
trial,  and  be  received  or  rejected  on  the  strength  of  his  or  her 
merits  or  demerits*  And  as,  in  the  reception  of  member^j  the  in-* 
dividual  character  h  the  only  one  recognised,  so,  by  the  principles 
of  the  society,  that  character  can  never  be  forfeited*  The  n^Arriage 
lawj  existing  without  the  pale  of  the  indlitution,  in  of  no  force  with- 
in that  pale.  No  woman  can  forfeit  her  individual  rights  or  in- 
dependent e3tistenct%  and  no  man  assert  over  her  any  rights  or 
poviTf  whatsoever  beyond  what  he  may  exercise  over  her  free  and 
voltintary  affections.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  may  any  womai|^^ 
assert  her  claims  la  the  society  or  peculiar  protection  of  any  indi*' 
vidual  of  the  other  seic,  beyond  what  mutual  inclination  dictates 
and  sanctions  j  While,  to  every  individual  member  of  el^h^j^  k 
secured  the  protection  and  friendly  aid  of  all,  ^     .  u  ,.  >  "»,^  « 

'The  tyranny  usurped  by  the  matrimonial  law,  over  the  most 
sacred  of  the  human  aiTecttons,  caOj  perbapei,  only  be  equalled  by 
that  of  the  unjust  \n\h]}c  opinion^  whkb  so  fre<]nent!y  s^Unups  with.,' 
infamy,  or  condemns  to  martyrdom,  the  best  grounded  und  sooll 
generous  attachments  which  ever  did  honour  to  the  htuttan  hw:^ 
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jimply  because  unlegalized  by  human  ceremonlefi,  eqruaHy  idle  and 
oflfensive  in  the  form,  and  mischievous  in  the  tendency. 

'  This  tyranny,  as  now  exercised  over  the  strongest,  and  at  thie 
same  time,  if  refined  by  mental  cultivation,  the  noblest  of  the  human 
passions,  had  probably  it6  source  in  religious  prejudice  and  priestly 
rapacity  3  while  it  has  found  its  plausible  and  more  philosophical 
.apology  in  the  apparent  dependence  of  children  on  the  union  of  the 
parents.  To  this  plea  it  might  perhaps  be  replied,  that  the  end, 
how  important  soever,  is  not  secured  by  the  means;  that  the 
forcible  union  of  unsuitable  and  unsuited  parents  can  little  pi^tnofte 
the  happiness  of  the  offspring;  and  that,  supposing  the  protection 
of  children  to  be  the  real  source  and  object  of  pur  code  of  morals 
and  of  our  matrimonial  laws,  what  shall  we  $ay  of  the  effects  of 
these  humane  provisions  on  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  one  large  family 
of  helpless  innocents,  born  into  the  world  in  spite  of'  all  prohibitions 
and  persecutions,  and  whom  a  cruel  law,  and  yet  more  cruel 
opinion,  disown  and  stigmatise  ?  But  how  wide  a  field  ioes,  this 
topic  embrace  ?  How  much  cruelty,  how  much  oppression  of  thie 
weaik  and  the  helpless,  does  it  not  invdve  ? 

'The  children  denominated  illegitimate  or  natural  (as  if  in  oon- 
tra4i8tinction  of  others  who  should  be  out  of  nature  because  under 
law)  may  be  multiplied  to  any  number  by  an  unprincipled  father, 
easily  exonerated  by  law  and  custom  from  the  duties  of  paternity, 
while  these  duties  and  their  accompanying  shame  are  left  to  a 
mother,  but  too  often  rendered  desperate  by  misfortune!  And 
should  we  follow  out  our  review  of  the  law  of  civilisied  countries,  we 
shall  find  the  offspring  termed  legitimate,  with  whom  honour  and 
possession  are  associated,  adjudged,  in  case  of  matrimonial  dissen- 
tions,  to  the  father,  who,  by.means  of  this  legal  claim,  has  not  un- 
frequently  bowed  to  servitude  the  spirit  of  a  fond  mother,  and  held 
"her  as  a  galley-slave  to  the  oar. 

'  But  it  is  n(^t  here  that  this  sul^'ect  can  be  discussed  in  all  itfi 
bear ii\g8,  The  writer  of  this  article  will,  however,  challenge  all  the 
advocates  of  existing  institutions^  and  existing  opinions,  to  te«t 
them  by  the  secret  feelings  of  their  own  bosonii  and  then  to  pro- 
nounce on  their  justice.  She  will  challenge  them  to  consider  the 
wide  field  of  human  society  as  now  existing,  to  examine  its  practice, 
4ind  to  >Yeigh  its  theory,  and  to  pronounce  on  the  consistency  of  the 
4>ne  an^i  the  virtue  of  the  other.  She  will  challenge  them  to  deter- 
mine how  many  of  the  moral  evils,  and  numerous  family  of  physical 
diseases  which  now  torture  the  humati  &pede«f  hav  e  th«;ir  source 
in  the  false  opinions,  and  vicious  instituticma,  which  liavc  pcrvt^rted 
the  best  source  of  human  happine-s — the  iiitercourae  of  the  sexes — 
into  the  deepest  source  of  human  misery.  Let  us  look  into  our 
streets,  our  hospitals,  our  asyluws;  let  us  look  into  tlie  secret 
thought  of  the  anxious  parent  trembling  for  the  minds^  and  bodies 
of  sons  starting  into  life,  or  mourning  over  the  dying  health  of 
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Aiuglitera  eoadeoaned  to  the  umuitural  repression  of  feelii^  and 
desires  inherent  in  their  Very  organisation^  and  necessary  alike  to 
their  moral  and  physical  well-heing. 

*  Ot  kt  U8  look  to  the  victims — not  of  pleasure — not  of  love — 
nor  yet  of  their  own  depravity,  but  of  those  ignorant  laws,  ignorant 
prejudices,  and  of  that  ignorant  code  of  morals,  which  condemn  one 
portion  qf  the  female  sex  to  vicious  excess,  another  to  as  vicious 
restraint,  and  all  to  defenceless  helplessness  and  slavery  3  and  gene- 
rally the  whole  of  the  male  sex  to  debasing  licentiousness,  if  not  to 
loathsone  brutality. 

*  And  must  we  be  told,  that  "private  vices  are  public  benefits/*  that 
the  Units  of  individual  misery  make  the  sum  of  the  general  good ) 
or,  that  the  immolation  of  some,  and  sufiTering  of  all,  are  requisite 
to  secure  public  order,  and  to  moderate  human  population  to  the 
pupphes  yielded  for  its  support }    As  if  living  creatures  could  ever, 
for  any  space  of  time,  positively  exceed  the  means  of  subsistence ; 
or  as  if  their  tendency  to  increase  beyond  a  healthy  sufficiency  of 
these  means  could  ever  be  repressed,  save  by  the  increase  and 
spread  of  real  knowledge,  which  should  teach  human  beings  to  con- 
sider the  creation  of  other  human  beings  as  the  most  important  of 
all  actions,  and  the  securing  to  the  beings  of  their  creation  a  sound 
and  healthy  organisation, and  an  equally  sound  and  healthy  education, 
with  all  ^e  means  of  a  happy  existence,  as  the  most  important  of 
dl  duties.     In  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  cultivation  of 
both  sexes,  should  we  seek,  as  we  can  only  find,  the  source  and 
security  of  human  happiness  and  human  virtue.  Prejudice  and  fear 
«re  weak  barrievs  against  passions  which,  inherent  in  our  nature, 
and  demanding  only  judicious  trainipg  to  form  the  ornament  and 
onpply  the  besi  joy^  of  our  existence,  are  maddened  into  violence 
1^  pemieiotts  example  and  pernicious  restraint,  varied  with  as  per- 
nieioua  indulgence.     Let  us  correct  our  views  of  right  and  wrong, 
correct  our  moral  lessons,  and  so  correct  the  practice  of  rising 
generations !     Let  us  not  teach  that  virtue  consists  in  crueifyipg 
the  affections  and  appetites,  but  in  their  judicious  government! 
Let  us  qot  attach  ideas  of  purity  to  monastic  chastity,  impossible 
to  man  or  woman  without  consequences  fraught  with  evil,  nor  ideas 
of  vice  to  connexions  formed  under  the  auspices  of  kind  feeling ! 
Let  us  inquire — not  if  a  mother  be  a  wife,  or  a  father  a  husband, 
but  if  parents  can  supply,  to  the  creatures  they  have  brought  into 
being,  all  things  requisite  to  make  existence  a  blessing — Jet  the 
force  of  public  opinion  be  brought  against  the  thoughtless  igno- 
i^nce  or  cruel  selfishness  which,  under  the  sanction  of  a  legal  or 
religious  permit,  so  frequently  multiplies  offspring  beyond  the  re- 
sources of  the  parents.     Let  us  check  the  force  of  passions,  as  well 
as  their  precocity,  not  by  the  idle  terror  of  imaginary  crime  in  the 
desire  itself,  but  by  just  and  benevolent  apprehension  of  bringing 
ihto  existence  unhappy  or  imperfect  beings!    Let  us  teach  the. 
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ycmng  mind  to  reason,  and  tbe  young  heart  to  fed  ?  Mdr  inetead  of- 
sbrouding;  our  owb  bodies,  wanta^  desires,  stnsea,  affections,  and  facul- 
ties, in  mystery,  let  us  court  inquiry,  and  show  that  acqurautaooe  with 
our  own  nature  can  alone  guide  us  to  judicious  pra43tke ;  &mi  that 
in  the  consequence^  of  human  actions  exists  the  only  true  teat  qf  their 
virtue  or  their  vice, 

.  , , '  We  need  only  observe  tbe  effects  of  tbe  present  system  to  be 
convinced  of  its  error.  Where  is  the  repressive  force  of  public 
.  opinion  perceived  ?,  VA'hom  does  it  affright  I  The  poor>  the  igno- 
rant, the  unhappy  pauper^  tbe  diseased  profligate,  tbie  Uoentious 
hypocrite  ?  Is  it  they  who  feci  the  force  either  of  just  or  unjust 
censure,  or  who  hesitate  to  call  into  existence  sentient  beings, 
born  to  ignorance,  wanl^  or  disease  ?  No !  is  it  not  rather  upon 
that  class  whose  feelings  and  intellects  have  been  niostfy  cultivated, 
and  who,  consequently,  are  best  fitted  to  give  life  to  a  healthy  and 
intellectual  race,  upon  whom  the  weight  of  coercive  prejudice  faUs  ? 

'  Lei  ua  advert  to  tbe  ihr  more  important  half  of  the  human 
ape^ies^  (whether  we! consider  their  share  in  the  first  fbrmatioh  and 
zearing  of  the  infiiot^  or4heir  moral  influence  on  society.)  Let  us 
consider  the  effects  of  existing  institutions  and  opinions  as  exempli- 
fied among  womem  In  what  ckss  do  we  find  the  largest  number 
of  childless  females  and  devoted  victims  Co  unnatural  restraints  ? 
C<irtainiy  anokong  the  cultivated,  talented,  and  independent  women, 
vi\^j  <in  £ngland  more  especially,)  shrink  eqtially  fh>m  the  servi- 
tude of  matriinony,  and  from  the  oppnvbrhun  stamped  dn  unlega- 
lised  connecdons. 

'  But,  again,  the  writer  of  this  address  must  observe,  that  she  can 

bire  only  touch  upon  subjects  which  she  feels  herself  f>i'epared  to 

axaniine    in   detail  5    but  Mliith    she  must  differ  until  a  suitable 

,  ,    medium  be  supplit^  m  the  perindical  puhlication,  which  it  wHl  be 

,jl    the  object  of  tbe  Society  lu  isBue,  eo  apon  as  it  can  be   done  con- 

,,^.,iJ5ltntly  *vLlh  m  interests,  1 

<!'  •  It  1s  eorjfiidcrei!,  that  the  peculiar  object  6t  the  founder^  '^The 
•''f  benefit  of  the  Kegro  race/'  may  best  be  consulted  by  the  admis.'^ion 
<*1'|  arid  ii:eorporfttton  of  ;?uitablc  individual  cjf  tliat  and  tlie  mixed 
idi  race,  on  tbe  s&iiie  principles  of  ct|\ialjty  ^vhlch  guide  the  admission 
^  of  nit  meniberi4  J  and  farther,  that  Rtich  individuals  may  Ixst  be 
-^  foHiid  amor^  the  ft e&  dfiitus  of  %'olourj  who  form  no  incoDsldcrablo 
tU  find  fre<|uenrly  a  very  respectable  body  in  the  American  popidaii on, 
**     more  especially  In  that  or  the  southern  cities. 

*  As  it  was  the  object  of  the  founder  to  attempt  the  peaceful  in- 
fluence of  example,  and  silently  to  correct  the  practice  ^pd  reach 
Che  laws  through  the  feelings  and  the  reason  of  the  American 
peni^le,  she  carefully  forbore  from  outraging  any  of  tbe  legal  pro- 
visions in  the  slave  state  in  which  she  ventured  to  attempt  her  ex- 
periment^ or  those  of  any  of  the  slave  states  with  which  she  is  ac- 
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qwdnted.;  and  trasted  coafidently  to  the  national  good  sense,  and 
to  the  liberality  fostered  by  the  national  institutions,  for  the  safety 
of  any  experiment,  however  opposed  to  the  national  prejudices, 
which  should  be  undertaken  in  a  spirit  of  kindliness  to  all  men,  and 
condvcted  within  the  limits  of  private^  or,  as  in  the  present  case^  of 
associate  property. 

it  ie  not  to  be  supposed  that,  (with  some  rare  exceptions,) 
human  beings  raised  under  the  benumbing  influence  of  brutsi 
slavery,  cud  be  elevated  to  the  level  of  a  society  based  upon  the 
pnaciples  of  mord  liberty  and  voluntary  co-operation.  The  ex- 
periment, thereibre,  as  respects  the  slave  population,  it  is  intended 
to  fimlt,  at  Nashoba,  to  the  first  purchase  of  the  founder,  excepting 
in  cases  where  planters,  becoming  members,  may  wish  to  place 
their  Negroes  under  the  protection  of  the  institution.  And  looking 
to  effect  the  more  especial  object  of  the  Institution  through  the 
present  free  race  of  colour,  and  more  especially  by  the  education  of 
coloured  children,  the  founder  judged  that  she  should  best  con- 
ciliate the  laws  of  the  Southern  Stales,  and  the  popular  feehng  of 
the  whole  union,  aa  well  as  the  interests  of  the  emancipated  N^o« 
by  providing  ^  the  colonisation  of  all  slaves  emancipated  by  the 
Society,  in  a  fbeo  country,  without  the  hmits  of  the  United  States. 
I'ersanal  obeevvation  h«d  taught  her  the  danger  of  lamiching  a 
freed  slave  into  the  midst  of  an  inimical  population.  And  if  unfit, 
as  he  must  of  necessity  be,  for  incorporation  into  the  Society  as  a 
fr^  proprietor,  it  appeared  consistent  with  justice  and  humanity  to 
enjoin  his  being  sent  to  a  country  of  safety  for  his  colour,  when 
ejected  from  the  protection  of  ibe  Inc^Utution. 

*  While  occupied^  m  they  fondly  hope,  in  paving  the  way  for  the 
moml  regeneratifjn  of  Aiuerica's  citidcns  of  colour,  the  Trustees  of  ' 
Kaaholm  believe  that  stat;cr^  ni3y  sofely  be  left  to  work  its  own 
ruin.  Tbe  fdlirg:  price  of  cotttm  must  soon  reduce  to  zero  the 
profits  of  the  upland  planter  J  and  fortunately  the  growth  of  sugar 
is  restricted  by  climate  to  a  .small  portion  of  the  American  slave 
territory.  But  when  the  bank ru [it  fortunes  of  the  southern  planters 
shall  have  put  an  end  to  the  iDternal  slave  trade  of  the  United 
States,  and  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky,  the  Guinea  of  the 
states  farther  south,  shall  have  loiit  their  last  staple  commodity  of 
prtijitj  the  principle)*  avowed  m  ibis  paper  may  attract  the  national 
attention,  and  the  oHve  of  peace  itud  brotherhood  be  embraced  by 
the  white  man  and  tbe  black  \  arid  their  children,  approached  in 
feeling  and  education,  gradually  blend  into  one  of  their  blood  and 
their  hue. 

'  The  Writer  of  this  Address  is  fully  a\i?are,  that  the  topic  most 
ofi^ensive  to  the  American  public  is  that  now  under  consideration. 
But  so,  to  that  public,  is  it  more  peculiarly  addressed,  not,  it  will 
be  believed,  with  a  view  to  ofi'eod,  but  with  the.  single  view  of  ex- 
posing the  principles  of  Nashoba  to  the  American  people^  and  call- 
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ins  tlwir  attenlion  to  the  coal  invatdgatbn  oT  a  «ul]^  VMhKppll j 
feldom  approached  but  mth  tha  anger  of  sectional^  or  the  pride  i^ 
national  feeliag. 

*  The  strength  of  the  prejudice  of  colour,  as  existing  hj  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  European  Colonies,  can  in  general  he 
little  conceived,  and  less  understood,  in  the  Old  Continent  j  yet, 
boworet  whimsical  it  may  there  appear,  is  it,  in  iact,  more  ridiou- 
loua  than  the  European  prejudice  of  birth  ) 

'  The  superior  esLcellence  which  the  6ne  supposes  in  a  peeuhar 
descent,  or  merely  in  a  peculiar  name,  the  other  imagines  in  a  pe^ 
euliar  complexion  or  a  set  of  features ;  and  perhaps  it  is  only  by 
eonsidering  man  in  many  countries,  and  observing  M  hiiB<  varying 
and  contradictory  prejudices,  that  we  can  diacover  the  eqnal  ab« 
iurdity  of  all. 

*  Those  to  whom  the  American  institutions  and  American  cha- 
racter are  familiar,  and  who  have  considered  the  question  ol  Negro 
slavery  in  i^  its  bearings,  will  probably  be  disposed  to  pronpunce^ 
with  the  writer  of  this  address,  that  the  emancipatKm  of  the 
coloured  population  cannot  be  progressive  through  the  laws,  it  mu«t, 
and  can  only  be  progressive  through  the  feelings ;  and,  Uirough  that 
inediuip,  be  finally  complete  and  entire,  involving  at  onoe  political 
equality,  and  the  amalgamation  of  the  race8« 

^  And  has  nature,  (as  slave-apologists  would  tell  tts,)  drawn  a 
rubicon  between  the  human  varieties  of  physiognomy  and  com*" 
plexion  )  or  peed  we  enter  into  details,  to  prove  that  no  natural  anH^ 
pathy  blinds  the  white.  Louisianian  to  the  charms  of  th^  graceful 
Quadroon,  however  the  force  of  prejudice,  or  the  feqt  of  public 
censure,  makes  of  her  his  mistress,  and  of  the  whiter  skinned,  but 
pften  not  more  accomplished  or  more  attractive  female,  his  wife  > 
Or  must  we  point  to  the  intercourse  in  its  most  degraded  forms, 
where  the  child  is  the  marketable  slave  of  its  father  ?  Idle,  indeed, 
is  the  assertion,  that  the  mixture  of  the  races  is  not  iq  nature.  If 
the  assertion  involve  any  distinct  idea>  might  it  not  be  asked*  bow« 
if  not  in  nature,  it  could  take  place,  and  take  place,  as  we  ^ee  it'  do, 
gf  free  choice,  and  that  too  in  despite  of  all  that  popular  feeling  can 
bring  against  it  ?  Seeing,  thep,  that  the  piixture  of  the  races  i$  in 
fiaturcj  the  only  question  seems  to  be»  whether  it  shall  tak^  place  in 
good  feeling  and  good  taste,  and  be  majde  at  once  the  means  of 
pealing  the  tranquillity,  and  perfecting  the  liberty  of  the  country,  and 
of  peoplii^  it  with  a  race  more  suited  to  its  southern  clipiate  than 
the  pure  European,  or  whether  it  shall  proceed,  as  it  now  dot^s, 
viciously  and  degradingly,  mingling  hatred  and  fear  mi}),  the  ties  of 
blood;  denied,  indeed,  but  stamped  by  nature  herself  upon  the 
skin.  Tlie  education  of  the  race  of  colour  would  doubtless  make  the; 
amalgamation  more  rapid,  as  well  as  tnore  creditable,  &c. ;  and  so 
fhr  from  considering  the  physical  amalgamation  of  ttre  two  colours, 
when  accompanied  by  a  moral  approximation,  a&  an  eri!^  H-mtist 
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milMf  be  TiHred  as  a  good  equaMy  desiral]le  for  both.  In  tliis  be^ 
litf,  the  more  atpecial  object  of  ike  founder  of  Nasboba  was  to  raise 
the  oian  of  colour  to  the  level  of  the  white.  When  fitted  by  habits 
4ji  ioditatry,  and  suitable  di$pQsitk>Ba>  to  have  him  rooeived  as  a 
Jbrdher  and  equal,  and  afier  due  trial,  aa  proprietor  trustee  of  the 
pffoptrtjr ;  to  edunate  his  ohildren  with  white  children  )  and  thus 
ftpproa^iing  their  minds,  tastes,  aod  occupations,  to  leave  the 
affections  of  future  generations  to  the  dictates  of  free  choice. 

'  *  It  may  be  necessary  to  advert  to  one  provision  of  the  deed  of  trust| 
which  establishes  a  difference  between  trustees  and  associates,  and 
•fiaes  a  period  (fifty  years  from  the  date  of  the  gift  of  the  property) 
when  the  dittinctioa  shall  oease,  aad  every  proprietor  possess  the 
jfoU  duuraeter  of  trustee. 

'  The  founder  being  greatly  anxious  that  the  principles  of  moral 
«&d  intellectual  liberty,  consecrated  in  her  deed,  should  be  preserved 
pure  in  practice  as  in  principle,  and  that  its  more  especial  object — 
the  psotection  and  regeneration  of  the  race  of  colour — should  never 
hx  lost  sight  of,  so  long  as  the  oppression  of  that  race  shall  find  a 
sanetion  in  the  hiws,  or  in  the  feelings,  of  the  more  numerous 
population,  she  was  desirous  of  confining  the  moral  trust  of  the 
msliUition  within  very  special  limits.  And  yet,  at  the  same  tirne^ 
believing  that  many  individuals  might  oonstitote  useful  and  happy 
members  of  the  institution,  whose  intellectual  faculties  or  mord 
fiouragQ  might  not  be  of  that  strength  as  to  render  them  safe 
guardians  of  the  principles,  in  practice  at  least,  so  novel,  or  of  the 
peculiar  interest  of  a  proscribed  race,  she  judged  it  a  less  evil  to 
admit  of  a  distinction  in  the  powers,  not  in  the  rights,  of  future 
proprietors,  than  to  restrict  too  scrupulously  their  number,  or  to 
endaqjj;er  tiie  great  moral  objects  of  the  institution  itself, 

*  The  duration  of  sueh  a  distinction  was  limited  to  fifty  yt«t%,  in 
dia  belief  that,  before  that  period,  the  great  majority  of  the  adult 
membevs  must  be  supplied  from  the  schools  of  the  institution,  and 
consequently  absolved  firom  those  prejudices  with  which  we  of  the 
present  generation  are  all  of  necessity  more  or  less  imbaed. 

*  The  limits  prescribed  to  the  present  address  are  already  ex- 
eeeded.  But,  however  imperffcctly  elicited  many  of  the  principles 
here  touched  upon,  it  is  believed  the  present  observations  will  suffi- 
ciently explain  the  nature  of  the  institution,  and  the  bearing  of  the 
different  provisions  made  in  the  deed  of  the  founder.  It  remains 
only  to  explain  a  ffew  regulations  adopted  by  the  trustees,  and  to 
present  a  few  observations  applicable  to  those  who  may  imagine,  in 
the  institution,  a  mode  of  life  and  a  moral  practice  suited  to  their 
feelings  and  opinions. 

,  '  ]f  irst.  It  must  be  premised  that  Nashoba  ofi'ors  only  a  life  of  ex- 
ertion^ and,  at  the  present  time,  one  of  privation:  rough  cabins, 
simple  bx^  and  active  occuj^tion.    Yet,  althoiigli  based  upon  the 
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principle  of  co-c^ierative  labour,  no  less  tban  upon  that  of  united 
interest,  the  imperfect  education  and  pernicious  habits  which  have' 
unfitted  many  of  the  present  generation  for  regular  active  exertion, 
who  may  morally  be  roost  fitted  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  in** 
stitution^  and  to  receive  happiness  therein,  it  is  provided  that  an 
equivalent  miay  be  rcjndered  in  money  by  such  members  as  cannot 
furnish  by  their  labour,  suitable  assistance  to  the  society*  The 
highest  sum  depoA^nded  olan  individual  is  two  hundr^  dollars  per 
annnm.  The  pecuniary  demand>  within  this  sum,  will  of  course  be 
proportioned  to.  his  or  her  litness  for  useful  occupation. 

*  Secondly.  Su^h  n^  mny  prtssc^ss  the  gift^s  of  forty ne,  and  the 
moral  feeling  to  devote  tbtir  property,  or  noy  part  of  it,  to  forward 
the  ob^ct  of  the  institution,  will  do  so  voluntarily,  and  must  then 
place  property  &o  givfn  at  the  disposal  of  the  Eoi:iety,  hy  a  writing 
under  their  htu^d  duly  attested,  utd  of  whieh  a  record  will  be  Itept^ 
But  it  will  ne\  er  be  estpected  of  any  individual  to  brmg  with  bitQ 
more  than  the  practical  knowJedge  of  a  useful  employment,  ^gtr* 
cultural  or  merhiirikMLl^  with  industry  to  pursue  it  steadily;  or,  flii 
above  stated,  a  sufficient  equivtilent  in  property  to  warrant  exemp*^" 
tion  from  the  same.  '^** 

^  Thirdly.  The  moral  requisites  whibh'(^an  ^ne^n&ui'e  adttiission 
to  any  individwl  must,  St  is  feared,  €#cumscrfbe  the  admission  of 
adults  within  narrow  limits.  An  amiable  and  willing'  disposicioti, 
kiAdiy  affections,  stniple  tastes^  a  high  tene  of  moral  feelhig,  with  a 
liberal  tone  of  thinking;  muat  he  evinced  by  those  who  aspire  to 
the  character  of  triistees  of  Nashoba. 

<  Fourthly.  It  wiU  sufficJcntly  appear  from  the  substance  of  thl4cr 
adtli^ss;  atad  ftotn  the  observations  appendoi  to  the  deed  itself^  that 
religion  occupies  tio  place  in  the  creed  of  the  itistitution^  and  that 
the.  rule  of  moral  practice  there  proposed  has  simply  and  singly  in 
view  huttian  happiness  j  considering  a.^  virtuous  whatever  praetice 
teads  to  promote  -that  haj>piness,  as   vicious  whatever  lends  to^^ 
counteract  it.     It  is  indeed  usual  to  attach  m  many  meanings  to^'^ 
the  word  religion,  as  then^  are  varieties  in   human  opinion ;    Bq_' 
that  it  may  sometimes  mean  the  taith  of  the  Jews,  at  others  that 
of  Christ,  at  others  the  pecnhar  doctrines  of  Rome  or  Geneva,  or 
sometimes  the  wotship  of  the  mystical  fiirst  cause  of  simple  Theism,  t 
and   not  unfrequently  tlw^   moral   principle   acknowledged  under, 
various  names  by  all  teachers  of  « hut  scliool  soever.     But  as  it  is'^ 
the  especial  object  of  the  writer  of  this  address  to  explain,  as  fiiros 
possible,  and  without  risk  of  nusapptehension,  the  pmciples  of  the 
society  to  which  she  appertains,  she  would  expressly  specify  that 
she  uses  the  term  religion  as  distinct  from  moral  pratlict,  and  as 
signifying  belief  in,  and  worship  rendered  to,  a  B^ng  or  Beings  not 
cognizable  by  the  senses  of  nian^  And  though  it  will,  of  course,  never '' 
be  demanded  of  any  individual  to  adc^t  the  shades  of  opinion  held 
by  the  existing  proprietors^  yet  it  is  eqMdiff  due  to  Ihem^  end  to  the  - 
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"Woil^j  to.  remove  all  mystery  from  thdr  prindj^Yeid,  as  from  IhMr 
pff^pticc^  Riul  to  declare  explicitly  th<!ys6  opinions  which  tbey  hold 
cpD8eieJ»iioufily.  Candour  is  here  the  more  necessary,  as  it  is  impor- 
tant 4hat  no  one  should  seek  the  sanettl^ry  of  the  institution  without 
throughly  underataiiding  the  opinions  and  practice  of  its  members. 
Let'ili  therefbf«  beundrntood  that>  withocrfi  making  their  opinions 
a  law,  tliey  .will  e<rer  cleam  for  themselves  thait  which  they  accord  to 
others — peifect  liberty  of  speech' as  of  thought ;  atid  that^  holding 
the  ex«roi6^of  this  liberty  one  of  the  first  plea^ores  of  lifb,  as  also, 
in  their  public  character,  one  of  its  fitst  dhf^s,  Cli^y  will  never 
forego  its  exercise.  Thos^,  thejcefo^e,  ,  w^knowledging  rdi^us 
feelinga  will  do  weU  to  cxaminethe  extent  of  their  liberality  before 
entering  the  precincts  of  a  society  wjt^ose  opkiiotas  might  wound 
those  feelings.  ,    , 

'  Fifthly,  the  eidstitig  resident  trastnes  oftheifistittttidn  have  also 
decided  tbat  no  religioiH  dootdnes  sham  'be  taught  in  the  school, 
whenever  it  may  be  organised)  but  the  reason  ^  the  children  be 
left  to  its  free  development,  and  encouvagedto  examrne  all  opinions, 
and  to  receive  or  reject  ^em,  aocording  to  the  bearing  of  facts, 
and  the  strength  of  their  moral  testimony. 

/  Sixthly.  In  conforaity  with  tlie  pro\ri8ien8  of  the  deed,  which 
buids  the  trustees  to  the  opening  of  a  school  for  children  of  coloor, 
anijL  with  a  view  to  consult  the  btsst  intercsta  of  the  race  peculiarly 
recommended  tiJ  their  care,  as  well  a^  the  best  initerests  of  hmmanity 
in  geueralj  ,they  proposej  30  soon  as  meaaures  ean  b^  taken  and 
means  supplied  for  their  recepUon,  to  repeive  children,  eilhef  as 
pensioners^  for  the  sum  of  on^  hundred  dollar  $  per  annum,  all  ex- 
penses in  d  tided,  or  without  payment,  upon  condition  that  the 
parents  or  guardians  shall  transfer  to  the  institvition  all  rights  over 
the  children  so  received  :  such  children  to  be  treated  in  all  things 
and  ciircd  for  the  same  as  the  children  born  in  the  institution. 

'  Seventhly »  Any  persons  of  property  sysQpathisiDg  with  tbe 
objects  of  the  institution,  imd  desirous  of  coolributing  to  forward 
the  same/ could  not  better  apply  their  siieoours  than  to  the  building 
up  of  its  school,  either  by  devoting  a  sum  of  money  for  raising  the 
necessary  buildings,  at  the  present  muah  wanted,  or  by  supplying 
them  with  books ^  maps,  globei^,  3.  pliilosophical  apparatus,  &c. 
Donations  of  bof^ks^,  to  aid  the  formation  of  the  library  of  the  insta- 
tutioo^  will  be  at  nil  limes  highly  valuable. 

*  Eighthly.  It  is  conceived  that,  with  some  exceptions,  the  insti- 
tution of  Nashoba  will  be  found  most  soited  to  young  persons  of 
botji  frexesi,  of  indepeadent  mind=i,  and  liberal  education j  men  under 
the  agfl  of  thirty,  who  bare  yet  their  attachments  to  form,  and 
whose  feeliqgs  are  ndt  uubiunted  by  long  commerce  with  the  world, 
and  by. the. debasing  apirit  of  ttade  j  and  young  women  of  mental 
energy,  i^miable  manners  and  dispositkyns,  and  small  independent 
propei^y,^  o?>  10  place  of  the  lalterv  and^bteh  weie  yet  better,  pos- 
sessing the  knowledge  of  some  useful  occupation  in  the  house,  the 
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dairy,  or  the  school^  adequate  to  cover  their  expenses,  and  to  pi^H 
mote  the  well-being  of  the  society.  It  is  particnlarly  recotnitiended'. 
to  every  young  man,  before  be  visit  th4  institution  with  a  vieW  16 
being  received  therein,  that  he  apply  himself  to  some  useful  trade, 
by  making  a  short  but  active  apprenticeship  to  a  good  artisan  of 
mechanic,  blocksmithy  carpenter,  sdwyef,  brickmaker,  bricklayfef, 
shoemaker,  tataner,  weaver,  8te,,  or  to  a  farmer,  gdtdetoer,  &c.  The 
grafting,  pruning,  and  proper  treatment  of  fhiit  tree«,  and  skiifdl 
raising  of  vegetableB)  planting  and  dressing  a  vineyard,*  and, 
above  all^  the  mannol  labour  of  a  fkrm,  the  care  and  managemehl 
of  cattle^  &c.,  will  furnish  employment  of  the  first  Utility.  It  !i 
abo  equally  recommended  to  young  women  to  acquire  a  previoui 
knowledge  of  some  useful  employment, — plaiting  and  mdkiug  straw* 
hats,  spinning,  weaving,  simple  cookery,  baking,  or  any  of  thfr 
various  occupations  necessary  to  huo^an  lile  and  social  comfbrt. 
By  this  is  meant  not  a  general  or  imperfect  knowled^  of  any  am* 
ployraent,  but  a  thorough  and  practical  one.  Let  no  one  seek 
Nashoba  with  a  view  of  teaching  the  science  of  a  business,  or  super* 
intending  the  work  of  others.  All  must  bring  hands  as  well  as 
heads ;  and,  above  all,  kind  and  willing  hearts,  ever  disposed  to  makt^ 
light  of  inconveniences,  and  to  find  the  best  enjoyment  in  promo- 
ting the  happiness  of  others.  Moreover,  let  none  indagine  that 
they  can  enter  an  institution  based  on  the  novel  principle  of  co- 
operation without  experiencing  inconveniences  and  difRculties,  both 
moral  and  physical.  They  will  experience  many :  and  nothing  but 
a  strong  moral  purpose,  a  real  heart  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
undertaking,  a  deep  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  principles  which 
it  aspires  practically  to  illustrate,  can  strengthen  them  to  weather 
such  difficulties.  Possessed  of  the  mora^  requisites,  they  will 
succeed,  and  ensure  the  success  of  the  institution.  But  until  a  8uffi*> 
cient  number,  possessed  of  these  qualifications,  lAall  becollected  at 
Nashoba,  the  experiment  must  remain  as  it  is^-^n  embryo  only. 

'  Ninthly.  It  would  be  well  for  every  individual  to  bring  with  him 
the  tools  required  in  his  particular  trade ;  and  Europeans,  reaching 
the  institution  by  way  of  New  Orleans,  may  also  bring  with  them 
a  mattress,  blankets,  linen,  and  any  other  conveniences  which  their 
habits  may  render  agreeable,  and  with  which  a  young  and  remote 
settlement  is  but  scantily  provided.  Among  these  should  always 
be  included  a  good  knife,  fork,  spoon,  and  drinkingt-ciqL  Strangers 
will  always  render  a  service  to  the  institution  by  bringing  with  them 
any  valuable  seeds  of  superior  quality,  for  the  garden  or  farm  >  cut- 
tings of  valuable  vines,  or  grafts  of  firuits. 

'Nashoba  is  situated  fourteen  miles  from  the  little  town  of 
Memphis,  which  stands  on  the  eiistem  bank  of  the  Mississippi , 
river,  800  milee  above  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  Those  reaching 
it  from  Europe,  by  the  route  of  New  Orleans,  should  be  careful  to 
avoid  arriving  in  thai  aty  during  the  midsumiMr  atid  early  autumnal 
months.    By  leaving  any  of  the  fiuropcani  porta  duniig  the  montli 
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of  October^  November,  or  December,  tbey  may  expect  to  make  tbe 
pleasaniest  southern  passage,  and  will  arrive  in  New  Orleans 
during  a  deligbtfMl  season.  From  New  Orleans  steam^boats,  which 
navigate  the  Mississippi  at  all  seasons,  will  land  passengers  and 
l^g^G  ^  Jdemphis,  where  they  will  find  themselves  within  a 
short  ridej  or  even  walk,  of  Nashoba.  Tbose  preferring  the 
northern  roiite,  by  New  York  or  Philadelphia^  can  make  the  voyage 
during  any  of  the  summer  or  autumnal  months,  £rom  April  till 
November^  and  niay  then  traverse  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  take  tbe  steam-boat  tot  Memphis,  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Ohio.  ITor  this  route,  the  spring  and  early  summer 
mpntbs  are  the  most  convenient,  the  rivers  being  then  fall  and 
navigation  open.  It  may  be  well  to  observe  that  this  route  is  the 
most  interesting,  but  the  most  expensive. 

'  It  is  proposed  to  establish  regular  communications  between  the 
society  and  suitable  correspondents  in  the  leading  countries  of 
Burope  ?-^Gredt  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Switzer- 
land. 

'At  present,  it  will  suffice  to  i^ame  the  Co-operative  Society, 
Red-lion-square,  London ;  and  Count  de  Lasteyrie,  Paris. 

'Fbamcei  Wbight/ 
•At  Sea,  Dec.  4,  1827.' 


Mabids  among  tbb  Ruins  or  Caatuaqm^ 

*  ***-*-  Manet  altk  mente  repostum.' 

r&^.,  tib.  1. 

*  1  aeqMre  luliwl^  tentiv-**^' 

nrg.^  ML  4. 

Fbail  monuments  of  humbJed  pride, 

Fairn  £uies  with  ivy  twin*d  w«ra  sttB» 
And  by  a  shattered  coluom's  side 

A  Qhief,  with  warrior  mien : 
But  who  is  he  that  silently 

Sits  sternly  and  alone. 
With  aspect  h^h  -,  while  in  his  eyf 

The  Romanes  ^ance  is  known  > 

See,  ruin^likc,  *mid  ruins  there, 
TheRoman'd  chief,  the  Roman's  fo% 

Above  a  nation^s  sepulchre. 
That  slept  in  dust  below. 

The  sun  that  shone  in  brightness  on 
Uis  glory,  scarce  had  set  ^ 

The  wreath  that  bound  bis  brows  arouad^ 

,  It3  flowers  are  &diQg  yet ! 

He  saw  ^e  day^beaitt  fade  in  gloom, 
'     He  saw  the  darkness  steal  around. 
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And  in  the  quiet  of  the  tomb 

Congenial  silence  found. 
There  as  he  gaz'd,  his  soul  was  rais'd. 

As  through  the  solitude. 
Deep  on  his  ear,  a  voice  of  fear 

Still  whisper'd  deeds  of  blood. 

Darkly,  O  Carthage,  closed  the  day 

0*er  arsenals,  and  palaces. 
Laid  level  with  the  8ea-wave*s  play ; 

But  through  the  wilderness 
It*s  sandy  bed  o*er  all  has  spread 

The  spirit  of  the  land, — 
In  her  own  reign,  did  yet  remain. 

Guard  of  the  barren  strand. 

*Twas  long  since  Scipio  moum*d  to  see 

That  fall,  as  high  the  red  flame  rose ; 
And  far  the  spirit  knew  must  be 

Her  vengeance  on  her  foes  : 
Long  as  she  wept,  her  watch  she  kept. 

Though  Rome  seem*d  victor  still  -, 
Waiting  the  hour,  in  shine  and  shower. 

That  vengeance  to  fulfil. 

And  now  she  knew  the  hour  was  come. 

She  knew  the  chief  the  fates  demand  -, 
She  fired  with  injuries  of  Rome, 

And  nerved  his  head  and  hand  -, 
.  While  quickly  grew  his  browns  dark  hue 

More  stern  than  threatening  skies. 
Thoughts  wild  and  fast  throng'd  thickly  past 

As  still  she  call'd, '  Arise  !* 

So,  though  her  vengeance  tarried  long, 

A  harvest  rich  for  all  her  dead 
Her  wrath  should  reap — for  every  wrong 

A  thousand  years  had  spread  3 
From  him  confest,  a  faithless  guest. 

The  Trojan  wanderer  j 
Till  mid  the  glow  of  fanes  laid  low. 

Trod  her  proud  vanquisher. 

Rise,  Roman  !  rise,  triumphant  hate 

Bids  to  the  tented  field  away ; 
There  let  thy  country  learn  too  late 

What  recompense  that  day 
Of  scorn  demands,  even  at  her  hands. 

When  thee  she  chafed  afar  j 
Up,  mighty  lord !  the  unsheath'd  sword 

Thirsts  for  the  f^t  of  war ! 
Liverpool.  H.  W.  J. 
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The  Military  Power  op  Turkey. 

Before  the  insurrection  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  invasion  of  the 
Russians,  Turkey,  separated  from  its  provinces  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
held  the  sixth  rank  among  the  states  of  Europe,  from  the  extent  of 
its  territory,  and  the  ninth  as  to  population.  The  number  of  its  in- 
habitants was  almost  equal  to  a  third  of  that  of  France,  the  half  of 
the  Britannic  isles,  to  the  whole  population  of  Spain,  and  differed 
little  from  that  of  Prussia.  But  the  consequences  which  this  com- 
parison would  seem  to  offer,  were  rendered  illusory  by  the  dissemi- 
nation of  its  inhabitants  over  an  immense  surface — by  the  difference 
of  their  origin,  their  religion,  and  their  particular  tenets,  which 
made  slaves  of  some,  masters  of  others,  and  irreconcilable  eneniies 
of  all.  The  following  details  will  give  an  idea  of  the  influence 
which  the  Ottoman  empire  received  from  each  of  its  provinces  of 
Europe,  and  of  the  extent  of  the  losses  which  it  has  suffered,  or  is 
about  to  suffer. 

Independent  Greece,  or,  at  least,  that  which  is  about  to  become 
so,  comprises  Livadia,  the  Morea,  and  the  Cyclades.  Its  extent  is 
about  3,^27  square  leagues )  it  is  larger  than  the  Netherlands,  and 
differs  little  in  extent  from  J?ortugal  or  Denmark,  with  its  German 
states.  Before  the  war,  its  population  amounted  to  1,350,000. 
Thus  the  heaths  of  Hanover  or  Saxony  are  now  more  peopled  than 
the  territory  which  formerly  comprised  Lacedemonia,  Corinth,  Ar- 
gos,  Thebes,  and  Athens.  This  calculation  is  the  same  as  that  for 
the  wilds  of  Scotland,  only  490  persons  for  CAch  square  league ; 
whilst  Attica  alone  contained  fifteen  times  this  number  twenty  cen- 
turies ago.  From  an  attentive  study  of  the  ancient  histories  of 
Greece,  it  is  found  that  the  population  of  the  Peloponnesus,  at  the 
invasion  by  the  Persians,  exceeded  1,130,000  persons,  of  whom  a 
third  were  free.  There  were  then  965  persons  to  each  square 
league  3  whilst,  in  I8I7,  the  Morea  having  only  420,000  inhabi- 
tants, this  number  was  reduced  to  360. 

The  Cyclades  having,  it  is  true,  615  inhabitants  to  each  square 
mile,  their  population  is  half  as  large  again,  and  they  equal  Poland, 
or  the  empire  of  Austria,  in  extent. 

It  will  be  seen  what  efforts  the  freedom  extended  to  these  islands, 
aided  by  industry  and  commercial  enterprise,  has  effected  in  half  a 
century.  If  the  same  causes  were  to  act  with  the  same  force  upon 
the  Morea  and  Greece,  properly  so  called,  it  would  even  then  re- 
quire a  whole  century  before  these  unhappy  countries  could  acquire 
a  population  equal  to  what  they  formerly  possessed. 

The  loss  of  Livadiaf,  the  Morea,  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipe- 
lago, exclusively  of  those  of  Asia,  has  reduced  the  European  ter- 
Onental  Herald,  FoL  18.  T 
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litory  of  the  Ottoman  empire  a  seventh,  and  its  population  nearly 
an  eighth.  It  was  about  the  same  for  Turkey,  as  the  dismember- 
ment of  Brittany  and  Normandy  would  be  for  France. 

But  it  18  almost  impossible  for  the  insurrection  not  to  extend  to 
the  countries  north  of  Greece,  as  soon  as  the  Turkish  troops  shall 
have  been  forced  to  evacuate  them,  soldy  by  the  progress  of  the 
Russians  beyond  the  Danube.  This  event,  which  seems  about  to 
take  place,  will  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  the  Ottoman  power.  The  two 
immense  coimtries,  formerly  known  by  the  names  of  Macedonia  and 
Epirus,  but  now  designated  as  the  Pashalics  of  Janina,  Dalmatian 
and  Albanian  Turkey,  have  a  surface  of  4,463  square  leagues.  Their 
population  is  estimated  at  2,650,000  inhabitants,  or  near  600  to  each 
square  mile,  which  is  about  the  same  as  the  Spanish  Peninsula. 

The  Ottoman  Empire,  reduced  as  it  already  is  by  the  loss  of 
Greece,  will  be  much  more  so  if  these  two  provinces  are  taken  from 
it ',  they  surpass  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  extent,  and  Lombardy  or 
Sweden  in  population.  The  emancipation  of  Macedonia  and  the 
Epirus,  joined  to  that  of  Northern  Greece,  will  take  away  from  Tur- 
key a  territory  of  7>690  square  miles, — as  large  as  England,  and 
peopled  with  4,000,000  of  inhabitants,  hke  Belgium ;  the  extent  will 
thus  be  diminished  one-third. 

The  emancipation  of  the  whole  of  Greece  would  be  for  Turkey 
the  same  as  the  loss  of  Scotland  to  England ;  and  for  France,  as  it 
she  were  to  lose  28  departments.  It  would  reduce  its  size  to  that  of 
Norway,  and  its  population  to  that  of  Ireland. 

Not  only  has  the  invasion  of  the  Russians,  which  has  obliged  the 
Ottoman  forces  to  be  concentrated  in  Romania  to  cover  the  capital, 
insured  the  emancipation  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Greece,  but  it 
has  already,  in  its  rapid  progress,  operated  the  deliverance  of  WaUa- 
chia  and  Moldavia,  and  carried  away  from  Turkey  bne*thtrd  of  its 
territory,  and  a  fourth  of  its  population.  These  two  countries  united, 
form  an  extent  of  5,903  square  miles,  equal  to  the  kingdoms  of 
Naples  and  Sicily.  A  few  years  ago  they  contained  1,840,000  in- 
habitants, as  much  as  Dennoark  or  Switzerland.  In  1815,  France 
lost  about  as  much  by  its  wars,  as  the  Ottoman  empire  will  lose  by 
the  conquest  of  these  two  principalities. 

The  dismemberment  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  which,  whatever 
be  the  ultimate  fate  of  Turkey,  seems  inevitable,  leaves  to  the  Otto- 
man empire  a  territory  of  10,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
5,400,000  inhabitants.  This  is  about  the  same  extent  as  Hungary, 
with  a  population  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
scarcely  equal  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

But  among  the  six  provinces  which  remain,  to  Turkey,  the  half  of 
them  bear  but  an  uncertain  allegiance,  or,  from  their  situation,  can- 
not be  of  any  assistance  to  her.  Bosnia  and  lllyria  are  separated 
from  the  theatre  of  war  by  so  great  a  distance,  besides  other  obsta- 
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cle^,  that  three  moiitba  would  be  necessfitfy  to  make 'the  leti^,  or 
before  an  army  could  be  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Adrianople. 
Servia,  which  has  fought  with  so  much  energy  and  pei*severance, 
in  order  to  be  freed  from  the  Ottoman  yoke,  is  only  aittehed  td  it  by 
imeertain  tics  and  its  hostages. 

Tliese  provinces,  which,  at  the  moment  that  the  fate  of  the  Otto- 
man empire  is  about  to  be  decided,  cannot  give  it  any  assistanccj 
form  a  third  of  its  European  territory.  Servia  and  Bosnia  have  a 
surface  of  5,^13  squate  leagues,  and  a  population  of  1,680,000  in- 
habitants. The  tyrannical  and  devastating  Government  which 
rules  them,  has  reduced  them  to  the  lowest  scale  of  the  habitable 
countries  of  Europe  j  they  have  only  3^42  inhabitants  to  each  square 
mile,  and  a  population  less  than  that  of  Sicily,  though  the  territory 
is  more  extensive  than  that  of  Poland. 

The  voluntary  or  forced  defection  of  these  provinces  reduces  the 
empire  of  the  Crescent  to  Bulgaria  and  Romania.  The  territory 
comprised  in  them  does  not  exceed  5,000  square  pailes.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  Bulgaria  is  about  1,440,000,  and  2,990,000  in 
Romania.  This  is  744  for  the  square  mile,  as  in  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland,  and  less  than  in  Hanover  ;  for  60,000  inhabitants  live 
in  the  cities  of  Adrianople  and  Sophia,  which  reduces  the  estimate  to 
625  individuals  per  square  mile,  comprising  the  tovms  of  the  second 
order.  The  half-deserted  provinces  of  Spain  give  a  faint  idea  of 
the  population  of  the  centre  of  Turkey  )  but,  in  the  Peninsula,  the 
same  religion  prevails  throughout,  whilst  the  Ottoman  empire  ia 
peopled  by  men  divided  by  opinion,  and  implacably  opposed  to  each 
other,  as  well  on  account  of  religion,  as  of  their  social  position, 
their  interests,  habits,  and  the  traditions  of  their  ancestors.  At 
Constantinople,  the  residenfie  of  the  Sultan,  the  metropolis  of 
Islamism,  a  quarter  of  the  inhabitants  is  composed  of  Greeks,  Jews, 
Armenians,  aiid  Rajahs,  who  never  pass  a  day  without  cursing  the 
Turks,  and  offering  prayers  for  their  destruction  by  a  foreign  in- 
vader. It  is  supposed  that  the  number  of  Rajahs  in  Romania  and 
Bulgaria  exceeds  800,000,  so  that  in  the  two  countries,  which,  in 
reality,  form  the  Ottoman  empire,  there  are  not  three  millions  of 
Musulmans.  Excepting  in  Denmark  and  the  Swiss  Confederation, 
there  is  no  government  so  weak.  Eight  of  the  eighty-six  depart- 
ments of  France  furnish  as  large  a  population  as  Turkey,  or  even 
three  only  of  the  northern  departments  will  equal  it. 

In  order  to  form  an  idea  of  the  resistance  which  such  a  po|ml«tioiK 
can  oppose  to  invasion,  the  largest  proportion  of  military  levies  is 
modem  times  must  be  taken,  as  the  Ottonoans  would  risk  all  latber 
than  concede  any  pmnt.  In  1793,  France,  then  peopled  with 
25,000,000,  armed  mr  its  defence  3,000,000  of  national  guards,  and 
organised  1,400,000  of  other  soldiers.  Thus  its  levy,  taking  the 
total,  was  as  one  out  of  eight  persons,  and  its  effective  army  com- 
prised one  soldier  out  of  eighteen  individuals*-about  a  fifth  of  the 
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population.  Np  such  example  of  a  military  effort  of  tbi$  kind  is  to 
be  found  in  modern  annals ;  and  it  is  equal  to  the  levies  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  which  had  war  alone  for  their  object.  But  sup- 
posing that  the  religious  fenaticism  of  the  Musulmans  could  effect 
this,  the  Porte  would  have  375,000  men,  and  two  armies  of  80,000 
soldiers  each,  who  might  defend  the  passage  of  the  Danube,  or  cover 
the  capital,  and  oppose  the  operations  of  the  redoubtable  fleet  in  the 
Black  Sea.  But,  in  order  to  effect  this,  popular  excitation  alone  is 
not  sufficient  j  it  is  necessary  to  ojrganise  a  military  population — to 
arm  them,  to  instruct  them,  to  provide  them  with  ammunition,  and 
to  set  experienced  chiefs  over  them.  Turkey,  however,  has  de- 
prived herself  of  all  those  means  of  defence,  by  obstinately  opposing 
all  improvements,  and  wishing  to  remain  in  the  ignorance  of  the 
middle  ages.  Its  population,  reduced  below  that  of  Portugal,  is 
probably  incapable  of  making  greater  efforts  than  that  country  for 
its  preservation,  and  cannot  put  into  line  an  army  of  more  than 
60,000  men,  which,  like  the  levy  of  the  Portuguese  troops  in  1812, 
is  one  soldier  out  of  fifty  inhabitants.  Admitting,  against  all  pro- 
bability, that  this  levy  could  be  doubled,  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
the  Porte  could  oppose  1W,000  Musulmans  to  the  300,000  Rus- 
sians which  have  passed  the  Danube,  and  which  have  )>ehind  them 
a  reserve  of  400,000  men. 

The  accounts  from  Constantinople  have  stated  the  number  of 
effective  men  under  the  command  of  Itabil  Pasha,  as  under  30,000 
men  -,  and  thus  Turkey  has  imprudently  engaged  herself  in  a  contest 
with  an  empire  whose  vast  projects  are  aided  by  such  a  colossal 
force  as  to  leave  no  chance  either  for  courage  or  for  good  fortune. 
If  we  compare  the  two  armies  which  are  now  in  sight  of  each 
other,  we  shall  find  that  six  Turkish  soldiers  are  called  upon  to 
oppose  fifteen  Russians  ;  and  who,  if  they  escape  from  the  effects  of 
this  overpowering  superiority,  may  soon  be  crushed  by  six  of  their* 
internal  enemies.  Turkey,  deprived  of  the  population  of  its  do- 
minions in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  separated  from  Greece,  only  pos- 
sesses one  inhabitant  where  Russia  has  fifteen.  This  numerical 
fact  would  seem  sufficient  to  anticipate  their  inevitable  fete,  though 
the  courage  of  the  Turks  may  render  the  contest  most  sanguinary. 
Such  is  now  the  state  of  the  Turkish  empire,  formerly  bo  powerful  5 
its  existence  depends  upon  an  army  of  120,000  men  only,  and  the 
result  of  one  battle  may  be  the  destruction  of  the  old  walls  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  conclusion  of  a  barbarous  domination,  which 
has  lasted  four  centuries,  and  extended  Islamism  in  Europe;  to 
expulse  into  Asia  a  race  whose  victories  menaced,  for  a  long 
time,  the  civilisation  of  the  East ;  to  raise  Greece  from  the  midst  of 
its  burning  and  sanguinary  ruins,  and  to  erect  a  new  Eastern  em- 
pire, more  extensive  than  ancient  Rome,  and  more  formidable, 
perhaps,  to  the  peace  and  liberty  of  the  world. 
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Th^  Unbivalled  Beauty  and  Glory  op  Relioion. 

(-From  a  Correspondent.') 

[Tb?. following  beautiful  lipes  are  by  a  poet  barely  known,  I  believe,  (Henry 
Moore,  of  Liskeard,)  publisbed  about  twenty  years  a^o  in  a  thin  quarto  volume, 
witb  other  effusions  of  equal  merit,  but  most  undeservedly  neglected,  then  and 
Bhioe:— ] 

Soft  are  the  fruitful  flowers  that  brih^ 
The  welcome  promise  of  the  spring. 

And  soft  the  vernal  gale  r 
Sweet  the  wild  warblings  of  the  grove, 
The  voice  of  nature  and  of  love. 

That  gladdens  every  vale. 

But  softer  in  the  mourner^s  ear 
Sounds  the  mild  voke  of  meroy  neajr 

That  whispers  sins  forgiven  ; 
And  sweeter  itir  the  music  8 wella 
When  to  the  mptnr'd  soul  she  tells 

Of  peace  and  pcoiDis*d  heaven. 

Fair  are  the  flowers  that  deck  the  grouhd. 
And  groves  and  gardens  blooming  round, 

Unnutnber'd  charms  unfc^d : 
Bright  is  the  siin*s  meridian  ray. 
And  bright  the  beams  of  setting  day. 

That  robe  the  cloudd  in  gold* 

But  fur  more  fair  the  pious  breast^ 
In  richer  robes  of  goodness  drest, 

Where  Heaven's  own  graces  shine  ^ 
And  brighter  far  the  prospects  rise 
That  burst  on  Faith's  deUghted  eyes 

From  glories  all  divine. 

All  earthly  charms,  however  dear, 
Howe'er  they  please  the  eye  or  ear. 

Will  quickly  fade  and  fly  5 
Of  earthly  glory  feint  the  blaze. 
And  soon  the  transitory  rays 

In  endless  darkness  die. 

The  nobler  beauties  of  the  just 
Shall  never  moulder  in  the  dust, 
,     Or  know  a  sad  decay ; 
Their  honours  time  and  death  defy, 
An4  round  the  throne  of  heaven  on  high 
I  Beam  everlasting  day. 
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Trial  by  Jury  in  India« 

TiTfi  folbwihg  Regulation  is  so  important,  that  we  cannot  give 
too  prominent  a  place  in  our  pages.  Its  introduction  was  effected 
at  Madras  by  Mr.  Graeme,  who  held  the  Goyemment  of  that  Presi-* 
dency,  temporarily  only,  between  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Monro 
and  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Lushington.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  to  the  exam* 
pie  of  Sir  Alexander  Johnstone,  in  introdiicing  the  excellent  Trial 
by  Jury  into  Ceylon,  supported  as  that  example  has  since  been  by 
the  efforts  of  the  press  in  India  and  in  En^and,  that  this  great  step 
in  Indian  legislation  is  to  be  attributed,  r^evertheless,  the  indivi- 
dual who  had  the  honour  to  bring  it  first  into  practice,  deserves 
great  praise  >  and  to  those  who  have  been  instrumental,  by  their 
advocacy  either  in  England  or  in  India,  to  the  completion  of  this 
great  work,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  pride  and  consolation  to  find  their 
efforts  thus  rewarded  by  success.  We  beg  particularly  to  du*ect 
the  reader's  attention  to  the  parts  marked  in  Italics  and  Capitals  in 
the  preamble,  as  admitting  to  the  full  extent  all  that  the  advocates 
of  this  great  measure  ever  contended  for.  May  the  work  of  ame- 
lioration thus  proceed,  and  benefit  to  England  and  to  India  be  the 
happy  result !   The  Regulation  is  as  follows  : — 

A  Regulation  for  the  gradual  introduction  qf  Trial  by  Jury  into 
the  Criminal  Judicature  of  the  Territories  subject  to  the  Presi^ 
dency  of  Fort  St.  George. — Passed  by  the  Governor  in  Council, 
on  the  l\th  September,  1827. 

I.  Whereas  the  more  extended  employment  of  the  Natives  of 
^ndia  in  the  administration  of  Criminal  Justice  to  their  countrymen 
is  calculated  very  materially  tq  facilitate  the  tracing  of  facts  from 
evidence,  and  to  shorten  Criminal  trials  by  dispensing  with  the 
record  of  much  which  is  at  present  required  to  be  reduced  into 
writing  in  several  languages,  as  well  as  to  raise  the  charac- 
ter OF  THE  PEOPLE  5  aud  whcrcas  it  has  been  deemed  expedient, 
for  this  end,  to  introduce  gradually  into  the  Criminal  Judicature  of 
the  Territories  subject  to  this  Presidency  the  advantages  of  trial 
by  Jury,  under  such  modifications  as  are  best  adapted  to  the  local 
circumstances  of  these  several  provinces  respectively  j  the  Governor 
in  Council  has  therefore  been  pleased  to  pass  this  regulation,  to  be 
in  force  from  and  after  the  date  of  its  promulgation. 

II.  First.  It  shall  be  competent  to  the  Governor  in  Council,  by 
an  order  of  Council,  to  authorise  any  Judge  of  Circuit  about  to 
hold  the  quarterly  or  half-yearly  gaol  deliveries,  to  cause  Juries  to 
be  assembled  for  the  trial  of  all  C^'iminal  cases  that  may  be  brought 
before  him. 

Second.  The  Judges  so  authorised  shall  have  liberty  to  try  any 
particular  case  under  the  regulations  heretofore  in  force^  and  not  by 
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h  Jwtj,  recordmg  tbeir  reasons  in  the  Calendar  for  the  information 
of  the  Foujd^ree  UdahU* 

III.  All  established  Native  residents  in  every  Zillah^  of  the 
Hindoo  or  Mohammadan  pecsuasioa,  of  reputed  intelligence^  respec* 
tability^  and  oonstderation,  and  between  twenty^five  and  sixty  years 
of  age,  shall  be  eligible  to  serve  on  Juries. 

IV«  First  The  following  deaeriptions  of  persons  are  exempted 
irom  sendng  on  Juries. 

Persons  afflicted  with  diseases  which  confine  them  to  their 
homes. 

Zemindars  and  Jagheerdars  of  superior  rank. 

Ascetics,  and  persons  who,  by  habit  or  religious  vows,  have  relin- 
quished the  practice,  of  going  forth  into  public  and  engaging  in 
worldly  concerns. 

Persons  devoted  to  the  service  of  religious  offices,  such  as  Peers, 
Faqeers,  Gooroos,  and  other  priests. 

Persons  who  openly  and  constantly  practise  the  profession  of 
physic. 

The  law  officers,  vakeels,  and  officers  and  servants  of  the  Courts* 

The  servants  of  the  revenue  department  of  the  zillah, 

All  soobadars  and  other  commissioned  officers,  and  all  other  per- 
sons in  the  military  service  of  Government. 

Second.  It  shall  be  competent  to  the  Governor  in  Council,  by 
an  order  of  Council,  to  dedare  any  other  description  of  persons  or 
any  individuals  exempt,  on  a  representation  from  any  of  the  Courts 
in  the  provinces,  through  the  Fonjdaree  Udalut. 

V;  Lists  shall  be  taken  periodically  by  the  officers  of  Govern- 
ment, who  shall  be  apiiointed  for  the  purpose  under  the  orders  of 
the  Governor  in  Council,  of  all  persons  within  thehr  respective 
jurisdictions  qualified  as  described  in  section  III.,  and  not  ex- 
empted. These  lists  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Criminal  Judge, 
and  formed  into  one  general  register  for  the  whole  zillah,  to  be  kept 
in  the  Criminal  Court  and  renewed  periodically.  In  this  register 
shall  be  entered,  in  a  separate  column,  the  date  on  which  each  Indi- 
vidual was  last  summoned  to  serve  on  a  Jury. 

VI.  First,  Any  person  who  may  consider  himself  unjustly  ex- 
cluded from  these  lists,  or  included  when  he  ought  to  be  exempted, 
may  appeal  from  such  exclusion  or  inclusion  in  any  stage  of  the 
measures  for  forming  the  register  to  the  officer  who  formed  the 
original  list,  and  that  officer  shall  receive  and  forward  it  with  his 
opinion  thereon  to  the  next  superior  authority  -,  who  shall  recom- 
mend the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  the  appellant's  name,  according 
to  the  best  of  his  judgment. 

Second.  Any  Native  officer  refusing  or  neglecting  to  receive  or 
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forward  such  an  appeal^  dhall^  cm  proof  thereof^  bdbve  the  Criminal 
Judge,  be  fined  in  a  sxmi  not  exceeding  twenty  mpeet* 

Third*  Tlie  Criminal  Judge  shall  include  or  exdnde  the  name 
according  as,  in  his  judgment,  the  appellant  may  or  may  not  have 
established  his  right  to  be  included  or  exempted  5  and' the  Criminal 
Judge's  decision  shall  be  final. 

VII.  Erst.  When  a  Circuit  Judge  shall  be  authorised  to  hold 
Trials  by  Jury,  he  shall  issue  a  precept  to  fJie  Crimitial  Jndge  of 
each  zillah,  at  least  twenty  days  previous  to  the  probable  day  of 
opening  the  sessions,  therein  requiring  hhte  to  assemble  a  sufficient 
number  of  Jurors. 

Second,  The  number  to  be  summoned  ahall  be  fixed  by  the 
Criminal  Judge  5  it  shaH  not  be  less  than  thirty  nor  more  than 
ateventy-two,  unless  the  pernrission  of  the  Judge  on  Circuit  be  first 
obtained. 

VIII.  Immediatelv  on  receipt  of  the  Circuit  3ud^*8  precept^  the 
Criminal  Judge  shall  take  by  lot  the  names  of  the  intended  number 
of  Jurors  :  but  in  drawing  the  lots,  he  shall  exclude  the  names  of 
all  persons  who  have  been  suounon«d  to  serve  on  a  Jury  at  any 
time  within  two  years,  anleas  the  required  number  cannot  be  other- 
wise obtained,  than  by  including  them—- «o  that  no  man,  except  in 
case  of  necea^ity,  shaU,  be  summoned  to  serve  on  a  Jury  oftener 
than  once  in  two  years, 

IX.  The  Criminal  Judge  shall  issue  a  summons  to  each  person 
whose  name  is  drawn,  so  that  the  summons  shall  reach  his  regis- 
tered place  of  abode  four  days  at  least  before  it  will  be  necessary 
for  hinr  to  set  out  in  order  to  reach  Uie  Court  by  the  appointed 
time,  travelling  fifteen  miles  each  day. 

X.  Every  person,  on  receiving  a  summons,  shall  endorse  or  cause 
to  be  endorsed  upon  it  his  name  and  the  date  on  which  he  received 
it,  and  the  summons  shall  be  returned  to  the  Criminal  Judge. 

XI.  The  Criminal  Judge  shall  have  power  to  admit  a  sufficient 
excuse,  such  as  sickness,  death  of  a  relation,  family  ceremony,  &c., 
for  non-attendance,  if  returned  with  the  summons. 

XII.  FirsL  Each  Juror  who  attends  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
one  rupe£  a^day  for  his  expenses,  from  the  day  on  which  his  at- 
tendance is  required  in  the  summons  to  the  day  on  which  he  is 
discharged  inclusive,  and  for  as  many  days  besides  as -his  journey 
from  home  and  back  again  may  lost,  supposing  him  to  travel 
fifteen  miles  a-day. 

Second.  The  payment  for  the  number  of  days  allowed  for  his 
journey  to  the  Court  shall  be  receivable  on  the  day  of  the  Juror's 
arrival  at  the  Court ;  the  aUowance  for  each  day  till  his  discharge, 
daily  or  otherwise,  according  as  each  may  apply  for  it;  and  the 
allowance  for  his  return  home,  on  the  day  of  his  discharge. 

XIII.  First.  When  the  sessions  are  opened,  the  names  of  the 
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Jurors  summoBed  «nd  not  exfiueed  draH  be  colled  over  |  and  every 
Juror  duly  summoned  who  shall  not  answer  to  bis  mmej  and  everf 
Juror  w^o  shall  withdraw  himself  without  the  permia^on  of  the 
presiding  Ju^^  on  Circuit,  sh^  be  fined  by  the  Criminal  Judge  in 
a  8um,i¥>t  exceeding  tweAty  rupees  }  unless  he  shall  show  good  and 
unavoidable  cause  for  his  non-appearance  or  yrithdrawal>  to  the 
fia^i^faction  of  the  Criminal  Judge, 

S€omd.  Any  Juror  summoned  who  shall  appear  not  to  have 
attended,  or  to  have  withdrawn^  Uirough  contumacy  or  contempt 
ahall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  times  the  amount  specified 
in  the  preceding  clause. 

Third.  Atiy  Juror  who  has  been  fised  under  either  of  the  two 
preceding  Clauses  may  appeal  against  such  fine  to  the  presidii^ 
Judge  on  Circuit,  and  the  presiding  Judge  shall  confirm^  remits  or 
modify  the  fine,  as  he  may  judge  right. 

XIV.  The  Jury  for  the  trial  of  each  prisoner  shall  consist  of  not 
less  than  eight  nor  more  than  twelve  Jurors :  who  shall  be  chosen  by 
lot  out  of  the  whole  number  in  attendance. 

XV.  When  the  appointed  namber  is  chosen,  tbeir  names  shall  be 
called  3  and  they  shall  answer  to  their  names  in  open  Court  in  the 
presence  of  the  Prisoner  and  Prosecutor. 

XVI.  The  Prisoner  and  the  Prosecutor  shall  be  each  allowed  to 
challenge  any  number  of  Jurors  for  cause  shown— the  Court  shall 
judge  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  cause,  and,  aecording  to  their  jndg- 
ment,  retain  the  Jurors  challenged,  or  choose  by  lot  others  in  their 
room. 

XVII.  The  Prisoner  shall  be  allowed  five  peremptory  challenges. 
.  XVIII.  When  the  Jury  is  completed,  they  shall  choose  one  of 
their  number  to  be  their  [Foreman. 

XIX.  Each  Juror  shall  take  an  oath  or  make  a  solemn  declara- 
tion that  he  will  well  and  truly  try  the  accused,  and  give  a  true 
verdict  according  to  the  evidence  and  his  own  conscience. 

XX.  It  shall  not  be  requisite  to  reduce  any  of  the  evidence  into 
the  Persian  language.  In  trials  not  referrible  to  the  Foujdaree 
Udalut,  the  presiding  Judge  may  dispense  altogether  with  written 
depositions  j  and  in  lieu  thereof,  place  upon  record  bis  own  notes 
of  the  evidence :  In  cases  referrible  to  the  Court  of  Fotijcferee  Udalut, 
the  evidence,  for  the  present,  shall  be  taken  down  in  the  current 
language  of  the  District  -,  but  a  discretion  is  hereby  vested  in  thM 
Court  to  dispense  therewith,  and  to  admit,  in  lieu  thereof,  the  notes 
of  the  presiding  Judge  of  Circuit,  whenever  they  shall  deem  the  same 
to  be  expedient. 

XXI.  After  the  examination  in  chief  and  cross-examfaiation  of 
each  witness,  every  Juror  shall  have  full  liberty  to  put  to  him  what- 
ever questions  may  be  required  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  mind  j 
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bat  the  presiding  Judge  shall  have  authority  to  prevent  unfair  of 
leading  questions  being  put. 

XXn.  The  religious  persuasion,  official  situation,  or  sex  of 
witnesses,  shall  be  no  bar  to  their  competence.  If  any  other  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  the  competency  of  a  witness,  it  shall  be  decided  by 
the  presiding  Judge  oi  Circuit,  who,  in  cases  of  difficulty,  may  refer 
to  the  Court  of  Foujdaree  Udalut,  by  whose  orders  he  shall  be 
guided. 

XXIII.  No  part  of  the  previous  proceedings  held  before  the 
Police  Officers,  Uie  Magistrate,  or  the  Criminal  Judge,  shall  ever  be 
made  known  to  the  Jury  previously  to  the  trial.  But  this  prohibition 
is  not  to  prevent  confessions  of  prisoners  from  being  read  in  evidence 
when  duly  proved  to  have  been  voluntarily  given. 

XXIV.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  the 
Presiding  Judge  on  Circuit  shall  make  such  remarks  to  the  Jury  as 
circumstances  may  require  respecting  the  nature  of  the  evidence, 
and  any  points  of  law  involved  in  the  case,  avoiding  all  matter  cal- 
culated to  bias  the  Jury. 

XXV.  The  Jury  shall  then  declare  their  verdict  5  or,  if  they 
desire  to  consult  together  privately  before  they  deliver  their  ver- 
dict, they  shall  be  permitted  to  retire  to  a  convenient  room  adjoin- 
ing the  Court,  where  no  person  shall  be  allowed  access  to  them  5 
and  they  shall  not  be  allowed  to  separate  till  they  have  given  their 
verdict. 

XXVI.  The  verdict  shall  always  specify  how  many  of  the  Jury 
concur  in  it,  and  how  many  not  3  the  crime  of  which  the  prisoner  is 
convicted  3  and,  in  cases  of  larceny,  the  value  of  the  property 
stolen. 

XXVII.  Should  the  Judge  of  Circuit  consider  the  verdict  not 
sufficiently  specific,  either  with  reference  to  the  value  of  property 
stolen,  to  any  aggravation,  or  other  peculiar  circumstances  charged 
in  the  indictment  which,  under  the  R^ulations,  or  Mohammedan 
Law,  would  affect  the  sentence  to  be  pronounced ;  or  should  he 
deem  the  verdict  otherwise  defective,  objectionable,  or  contrary  to 
the  evidence,  he  shall  remand  the  Jury  to  amend  their  verdict,  first 
explaining  his  reasons  for  objecting  to  it.  But  if  the  Jury  persist 
in  their  verdict,  it  shall  be  conclusive,  unless  a  new  trial  shall  be 
ordered  under  Section  XXIX. 

XXVni.  When  the  verdict  is  delivered,  it  shall  be  immediately 
recorded  and  read  over  to  the  Jury  in  open  Court,  that  its  correct- 
ness may  b^  ascertained. 

XXIX.  If,  in  any  case,  the  presiding  Judge  of  Circuit  shall  be 
of  opinion  that  the  Jury  have  returned  a  verdict  contrary  to  the 
evidence,  and  the  Jury,  after  being  remanded,  persist  in  their  verdict, 
the  presiding  Judge  shall  transmit  an  En^ish  translation  of  the 
proceeding  held,  or  an  authenticated  copy  erf"  his  own  notes,  accord-* 
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Ipg  as  tbe  depogitioDfl  may  or  may  not  have  been  recorded,  to  the 
Foujdaree  Udalut :  and  that  Court  shall  hav^  power^  provided  they 
concur  in  his  opinion,  to  order  a  new  triaL  The  verdict  of  the 
second  Jury  shall,  in  all  cases,  be  final. 

XXX.  Unless  three-fourths  of  the  Jury  ooneur  in  finding  the 
Prisoner  guilty,  the  verdict  shall  be  accounted  an  acquittaL 

XXXI.  In  all  cases  of  acquittal  the  prisoner  shall  be  immediately 
discharged,  unless  the  presiding  Judge  of  Circuit,  under  the  ge*- 
neral  Regulations,  should  deem  it  proper  to  hold  him  to  security 
for  good  behaviour ;  or  should  be  of  opinion  that  a  new  trial  is  re- 
quisite for  the  ends  of  justice,  in  which  case  he  must  proceed  as 
directed  in  Section  XXIX. 

XXXII.  First.  When  a  verdict  of  guilty  is  recorded,  the  presiding 
Judge  shall  either  pass  sentence  himself,  or  refer  or  report  the 
Trial  to  the  Foujdaree  Udalut  according  to  the  R^ulation  now 
in  force,  and  the  nature  of  the  case.  When  he  shall  refer  a  Trial, 
he  shall  send  to  the  Foujdaree  Udalut  an  English  translation  of 
the  Proceedings,  or,  with  their  sanction,  an  authenticated  copy  of 
his  notes  thereon.  On  trials  so  referred  or  reported,  the  Foujdaree 
Udalut  shall  pass  sentence  according  to  the  Regulations  now  in 
force :  provided  that  it  shall  not  be  competent  to  the  Foujdaree 
Udalut  to  remit  altogether  the  punishment  of  any  crime  of  which  a 
Prisoner  has  been  found  guilty  by  a  Jury,  except  in  the  case  speci- 
fied  in  Section  XXXIV. 

Second,  If,  on  the  face  of  the  proceedings  or  report,  the  Foujdaree 
Udalut  shall  see  grounds  to  consider  the  conviction  not  warranted 
by  the  evidence,  they  shall  have  power  to  direct  a  new  trial,  the 
verdict  in  which  shall  be  final. 

XXXIII.  It  shall  not  be  necessary  for  either  Judge  on  Circuit 
or  the  Foiydaree  Udalut  to  require  the  Futwa  of  their  Law  Ofiicers 
as  to  the  guilt  of  any  Prisoner, — that  being  established  by  the  ver- 
dict of  the  Jury. 

XXXIV.  Juries,  after  finding  a  Prisoner  guilty,  may  recommend 
him  to  mercy,  explaining  their  reasons  for  so  doing  5  and  the  pre- 
siding Judge,  if  he  concurs  in  their  reconmiendation^  shall  forward  • 
it  wimout  delay  to  the  Foujdaree  Udalut,  together  with  a  tmnslation 
in  English  of  the  proceedings  held  in  the  case  or  an  authenticated 
copy  of  his  own  notes  5  and  the  Foujdaree  Udalut  shall  have  power 
to  mitigate  or  remit  altogether  the  pimishment  according  as  they 
shall  judge  right. 

XXXV.  The  Governor  in  Council  reserves  to  himself  the  power 
of  granting  a  full  pardon  in  any  case  whatsoever,  on  receiving  a 
representation  from  the  Foujdaree  Udalut,  or  from  the  presiding 
Judge  through  that  Court. 

XXXVI.  Jurors  shall  be  protected  in  the  independent  and  fear- 
less exercise  of  their  functions — any  one  who  shall  maliciously  assail^ 
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threaten^  or  scandalize  a  Juror^  because  of  bis  being  concerned  in 
any  verdict^  sball  be  subject  to  tbe  penalty  of  a  fine  not  exceeding 
200  rupees,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  at  tbe  discre- 
tion of  tbe  Court  of  Circuit. 

XXXVII.  Jurors  sball,  in  no  case,  eitber  previously  or  subse- 
quently to  tbe  verdict,  receive  any  profit  or  advantage  on  account  of 
tbe  verdict  tbey  may  give — any  Juror  receiving  or  covenanting  for 
any  reward  on  account  of  tbe  verdict  be  may  give,  or  any  person 
attempting  to  corrupt  or  influence  a  Juror,  sball  be  liable  to  be 
brougbt  before  tbe  Court  of  Circuit,  either  at  the  prosecution  of  such 
Juror,  or  of  tbe  Government,  and  shall  be  liable,  on  conviction,  to 
imprisonment  for  a  year,  and  a  fine  of  ten  times  the  value  or  amount 
of  the  bribe  offered,  received,  or  covenanted  for,  to  be  commuted,  if 
the  fine  is  not  paid,  into  imprisenmeat  for  a  further  period  of  not  less 
^an  onci  or  more  than  five  years. 


Ovid  in  Exile. 

Transiatcd  /rovi  the  Lath, 


Yes,  t  have  fallen  !  but  the  iron  heart 

That  triumphs  in  my  infamy,  is  sunk         * 

Yet  lower.     Wretch  J  did  I  provoke  these  taunts  } 

Woes  that  from  eyes  not  wont  to  weep  might  wring 

The  tears  of  pity,  are  thy  song  of  joy. 

Albeit  obnoxious  to  the  will  of  Fate. 

Fear  lest  on  thee,  whom  hitherto  she  charms 

With  flattering  smile,  inconstant  Fortune  frown  ! 

Fear  lest  on  thee,  the  vials  of  ber  wrath 

Nemesis  p<yur,  scourging  thine  insolence  ! 

For  I  can  tell  thee  of  a  bold  ingrate, 

Who,  though  he  might  have  succoured,  did  but  laugh 

To  ?4ee  the  ship  wrecked,  when  the  angry  wave 

Seized  its  occasion,  and,  oh !  just  revei^e  ! 

Engui^b'd  him  too.     So  he  whom  oft  besought 

The  hungry  outcast  for  a  scanty  meal 

With  fruitless  prayer,  by  strange  reverse  anon 

Himself  tum*d  mendicant,  and  was  refu8*d. 

Clouds,  witads,  and  shadows^  with  wbotever  else 

Roves  restless,  and  is  fickle,  and  defies 

Conjecture  5^ — these  are  typical  of  Fortune  : 

One  moment  smiling ;  in  the  next  bar  brows 

With  deeper  shades  than  Erebus  overcast. 

She  cultivates  tbe  constajocy  of  change. 

QuiYis. 
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On  thb  Powbb  possessed  by  certain  Individuals  .op 
SUPPORTING  Heat.* 

.  The  Paris  papers  Uave  lately  given  accounts  of  the  experiments 
inade  by  a  Spaniard,  Francisco  Martinez,  to  prove  the  capability 
which  he  possesses  of  enduring  intense  heat.  Tl;Le  most  astonish^ 
ing  effort  made  by  him  was  to  remain  ija  an  oven  heated  to  110 
degrees,  (JEleaumur>)  and  immediately  upon  coming  out  he  plunged 
into  a  cold  bath. 

Nonnr,  though  such  experiment  present  a  curious  spectacle  £)r  the 
physiologist,  yet  there  is  nothing  in  them  wfaiohtheman  of  acienoe 
cannot  explain  upon  principle.  The  Spaniard  in  question  exposed 
himself  to  a  heat  thirty  degrees  higher  than  hot  water,  and  capable 
of  roasting  the  flesh  of  animals  in  a  very  few  minutes  j  but  this 
must  not  be  regarded  as  the  first  instance  of  such  an  experiment, 
as  many  are  upon  record. 

A  celebrated  English  physician  remained  eight  minutes  in  a  room 
heated  to  one  hundred  degrees,  (Reaumur ;)  the  heat  was  such  that 
water  boiled  near  bim,  and  wax  melted.  In  thirteen  ijiinutes  he 
boiled  a  piece  of  beef  at  this  temperature,  having  condensed  the  hot 
air  upon  the  meat  by  means  of  a  pair  of  bellows. 

The  rarification  of  the  air,  the  very  weak  conducting  "power 
which  it  possesses,  and  its  small  caf)aeity  for  caloric,  explain  why 
it  is  possible  for  a  man,  in  the  midst  of  so  hot  an  atmpsphere,  to 
support  a  still  greater  heat.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  two 
scientific  Frenchmen,  Dnhamel  et  DutiUet,  were  sent  to  Lavouche- 
foucault  to  make  some  inquiries  relative  to  grnin,  and  they  saw 
two  of  the  harvest  girls  whosupported,  during  ten  minutes,  the  heat 
of  the  oven  in  which  they  baked  their  fruit  and  meat.  They  were 
particular  in  ascertaining  the  heat  of  this  oven,  which  wa3  found  to 
be  1 12  degrees,  (Reaumur,)  that  is  to  say,  thirty-two  degrees  above 
boiling  water.  The  oven  in  which  the  Spaniard  made  his  experi- 
ment at  Tivoli  was  not  so  hot  by  two  degrees  as  that  where  these 
two  girls  stopped.  A  very  curious  detail  of  the  experiment  wit- 
nessed by  the  two  Frenchmen  in  question  may  be  found  in  a  work 
printed  in  Paris  upon  the  degree  of  heat  which  man  and  animals 
can  resist,  by  DutiUet.  Thus  the  experiments  at  Tivoti,  though 
certainly  very  astonishing,  are  not  at  all  new.  The  celebrated 
Boer  has  stayed  one  minute  in  a  sugiu*  re&nery>  heated  very 
nearly  to  one  hundred  degrees. 

Dutillet  made  some  experiments  which  prove  that  very  few 
animals  can  support  the  beat  which  man  may  bear  with  impunity ; 

•  From  a  work,  written  by  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences. 
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he,  however,  saw  a  dog  which  stayed  in  a  room  at  ninety-five 
degrees  during  several  minutes.  The  principal  fact  proved  by 
Dutillet  is,  that  the  ill-effects  produced  by  the  heat  of  the  air  are 
less  the  result  of  its  introduction  into  the  chest,  than  its  contact 
with  the  skin.  Thus  animals  whose  skins  were  covered  resisted 
the  burning  air  much  better  than  tlioae  exposed  to  it  entirely. 
This  being  the  case,  the  Spaniard  acted  very  wisely  in  wrapping  up 
bis  head,  and  wearing  flannel  trowsers.  Flannel  is  a  very  bad  con- 
ductor of  heat,  and  the  exhibitor  obviated  through  its  medium  the 
greatest  difficulties  to  which  his  experiment  exposed  him. 

We  repeat,  it  is  principally  by  its  action  upon  the  skin,  and  its 
influence  upon  the  nerves  producing  sensibility,  that  fire  becomes 
hurtfiiL  This  remark  may  serve  to  explain  a  part  of  the  miracles 
said  to  have  been  perfbrined  by  Saint-Medard.  The  persons  who 
were  operated  upon,  termed  convuUionists,  seemed  in  a  perfect  state 
of  torpor,  while  exposed  to  fire.  In  the  old  and  scarce  work  of 
Carr^  de  Montgeron,  there  is  a  certificate  signed  by  many  ocular 
witnesses,  relative  to  the  Protestants  converted  by  the  miracles  of 
Saint-Medard.  Among  them  are  Armaud  Arouet,  treasurer  of  the 
Chamber  of  Accounts,  the  brother  of  Voltaire,  and  Lord  Edward  de 
Purth.  These  witnesses  affirm  that  they  saw  a  convulsionistp 
named  Sonet,  who  was  held  thirty-six  minutes  over  a  fire,  daring 
which  time  fifteen  large  logs  of  wood  were  reduced  to  ashes  -,  but 
so  little  effect  did  the  flames  have  upon  him  that  he  indulged  in 
nap  during  the  whole  operation  !  This  is  apathy  with  a  vengeance  ! 
What  will  the  '  march  of  intellect*  men  say  to  this  ?  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  convulsionists  did  not  proceed  with  their  experiments,  for  the 
chances  are,  that  by  this  time,  with  the  aid  of  the  '  march*  in  ques- 
tion, people  would  have  had  no  fear  of  being  burnt,  either  here  or 
hereafter.  To  conclude,  we  may  affirm,  that  the  Spaniard's  experi- 
ment, and  the  other  instances  adduced  of  the  capability  of  support- 
ing a  high  temperature,  have  nothing  astonishing  in  them,  and  may 
be  easily  explained  by  persons  who  have  deeply  studied  the  circtun- 
stances  connected  with  the  power  of  nature. 


Fragmen'T. 

Let  not  my  life  be  like  the  stagnant  lake^ 
For  ever  sleeping  in  the  sunny  beam : 

I  ask  it  not-^no,  rather  let  it  make 

A  course  like  that  of  some  fair  mountain  stream. 
Now  rushing  on  its  way  with  Many  a  beam 

Of  sunny  hope,  now  gliding  through  the  mead 
Of  verdant  joy,  and  now,  if  Heaven  deem 

More  useM,  through  the  lowly  valley's  shade  ;'— 

Though  it  be  lost  to  sight,  it  still  may  verdure  aid. 
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Indian  Revxncb  and  Territobial  Debt. 

TVe  submit  to  the  examination  of  the  reader  the  following  Tables^ 
containing  proofs  of  these  two  striking  facts — namely,  that  the 
char^  of  governing  India  have  been,  in  one  single  year  only, 
nearly  five  millions  sterling  more  than  the  revenues  in  the  same 
period  -,  and  that  the  Total  Debt  of  the  India  Company,  in  India 
itself.  Is  forty-three  millions  sterling  : 
j4n  Account  of  the  Revenues  and  Charges  of  India,  in  each  of  two  Yean 

ending  30th  AprH,    1826,-  and  'SOth  April,  1827,  {the  last   Year  on 

Estimate,)  shotcinff  the  Annual  Surplus  of  Revenue  or  Charge  after  the 

Payment  of  Territorial  Cltarges  in  England. 


Revenues. 
Bengal 

Actual. 
1825.26. 

EstiiiMitc. 
1826-27. 

£13,119,658 

6,714,916 

2,262,393 

31,422 

€14,743,600 

6,616,179 

2,480,231 

43,340 

Macras     .    , 

Bombay 

Prince  of  Wales'  Island 

Total    .... 
Charges    .    .    . 

Net  Revenues  in  India     . 
Net  Charges  in  India 

21,128,388 
24,060,134 

22,782,350 
22,668,719 

'  2,931,766 

123,631 

1 

CuAROEfi. 

Bengal     * 

Actual. 
189»-30. 

Estimate. 
I8a6.«7. 

jei2,634,616 

6,707,383 

4,007,020 

135,294 

£11,092,410 

6,556,199 

4,046,459 

84,632 

Madras 

Bombay 

Prince  of  Wales' Island 

Total    .... 
Interest  on  Debts    .    . 

Total  Charges  and  Interest    . 
Expense  of  St.  Helena 
Political  charges  paid   in  England,  in-"l 
eluding  Invoice  Amount  of  Territorial  t 
Stores  consigned  to  India.                    i 

Grand  Total  Charges  .    . 
Revenues.    .    . 

Surplus  Rcveiuc    .    .    . 
Surplus  Charge.    .    .     . 

22,484,213 
1,576,941 

20,779,600 
W9,119 

24,060,154 
110,413 

1,817,232 

22,658,719 
114,600 

2,429,894 

26,987,799 
21,128,388 

25,203,113 
22,782,360 

4.869,411 

2,420,763 

East  India  House,  1 
17th  June,  1828.  J 


,^  ,  , .         James  C.  Melvill, 

(Errors  excepted.)  ^^^  ^^  j^^  ^ccots. 

Thos.  O.  Llotd,  Acct.  Gen. 

as  regards  Political  Charges  paid  in  England. 
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Indian  Revenue  and  Territorial  Debt. 


Amount  of  the  Territorial  Debt  owinr  hv  the  East  India  Comnany  at  their 
several  Presidencies  in  the  East  Indes,  on  30th  April,  1826 ;  and  ac- 
cording^ to  the  latest  Accounts. 


.  Do. 
bearing^  1 
pie  per  ?• 


1826.   Debts  at  4  per  Confe 
Do  .    .    6    .    Do. 
Do .    .    6    .    Do. 
Do .    .    8    .    Do. 
Do .    .10    .    Do 
Treasury    Notes   beariuj 
Interest  at  3i  pie 
cent,  per  ^ten 

Total  Debt&bearlng  Interest. 
Debts  not  bearing  Interest. 

Total  Debte  in  India 


1827.    Debts  at  4  per  Cent 

Do.    .    5    .    Do. 

Do.    .    6.   .    Do. 

Do.    .    8    .    Do. 

Do .    .10    .    Do. 

Treasury    Notes   bearing"! 

Interest  at  3i  pie  per  > 

cent,  per  diem.     .    .     J 

Total  Dehts  bearing  Interest. 
Debts  net  beanag  intereit. 

Total  Debts  in  India. 


36,074,007 


BENGAL.       MADRAS. 


a*3«.theCt. 

je807,639 

17,240,912 

10,861,273 

2,390 

441.612 


I*  8*.  the  Pfl«. 
£26,187 
204.133 

2,809,286 
403,648 


28,843,726 
7,230,281 


Qvlck  Stock, 
31  Jan.  1^27. 

j£252.926 
18,868,680 
10,804,058 


2,390 
2,494 


29,930,648 
7.124^96 


3»448,203 
1,106,435 


4,553,638 


BOMBAY. 


ft*Bf  .Bit.the  Re 

£211,797 

'  163,665 
194,820 


670,282 
596,551 


l,166,a33 


TOTAL. 


545,473 
17,445,046 
13,824,223 

603,468 
2,390 

441^19 


32,862,211 
8,932,267 


41,794,478 


QqMc  stock, 

30  At^ril  Wilt. 

£24,354 

70,430 

2,865,910 

377^73 


3,827,967 
1,062,612 


37.055,44^  4,380,579 


chiu*etd0k, 

30  April  1827. 

£140,593 

'287',8M 
2id6/470 


686y40& 


£417,873 
18,93»,llO 

603,743 

2;»o 


654,92888,913/149 


e,?62>17 


1,240^742,676,360 


Bast  In<Ka  House,  1 
17tkJuBei  1828.  J 


(Errors  excepted.) 


Jamc:9  O.  Melvill/  ' 
Audr.  «f  India  Aciti^ 


Woman. 

Wn«Tt  on  the  soul  misfortune  lowers. 
And  every  kope  forsakes  tke  breaatf. 

How  sweet  the  balm  tliut  woman  paius. 
To  give  the  aching  bosom  rest. 

If  sorrow's  shades  around  us  «iaM«^ 
If  toss'd  on  life's,  teyipestuoua  s^. 

Where  can  we  hop^  to  find  repose. 
Where,  lovely  woman,  but  in  thee  ? 

Then  fiU  Ike  oup  with  vpsMimg  wine— 
To  woman  let  the  toast  be  given ; 

For,  gentle  spirit,  it  is  thine 
To  soothe  the  heart  by  anguish  riven. 


Xantippe 
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SUTTEB   AT   BaNCUI#OAB. 

(CommuMicated/rtfrn  India  by  an  Eye-WUneu,) 

*  AH  tiwit  jm  her^a,  in  mwning*i  bappkr  day. 
Crushed  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  destiny, 
Her  hours  bereft  of  all ;  cheeriest,  alone. 
Her  sun  of  joy  thai  onoe  to  bright  h«d  shone, 
Aflbctioiiy  fiiMdahtp,  k>re»  lor  ever  fled. 
He  who  was  hers,  now  numbered  with  the  dead.' 

Fricalb  immolation^  though  rare  in  the  Peninsula,  \%  still  fife^* 
^peot  in  the  northern  parts  c?  India.  The  barbannis  custom  of  im- 
posing it  as  a  voluntary  duty  on  women  to  sacrifice  Ibemielfvet  on 
the  itineral  pile  of  their  husbands  is  still  looked  upon  as  a  heroic 
act,  and  the  unfortunate  sufferer  is  goaded  on  to  the  fatal  deed 
by  a  belief  that  she  is  performing  a  work  that  will  render  her  naipe 
immortal,  and  make  her  for  ever  hi^y. 

The  generality  of  writers  on  this  subject,  eontent  themselves 
with  giving  iit«&  aceotiat  of  the  Mcrifioe,  or  of  a  few  of  the  at- 
tendant incidents :  they  seldom  mention  the  causes  or  motives 
"^kidi  lead  to  it.  I^t  us  consider  the  situation  of  the  females  of  thqse 
castes  amongst  whom  Uiis  system  ^ists,  and  we  shall  in  aovie  de- 
gree eeast  to  wonder  that  it  still  prevajfe.  The  happiest  k>t  that 
can  be^  a  woman  inliuiia,  is  to  die  in  the  married  state:  their 
shasters  and  other  religious  books  strongly  inculcate  this.  Widows. 
are  held  in  very  low  estimation,  especially  if  they  are  without  chil- 
dren: they  are  spumed  by  all;  and  the  term  munda,of  shaven-head, 
is  a|)plied  to  them  as  a  reproach.  They  can  wear  no  ornaments^ 
Boust  appear  clothed  in  the  meaneat  apfmrel,  are  esokided  fr<ten 
wrery  cerenxmy,  (indeed  ibeiir  appearance  it  etma  ucusidciid  o&rf*- 
iKms  (rfevil,)  and  are  barely  allowed  a  scanty  subsistence*  The 
females  are  void  of  instruction^  ignorant  and  u&educated  ^om  their 
infimoy^  exDepC  in  those  ceremonies  of  their  religiott^  whiflk  inatil 
into  their  mhsda  mn  idea  that  thpse  who  thus  devote  l^aMdl»ea  t6 
destruction,  pave  their  way  to  endless  felicity — that  the  devotee  in  a 
future  state  partakes  of  everlasting  bliss  ;  and  that,  by  thus  suffer- 
ing, she  has  the  merit  of  elevating  to  future  happiness  her  departed 
husband,  and  many  future  generations  of  his  rdataons  and  hers. 

On  minds  thus  re<ured,  impressions  are  readily  made ;  the  terror 
pf  suffering  from  want,  of  being  neglected  by  her  relations,  of  losing 
the  rank  sne  may  have  attoinea  in  the  domestic  circle,  or  of  form^ 
ing  some  connection  that  might  prove  nnnous  to  her  future  state, 
have  a  powerful  infloenee,  and  tend  maSeriaHy  to  incite  those 
daughters  of  delusion  to  their  infatuated  end. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  work,  Entitled  'The  duties  of 
Faithful  Women  imd  Widows^^  rnvf  i°  mttedegfet  cotomit  for  the 
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zea}  we  siee  displayed  on  the  oocasioo,  by  t^  votaries  ^  particu^iMrlf 
if  we  bea;c  in  mind  that  those^  and  thoosanda  pf  a  similar  import, 
are  the  only  instructioiis  communicated  to  the  females  of  India 
fiK>m  their  infant  days^ . 

*  Let  those  women  not  to  be  widowed;  good  wives,  edomed^tli 
coUyricom^  hoUtogp  clarified  bvtttr,  eonstgn  AeDOsekres  to  the 
fire^  immortaly  not  chikUess  nor  fauMMiuile8s>'**«exoeDent)  let  them 
pass  into  fire  wihote  orighial  element  is  water.  Let  th^se  wivte^ 
pure  and  beautiftd,  commit  themselves  ta  the  fire  with  their  b«s« 
band's  corpse* 

'  Hk  iaitlifQl  wife  wte  oonn^  faeredf  to  the  flames  with  ber 
b«sb8nd*s  eerpcei  shall  equal  Amndhati,  aftd  reside  for  ever  in  the 
gioryoffiwwcgB. 

'  Accompanying  htr  Tiii^iband,  s!ie  shall  reside  so  long  in  Swarga, 
as  nre  the  tbirty-lve  raillions  of  hairs  on  the  human  body. 

'  As  the  snake-catclierfi  forcibly  drag^  the?  serpent  from  his  earthy 
so,  bearing  her  husband  from  bell,  with  him  she  shall  enjoy  the  de- 
lights of  heaven,  while  fourteeti  Indras  reign.  Thpugh  her  husband 
bad  killed  a  Brahmin^  aye,  broken  the  tie^  q£  gratitude^  or  mmdered' 

hxs  friend,  she  expiates  all  his  crinoe^. 

'  While  the  pile  ie  preparing,  tell  the  faithful  wife  of  the  ^lesiCeBt' 
duty  of  the  woman  3  she  Isloyai^tmeyand  pure,  whobmms  herself  with' 
Ker  busband's  corpse*  Hearing  Ibis,  fortified  in  ber  resohitioti,  and 
fidl  of  affibotion,  she  completes  tke  Jntrimheda  Yaga,  and  asoends  to* 
Swai^pa;  thongii,  on  the  death  of  her  hmband>  if  the  widofW 
oommlt  net  her  body  to  the  fiames  with  his,  she  is  e^er  after  tO' 
ftve  as  BiamaehaiL 

*  The  use  of  Tamhnli  dress^  and  feeding  from  vessels  of  tutara- 
gue^  is  forbid  to  the  Yati,  the  Bramachari,  and  the  Ruidemi. 

'The  widow  shall  never  exceed  one  meal  a  day.  nor  slee|^  on« 
bed :  if  she  does  so^  ber  husband  feUs  from  Swarga.  The  widow's 
diet  shall  be  of  the  coarsest  and  most  simple  food,  aiKl  daily  shall 
she  offer  the  Taupanua  of  Cussa  and  water. 

'  I^tbe  Widow,  on  approaching  the  pile,  regretting 'l^i  recedv 
firom  her  readbiioii,  she  is  far  ever  defiled,  aecureed,  and  lost. 

'The  virtnous,  faithful,  and  affect  ion  ate  widow,  she  whose 
sympathy  feb  for  the  pains  and  joys  of  her  ?iusband,  who  mnuma 
and  pines  in  hi!i  absence,  who  dies  when  he  dies,  is  a  ^od,  a  loyal, 
and  a  loving  wife,  and  shall  m  a  future  world  be  honoured  and  Vi--* 
teemed,  and  her  memory  retained  in  eTerlnsting  reBnembrance.      '  * 

*  Alwayejrevere  a  loyal  wife  as  you  would  venerate  the  Deva^itas  ^, 
for  by  her  eminent  virtues  the  empire  of  the  prince  may  be  extended 
over  all  the  boundaries  of  the  three  worlds.     Though  the  husband. 
died  unhappy  by  the  folly  or  disobedience  of  his  wife,  yetj  if  ahe^ 
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from  mbtives  of  ptlfe  Jthte,  from  disgust  of  tblii»wSrW,  frttm  a  sin- 
cere desire  Atad  regjird  fer  her  rfecea«ed  lord,  Oi^'firbtn  feat  of  living 
nnprbteeted  aftd  in  dishonbui",  eommit  l^erbody  tb  ibe  flatn^'wfth 
that  of  her  deceased  protector,  she  is  entitled  to  eVerlastitig  l^orfi 
Teticrfttion»  «nd  «^tfeiD«  SJbonld'  the  :l]«8baitdr74b>«fnL>«iiy  jouf n^, 
oriibsent^om  hia  honte^.let  A^^mid&mi  Ymldins'hiAiWknMMi^arAiay 
oth^  Mrticlft^of  hi»  drm^  to<iMV  ibteaat,  •coArinit  ttes  \)odf  io  4Aie  f»»* 
8ttiniiig«lQiiiebt'of  fieo/imdjso/Meeiid  to futnr&vndless^blisti/    ^- 

6Acrilk«8  df  CM^'b^^,  Tir;^  ijdfeVe,-  aiie  iihtTreqiietirtti  Mjfsbite  j 
but  one  took  place  in  the  vicinity  of  this  station,  on  the  18%  instant. 

dkd  on  tbe)  i^ght  flf  the  lftJivlmi^inepft'Wifbi/iiap)«}  iiutcdieiiiaiir 
They  hricj  no  family.,  nor  had  the  woman  any  other  relation  in  ex-^^ 
iBtence  i  the  iiian  had  a  bri>ther  and  sister,  i^ho  aiisUted^  or  rather 
acted  conspicuous  parts,  at  the  ceremony  hereafter  described.  Earl^ 
on  the  morning  of  the  iSth,  the  woman  hniin^  decbred  her  deter- 
mination of  sacriticing^  herj^elf  with  the  body  of  her  hnaband,  and  a 
wealthy  Native  having  come  forward  and  contributed  1 1 bemlly  toward* 
defraying  the  ejcpen^es,  prepfiratttms  were  made  for  it,  on  a  secluded 
spot,  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Pettah;  where,  in  the  centre  of  k  small 
plain,  a  place  of  ahont  twelve  feet  sfpiare  was  marked  out^  and  fonf 
larg"*?  poet*,  f  f^f'h  ten  fec^t  hM.»-h,  placed  at  th*-  nnrner^^  ^n  the  top  of 
tlwse  iim  ef«teia  {imuially  orkiiidtif  Bcsffold^^f  xidddrjF'wdddf  X^ 
ftNEaned  th6  irameof  tbo  files/  AimtittdBlrahbfr^dcBlof -i^nsHv^drM 
Arei^ood^M  burge  faeapof  bcstie;!,  y]t  driei:caw-4img;  f«id''?Mdte' 
oAitr  combustible  materitdaj  Were  liien  pliBcad'  wiJ^dn  'the  mfomnri 
ajranged  tn  jtiers,  so  asi «o  bum  ixnidy  ^enJset  ftre  to.*  ^e  h«i|^ 
of  the  materials  thus  collected  was  about  four  feen  On  th^  Cop  dl 
these  weie;  spread  a  few  bundle^  of  dr^  j^trawf  an^  t)^  seaffioW  on 
the  top  was  also  covered^  to.  itxf  hei^t.ef  tyrafeet^^wi]^  dried.  fii«>^ 
wood  and  other  combustibles.  These  were  th^  principal  prqiara- 
tlons  a€  the  fktal  spot,  jtnd  were  completed  by  twelve  o'clbckl  The 
bonse  of  the  deceased  was  surrounded  by  a'concoursc  at  Katives, 
amongst  whom  the  number  of  elderly  females  predominated.  Few 
Europeans  were  present,  as  ti6  notice  of  the  ceremony  taldng  place 
had-Teadied  the  Caatomkient}  tw^  bftbe  MiBtionakes^  Kowever^ 
and  thne  or  fottrotlxc  iodiviAnds^^atteiiied^^  flenwref  tlMfny  on 
passing  tb^  house  of  the  deoeftied,  balte(^  when  aaoM  grfy^^eaded 
Brahmin  begkoned  them  to  ^pprc^ieh  the  dwellings  wjbich  they  dki. 
The  body  lay  on  a  bier^  near  the.  entratt^e,  end  tbe  female  b^  be- 
side it^  swround^  by  a  crowd  of  p^aons :  she  rose  pn  teeing  the 
Europeans,  and  saluted  them*  She  was  clothed  in  «  bright  yeUow 
dress,  similar  to  that  usually  worn  by  Brahmin  women;  the 
back  part  of  her  head  was  ^tuck  full  of  yellow  Howers  in  wreaths, 
interwoven  with  her  long  bla<4  hair.  She  appeared  to  be  abont 
twenty-eight  or  thirty  years  of  age,  rather  stoutly  made,  of  a  dark 
copper 'colour^  and  not  nneomely  in  ber  countenance.    The  utmost 
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campospif^  .w%^:  dlsc^oible  in  her  looks;  and,  on  being  bsked  by 
a  geiUlie»ian,:(for  no  obstruction  was  made  tq  any  one  commti-* 
nimting  with  ber^)  if  she  was  desirgus  of  sacrificing  herself/ if  it 
wni9.,yoluntary,.and  if  she  knew  what  she  was  about^  her  reply  wad 
fiiU  of  eo^rigy  and  meaning*  'My  husband/  said  she,  'l«^hile  h6 
liredx  wastkind  ^nd  affectionate  to  me  5  at  his  deaths  t  promisied  him 
t}m  fNTOo^  of  my  rjegard.  Wef e  I  to  live  J  should  be  looked  upon  as^  ft 
burdeiii  to  ,my.  family ;  J^  should  be  allowed  but  one  scanty  meal  & 
day }  I.  shQ^ld  be  tl^  spprt  of  eyery  oppressor,  and  subject  to  every 
suspicion.  Should  I  be  overcome,  my  good  nanie  would  be  for  ever- 
Ua3tedp  and  my.  hopes  herea|ler  annihilated  :  by  sacrificing  myself 
now,  I  die  happy  y  ipy  meuiory  will  be  honoured,  and  everlasting 
happiness  await  fne  after  death ;  tliis  life  is  nought  to  me — my  lord 
and  QQoster  to  me  was  all/ 

At  twelve  o*okick>  tfae  pixKession  left  the.  house ;  the  broths  of 
the  deceased  takulg  the  lead,  bearing  i(  svasM  vessel,  containing  fire, 
followed  by^tbe^wx^men  and  others  of  the  IJEMnily  ;  in.  the  rear  was 
the  corpMj  borne  on '  a  bier'  by  four  men^  No,  music  or  other  noiae, 
"WBd  eayployed ;  and,  obnsklering  the.  novelty  of  the  scene,  but  few 
Natives,  compamtively  spctaking^  attended*  The  distanice  from  the 
house  to  the  spot  was  About  adEoilSi  ^hii^  the  female  ^yalked  at 
tttfber- a  smaft  pace.  OnreaiQhiQg  Uie  grounds  th^  t)VQ  ]Viis<^ionaries 
fcad'somia  conversation  witb  the  womfMi|i&nd.en4iea,v«our^  to  dls- 
aiiaJe  her  from  lier  purpu^  ;  but  &U<:  uar>ui.i>iJ  as  bcfnri* :  iivdi^etl,  she 
seemed  resolutely  bent  on  it ;  she  viewtd  the  pile  with  a  buk  of 
exultation,  and,  ha\ing  surveyed  ail  the  preparations^  took  her  seat 
by  the  dead  body,  which  liad  bocn  laid  down  at  a  short  distance ; 
here  she  reuiaioed  for  upwards  of  nu  hour^  surrounded  by  a  host  of 
old  gray-beaded  Brahmins  of  both  scxesi,  performing  numerous 
ceremome^s,  apparently  void  of  cither  meaning  or  interest  j  the 
body  of  her  bu&band  was  then  hrouglit  to  the  side  of  the  pile,  and 
with  little  to  do  placed  upon  it^  above  the  dry  straw.  A  few  pots 
or  chatties  of  oil  and  gee  were  then  poured  on  tlie  straw  and  wood, 
mostly  around  the  dt^^id  body.  The  woman,  after  walking  once 
round  the  pile^  without  any  a^sigtance,  mounted  it  with  agility,  by 
clambering  up  tlwj  side,  amidst  the  s^hc^uts  of  the  assembled  spt-cta- 
toFfl,  After  moving  about  a  little,  and  cro&sing  from  one  side  of  the 
body  to  tbe  oth^r^  she  wok  her  seat  on  the  right  side,  and  bD|^nn 
removing  ib^f^  ornaments  from  her  ears  and  no^,  %vhicb  she  ^m- 
tributed  among  her  fnends.  She  ^lJi^o  threw  some  bundfuls  of  flowers 
from  her  head  i^mongst'  the  bye- slanders,  whoi  seiated  them  with 
avidity.  The  time  occupied  in  adjusting  these  niaders^  after  ascend- 
ing the  pil^^  Vas  about  t^enty-ftve  minutes.  She  then  extended  her 
right,  aritt  under  the  neck  of  the  deceased,  knd  with  much  cora-> 
posure  stretched  herself  beside  the  body^  adjtisting  the  hair  of  her 
head  and  her  clothes.  On  her  lying  down^  a  consfiokerable  i)uantity 
of  wood^  &c.^  was  expeditiously  heaped  on  the  two  bodies.    At  this 
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n^oment  thfire  was  a  general  shout  of  applause  from  the  assembled 
multitude ;  clapping  df  hands,  and  other  tokens  6f  satisikcttbn,  ti'fose 
from  all  around^  From  five  to  seven  minutes  elapsed  ih  ^djufitlog 
all,  and  during  this  period  not  a  motion  could  be  perceived,  ikmp  a 
hush  beard  from  the  unfortunate  female;  by  those  close  at  hand; 
she  was  heard  twice  to  repeat  the  word  ^iVfarinah*  (My<5od.)'  TlKd 
lightied  matches  w^^re  tUen  upplitfd  fo  \nriotrs  parts  of'  the  pile; 

S'he  first  person^  lit>woverj  thai  bgI  lire  to  it,  was  the  brothel*  of  tk^ 
usband,  and  he  seemed  to  exult  m  the  act  j  ?h  his  mind,  doubtless, 
he  ba4  helped  his  relatiotjs  to  a  better  world.  At  the  some  iEk)mefit, 
the  fire  was  applied  tn  the  lower  part  ;  the  upper  scaffold  was  also 
lighted,  and  the  cords  s^upportiug  it  at  each  comer  cut,  so  as  to  let 
it  come  down  (which  it  did  wltli  u  tremcudoiis  crash)  on  the  viciitna. 
This  alone  would  put  nu  end  to  ihe  sufferings  of  the  female,  had 
suffocation  from  the  smoke  nut  previously  done  So.  Tbr  a  little 
time  the  fi^mes  spread  alowly  j  but,  in  ten  or  twelve  mimit^,  a 
bright,  clear 'flaibe  enveloped  the  whole,  and  little  mofe  WM  |o,  be 
seen  mitil  some  hoilrs  after,  when,  all  being  nearljp.  reduced  iU).«Abe9> 
the  bones  of  thetM^  ^ere  earefolly  collected,,  for  the  {Hirpofte  c»f 
being  deposited  in  somehalldwed  stream ;: thus  ifinishmg  a  oemmoiiy 
at  which  ev^ry  feeling  niind  mdstrevoit,  andsentimentsof  hoimr 
be  awake ndd.  Innumerable  instatnoeS)  however,  ooQur  upQQ  similar 
occasions,  of  a  mcich  more  dkbolical  nature  thao  'thoiorcigfm^. 
Force,  and  the  use  of  stimulating  drugs^  are  often.  reaoft(ed.  t(^  |o 
compel  tht;  unfortiiuate,  half-inanitidte  victim,  to  undoi^gQ  theicriA^ 
sacriftc*^  j  but  nothing  of  this  tiaiure  was  tlic  case'herej. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  sanction  of  Govermnent  i*  given'  to 
Suttees  J  or  rather,  that  thev  are  not  interdicted,  on  the  'toidattiental 
priutipks  by  ^vhich  the  ;idu illustration  of  the  couiltfy  is  conduoted, 
viz,,  free  Eoleratirm  in  reUgtous  matters.  Wisdom  or  polky  may 
adopt  that  principle,  but  humanuy  would  grasp  at  a  wider  fidd  in 
the  eau^t%  wcrt?  she  not  restr;iined  ;  and  it  ought  ever  to  be  remem- 
beredj  that  the  principle,  although  sanctioned,  is  not^enjoined,  by 
any  of  the  couimetitririe:!  upon  the  i^acrtid  laws  of  the  Hindbos.  It 
ifl,  hawevfr^  to  be  lioped  llint  the  day  i?i  at  haud  when  the  Legishtture 
will  inquire  whether  policy  require.'?  the  toleration  of  the  right;  and, 
if  it  do€!jj  whether  some  mens » res  may  not  he  adopted  to  prevent  a 
poor  femak  being  thus  brutally  sucrificed^  at  a  time  when  hter 
jud^ient  is  tuiiKured  tVom  naUinJ  or  unmUiiral  causes,  or  infatottted 
zealj  without  iDfrin^in|^  upon  the  ptinciples  of  free  toleration. 

*  Ye  band  ef  senators,  whose  ditifrr^e  8>vays 
firitaniiia'»  reakns,  whom  either  Ind  obeys. 
Who  right  the  iujuxed,  and  protect  the  brave, 
,    Stretch  your  strong  arm,  for  you've  the  power  to  save.' 

W.T.  £. 
Bangalore,  J>ec,^,\S27. 
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'&HQl»mB  Y9»^IW  OF  A  SqV9  iJm  HtNN  6UN0  9Y  ▲  HimOQO 
WojMAHi  OK   THE  ^OlVr   OF  .»»1N<X  i^H^^BQ   ON   STHB 

Pile  with  her  Husband's  Body. 

.  ^     JaAijTjp>,6i^^ef  prepaid  tte  6?Lcr^  pile  3  . 

./    ^  .^  .  ,  ^Yhs^  though  the  flames  my  fqrm  consum^^ 
/^    J    ^       In  xuy  love4  husbapd'a  JUTOS  rU  $ipile, 

',  ,'  \      ,    /Aiidjoyjful  p^j^etsQ  biest  a  dpooou  , 

* .    With  him  a  life  of  love  Tve  past, 
With  him  a  death  of  love  111  die'^ 
ft       .        On  his  cold  corpse  ray  body  cast.^     *  t     .     ^ 
^h^m^  »j^'  In  his  dear  .rm.  I  pain  dJy.      '''  ^''^^  '^';  ^"*' ;»  '' 

""*^  ^  ^  ^^^  1^^^^  sparkJe  in  his  eyes  j  ''',*'*^  ^*^  ^**'^*^  ' 


itUl  made  us  bless  eadi  happy  d&V  i  ;'      ^'^^■***  '«»^/-^^ 
^1*^  mil  .^^^  ^1,  J    ^^  .  ^  ,^  jjf^  ^^^^^^^g  ^  fl  b.r*  t^^  aril  0f 

.t»i;  ^wo  * ^^  ^  if  j^^  ^^^ ^^^  ^^.^^^  . -riniiai^  it*  ,•;. J«< 

*^*^  *^^'^'m  more  to  gaze  on  his  lov'd  tbamsr"^'""^  f  «  ^ 
.ir-,.TUraia..^^  be  no  more  his  faitbfiil  catej  ;"=^'^*  M-Jitjc,.  .. 

Hiu  ^^f  ^H(The  partner  of  hia  frHgnl  fare.  '  «<  ^^  ^^-  ^'^ 

#.    ^nmtnlElatinii^  thought!  with  joy  I  mount  ^j*!*^  *oMi* 

•  5r|^rtUi'»i.rrtie  sacred  pile  for  me  prefmr'd  ;  *"  ^***^'  ^*' 
•«»^^'*^i*  ''Ijoyfuldieon  hisnecoOnt,           <  i     -in 

jini'i,  aiuit  j^n^  Bmhma  shall  ray  zeal  rewardp 
fiv^ifi>itk    Th  the  fair  form  of  flpolleas  dove*,*  ' 
,«»m  t^d  "^  Shonld  Brahma  choo*e,  we  still  may  live, 
^iWiH*^  ^'Wauder  o'cT-joyed  tlirougfi  verdant  grove*, 
«^pifO  %>a<^f^ij  in  new  beaiiteotis  shapes  revive,  '1' 

Tliun  lii>;ht  the  ^jile,  disjsolve  this  frame  ' 

Of  ImiDni  woe, of  human  core : . 
Sinte  Mill  our  SQftils  dbiyibe  the  same^ 
Oti  wings  of  love  i^e*U  mdutit  hi  air*    .  • 

She '8aid,--^Bd  strewing  flowera  avomidy 
liAppry«Beitlier  faridaiday,  • 

Bfaftfacaild  Idle  last^  the  ^htaieonnd^'    ^ 
:  Wfaidi  wm^Bcdlier  ficafams  to  obei^w 
Then  mpunting  cm  itbe  funeral  pil^  i 
With  looks  serene  she  wdoom^^drath^ 
£mhra<;*d  hoc  husbaod  with. fi  ai^ile,. 
And  in  bis.  arms  resign'd  her  br€a,th.  . 

*  As  the  Hiadoos  believe  ia  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  the 
expectation  of  the  faithfal  sufibrer's  being  turned  hi  to  a  dove  with  Ihe 
husband  is  naturally  indulged. 
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BvcauBTiam  As  to  ths  BsKKrrrs  op  ▲  Rspfts^sirTATitS 
GoiTBttHKiK^r  kt  «8E  CArm  ov  ^toos  Ho»«; 

We  have  more  than  once  endeavoured  to  call  theat^tion  of  our 
readers  to  the  all-important  subject  of  a  Representative  Assembly* 
We  have  laid  before  them  the  claim  which  ^is  colony  undeniably 
possesses,  to  that  f nattenable  right  of  British  subjects,  and  we  have 
laid  before  them  the  prospect  which  opens  upon  them  under  the 
present  ministry,  of  immediately  obtaining  that  first  of  potUioal 
blessings. 

It  is  now  our  duty  to  point  out  to  them  one  of  the  many  benefits 
likely  to  be  derived  from  it.  It  would  tend  to  correct  the  apaAy 
which  so  generally  prevails — it  wouldj  as  win  trial  by  jury,  remind 
every  man  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  state — that  he  is  indebted  to 
the  state  for  the  protection  of  his  liberty,  his  property^  and  his  Ufof 
that  he  has  a  right  to  inquire  into,  and  to  be  informed  of,  the  acts 
of  the  Government,  and  that  be  is  even  vested  bv  the  Constitutioii 
with  the  power  and  high  privilege,  of  taking  a  snare^  by  his  reprt* 
sentative,  in  enacting  the  laws,  and  of  contributing  in  his  own  per* 
son,  as  a  juryman,  to  adnsinister  them.  It  wouTd^  in  &ct,  diffuse 
public  spirit — it  would  give  soul  and  animation  to  a  community^ 
which  seems  scarcely  half  alive  to  any  question  of  general  interest. 
We  are  led  to  offer  thes^  remarics  by  what  has  oome  to  our 
knowledge  respecting  some  puUic  societies  and  institutions.  A 
horticultural  society  was  formed  here  some  time  ago  t  meetings  of 
the  committee  are  appointed,  and  they  cannot  muster  a  quorum. 
Two  or  three  successive  weeks  pass  away,  and  the  managing 
committee  of  the  English  Churoh  do  not  assemble  iyi  sufficient 
number  to  enable  Uie  tew  regular  members  to  proceed  to  business. 
If  gentlemen  find  it  impossible,  or  extremely  difficult,  to  discharge 
such  public  duties,  in  one  thing  at  least  they  may«  anil  they  ought 
to  be  prompt,  naxaeiy,  in  rfsigning. 

Again :  we  suggested,  some  tkne  i&noe,  the  eispedienoy  of  aiding 
by  subscription  the  funds  4si  the  pfublie  library,  and  of  extending  its 
plan,  so  as  to  embrace  other  objects  o§  great  tttttitr-  The  Govern- 
ment, by  deferring  the  a^ipoinlment  of  trustees;  seem  to  allow  the 
public  time  to  make  an  effort,  if  they  be  so  disposed.  It  is  true,  we 
believe,  that  the  Commitcee  oi  the  Society  §ot  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  have  resoived  to  establish  a  lendhig  library  -,  but  that 
is  the  only  symptom  exhibited  of  a  desire  to  improve  the  poor,  by 
diffusing  knowledge  BaoDgst  them. 

We  learn  that  the  Museum  has  been  closed  for  som^  time,  and 
we  fear  that  this  promising  Institution  is  likely  to  share  the  fote  of 
the  Botanic  Garden,  once  the  glory  of  the  Cape,  unless  a  legislative 
aeiembly  be  appointed  in  time^  or  some  unhoped  for  exertion  of 
public  spirit  save  from  utter  destruction  every  remaining  vestigit  of 
literature  and  s€ienee.^r*e  ColoMtt,  Feb.  %l,  1838. 
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MiNEBALOGICAL   LeCTVRES    IN    CALCUTTA. 


The  ficst/JsctumivM  gki^ta  by  Mn  Eo68>  onr  Tuesday  evening, 
December  4,  1828,  and>  we  were  happy  to  observe,  was  well  at- 
tended. The  lecture  was  chiefly  introductory,  in  which,  after 
Adverting  to  the  intereist  and  irtipottance  of  the  Btudy  of  Mineralbgy,^ 
llot'cttily  hs  a  dlstifict  branfth  of '  study,  but  in  connection  witn 
G^ogjr,  the  lecturbr  "proceeded  to  explain  the  elementary  princi- 
ples of  the  science;  atid  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  mineral 
•libsfMfnce's. 

'these,  which  came  under  the  head  of  extcrn?il  or  physical  cha- 
tactifers,  wiere  thlis  enumerated  :  form,  fracture,  frangibility,  hard- 
tiess,  transparency,  lustre,  cokrar,  fienibility,  elasticity,  double  re- 
fraction^  toiV^h*.  taste,. odpyr,  ^trcajb;,  powder>  adhesion  to  tJUe  tongue, 
magnetism,  electricity^  phosphor  essence,  specific  gravity,  andrthe 
relative  conducting  powers  of  mineral  in  regard  to  caloric  or  cold* 
ness.  Each  of  these  properties  was  then  made  the  subject  of 
detailed  descriptiuti,  and  /illustrated  by  appropriate  speoUnens.  In 
the  flrst  division,!  former  structure,  the  different  kinds  of  crystals 
were  described,  the  parallelopiped,  octohedfon,  tetrahedron, 
bexahedral  prism,  thomboidbd'  dodecahedron,  and  pyramidal  do* 
decahedron.  These  are  Iki^own  as  the  primitive  crystals,  and  are 
independent  of  ihe' portion^  known  as  the  integrant  aioiedule,  which 
occurs  in  three  foitus^  the  patalel  lopiped^  triangular  prism,  and 
jktrahedron.  Th^  instruments  for  measuring  the  angles  ,of  crystals 
'were  then  desqrjibf9d^  and,tl;ie  Vfirious  modlficatiiPias  Qf  |be  primary 
forms  explained  5  beaidea  ika  •  models  of  the  aggregates  exhibit^, 
vere  some  fine  specimens  of  rock  crystal  a^id  one  specimen  of  4uor 
spar,  was  shown  in  the  illustration  of  the  aggregation  of  qrystali^ 
iwhich  afforded  as  regular  a  gradation  of  aggregated  cubes,  fprming 
an  octobedron,  as  if  it  bad  been  attificiidly  constructed  for  the 


On  fte  last-named  <fanWiy,  or  o^ldtress,  the  lecturer  m^de  an 
^iMfl^valtibn,  (bit  may  be  of  sdme  interest  to  our  fair  readers.  This 
pTopeny  is  eofisidored  as  one  nfeans  of  distinguishtng  true  fmm 
arli  tidal  gfeins.  On  nppJying  each  to  either  sidf  uf  the  tip  of  the 
tongue,  ftimuUaiieoy*ly,  the  genurne  Mone  Tftill  fee!  cold,  whilst  no 
fuch  eBect  h  sensiible  from  u  pkce  of  coloured  glass. 

Amongst  the  iim*=t  ctinoua  specimens  of  miiieralji  exhibited^ 
were  one  of  redandic  spar,  illustrative  of  double  refTaetion,  one  of 
the  mkiicious  oxide  of  l^rauiunij  a  beautiful  nitneralj  *howhig 
hiiiellar  dislinrt  concTrtlofis  j  a  eurious  eitampk  of  fiiDgifbrm  cak 
Hi  fa,  an  instance  of  the  saddle-shaped  crystallisation  in  Spathnse 
hiff}  ore,  a  ^iieiinieT^  of  stabctitic  mnnganeiej  and  one  of  the 
bfilliaut  #peeulaf  iron  ore  of  Elba. 

'**. To  estimate  these  properly^  however,  they  should  be  seen  by 
A(iy-}>ght,  as  the  light  of  laiups  and  en  tidies  is  very  unfavourable  to 
the  preciije  appreciation  of  delicate  forms  and  colours. — Gou.  GaztUe* 
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TbAMIUKQ   of   RfiSPSaeT   lO  Mb«  EtLTHINSVWNB. 

Having  expressed,  qd  more  than  one  oQcasjpn,  our  frank  aii4 
sincere  opinion  of  the  general  defects  of  Mr.  ^IpUin^tone  s  charactev 
and  administration,  we  as  readily  embrace  the  ppporinniliy  that  pr^^i 
sents  itself  of  giving  the  opinions  of  othera,  though,  perhaps,  ^uIlder 
more  doubtful  circumstances,  as  to  his  character  and  governjnent  g 
and,  accordingly,  we  give  plojce  in  our  pages  to  the  following  report 
of  proceedings  at  Bombay^  for  which  >K^e  nad  not  roopi  in  our  last ; 

'   Littrary  Society^ 

The  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Litferary  Soctety  of  Bombay,  was 
heM  at  its  room*  on  the  seth  of  Deceiatoer,  18«7. 

Present,  . 

J.  Wedderburn,  Esq.,  Vice-'Presidcnt,  » 

W.  KcwTihani,  Esq.  Lieut.  Col.  Hoogh, 

Htll  Mdriran^  M.D.  Chl^ries  Nonis;  £ft<|» 

Captain.  ^lUIer,  B.  Noton,  Eaq.    .. 

James  Williams,  Esq.,  J.  RHcbi^i  ]^.  ,  ..         ,    ,  ^     . 

T.  Biichannn,  Esq.  J".  M*A(Jam,  Esq.     ,     ' 

J.  Howison,  E^.  "     O.  Noton,  Esq'.' 

.R,K.Artiutlmot,£sq»  €avtaia  Gt  R.tJar^* 

,  .  G.  Smyttaq,  £sq«  K». C.  Mon^»  i^.   .     .:      > 

J.  Straclian,  M.D.  Rev,  Thorona  Carr, , 

F.  Sheppee,  Esq.  J.  Mill,  Esq.  ' 

Captain  Skapson,  Lieut  O:  S.  B.'Browii, 

Lieut  Cobnel  V«  Keanedjr,  Seeretafy.  ^  ^ 

The  usual  business  having  b^n  transacted,  the  Secretary  ad« 
dressed  the  meetmg  as  follow^ : — 

Mr.  Vi^e-President  and  Geutlewiqn,  . 

As  you  have  all  so  lately  participated  in  presenting  to  the  Honour- 
able Momitstuart  f^lphinstoae,  o]»  his  re^^atian.  of  this.  Covern^ 
ment,  those  tributes  of  r^gr^t  and  applau^^  A/Q  wloeh  .hia  dislm- 
guished  and  pre-eminent  merits  so  justly  entitled  hifn,  it  hecpmes 
unnecessary  to  intimate,  that>  ifi  consequ^e  of  his  departure,  the 
Hiiiaiirtn  of  Presid'etit  of  ibis  Society  bns  b4'c^nie  vacant.  Pre- 
viously, howev  er,  to  proceedio^  to  the  elct^tioti of  hifi  sucuesi*or,  (ler- 
mit  me  to  recall  to  your  attention  the  important  benefits  which  not 
only  tbi8  ?!ockty,  but  Oriental  JjiteraluTe  in  general^  has  derived 
from  that  cultivation  nnd  promotion  of  literary  pursuits,  witli  which 
he  dellgbled  to  solace  the  few  hours  that  he  could  abstract  from  the 
niultiplied  avofationii  of  official  business.  Btit  I  should  have  been 
moat  happy,  had  some  pers^on  much  belter  qualilicd  titan  I  am  to 
speak  on  such  a  subject,  undertaken  to  submit  it  to  your  notice;  as 
1  Mui  too  well  aware  that  1  cnn  but  inadequately  convey  even  an 
imperfect  notion  of  the  extensive  conversancy  with  literature  for 
vhich  Mr.  Elph  in  stone  was  so  eminently  distinguished^  and  of  that 
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990  TrUuiei  a/  Retpeet  lnr  Mr.  ElpIUnfione. 

cofrttont  goltefliid^'aiid  liber&lHy  vvHh  which  he  eneouraged  emf 
means  that  could  tedd  to  promote  its  general  and  benefidal  dii- 
ftwion."      '■■*''  '     '  •..■■-.,     

*  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  admitted^  ill  at,  from  a  iiiagiilarly, 
diffident  and  retiring  dis^jositioti,  which  is  so  often  the  accotnpani- 
ment  and  ornament  of  real  ability^  neitlier  our  labours  have  been 
animated  by  those  distiourses,  nor  our  transiittious  enriched  with 
those  memoirs,  which  Mr*  Elphinstone  was  so  competent  to  com- 
pose. For,  if  not  a  profoimd  classical  scholar,  he  was  sufficiently 
maater  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  to  enable  hmi  to  appre* 
elate  and  enjoy  the  match  lea;*  worlca  of  aijtiqnity  ^  and  with  the  mo- 
(krnliteratureof  hlsown  country,  France^  imd  ltaly,lm  was  intimately 
ac4[uaitite(].  But  his  acM%*e  life  aud  public  duties  restricted  his.' 
knowledge  of  the  numerous  languages  of  Asia  to  a  con  vera  at>cy 
with  I'lT^iaUj  and  prevented  him  from  pro^secuting,  even  in  that 
language^  the  dtudy  of  Orientel  learning,  by  applying  to  its  original 
sources^  yet  his  information  on  all  subjects  connected  with  it,  aikl 
particularly  with  the  divit  and  pofitical  history  of  Pensia  and  India, 
was  most  extensive.  That  cause,  perhcrps,  united  to  the  correct 
and  elegam  taste  which  he  had  derived  from  natnre,  bat  which  he 
had  Improved  and  sedulously  cultivated  by  the  perusal  of  the  best 
andient  and  modem  authors,  rendered  him  a  rather  too  severe  cri^ 
tic  Of  Onentsd  com^^ositlon.  He  denied  not,'  indeed,  that  its  occa- 
sional beauties  deserved  eVery  praise';  but  he  was  inclined  to  think 
that  these  conld  not  compensirte  ft>r  its  numerous  imperfections. 
This  opittidn,  however,  applied  merdy  to  the  critical  merits  of  East- 
ern literature  5  for  he  evinced,  by  many  enlightened  acts,  his  firm 
Goirviction  that  Che  -Go^erameiit  of  this  oooncry  eoald  not'  be 
conducted  efficiently  and  prosperously  for  many  years  without 
adapting  it^  as  far  as  Uie  real  io|erQ9la  oC  tkie  peopk  wDidd  odmit, 
to  their  long^-eetablished  and  deeply-rooted  habits  and  pr^dk)eaf 
and  hen<^  it  wa8>  that^  in  order  to  acqmre  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
their  ciistoms>  usi^es,  and  tews,;  he  eocouraged«  with  the  utmost 
munificence,  the  study  of  tbe  Native  languages  and  litesature, 

*  But,  from  his  estimation  of  the  Native  character,  which  he  must 
bare  viewed  in  its  most  unfavourable  hgfat  during  his  official  inters 
coarse  with  the  late  Peishwafa, — whose  conduct,  uid  that  of  his 
Ministers,  during  the  last  six  years  of  his  government,  was  somarked 
with  duplicity  and  disregard  ^  every  principle  of  honour  imd  recti- 
tude,— ^Mr.  Elphinstone  was  persuaded  that  menial  and  mora!  im« 
provement  were  indispensable  for  seeurihg  the  real  prosperity  of 
this  country,  and  for  enabling  the  people  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate that  impartiality,  integrity,  and  justice,  which  distinguish  the 
British  Government.  Education,  therefore,  appeared  to  his  en-* 
lightened  views  the  most  safe  and  efficient  means  for  improving  the 
Native  mind,  and  rendering  the  people  eventually  qualified  for  at 
partieipi^n  itr  the  Govemm^t  of  theur  own  eoui^  j  andllfo 
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ttu^  eatubliabment  »nd  ex#rtioo«  «f  the  Native  E(lU€fttiQO;£o^A470 
which  promise  to  be  attended  with  suchl)eneficial  results.     £(^iic€^ 
the  fiiture  eonjjequ£'nceg  which  nmy  be  produced  by  tUuB  promotiag 
the  ciUlivatioti  of  Western  and  Eastern  literature  in  this  country, 
becotiiea  a  subject  of  the  muit  interesting  apeculalion.     For^  thongU 
the  advancement  which  the  Natives  may  attain  is  still  prohlemati-' 
calj  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  posseiss  the  greatest  aptitude  fot 
in&tructbni  and  it  %vlli  1^  obvimis,  t^at  the  more  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  theju  Bikish  gentlejuen  maybecomej  the  more  ca^' 
pable  will  they  be  of  aacerUuning  correctly  the  motives  and  principles 
of  conduet  which  actuate  the  preicnt  Hindoo^  and  of  penetrating 
into  the  darkest  reccasjus  of  tliat  antique^  rich,  and  copious  mine  of 
Sanscrit  learning*  ^hich  h^^  been  hitherto  so  little  explored-,        '    ' 
*  It  wtifi  to  aesiE^i  In  'l**^   ii*+iMf'TT!^*"i^  <»f  t*h]''f*<  of  ^^^Ht  f*rhp^r- 
taofte,  that  Mr.  Elphinstooe  was  always  most  anxious  to  promote 
the  interest*  of  this  Soeiety»  and  that  h«  uneeasiagly  eodeavoured 
to.  incite  every  peii^on  with  whom  he  waa  acquainted^  Uy  fave>ur  it 
with  eoQtributione.    If,  therefore^  sIk  yeansi  have  elapsed  witbaul 
our  having  been  able  to  publish  another  volume  c^our  Tnmsaction^ 
this  dearth  of  eomoiumeations  would  not  have  occurredj  bad  it  been 
ia  the  p^weie  of  the  Fresideot  to^  have  pveveoted  it.    But  the 
luaited  extent  of  this  Presideney,  the  lanxeiited  de^h  "or  cegoelted 
d^MUFture  to  jBuKope  of  some  of.oui;.,nK»at  di^tingpiiihed om^j^berii^  > 
and  the  diffieulty  of  Uteriscy  purauita  iu  tbia  eoumtry,  pp;esent  causes- 
fully  sufficient  for  exfJaimog  this  3uapeiiaio9>.¥^ich  I  trust  is 
morely  tempocarj^.of  ^  p^^bUcation  of  volumea  similar,  to  those 
wbicb  have  been  abeady  honoured  wUh  the  approbatien.  of  the 
puUie.   . 

'  It  must/ however,  amear  sufpricrHig,  that,  amidst  the  utimeroQir 
objeots  so  fifiilty  deservkig*  iff  tnTestigation  which  surroand  us,  so 
few  pertonsare  inclined  to  devote  themselves  to  someone  of  those 
various  sttMllie9>  ibr  the  cultivation  of  which  this  country  seems  to 
afford  the  greatest  incHementsi  and  ^titt  more  so,  that^  of  such 
geuljlem^n  as  ave  engiaged  in  these  porsuitSj  scarcely  any  one  ap^ 
pears  inc^ned  to  ayail  tumaelf  of  our  Traasactions.for  the  purpose 
of  cxHnmunlcfitmg  to  the  public  the  result  of  his  researches.  But 
there  is  one  obstacle  to  Uterary  exertion  in  this  country^  >v^ich  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  hitherto  duly  appreciatad-^I  mean  the  in« 
dispensable  nei^essit^  of  acquiring  the  vernacular  dialect  of  the  pro«> 
viiyie  in  ivybic^sia^b  studies  are  pursued.  For  the  antiquariauj  the 
histooai)^  ^  even  the  botanist,  the  {iiysiciam^  or  t^e.  mineralogist, 
will  finci^t  difficulty  without  auch  a  knowledge^  to  conduct  his  in- 
quuries }  and  thia  defect  will  render  his  conclusions  both  unsatisfac* 
tory«  and  but  little  entitled  U>  have  reliance  placed  upon  them.  If, 
alsp^  the  object  of  researeh  be  Mohammedan  literature^  no  consider^ 
able  progiess  in  it  could  be  attained  without  a  competent  conver- 
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iMMKywith  the  Fersian  and  Ai^Wo  languages  i  nor  eoold  the  patf* 
suit  of  Hindoo  learnmg  be  firosecatad  witk  aay  ^uocees  wijtiiout  .tbe 
aoqiUBition  of  Sanscrit.  The  study,  howevery  of  languages  ia  to 
many  persons  so  extremely  Irkaome  as  to  deter  tbem  from  at- 
tem}>tiiig  to  approaoK  by  so  ru^eA  a  path,  that  portal  which  WKmld 
introduce  them  into  to  novel  a  scene,  abounding  in  diversified  Oib«- 
jecis  of  curiosity  and  instruction.  But  to  faoilitate  this  approao)^ 
Mr.  Blphinstone  haa  encouraged  and  promoted,  by  the  enlightened 
iiberaliiy  of  the  (jroverninent  over  which  he  presided,  the  eompifa* 
iinn  and  publication  of  Gftumtiaiy  and  Dictionaries  oi  the  Maratha 
and  Gurjrati  l^guages,  whWb,  to  the  disgrace  of  this  Presidency, 
had  remained  so  long  neglected,  and  also  the  publication  of  several 
i4*orka  composed  in  theoi.  These  languages,  it  is  true,  have  no  ior 
trinsic  merits  for  they  are  meordly  colloquial,  and  possess  no  valuable 
iroiks  5  but  they  are  the  mother  tongue  of  the  people  who  are 
placed  under  this  Government ;  and  in  both  the  Maj^athaand  Gurj- 
lati  provinces^  a  knowledge  of  Hindo^&stanee  is^  by  no  means  gene- 
inlly  pvevaknt*  In  this  part  of  ladia,  therefore,  it  wiU  ]^  evid/e^t 
hpw  impossible. it  mttat  be  for  any. person  to  pursue  effectually  ja^ 
object  of  research  without  a  knowledge  pf  one,  or.  perhaps  bpth>  P^ 
these  vernacular  diaL9ci$,  in-order  to  put -him  in  posa^ssipn  of, a 
medium  of  Qommunioatiou  between  himself  andlJM^fi^ftpiM  whofu  l}e 
may  require  infoonuMiom. 

*  But  tlhi^re  are  many  getitlemen  f^rfe^tty  ^^af^bte  of  fh4MMiri^ 
tiife  Society  with  interesting  ahdvaluable  contrttyiiti^nB  $  ab^it  4s, 
thenefbre,  to  be  hoped,  that  they  will  conq«et  that  amiable  dSifidenee 
which  ak>ne  prevents  them  iVom  assisting  to  i^ikkr  th«  mdttotioos 
of  this  Society  useM  to  the  publfc.  For  in  »och  papiers  the  {lerfoet 
style  of  a  writer  acciTdtomed  to  eomposrftlon  is  n6t  eixpedted^  and 
every  member  or  contributor  may  be  Certain,  that  the  CommHtee^f 
Papers  will  nbt  ddmit  into  the  Transactions  any  memoir  which  is 
ubdeserving  of  pnblieation.  Such  contrlbutJons,  however,  wHl  be 
always  received  with  indttlgenee  j  and,  though  they  may  remain' nn- 
pubHsbed,  the  Society  WiH  be  equally  indebted  to^the  gemitleraen  by 
whom  they  ore  furnished,  tend  ibelr  subject  also  may  not  impro- 
bably give  nseto  somel  interesting  dhcussiun^.  t  am  itidaced  to 
touch  upon  this  point,  because  the  expectation  thus  expre6S4«d>  is 
now  more  likely  to  bei  accomplished  in  consequence  of  the  a^  to 
af^uireaknowl^d^  of  the  Native  langui^, And liite;^ure\» which 
the  enlightened,  meaawrea  and  discriminating,  patronage  of  Ifr. 
Elphin^lie  bave,.from.the>comn»enceiae*tQf  bia  goveirmne^t^  eli- 
cited anaongst  the  gentlemen,  erf  the  Civil  ServiQcu.U»a,V«^ial 
elTecta  of  which  have  been  already  dispkypd  by  the  pabhqation  of 
.a^v^ral important  works;  and  though  the  selection  4tflhoeQha9ibi9en 
directed  by  the  kudable  desim  of  ameliorating  the  administration 
of  justice,  still  it  tm^  be  coofidi^jitly  anticipated*  that  the  zeal  which 
hM  htmi  awakened  will  not  be  coofined  to  one  au^^t,  aad  that  the 
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Mksreti^e'6f  ^spo^tioM  wiU  natundi^  kod  to  a'  dMference  of  par* 
mia.  It  is- not,  ho^Krevtr,  by  his  public  meafltires,  or  privwte  C3ter- 
tiofid  aloti^;  tbat  Mr.  Etphinetone  has  thus  sticcesefblly  contrtboited 
tO'  tli^  pnHttOtiovi  of  lit^ratur«(  for  his  invahiable  acoount  of  1^ 
'Embiesy  to  Cabul"  ivill  <^Ver  re«iuiiii  a  memorial,  and  I  hope  not 
iktt  a/aly  memorial,  of  hid  eminent  literary  cfualifieaticms ;  and^  from 
the  ptibKc  applause  which  it  has  «o  justly  received,  it  must  also 
afford  a  most  inciting  -ttssutanoe,  that  neither  hn  active  \\h  ndr 
oltkial  business  do  necessarily  prevent  ttieproseeiition  of  intetlectual 
pursuits.  Occupied,  indeed,  as  Mr.  ElphinfiCone  always  ^leemed  to 
be,  either  in  the  discharge  of  his  nuui3roua  and  important  public 
duti^,  or  in  maintaining  the  intercourse  of  private  life  with  that 
lirbanity  and  engaging  friendliniess  fbi-  which  he  was  so  peculiarly 
distinguished,  these  words  of  Catullus  to  Crassus,  in  Cicero's 
treatise  *De  Oratore,*  became  strikingly  applicable  to  the  extent 
6f  acquirements  displayed  in  Mr.  Elphinstone's  conversation:— 
*  S6d  tatoett,  cum  omncs  grtfdiis  »tatis  recorder  tuae,  cumqi^e  vi- 
tam  tnam  ac  studia  considero :  n^que,  quo  tempore  isia  dediceris, 
video,  n^  magnopere  te  istis  $tudiis,  hominibus^  liberis,  intelli^o, 
deditum.  Nequa  tamen  possutb  statuere;  ntram  magis  mtrer,te 
ilia,  qua^imhi  petisuades  'ttiaxima  6S8e'%idjumenta,  potutsse  in  ttiis 
iktitis  oecupiatioiilbU^  perdisceife,  afu,  si  non  potverit,  posm  isto 
roodo  dicere.*  It  was,  therefore,  to  that  inbtractive  iivterooQrie, 
to  itihat.Qourte9y  wjilh  which  Mr.  £]phinsto|ie  listened  to  tho«e  with 
wlidnjt  he  cop,varsedi  to  that  una$5^mipg,an4  engaging  manwr 
with  wAueh  be  oprnmunicat^  th^eopioi^  and,  djv^er^ifigd  stqresof 
hta  *own  kiwwljedgeg.  and  tpthe  bi;igl^^  ^e^wppki  of,  his  Jibjrory  ex- 
ijcUepce,  ;tbat  ia  priacipaUy  ;to  be  a^cribqd  thjC  jqow  .gener^  dif- 
fusion of  a  literacy  taste  throughout  tfbiftJ'resjdj^npy,  ,Por  it  was 
impQSaiWie  to  be  admitted  into  thej  society  of  ,iiq  l^igUy  tainted  ^u 
individual  without  admiring  hi3:  coipniaipdiiig  ^ilit^s^.  a^d.  b€;iqg 
settflible  that  literature  most  eminently  cpntributed.  to  t^doxu  bis 
jicWy  ciuUivated  mind.  J^t  what  miau.jv<Jfmires,h€|,  wishes  to  iii^i- 
tfete  i  and  though  it  is  no^.  likely  tli^  any  perspp^  qqvld  entertain 
even  the  slightest  expectation  of  emulating  the  numeirpMs  accpm-. 
plishfioieats  of  Mr.  f^lphin^to^e,  he  alight  still  be  permitt^  to.  hope, 
-  tbat»  by  cultivating,  bis  own  mind,  l^e,  might  repdpr  bins^lfmore 
worthy  of  the  notice  with  which  Mr.  Elphjn&tone  honoured  him. 

*■  That  such^  wa^  actually  the  cade,  1  mefy  con^enCly  appeal  to  the 
Gentlemen  present  to  attest  j  and  to  tliem,  alio,  are  well  known 
the  subjects  to  which  I  have  now  ventured  to  advert,  in  a  m&tmier 
so  very  inadequate  to  their  importance.  To  prolong^  these  im|yer- 
fect'remkrks  must  be  unnecess^y }  ibr  i  am  ^lersuaded  that  every 
meokber  will  be  of  opinion  that  ^e  Society  ought  to  testify  the 
high  sense  which  it  entertains  of  Mr.  Blphinstone's  literary  e^ceel- 
lence,  of  his  constant  solicitude  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  litera- 
ture* and  knowledge,  and  of  the  gmteful  remembrance  which  the 
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Society  will  ever  presertv  of hW  ««eiUiSBg  interest  in  the  further* 
ance  of  the  objects  oi  its  tostitutioi>y  by  sonM  permanent  memo* 
rial,  which  shall  not  only  (ferpetuate  his  memory,  but  ajso  incite  the 
beholder  to  imitate,  in  the  cultivation  of  his  o^vn  auody  so  illustrious 
an  example.  I  b^  leave*  in  consequQQcej  to  propose  that  Mr. 
Elphinstone  be  requested  to  sit  fpr  his  bust  on  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, in  order  that  it  may  be  placed  in  the  rooms  of  the  Literary 
Society  of  Bombay. 

'  This  proposition  having  been  seconded  by  J.  Wedderb^m,  Esq.^ 
was  unanimously  adopted.  ^ 

^  It  was  then  resolved,  on  the  motiou  of  J*.  Wedderbuipn,  f!sq*> 
seconded  by  J.  M-'Adam,  Esq.,  that,  in  ord^r  to  testify  the  unanit 
motts  concurrence  of  the  Sodetv  in  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the 
address  just  delivered,  the  President  be  solicited  to  transmit  a  copv 
of  it>  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  this  resolution,  to  the  late  PrGQi->, 
dent,  and  to  request  that  he  will  be  pleasied  to  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Society ;  and  fi^jrther,  that  this  address  be  printed  in 
the  next  volume  of  Uie  Society's  lYansactions. 

'  It  was  next  resolved,  on  the  motloii  of  Mr*  Buchanan,  se- 
conded by  Mr.  Newnham,  that  Major-Oeneral  the  Honourable  Sir 
John  Malcolm  be  "eleeted  President  of  the  Society,  in  the  place  of 
the  Honourable  Mounstuart  Elphinstone. 

'  It  was  further  T^iolved,  on  the  motion  of  Bi  Norton,  Esq.,  se- 
conded by  J.  Ritchie,  Esq.,  that  a  deputation,  consisting  of  J. 
Wedderbum,  Esq.,  T.  Buchanan,  Esq.,  W.  Newnham,  Esq.,  H. 
Morgan,  M.D.,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Kennedy,  and  th^  Secretary,  do 
wait  upon  Sir  John  Malodto,  and  solicit  that  he  will  be  pleased  to 
do  the  Society  the  honotif  of  becoming  its  President. 

'  Lieutenant-Colonel  Kennedy  having  here  begged  leave  to  resign 
the  situation  of  Secretary  to  the  Society  and  its  two  Committees,  it 
was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  W.  Newnham,  Esq.,  seconded  by 
the  Rev.  T.  Carr,  that  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  Society  be  con- 
veyed to  Lieutenant4^olonel  Kennedy  for  the  very  great  benefits 
which  the  Society  has  derived,  during  the  period  that  he  has  held 
the  situation  of  Secretary,  from  his  assiduous  zeal,  extensive  biblio- 
graphical knowledge,  and  literary  abilities. 

*  llie  Meeting  then  proceeded  to  elect  the  following  Gentlemen 
office-bearers  and  members  of  Committees  for  the  ensuing  year  : 

The  Hon.  Sir  E.  West,  Kt  Lleotenatit-Colotid'  Vans  Kennedy. 

The  Hon.  Sir  C.  H.  Chamber,  Kt         Herorend  Tkomai  Garr. 
J.  Wtdderbum,  Eeq. 

Captain  George  Ritao  Jerris^  Secrcftw'y> 
Kessxf.  Forbes  tad  O^^  TVeaeano. 
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COMMmEB*  or  FAPMia 

Tlie  Pmident  and  YiccnPrendMits* 
W.  H.  Wath^n,  Esg.  J.  M'Adwn,  Egq. 

0.  Norton,  Esq. '  A.  Fcrrier,  E»q. 

J.  Howison,  Esq. 

Captain  G.  R.  Jerrisy  Seeretaiy. 
CammU/ee/or  the  Superiniendance  qf  the  Library ,  Mumim^  and  ^cctmntt^ 

Lieutenant  Colonel  V.  Kennedy,  President.  .   , 

J.  Wedderburn,  Esq.  C.  Norm,  Esq. 

&.NolOB,£8q.  J.  M<Adani|  Esq. 

J.  Howison,  Esq.  G.  Smyttan,  Esq. 

Captain  G.  R*  Jervis,  Secretary. 
'Trhe  DeputatioQ  accordingly  waited  iipou  ]y[a|or^ene»al  4be 
Hon.  Sir  John  Mdcoliu  the  following  inorning,  and  coaununi- 
cated  to  him  the  request  of  the  Society  j  when  Sir  John  Malcoltxi 
was  pleased  to  do  the  Society  tbe  honour  of  licceptio^  the  situation 
of  Preaid^nt* 

Can  I  FoRGfiT  Tazs^,} 

Thovgh  now  I  leave  my  native  bod^    , 

Uncertain  where  I  go,  ,  .         ,    . 

Still  fixed  to  thee  in  loveV  strong  ,ba^d> 

Can  I  forget  thee  } — No  1  ,...•!. 

Though  tossed  upon  the  angry  deep, 

Whfle  storms  do  raging  wow  j 
Or,  wbile  the  idle  billows  sleep^ 

Can  I  forget  thee  ?— No  ! 
My  soul's  distress  tJiere*s  none  Cfm  telly— 

My  feelii|g$  none  can. know  f 
But,  after  loving  thee  so  well. 

Can  I  forget  thee  >— No  ! 
Should  future  fate  yet  cheer  my  heart. 

Or  cloud  my  steps  with  woe. 
My  mem*ry  ne'er  with  thee  shall  yart, — 

Can  I  forget  thee  ?^-No ! 
Though  bs^og  in  kind  fortune's  amiles. 

Or  in  distress  laid  low  : 
Whether  in  pleasures  or  in  toils. 

Can  r  forget  thee  ? — ^No  ! 
O  !  jie'er  think  that  1  loved  thee  not ; 

For  while  life's  flood  shall  flow, 
S^uld  every  other  be  forgot. 

Can  I  forget  4hce  ?— No  ! 
Though  now  by  sad  misfortune  driven, 

Far^mB  thee  I  must  gb; 
When  passed  f^om  eaHh,  we  meet  m  heaven^ 

Can  I  forget  thee  ?— No ! 
Ohigaw,  July  15, 1828.  L.  M. 
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No  entire  reconi*,  no  written  ve,^ti^ii«,  ure  now  in  exiiteiice, 
•which  indicate  that  the  Aborigiaes  of  Fvtu  had  miideany  cunaidem- 
hle  progress  in  luachiaery  |  nay,  we  hare  luuple  rea&ons  to  eoa* 
dude^  that  their  knowledge,  in  this  respect^  wa^  conlined  to  the 
simple  use  of  the  wcd^e  and  lever,  ^ueli  giganHc  lahours,  conse- 
quently, as  those  with  which  their  country  ia  atiJI  studded,  niuet 
have  been  the  result  of  indefati^^able  i^ouitancy  mid  the  united  eier- 
tion  of  numhers,  directed  by  a  iniister-mind.  Philosophical  re- 
searches, the  study  of  ancient  curiosities,  6r  even  of  the  suhUme 
work^^  of  the  Creator,  evidently  were  Dot  the  incentives  which  in- 
duced  the  Spaniards  to  brave  the  dangers  of  an  ocean,  and  penetrate 
by  land  to  the  capital  of  the  Incas,  Hence  Is  it  that  we  have  entirely 
lost  the  description 3  of  many  noble  works  of  art,  the  name^  of 
trhich  only  were  mentioned,  or  at  most  partially  alliided  to.  In  the 
reports  of  tlie  first  conquerors  ;  not  from  any  motives  of  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  unhnppy  Natives,  or  any  admiration  excited  in 
fteir  breasta  by  the  sight  of  venerable  objects  of  this  class,  hut 
rather  with  a  view  to  enhance  their  own  mcriis,  in  overcoming 
men  capable  of  entpr prises  $o  arduous  and  wonderful  Enough, 
however,  may  be  collected  from  the  mutilated  records,  traditions, 
and  reports,  still  extant,  to  show  that  the  whole  of  these  cdlBces 
and  Works  of  art  were  undertaken  subscquemlj  to  the  foundation  of 
the  Peruvian  monarchy  j  and,  as  this  memorable  event  only  dates 
from  a  period  corresponding  to  the  eleventh  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  how  ridiculous,  and  savouring 
of  the  mar\^ellou&,  fbose  reasonings  of  the  primitive  historians  nmst 
have  been,  (although  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  were 
chiefly  monks  sent  over  to  convert  his  Catholic  Majesty's  new  sub- 
jects,) who  nttribute  the  erection  of  these  bold  and  spacious  Atnic- 
tnres  to  a  race  of  gianti^. 

The  fact  is,  that,  io  the  quarries  inhere  theie  masgive  stones 
were  dug  and  wrought,  others  are  still  to  b*i  si;eiij  in  tlvcir  lialf* 
finished  state.  Sonic  are  nearly  conjplctvd.  and  actually  in  Omi 
same  scattered  and  hm^alixt  sLa^e  of  IbrwarJiici^  in  wUleh  they 
stood,  when  the  news  of  the  arrival  on  the  frontiers  of  a  strasge  and 
powerful  people^  must  have  abrqptly  suspended  the  prosecution  of 
works  of  this  class.  New  Cusco  is  the  royal  quarry  of  the  Iu^cas> 
called  so  at  the  present  day,  in  which  are  yet  seen  mure  than  two 
thousand  stones,  standing  in  the  exact  form  and  position  in  which 
they  were  left  by  the  workmen ;  many  of  them  of  aa  enormous 
size.  Near  Cascas,  in  the  district  of  Caxamarca,  isastone^  thirteen 
varas,  or  thirty-five  feet  nine-inches  long,  and  one  rara,  or  two 
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feet  nine  inches,  in  square  thickness.  It  is  placed  on  another  stone, 
in  the  rough,  and  as  left  by  the  artist.  Pillars  of  similar  dimen- 
slops  a^c  a£|i^  i^io^dr  iiv  Ib^  .p^Uc^  ^  TiabuaaQlx>«'r  whtehj  ii.  il 
known  was  building  at  the  tiiQa,qf  t^e.  c9iH|uest,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  brought  from  a  considerable  distance.     Another  stone 

fiX^hmmarm,  or  twentj-four  feet  «Jrjc  inclie?*,  lan^',  and  six  varm^  or 
fiffeeit  feet  eight  inches,  Wide.  'Hie  who!c  isnrficc  h  covered  wilft 
mouldings  nnd  ij^ureft,  of  so  strange  and  irre^lar  a  chnrdcter,  thjit 
it  is  T)ot  jwesibic  now  to  a^certflin  what  part  of  that  srupcrb 
edifice  I  Ilia  clock  was  intended  to  adorn.  Some  of  the  movcnble 
parts  of  the  building  liave  since  been  employed  In  the  ereetioti  Of 
the  churth  &tid  dw\*lltfi^s  in  the  nty.  ' 

Hie  rcmaltjs  of  tlib  ^nlace  of  Huauaco  stand  near  the  eity  of  X4S 
Vta,  and  wear  a  more  awful  and  romantjc  appearance  than  any 
othcts  met  with  in  Peru^  Tradition  ascribes  tlic  name  originally 
given  to  the  hiiilding  to  th^  following  incident :  One  of  llio 
jirlmifivc  Incas,  beipg  on  a  tour  throug;b  the  cotintrj",  met  at  tht^ 
vtry  5pot  on  which  Ike  palate  wa§  aJlterwaTds  erected,  an  e.\prej»3> 
comings  with  important  news  from  the  capital,  and  ^^llo  ita4 
travelicd  with  siicU  astonishing  rapidity  that  Li 3  i^ekrity  was  com** 
parable  only  to  tlmt  ^f  the  fieet  huim.n^o,  ope  of  the  wild  ^ecie^  ^ 
I'eruvian  eheep.  The  loea^  alludiog  to  this  elr<;uui3tance^  said  to  thq 
me s sponger,  vv^en  brought  into  Ui:i  presence,  *  Tla^  fmuaaco, — 61^ 
dowtij  Jmanaco/  To  preserve  the  rcmeaibraDCfc  of  this  circumstnt^c:?, 
as  well  iis  to  cummemorutc  awjch  au  act  of  condeacenaion  00  the 
jjart  of  the  luoi^arch  towards  QTie  of  bis  meatiest  subjects,  a  towti 
v^qs  tuilt  ajid  a  palace  commenced,  to  wticb  the  name  of  Tia^ 
hiianaco  was  ^iven,  Tlxe  immense  j>yramid  wliich  it  contain* 
within  its  precincts^ — the  colos&al  fttatues,  as  well  as  a  variety  0^ 
human  figure*^/ cut  out  of  atone,  mad  yet  visible,  although  considera- 
bly decayed  by  the  lapse  of  tlme^  doubtless  induced  some  of  Uie 
early  SpEiriith  aul^jors  to  asisert  that  works  on  so  larg^e  a  scale,  and 
figures  of  such  cuornioi|s  dinjen>K*n5,  could  only  be  attributed  U», 
giants  ; '  at  tlie  same  time  fliat  it  is  very  clear,  that  these  cmbleQis; 
were  only  intended  to  reji resent  i^ome  meu^tkrable  occurrcDce,  the 
triftci?*  of  whicTi  are  now  toirt  \  and  thdr  large  dimensions,  as  well  as 
thoiie  of  the  whole  building,  are  only  additional  proofe  to  those 
which  we  f^till  possess,  of  the  ji^ndeur  attd  ostcntntioti  of  the  Peru- 
vian soverdgn^.  Aecordln^  to  the  accounts  transnittted  down  t6 
m  of  the  bitifdin^*  fbnijd  on  the  islands  of  Capn-chica,  to  whicTk 
allusion  hn*  already  been  made,  it  is  evident  that  the  Peruviana 
knew  not  tin*  use  of  a  segment  of  a  eircle,  or  arch,  in  their  architec- 
ture, unless  we  can  consider  the  vaulted  roofs*,  still  noticed  in  several 
interesting^  hffnsr;  a^  desW^irig^'#  ffiit  naitoe,  iAA  ^Wrfcb  ar^  icfen- 
structed  by  tlie  aid  of  long  stones,  laid  transversely  on  the  walls  | 
sueh  as  some  of  the  passages  in  the  temple  of  Titicaca,  constructed 
Oriental  Herald,  Foils.  '  X 
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of  earth  and  bricks,  or  the  dome  of  the  portico  of  the  Tia-huanaco 
palace,  which  rests  on  the  majestic  circle  of  pillars  already  men- 
tioned. 

To  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  fortifications  of  the  ancient 
Peruvians,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  regular  plans  and  eleva- 
tions of  those  left  behind  them  in  Cusco,  Vilcashuaman,  and  Caica  y 
Lares,  constructed  of  stone  3  as  well  as  thatofChimo,  near  Truxillo, 
built  of  bricks  and  clay.  Since  the  opening  of  South  America  to 
the  general  enterprise  of  European  nations,  the  times,  however,  have 
not  been  favourable  to  this  species  of  research  in  Peru.  Fashion 
may,  perhaps,  some  day  or  other,  lead  our  artists  to  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific,  as  they  now  go  to  those  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  search 
of  natural  views  and  the  remains  of  Peruvian  architecture.  As  for, 
kowever,  as  regards  thtir  strongholds  and  places  of  defence,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  warfare  origin- 
ally carried  on  in  those  countries,  the  Peruvians  did  not  require  forti- 
fications on  the  European  plan.  Their  great  object  was,  by  advan- 
tageously posting  a  few  men,  to  resist  the  approach  of  numbers,  as 
in  this  respect  they  evinced  the  most  consummate  skill.  They  had 
parapets  and  breastworks  to  cover  them,  and  were  fully  prepared  to 
shield  themselves  from  the  missiles  which  might  be  hurled  against 
the  garrison  by  the  assailants.  They  hud  outer  and  inner  works, 
as  well  as  secure  magazines  for  the  supply  of  provisions.  In  some 
of  their  fortresses,  from  the  nature  of  the  approaches,  a  handful  of 
men  might  resist  the  assault  of  numbers ;  and  this  mode  of  defence 
is  particularly  remarkable  in  the  Cusco  fortifications. 

The  chinganas,  still  seen  in  the  latter  city,  are  subterraneous  pas- 
sages leading  from  the  Inca's  palace,  and  the  chief  temple  of  the  sun, 
to  the  strong  fortress  or  citadel,  in  case  of  any  intestine  war  or  in- 
vasion, in  order  that  the  royal  family  might  take  sheher  there,  to- 
gether with  their  treasures  and  the  ministers  of  religion.  These 
avenues,  however,  are  contrived  with  such  art,  that,  in  certain  places, 
only  one  person  can  pass  at  a  time,  and  in  some  parts  only  obliquely, 
owing  to  the  masses  of  stone  with  which  the  passage  is  impeded, 
and  prepared  in  such  a  manner  as  to  block  it  up  altogether,  in  case 
of  an  enemy's  approach.  These  galleries,  which  extend  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  under  the  city,  are  also  rendered  more  difficult, 
from  the  labyrinths  into  which  they  are  formed.  Spbterraoeous 
passages  are,  indeed,  general  in  all  the  ancient  palaces,  built  in  other 
parts  of  Peru  -,  but,  in  the  sultry  regions,  such  as  Limatambo,  for 
example,  it  is  \ery  dangerous  to  explore  them,  at  the  present  time, 
in  consequence  of  the  mephitic  air  pent  up  in  them  for  so  many 
years. 

The  province  of  Chachapoyas  also  contains  an  extraordinary  kind 
of  buildings,  of  a  conical  shape,  supporting  large  and  unwieldy 
busts  of  stone.  These  singular  structures  are  placed  on  the  pendant 
ridges  of  mountains ;  on  spots  so  really  inaccessible  that  the  spec- 
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tfttor  18  obliged  to  conclude,  that  both  the  materiak  and  the  work- 
man were  lowered  down  from  the  summit  by  means  of  ropes* 
These  buildings  appear  to  be  the  mausolea  of  caciques^  or  other 
great  men,  whose  friends  or  children,  desirous  of  perpetuating  their 
memory,  were  seemingly  anxious  not  only  to  secure  these  monu- 
ments, and  the  ashes  which  they  contained^  from  the  ravages  of 
time,  but  also  to  guard  them  from  the  rude  and  profane  ravages  of 
man,  by  placing  them  in  situations  where  the  dread  of  the  precipice 
was  likely  to  prevent  his  approach. 

The  instances  above  mentioned,  added  to  the  ruins  of  Pachacamac, 
the  edifices  of  Quito,  the  fortresses  of  Herbay  and  Xaxahuana,  as 
wdl  as  the  roads  cut  through  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  one  in 
particular,  in  the  formation  of  which  high  hills  had  been  evidently 
levelled,  are  living  jnonuments  which  attest  the  skill  and  enterprise 
of  the  ancient  Indians  of  Peru,  in  civil  and  military  architecture. 
The  style  used  in  the  houses  of  plebeians  had  nothing  in  it  remark- 
able i  although  numerous  dwellings,  constructed  of  roughly-hewn 
stones,  show  that,  even  in  this  respect,  a  degree  of  care  and  nicety 
was  observed.  The  stones  are  particularly  well  fitted,  as  noticed 
in  several  places.  The  large  apertures  made  in  the  mountains  of 
Escamora,  Chilco,  and  Abitanis,  in  search  of  gold  j  those  dug  in  the 
heights  of  Choquipina  and  Porco,  for  silver  j  in  Curahuara,  tor  cop- 
per j  and  Curubaco,  for  lead  -,  together  with  the  subterraneous  works 
in  Ancoraimes,  all  undertaken  in  the  time  of  the  Incas,  furnish  us 
with  ample  tesiirauni^  to  conclude,  thtU  the  ancient  Peruvians  were 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  mining,  and  practised  it  on  an  extensive 
scale.  In  the  mines  of  Pacaxes,  remains  of  their  works  are  yet 
seen,  indicating  that  they  had  formed  a  regular  system  of  mining, 
founded  on  experience  and  observation.  They  were,  however^  un- 
acquainted with  the  mode  of  sepa  ating  the  precious  metals  from  the 
rough  ore,  by  means  of  amalgamation  and  the  use  of  quicksilver : 
consequently,  we  are  left  to  conclude,  that  they  obtained  their  results 
by  the  obvious  process  of  trituration  and  fusion.  Their  crucibles 
must  have  been  particularly  good  ;  indeed,  their  earthen  vessels,  of 
which  numbers  are  preserved,  are  of  a  superior  quality,  and  ex- 
tremely ingenious  and  well  moulded  in  shape.  The  Peruvians, 
judgirg  at  least  from  vestiges  left,  were  not,  however,  so  economical 
and  systematic  as  to  seek  out  and  confine  thenirclves  to  a  particular 
vein,  although  they  had  previous  proofs  that  it  was  one  of  great  pro- 
mise. Thoy  trusted  to  the  united  efforts  of  hosts  of  labourers,  con- 
stantly renewed  ;  and,  having  once  ascertained  the  presence  of  the 
metal  they  were  in  search  of,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  laying  the 
mineral  ridge  bare,  and  thus  prosecuted  their  labours  downwards,  on 
a  large  scale.  By  this  means,  they  often  filled  up  the  apertures, 
which  a  little  before  they  had  opened,  by  eujptying  into  them  the 
last  rubbish  dug  out.     This  was  ])articularly  observable  in  the  mines 
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of  Vilcsebamba,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Larieaxa,  where  the  internal 
passages  are  nearly  choked  up  with  acci^mulatcd  heaps  of  rubbish. 

The  Incas  had  also  smelting-houses^  an  appendage  of  royalty,  for 
the  preparation  of  metals,  built  with  solidity  and  splendour.  Such 
were  those  of  Choquequirau,  now  a  desolated  town ;  but  the  remains 
of  the  smelting-house  are  still  standing  on  the  mountains,  divided  by 
the  river  Apurimslc.  The  ancient  Ptruvians  were,  however,  more 
famous  for  rtie  discovery  of  the  layers,  or  strata  of  gold,  which,  bfe- 
ing  nearer  the  surface,  they  obtained  more  easily  than  by  digging 
for  silver.  A  large  portion  of  their  gold  was,  however,  procured  by 
washing  the  sediment  found  in  the' wat^-courses  and  guIKes,  made 
by  the  mountain- torrent,  in  neariy  the  same  way  as  is  still  pursued, 
with  the  aid  of  a  calabash  or  platter,  in  Peru  and  Brazil. 

In  all  the  other  monuments  of  the  ancient  Peruvians,  a  great  soli- 
citude to  escape  the  corroding  edge  of  time,  and  a  wish  to  attain 
immortality  by  their  duration,  seem  to  have  prevailed.  That  they 
were  extremely  anxious  in  this  respect,  is  attested  by  the  number  of 
mummies,  still  found  entire  in  the  huacas,  or  earthen  pyramids. 
The  process,  however,  by  which  they  preserved  dead  bodies,  is  a  se- 
cret never  discovered  by  their  European  conqacrors.  In  the  tem- 
ple of  Cosco,  in  the  open  air,  exposed  to  public  view,  and  a  climate 
that  corrodes  the  tw^d^st  substances,  they  kept  the  bodies  of  their 
successive  sovereigns,  from  thefbntideroftheempire,Manco-Capac, 
to  the  last  but  one  of  his  successors.  It  is  recorded  that  they  were 
seated  in  litters,  in  an  attitude  and  dress  that  made  them  appear  as 
if  they  were  alive.  Garcilasso,  one  of  their  own  descendants,  and 
an  historian  contemporary  with  the  conquest,  assures  us,  that  he  him- 
self saw  them,  and  expressly  adds,  that  the  venerable  monarch, 
placed  6rst  ip  the  line,  was  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  after  a 
lapse  of  seven  centuries.  Some  persons  have  conjectured,  that  these 
bodies  were  preserved  by  exposure  to  frosty  a  process  from  which 
the  Peruvians,  in  other  cases,  obtained  peculiar  results,  to  us  per- 
fectly unknown ;  but  this  will  appear  impossible,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  mimimies  hre  yet  occasionally  found  in  sepulchres  and 
pyramids,  standing  in  valleys  where  the  influence  of  cold  is  scarcely 
ever  felt.  We  are,  therefore,  left  to  conclude,  that  the  Peruvians 
were  acquainted  with  a  preparation  of  gums  and  balsams,  or  some 
other  of  the  vegetable  substances,  of  the  most  efficacious  kind,  found 
in  their  forests,  tb*  precise  knowledge  of  whk*  is  no  longer  retained. 
In  contemplating  this  singular  race  of  beings,  in  whose  misfortunes 
the  reader,  in  the  least  acquainted  with  their  history,  cannot  fail  to 
feel  a  lively  interest,  this  is  not  the  only  peculiarity  iir  whicfa  the  an- 
cient Peruvians  resentbled  the  Egyptians* 
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Some  recent  Numbars  of  this  extremuely  curlQua  and  highly  in- 
teresting Journal  have  be^n  placed  in  our  hands  by  a  friend  -,  and 
'we  have  found  so  much  entertainment  in  the  perusal  of  their  pages, 
that  we  consider  we  cannot  do  a  more  acceptable  service  to  the 
readers  of  ^  The  Oriental  Herald/  in  England  particularly,  than  by 
selecting  some  of  the  most  striking  of  the  articles,  especially  those 
relating  to  the  state  of  trade,  society^  government^  and  manners,  all 
of  which  abound  with  traits  of  great  novelty  and  interest.  We 
shall  be  most  happy  to  reeeive  a  continuation  of  the  Work  -,  and,  if 
it  embodies,  in  subsequent  Numbers,  the  same  degree  of  curious 
and  interesting  matter,  it  cannot  fhil  to  be  welcomed  by  inquiring 
minds,  in  every  country  of  Europe.  The  following  are  from  its 
pages : 

Chinese  Geography, 

*  Sagalien  Island,  or  Tehoka,  so  called  according  to  European  geo- 
graphers, has  no  geikeial  name  on  Chineee  maps.  They  still  repre- 
sent it  as  aa  islaad,  with  a  small  islet  between  it  and  the  main  land. 
But  bte  accounts  from  Japan  report  that  there  ia  so  little  water 
on  the  isthmua,  that  the  Natives  can  ford  it,  carrying  their  canoes 
on  their  shoulders.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Amour,  the  Tartar-Chinese  have  a  town,  and  general  mart,  celled 
Tsetaldio,  to  which  the  Chinese  resort,  and  carry  on  a  ^nsiderable 
commerce. 

'  The  Japanese,  whose  attention  has  not  been  called  to  this  large 
'  island  for  more  than  half  a  century,  are  gradually  usurping  the  do- 
minion of  the  whole. 

'  From  Tsetaleho,  Tartars  who  have  been  at  Irkutsk,  occasionally 
visit  Japan. 

'  Might  not  a  Sagcdien  Compai|>y  be  formed  advantageously  at 
Canton,  to  send  up  a  vessel  annuaUy  to  Loochoo,  Japan,  and  Tar- 
tary,  -  with  oecesiaries  of  life  suited  to  the  oU mate,  and  receive  in 
leturu  furs  and  metals  for  tl>c  Chinese  miarkct  ?  With  an  enter- 
prisii^  captain,  and  a  Chinese  interpreter*  it  must  surely  be  practi- 
.c«U>je  to  opea,  gradually,  a  trade  with  the  islands  of  the  Corean 
Archipelago,  and  the  east^n  coast  of  Asio^  eventufiUy  profitable  to 
all  parities. 

'  The  extent  of  the  rivers  which  disembogue  at  the  month  of  the 
Amour,  is  truly  astonishing ;  and  all  the  principal  cities  of  EHBtem 
Tartary  are  accessible  by  them.  They  extend  at  least  30°  of  longi- 
tude. Our  readers,  by  referring  to  any  map  of  Asia,  will  observe  a 
large  stem  of  the  river,  nearest  the  sea,  running  north-east,  and 
two  forked  branches,  the  one  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  and  the 
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other  in  the  same  direction  nearly,  as  the  trunk  or  stem  in  Euro- 
pean maps  called  Songari.  The  stem  and  branch  Songari,  which 
communicates  with  Kirin  Ula,  and  by  a  lateral  branch  with  Ning- 
kuta,  principal  cities  in  Manshur  Tartary,  the  Chinese  call  Hwan- 
tungkeang,  and  the  Japanese  give  the  same  name  to  the  great  stem 
which  enters  the  sea  at  Okotsk.  The  branch  which  lies  east  and 
west,  and  extends  beyond  the  Russian  city  Nipcha,  (Chinese,  Ne- 
pootsoo,)  on  the  northein  bank,  and  runs  in  the  country  of  the 
Kalkas,  is  called  Hilungkeang,  the  Black  Dragon  River.  This  is 
the  Amour  of  the  Russians  and  the  Sagalien  of  the  Tartars.  That 
the  Chinese  name  Hilunkeang  is  applied  to  the  river,  after  the 
Sagalien  and  the  ISongari  meet,  is  a  mistake. 

'  The  Chinese  place  upwards  of  a  dozen  cities  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  which  communicate  with  Tsetaleho,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hwantungkeang. 

'  We  should  rejoice  to  see  a  settlement  founded  on  Sagalien  Island 
by  some  civilised  power.  Furs,  metals,  and  train  oil,  might,  in  all 
probability,  be  collected  in  abundance,  to  repay  the  expense  at  first, 
and  gradually  knowledge  and  civilisation  diffuse  themselves,  and 
promote  the  happiness  of  the  inhabitants. 

Pekin  News, 

*  Pekin,  December  14. 

'To-day  the  following  imperial  mandate  was  respectfully  re- 
ceived. 

"  Kwolifunga,  the  commandant  of  Hangchow,  who,  possessing 
the  rank  of  duke,  entered  the  army,  and  who  has,  at  distant  govern- 
ments in  Tartary,  performed  his  duty  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  has,  as  I  have  now  heard,  departed  from  the  world. 

"  I  hereby  command  that  the  funeral  rites,  proper  for  the  office  of 
Tseongkwan,  be  conferred,  and  that  300  taels  be  given  towards 
the  expenses  attending  them  -,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of 
Chekeang  province. 

"  On  the  arrival  of  the  deceased  at  Pekin,  let  the  coffin  *  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  city,  and  be  there  interred,  and  let  Kwolifunga 
be  restored  to  every  official  honour  from  which  he  may  have  been 
degraded  in  his  life-time." 

*  The  Emperor  has  been  absent  from  the  capital,  to  the  eastward, 
to  deposit  the  remains  of  the  late  Empress,  his  mother,  in  their 
resting-place,  and  to  pour  out  libations  to  her  manes. 

'  He  visited  also  the  felicitous  ground,  where  he  looks  onward  to 

•  *  No  corpse  is  allowed  to  enter  the  j^ates  of  Pekin  without  an  impe- 
rial order ;  becaose,  it  is  said,  a  rebel  entered  in  a  coffin  durinir  the  rei^n 
of  Kienlun^^.  However,  even  at  Canton,  and  in  all  other  cities  of  the 
empure,  no  corpse  is  permitted  to  enter  the  southern  /^te,  because  the 
Empflfor  of  China  gets  on  his  throne  with  hit  faoe  towards  the  aouth,'   . 
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dwell  ten  thousand  years,  his  own  mausoleum,  which  he  fmknd  com« 
pleted  in  a  most  substantial  and  satisfactory  manner.  The  great 
officers  engiig^d  in  superintending  the  works  have  all  been  gra- 
ciously rewarded  -,  and  the  people  through  whose  grounds  his  route 
lay,  having  been  much  inconvenienced  by  the  great  retinue  which 
attended  him«  have  had  half  the  land-tax^  for  the  current  year,  re- 
mitted. 

'  On  November  1 8,  rain  and  snow  fell,  but  not  so  heavy  as 
to  make  it  at  all  difficult  to  have  the  road  in  good  order,  which, 
however,  those  whose  duty  it  was  failed  to  eflFect.  He,  therefore, 
censures  those  who  had  the  general  superintendance  of  the  journey, 
but  does  not  require  any  court  of  inquiry  on  their  conduct* 

Canton  News. 

^  Canton,  January  31. 
'  To-day,  the  six  men  mentioned  in  the  following  document,  ap^ 
peared  before  Messrs.  M arjoribanks,  Jackson,  Lindsay,  and  ^stell, 
knelt  down,  and  returned  thanks,  in  the  Chinese  manner,  for  the 
providential  deliverance  mentioned  in  the  paper  itself. 

'  Dr.  Morrison  handed  a  Chinese  paper  to  them,  stating  that  the 
English  gentlemen  considered  what  they  had  done,  as  a  duty  which 
the  Supreme  Ruler  required  of  every  man  towards  his  fellow-crea»- 
tufes,  and  all  the  recompense  they  desired  was,  that  the  men  whose 
lives  had  been  saved,  would  imitate  the  example  set  them,  should 
it  ever  be  their  lot  to  meet  with  a  drowning  human  being,  whether 
native  or  foreigner.  Mr.  Jackson  then  delivered  to  them  970 
dollars,  which  had  been  subscribed  for  their  relief,  as  the  junk  and 
cargo  were  completely  lost. 

'  The  old  man  of  the  village  took  away  the  Chinese  document  to 
show  it  to  others,  and  engrave  it  upon  a  stone,  to  perpetuate  the 
advice  contained  in  it.  As  the  Tungkoon  district  is  on  the  banks 
of  the  Canton  river,  from  first  bar,  down  as  far  as  Chuenpee,  there 
is  reason  to  hope  this  occurrence  may  excite  a  feeling  of  humane 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  Native  population. 

*  Old  Wongyamting  presented  four  copies  of  the  thanksgiving 
document :  one  for  the  committee,  and  one  each  for  Messrs. 
Jackson,  Lindsay,  and  Astell. 

Translation. 

*  We,  Wonghestick,  and  the  others,  (undersigned,)  are  Natives  erf 
the  villages  Sungwantsze  and  Yumowsha,  in  the  district  Tung- 
koooune,  under  the  Foo  of  Kwongchou,  in  the  province  of 
Kwongteing. 

'  Having  been  at  the  villtige  Chintsune,  (in  Shntank  district,  where 
a  great  fair,  t»r  market,  is  held.)  to  trade,  we  were  returning  home 
in  a  jui.k,  on  the  i*iih  of  the  l^th  moon,  of  the  7th  year  of  the 
reign  of  Taoukwang,  when  p.u-sing  i\w  Lion's  r^rach,  (2d  bar,)  we 
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ni€t  witb^aauddttBaiidufiexpecAed  great  gust  of  wiwi,  which  vp- 
set  the  boat  aod«unk  U9  m  the  w«ter»  where  wa  were  gradually 
approaching  the  poiotof  death,  having  scarcely  any  breath  left 
ia  vs. 

*  Thanks  to  the  English  supercargoes,  Jackson  and  others,  who,  a 
long  way  off,  observed  us,  and  inamediately  themselves  canrie  in 
three  boats,  with  haste,  saved  us  and  took  us  into  their  chop-boat, 
where  they  employed  every  naeans  to  restore  us  ere  we  were  resus- 
citated ;  we  have  received  from  them  life-giving  favour,  and  re- 
creating virtue. 

'  iFurther,  we  have  to  thank  them  for  bestowing  on  us  money  to 
pay  our  expenses  home,  for  clothes  and  other  things. 

'  When  we  gothomc^,  we  proclaimed  the  occarence  every  where; 
and  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  village  who  did  not  reverently 
praise  tb^  great  virtue  of  these  gentlemen. 

^  Thevedbre,  the  viUa^  squire,  and  old  man,  Wongtowyaong  and 
Wongyamting,  led  forth  the  four  men,  Wonghestick,  &c.,  to  go  in 
person  to  C^Dton,  ,tp  knock  head,  and.  return  thaoka  for  thia  illus- 
trious goodi^^s* 

'  ^gaiDy  we  have  to  Mturn  thanks  for  the  bestowment  of  much 
giold  to  make  op  our  k»s,  arid  to  provide  qs  clothes  and  food.  This 
really  is  ^urour  upon  hivtaix  I  Who  has  ever  done  this  !  What  shall 
we  do  to  recompense  it ! 

'  We  Bhali  at  home  erect  a  gold-kttered  tablet,  with  the  names  of 
our  <ieHverers  inscribed,  and  knock  head,  and  return  thanks, 
praying  that  they  may  enjoy  long  hfe,  riches,  and  honours. 

'  And  abroad  we  shall  sprend  their  names,  and  disperse  the  fame  of 
their  virtues.  This  return,  for  such  illustrious  goodness,  is  but  a 
ten  thousandth  part  of  what  we  owe. 

*  Especially  to  state  these  things,  we  present  this  petition  be- 
fore Mr.  Jackson^  bar  to  tender  thanks. 

'  Wonghestick,  LeongsuingtsiMj 

'  Laechongeep,  Laemantsune. 

'  Knock  head,  and  worship  a  hundred  times. 

The  New  Year. 

'  The  Chinese  make  their  new  year  cxnnmence  on  the  new  moon, 
nearest  to  the  Ume  when  .the  sun's  pkoe  is  in  the  Iditb  degree  of 
Aquoriud*  It  is  the  greatest  .festival  observed  in  the  empire.  Both 
the  Govirnnwnt  and  the  pe^iple^  ricU  and  poor,  take  a  longer  or 
shorter  respite  from  their  cares  and  their  labours  at  the  new  year. 

*  The  last  ^4y  of  the  old  year  is  an  anxious  time  to  all  debtors  and 
creditors  j  for  it  la  the  great  pay-day,  and  those  who  c  mnot  pay  are 
abnied  and  insulted,  and  otUn  have  the  furniture  of  their  house  all 
amashed  to  pieces  by  theiv  desperate  oredi&ors* 
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*  On  the  20tb  of  the  twelfth  moon;  by  an  order  from  court,  afl  the 
seals  of  office,  thnraghoat  the  empire,  are  loeked  up,  and  not  opened 
till  the  SOth  of  the  first  moon.  By  this  arrangentent  there  are  thirty 
days  of  rest  from  the  ordinary  official  business  of  Government.  They 
attend^  however,  to>  extraordinary  cases. 

*  Durmg  the  last  few  days  of  the  old  year,  the  people  perform  va- 
rious domestic  rites.  On  one  evening,  they  sweep  clean  the  fUmace 
and  the  hearth,  and  worship  the  god  of  their  domestic  fires. 

'  On  new  year's  eve,  they  perfume  hot  water  with  the  leaves  of 
Wongpe  and  Pumelo  trees,  and  bat  he  in  it.  At  midnight,  they  arise 
and  dress  in  the  best  clothes  and  caps  they  can  procure ;  then  to- 
wards heaven  kneel  down,  and  perform  the  great  imperial  cere- 
mony of  knocking  the  forehead  on  the  ground  tbriee  three  times. 
Next  they  illuminate  as  splendidly  a&  they  ean,  and  pray  for  felicity 
towards  some  domestic  idol.  Then  they  visit  all  the  gods  in  the 
various  surrounding  temples^  burn  candles^  ioeense^  gilt  paper>  make 
bows,  and  prostrate  (Hray« 

*  These  services  to  the  gods  being  finished,  they  sally  forth  about 
day-hght  in  all  directions,  to  visit  friends  and  neighbours,  leaving  a 
red  paper  card  at  each  house.  Some  stay  at  borne  to  receive:  visit- 
ors. In  the  house,  sons  and  daugblevs^  servants. and  slaves,  all 
dress,  and  appear  before  the  beads  of  tbe  &mily,  to  «ODgratulate 
them  on  the  new  year. 

^  A£tear  new  year  s  day,  drinking  and  carousing,  visiting  and  feast- 
ing, idleness  and  dissipation,  continue  for  w^eks.  All  shops  are 
shut,  and  worlunen  idle,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  penod,  acoordhig  to 
the  necessities,  or  the  habits,  of  Ste  several  parties.  It  is,  in  Can- 
ton, generally  a  month  before  the  business  of  Ufe  returns  to  its  ordi^ 
nary  channel. 

Chinese  News, 

*  Peking, — His  Majesty's  commands  have  been  received  as  fol- 
low: 

' "  The  criminals  in  all  the  provinces,  referred  to  the  Supreme 
Court  for  the  autumnal  executions,  have  had  their  cases  examined 
by  the  Criminal  Board,  and  decided  on.  The  sentences  passed  in 
several  of  the  provinces  by  the  Liocal  Grovernments,  have  been  re- 
versed ;  which  indicates  a  want  of  serious  attention  to  these  great 
concerns  on  the  part  of  the  governors,  judges,  &c. ;  by  which  ne- 
glect some  h^ive  been  erroneously  involved  in  crime,  and  others  let 
out.  I  hereby  command,  that  those  severd  officers  be  subjected  to 
a  Court,  of  Inquiry ;  and  hereafter  the  governors  and  judges  must, 
as  is  their  duty,  diligently,  and  with  minds  free  as  a  vacuum  of  all 
prejudice,  ascertain  the  truth,  and  pass  senteneeu  They  must  not, 
on  any  account,  exercise  a  cutting  and  cruel  severity;  nor  must  they 
intentionally  give  way  to  lightness,  and  mitigation  of  punishment. 

^  **  The  great  object  must  be, — no  injustice,  no  indulgence}  but  let 
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every  one  reoeive  what  his  crioie  deserves  :  and  so  carry  hito  effect 
my  desire^  to  grasp  the  law  by  the  middle. — Respect  this." 

'  One  of  the  princes  has  accused  the  officers  of  the  Criminal  Board 
of  a  cruel  and  unjust  infliction  of  torture.  The  prisoner  was  kept 
kneeling  on  chains^  and  otherwise  tortured^  for  the  space  of  a  whole 
month. 

'  The  Governor  of  Pekhig  has  apprelMfided  one  of  the  clerks  of  the 
Board  of  Revenue,  who,  with  his  accomplices,  had  forged  an  official 
edict,  and  endeavoured  to  employ  it  to  extort  money.  A  man  who 
kept  a  clothier's  shop  was  an  accomplice.  ^ 

'  To  forge  an  imperial  edict  is,  by  law  in  China,  death  by  decapi- 
tation. To  forge  the  commands  of  the  empress,  or  her  apparent,  is 
death  by  strangling.  To  fbrge  the  orders  of  governors,  magistrates, 
&c.,  is  punished  by  a  hundred  blows,  or  transportation  tor  three 
years,  or  less,  ajccording  to  the  rank  of  the  officer  whose  orders  were 
forged,  on  the  prirtciple  that  the  orders  of  inferior  officers,  if  forged, 
can  do  less  mischief  than  those  of  superiors. 

'  Tartary. — Pi-oto  Oromousi,  it  is  reported  that  the  troops  which 
have  befcn  in  active  service  for  more  than  a  year,  require  a  grant  of 
pay  in  advance,  hi  consequence  of  the  wear-and-tear  of  horses,  sad- 
dles, clothes,  and  shoes.  The  emperor  has  commanded  the  loan  of 
half  a  year's  pay  to  be  deducted  after  the  war  is  over, 

'  Aksu,  in  Little  Bucharia, — In  consequence  of  the  expense  in- 
curred by  repairing  the  walls  of  the  Mohammedan  toWns,  retaken 
from  the  rebels,  a  scarcity  of  money  is  felt.  His  Majesty  has  there- 
fore ordered  a  supply  of  copper,  and  a  detachment  of  troops  to 
coin  it. 

'  On  the  frontier,  the  military  have  been  detected  in  conniving  at 
natives  poaching,  and  destroying  the  stags,  whose  horns  form  a  va- 
luable medicine,  and  are  claimed  as  imperial  property. 

'  Chekeang  Pfovince, — On  this  coast,  several  Government  gun- 
boats, which  defend  the  traders  against  pirates,  were,  in  November 
last,  lost  in  a  gale  of  wind. 

*  lU,  (or  EU,}  the  place  of  transportation  from  the  south  of  China, 
— The  Governor  of  this  station  has  represeuted,  that  the  Nomade 
tribes  of  Hassacks  have  this  season  greatly  increased  their  traffic 
at  £le ',  and  that,  in  oonsequence  of  the  rebelUon,  the  cloths  from 
Cashgnr  aud  Koten  were  insufficient  in  quantity  to  give  in  exchange 
to  the  Hassacks,  ibr  their  hordes,  and  cattle« 

'  Cashgar, — Woolungo,  the  third  member  of  the  military  triumvi- 
rate in  l^arkistan,  has  been  reported  to  his  Majesty  as  in  a  bad  state 
of  health,  and  unable  to  attend  to  bis  duties.  The  Emperor  has 
commanded  him  to  remain  at  Cashgar,  and,  with  a  tranquil  mind, 
use  means  for  the  restoration  of  his  health  ;  and,  w^.ej  recovered,  to 
anoounce  it,  and  reijuest  liirth«r  conuoaada* 
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'  Our  chief  magistrate  in  the  city  of  Cantom  has  published  the  foU 
lowing  document,  printed  in  large  characters,  and  pasted  against  the 
vralls  of  houses  in  the  streets,  as  is  u.^ual  with  the  Chinese  Go?em'> 
ment. 

*  "  Wang,  by  special  appointment  the  principal  magistrate  of 
Kwangchow-foo,  who  has  been  promoted  three  steps,  and  honour- 
ably recorded  five  times,  hereby  issues  an  urgent  interdict. 

' "  The  metropolis  of  this  province  (Canton)  is  a  place  of  crowded 
resort,  where  persons  from  the  five  regions  (east>  we»t,  north,  south, 
and  centre)  of  the  empire  dwell  promiscuously.  Inside  the  city, 
and  outside  in  the  suburbs,  market-places  are  as  thick  as  scales  on  a 
fish.  It  continually  occurs  that  ibere  are  found  a  number  of  vaga* 
bonds,  acting  irregularly  end  illegally.  In  the  day-time,  tbey  grope 
and  cut  away  purses  firum  persons  walking  in  the  streets ;  at  night, 
they  bore  their  way  through  walls,  to  steal  and  rob ;  so  that  the  re* 
sident  inhabitants  scarcely  ever  sleep  on  a  tranquil  pillow. 

'^ '  Besides,  there  are  local  blackguards,  called  Tek  wan  and  Lant- 
sae,  who  saunter  kily  about  the  streets,  wasting  their  property,  and 
neglecting  their  proper  business.  These  at  last  make  gambling 
their  trade,  and  swindling  their  professk>n>  on  which  they  depend  fc^ 
raiment  and  food.  There  are  also  hard-hearted  soldiers,  and  gnaw- 
ing lictors,  who  connect  themselves  with  these  people.  Some  post 
themselves  at  ferry  landing-places,  or  station  themselves  about 
markets,  or  rove  about  the  streets,  to  extort  money  under  various 
pretences,  or,  maddened  by  liquor,  act  crmelly,  and  disturb  and  annoy 
the  people  in  a  hundred  ways.  It  is  not  possible  to  record  all  the 
poisonous  and  pernicious  effects  produced  by  them  on  the  district. 

*  *'  Since  I  came  to  the  present  situation,  I  have  repeatedly  com- 
manded the  inferior  magistrates  to  act  faithfully  in  the  seizure  of 
such  persons  j  but  the  depraved  spirit  still  prevails. 

*  "The  year  has  now  attained  its  evening,  when  hurry  and  pertur- 
bation make  pilfering  easy.  I  therefore  command  all  civil  and  mi- 
litary officers  under  me,  to  exert  themselves  diligently  in  the  appre- 
hension of  vagabonds ;  and  I  command  both  soldiers  and  people  to 
attend  to  their  respective  duties.  Vou,  people,  Imve  each  an  occupa- 
tion. If  you  keep  in  your  own  department,  o^y  the  laws,  and  dili- 
gently trade  or  work,  you  have  plenty  of  ways  to  obtain  a  liveli- 
hood. Why  willingly  become  a  bandit,  and  cast  yourselves  ou  the 
downward  stream  ?  The  law's  net  is  very  broad  $  the  meshes, 
though  wide,  suffer  none  to  escape*  Having  once  violated  the  law, 
you  will  fall  into  the  pit  of  punishaient.  There,  though  you  should 
desire  to  be  a  worthy  subject  of  a  holy  ag^  you  will  be  unable  to 
effect  your  wishes. 

* "  After  this  Proclamatk>ii,  let  every  one  arouse,  repent,  and  re* 
form )  let  all  aim  tp  renaw  the  skin  oi  their  fiice«,  and  avoid  that 
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repentance  Vihkh  is  useless  as  a  inan*s  attempting  to  bite  his  own 
naveL  Ye  dwellers  in  market-places^  take  good  beed  to  your  doors, 
and  shut  tbeni  carefully  morning  and  evening.  If  vagabonds^  as 
before,  swindle,  rob,  and  annoy,  seize  them,  and  drag  them  before 
a  magistrate.  If  lictors  connive  and  combine,  I  shall,  on  the  mo- 
ment of  detection,  flog  them  till  they  die.  I  am  resolved  to  show 
no  indulgence.  Let  every  one  tremblingly  obey.  Oppose  not.  A 
special  proclamation/' 

Canton  News. 

^  In  the  streets  of  Canton,  it  has  lately  been  frequent  io  plunder 
bundles  from  passengers,  and  hand  them  to  accomplices  who  run  off 
with  them.  One  fellow  was  caught,  who  confessed,  and  gave  in  the 
names  of  sixty  accomplices.  Another,  who  actually  snatched  away 
a  student*s  satchel,  was  taken ;  but  he  had  transferred  the  plunder, 
and,  when  carried  before  a  magistrate,  was  prevented  from  going  in 
by  the  attending  military,  because  there  was  nothing  found  on  the 
thief  which  the  law  requires  as  evidence.  Tlie  people  suspect  these 
Biilitary  poUce  are  participators  of  the  plunder* 

*  January  ^9, — ^Linafong,  for  murder,  was  decapitated^  and  the 
ft>llowiug  day  his  head  sent  in  a  cage,  to  be  suspended  where  the 
murder  was  committed.  On  the  81st,  Chingteenshing  was  be- 
headed for  robbery.  At  these  executions,  it  is  usual  for  the  military 
officer  at  the  head  of  this  district,  called  the  Kwng-Chow«Heep,  to 
attend.  The  person  who  now  hokla  that  office,  however,  ocmsiders 
execttiions  so  oommoi^  place,  that  he  declines  going  in  person, 
unless  five  crinunnls  or  apwards  are  to  be  pat  to  death. 

'  It  is  said,  that  at  Leemchow-fbo,  on  the  western  frontier  of  the 
province,  several  thousands  of  the  Triad  Society  lately  assembled, 
and  cut  down  the  crop  of  Paddee,  which  they  carried  off,  together 
with  pigs,  buffaloes,  &c.,  after  wounding  several  of  the  farmers,  who 
endeavoured  to  protect  their  peqierty.  The  local  authorities  have 
requested  of  the  Govemor-gpeneral  the  assistance  of  the  military,  to 
go  against  these  bondittL 

*  February  l.-^-This  morning  Lamalow,  for  coasting  piracy,  was 
beheaded.  This  execution  makes  the  number  of  capital  punish- 
ments wliich  have  taken  place  during  the  last  twelve  months, 
witl)in  a  mile  of  the  foreign  fttctorifes,  amount  to  20?  3  foil  two-thirds 
of  them  were  inflicted  by  the  local  authorities,  without  any  previous 
reference  to  Peking.  The  crimes  were  generally  robbery,  rape,  and 
murder.  The  modes  of  punishment  were  decapitation,  strangula- 
tion ca  a  cross,  and  slowly  cutting  to  pieces.  The  unhappy  toklprit 
is  stripped  naked,  and  lashed  to  a  cross }  a  ent  is  made  acroto  the 
fotseheiad,  and  the  skin  of  the  face  pulled  down  $  then  the  feet,  legs, 
lisnds,  arms,  and  head,  are  aucoeasively  evt  off  iVom  the  trunk,  whSch 
is  finally  stabbed  to  the  heart.  This  terrible  and  cruel  form  of  diwtli 
is  called  lingchcj  that,  is^  ignominious  and  slow,  and  is  inflicted  for 
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crimes  dgaiost  superiors,  treason,  the  mtrrder  of  parents,  &c.  The 
population  of  the  proviuce  is  perhaps  equal  to  that  of  Scotland,  but 
how  widely  different  the  number  of  capital  punishments,  besides 
those  who  die  in  prison  annually  from  cruel  usage. 

*  A  new  treasurer  and  judge  of  Canton  province,  are  expected  in 
the  course  of  this  month. 

'  An  order  has  been  received  from  Court,  as  usual  every  year,  to 
shut  up  the  seals  of  office  throughout  the  empire  on  the  20th  day 
of  the  twelfth  moon,  and  re-open  them  on  the  *20th  day  of  the  first 
moon  of  the  ensuing  year. 

*  J*or  the  accommodation  of  foreign  ships  at  Canton,  the  seals  of 
the  custom-house  are  shut  up  only  for  three  or  four  days  at  the  new 
year. 

*  Civilians  taken  from  various  districts  of  this  province,  to  the 
number  of  thirty-eight,  have  been  nominated  to  escort  one  milliou 
nine  hundred  thousand  taels,  from  the  Hoppo*s  treasury  to  JPdciug. 

'  February  4. — Last  night,  a  storm  of  very  loud  thunder  an4 
heavy  rain  passed  over  Canton,  Thunder  in  winter  is  considered 
by  the  Chinese  as  ominous  of  /some  impending  calamity.  It  i^  « 
proverb^  that  thunder  in  the  tenth  moon  is  baiveful  to  aovejrei^^ 
princes. 

'  February  4.-— To^ay  is  a  great  holida}'  throughout  the  empire. 
It  is  called  Yingchun,  that  is,  meeting  the  epring,  to-morrow,  when 
the  sun  enters  the  15^  of  Aquarius,  being  considered  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  spting  season.  It  is  a  sort  of  Lord  Mayor's  day.  The 
chief  magistrate  of  the  district  goes  forth  in  great  pomp,  carried  on 
men's  shoulders,  in  an  open  chair,  with  gongs  beating,  music  play^* 
ing,  and  nymphs  and  satyrs  seated  among  artificial  rooks  and  trees^ 
carried  in  procession. 

*  He  goes  to  the  general  parade<^;rouiid,  on  the  east  side  of  Can- 
ton, on  the  folfowing  day,  being  Lapchna,  the  first  day  of  spring,  in 
a  similar  style.  There  a  buffalo,  with  an  agricultural  god  made  of 
clay,  having  been  paraded  through  the  streets,  and  pelted  by  the  po- 
pulace, to  impel  its  labours,  is  placed  on  the  ground,  ia  solemB  st9rte> 
when  this  official  priest  of  spring  gives  it  ^  few  strokes  with  a  whip, 
and  leaves  it  to  the  populace,  who  pelt  it  with  stones  till  it  ia  broken 
to  pieces ;  and  so  the  fbqlish  ceremony  terminates.  The  due  obsenr- 
ance  of  this  ancient  usage  is  supposed  to  contribute  greatly  to  an 
abundant  year. 

*  We  understand  that  his  reverence  the  Bishop  of  Macao  died  on 
the  Sist  of  Jsnumry  k^t,  and  was  interred  on  the  3d  current,  with 
all  the  pomp  and  oeremony  usual  on  simiktr  occaeionB.  The  see  will 
remain  Tucont  until  the  nomination  of  a  successor  by  Uie  Court  aA 
lisbon. 

*  February  18, — ^We  have  lately  witnessed  two  otttrageous  at- 
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tempts  of  the  Clunete  to  take  the  kw  iato  tMr  own  faancb  rxpom 
some  disputed  points^of  business  with  the  Ibnigsers  residiiig  hese. 

'  The  last  occurred  on  Sunday  the  lOlh  curt.,  and  might  have  led 
to  some  immediate  serious  consequences,  owing  t^  the  violenee  of 
the  attack,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  grossest  and  most  dastardly 
proceeding.  The  individual  European  was  opposed  foy  the  contend- 
ing party,  aided  by  about  forty  Chinese  sailors^  his  person  seived,  and 
hustled  through  several  streets,  and^  but  for  the  spirited  interference 
of  a  Par&ee  gentleman,  he  might  have  received  serious  personal 
injury. 

'  The  English  authorities  here  have  interfered,  and  the  result  will, 
HO  doubt,  be  that  of  severe  punishment  of  the  offenders. 

*  The  latter  case  is  particularly  atrocious,  the  English  gentleman 
having  earnestly  pressed  a  reference  either  to  the  British  chief,  or  to 
any  other  party,  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  dispute  5 
to  which  the  Chinese  at  length  agreed,  only  half  an  hour  before  the 
assault  was  made. 

'  These  things  ought  not  to  he  tolerated ;  for,  although  no  legal 
tribunal  is  established  by  British  authority,  yet  any  appeal  made  to 
the  Select  Committee  would  be  attended  to,  and  call  forth  that  judg- 
ment, either  in  favour  or  against  their  countrymen,  which  English 
justice  and  honourable  feeling  never  fail  to  give. 

*  The  ringleaders,  as  in  similar  cases,  have  absconded. 

Trade  in  China* 
'  It  was  our  desire  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  statement  of 
the  general  trade  of  the  kist  season  j  but  we  perceive  a  difficulty  in 
giving  any  correct  view  of  it  as  to  its  extent  and  value,  and  in  at* 
tempting  it,  we  might  only  mislead,  giving  a  series  of  figures 
without  conveying  any  real  information.  The  retrospective  method 
we  do  not  find  easy,  and  tliis  we  must  necessarily  haye  recourse  to, 
fjom  the  recent  in.'-titution  of  our  Journal.  We  will,  however, 
confine  ourselves  to  certain  facts,  which  ipay  give  some  useful 
criteria. 

'  The  importatiopti  of  cotton  havebteo  from 

Ben^^al,  in  7  Company  and  Country  ships Bales,  37»63l 

Boiiibuy,  in  6  diito  an^  22  ditto 108,023 

Madras,  in  3  ditto 12,356 

The  export^tions  of  bullion  have  been  to 

Bengal,  in  (Fijllars 2, 169,837 1 

Sycee 19,210  I   Drs.  2,244,320 

8.  Am.  silver 55,*i73  J 

Bombay,  in  dollars 3,143,8401 

8ycee 26l,8!9>   Btn.  8,423,669 

S.Am.iUw 2B,(W0j 

*  The  importations  of  dollars  this  season,  we  understand,  amount 
te  about  "i^mj&QO^  aad  the  ^ircphuioiv  of  CompsaFy's  MUs  od  the 
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Supreme  Gorernintat   of  Bengal,  maf  probably  not   amount  to 
more  than  seventeen  lacs  of  dolkrs, 

*  A  very  eonsiderabfe  proportion  of  the  treaaure  has  been  in 
broken  coin,  the  defaced  dollars  parsed  in  the  usual  interchange 
with  the  Chinese ;  and  which,  we  understand,  are  nearly  as  produc- 
tive, when  converted  to  the  purpose  of  coinage  in  the  mints  of  India^ 
as  the  new  dollars  are  for  a  remittance* 

*  The  Chinese  prohibit  a  general  export  of  bulHon,  bof,  with  a 
liberal  policy,  grant  a  license  for  each  vessel  to  take  away,  to  the 
proportion  in  value  of  one-third  of  the  proceeds  of  her  inward 
cargo. 

*  Of  the  number  of  vessels  visiting  this  port,  only  a  part  have 
occasion  to  avail  themselves  of  this  liberty ;  but  the  aggregate  privi- 
lege Is  not  destroyed :  and,  when  an  extensive  shipment  in  one  vessel 
is  required,  it  is  accomplished  by  granting  the  unappropriated  right 
of  others ;  and,  for  each  ship's  privilege  so  obtained,  a  payment  is 
made  to  the  mandarin,  or  linguist. 

'  The  exportation  of  Sycee  silver  and  gold  is  totally  prohibited, 
(and,  we  believe,  also  all  their  metallic  manufactures,)  and,  when 
any  are  exported,  it  must  be  done  clandestinely. 

'  Here  we  may  be  allowed  to  notice  the  strict  principle  pf  inte- 
grity which  pervades  the  Sycee  operations;  for  we  are  not  aware  of 
any  deception  having  occnrrcd  in  the  usual  intercourse  of  that  trade. 
The  purity  of  the  silver  is  generally  97  to  98  touch,  and  no  adulte- 
ration is  practised. 

*  We  are  sorry  to  remark,  that,  in  some  of  the  South  American 
adventures,  deceit  has  been  detected, — a  system  that  must  prove 
very  injurious  to  that  branch  of  traffic,  and  ill  applied  to  the  confi- 
dence which  is  the  commercial  feeling  of  this  place. 

'  There  are  several  descriptions  of  Sycee.  The  Hoppo  Sycee  is 
that  in  which  the  Hong  merchant  pays  the  duties  arising  from  the 
foreign  trade.  That  denominated  the  salt,  is  what  the  duties  on 
that  article  are  discharged  with.  The  salt  forms  one  of  the  highest 
branches  of  commerce  in  Canton,  and  the  mandarin  presiding  over 
it  b  an  officer  of  great  importance. 

^  The  land-tax,  and  every  description  of  revenue  arising  from 
husbandry,  levied  in  another  kind  of  Sycee,  termed  Fanfoo,  and 
with  this  the  military,  the  mandarins,  and  all  the  Emperor's  ser- 
vants, are  paid.  It  is  considered  to  be  of  the  first  purity,  and  ought 
to  be  at  nciirly  100  touch,  but  is  seldom  supposed  to  arrive  beyond 
that  of  99.     It  is  rarely  brought  into  the  market. 

'There  is  ako  another  sort,  brought  from  Nanking  and  Chin- 
chew,  in  pieces  of  50  taels  each  j  but  all  of  them  are  exported, 
and  found  in  the  bazaars  of  India. 

<  The  9a»al  ml«re«i  in  Vkvm  kl^v^  cent,  pec  anmuu»  or  j  pot 
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cent,  per  montli  3  lti^lNr#igniw  iMj|QfiRtir  Jn^-^^^^M^foiakr 
positing ,  ^if  faa4<»iw>tfc»<Htmg  itB^Aivtf<irf»uii<HilNhid:>8diiifilp, 
to  beiir  30  bij;h  a  lat^i  16^,1^,  ^d  ?9  j^^ft^^flf^pVqr^jpf^ftfaid, 

and,  in  times  qf  .exigency  a^pojpgst  Jl^^^eI«p<i^j»,;J5r/5^  P.^^^ 

'  Wtitt»tBy»n^tbis  fttttjffrt»rty6Mi»lur!Cfl«hi<ilTtiu^ 
uawabroklQg,  wbidi«4s  4mantA,iviii9t>ii9nt  iflim^fkMtibl4m€hmm. 
Tbe  ^jateiB  ^eenadivMfd  ioto;  iwiKpTt»  ^^^'KwMKJrifcfteitni^iipi 
to  tbfOMie  In  tbe  v«rytiiifeiiartiidJi»#Hifa//apd'd^ 
vpry  c^RiiA  MlvMMWtij  tkiQtliijr^glMntip^ijGtat  |ipwii<iilc|MiniU><^ 
higlicr  va!ur,  and  eorre-]>onJing'  with  Bunilar  estiiUlInhinenU  in 
Erii;latid.  Tbcde  arc  auiborist^d  l>y,  Uic  tiQvemment  j  but  tb(fJ]e  are 
otlicrs,  we  are  inforiped,  that  exist  wiibout  tbU^aiicuou^  (indm^e 
directed  to  t!ie  relief  of  tbe  tnert^iitile  interest  TUcse  ftssluiil^ 
very  nearly  to  the  late  jirojet-t  in  London  of  mi  Eii^iitablc  Loan 
Com(>anj,  inalclnrt;  atlTafices  upon  cftrgws  tn6  Inv^c  dejiostta  of 
good?,    -  ^  ^  J  '  —  ■-   -    -  J' 

'  These  boufiea  are  ascon?n)it:umvily  indicate4j  by  AQ  e^i  trior  .sign 
over  tbe  door,  aa  otir  &boj>s  In  I^n^Tand  are  by  tbe  three  goldpn 
balls  j  but,  wbelber  tbej  indicnte  (be  same  dtKc trine  of  cbtince  ai^  to 
tliL^  rt^hirn  of  property/ we  will  nof  prefef^d  to  ?ay-  Three  yviiv^  ure 
ftUowed  to  redeem,  wjili  a  grace  of  three  monthj?. 

?"  '  There  are  lu^ J  peculiar  features  In  the  system  of  the  Chluc^^ 
tnidc  J  and,  in  several  in^l.'iyces,  perhaps,  their  regulut joik?  ure  vi;ry 
gQod^  when  it  U  considered  bpw  little  goa^mnn  legion  cxi^t^^J^^^tw^^ 
ibc  foreigners  Jind  the  Gpvt?rnment,  ^^^    ^^^y 

'^  All  tbe  dnticss  nxe  paid  by  the  Chines**,  whether  in  fji»e%Ml0g' 
or  selling  ;  and  th<^qnolQth}ns  in  our  Prices  Cur r era  are  utAted  bi  tbf 
export^a,  with  lLl  tkUt)\iacliidLd,  sjid  the  imports- iitilie-|jriees.fjfoc 
from  it.  Our  Iropprtation  gpocU  .sq14  to.ihm  IMT^iMy^l^  sr^lgfaed 
on  bpard,  tbe  a^Ucr  payjbig  tbe€r(>P'tM^tj«x|>Q|i6^.b#.|thii  yfji(^ 
of  export  inoludes  evory  cbarg|&  tiU  ^div^f^ad  onipp^d  4^9  v^l^^. 

'  Thtit  Bdati  of  duties  feqrukie»  tnofth  refcMdn;  -lu;  fbf  M««tM(e|^ 
in  many  articlee  \^hfch  aire  rated  b^'tt^  ptoce,  Tt6  ti^l^Mi  bafd  M 
size,  «Hh^  ia  bvaaMi  or  langtb ;  and,  wtokia  <lilfi^nte4i^«4^4ii 
^mlHyv tkey  are vety arbttrarpin  stiijnsting ft, imctiiMift «aiMea^ dla^ 
putes  occur.  They'haYe ao  knowMge «if4Aie  ^tini!4]^ cit dfawtwA^ 
therefore,  an  orttaioi,  wkeii  oM^tnoimrtedi  ia^«li|K«)t/  eHfiarcadport, 
ta  another  dulgr^  aitliovght  it  may  bt  setonedrtoilieflaBiei^  &MK 
whence  it  ^piwifeeeived  as  bebig  vaeahabb*..  uj     ..      >"    v  -'  .   -^ 

^SoUd•«Bdl^uids«mbotklMM^llNrtgh(  ^    '  ' 

'  Tntcnagufe  \^as  formerly  a  very  considetaBle  article  of  export  l 
although  one  ftdllng  -under  tbe  prohibitory  law/  a  certain  tjnantfty 
anmialiy  was  allow^  to  be  taken  away :  Ais,  liftwever,  was  Very 
small,  and  tbe  chief  extent  of  the  trade  was  carried  on  by  smtigglers. 
But  tbe  mtroduction  into  India  of  the  European  spdter,  has  put  an 
mi  to  tktt^oEfmt  dtoftaHwr>    U9  mmtm^  4ktmaMi4$fh&^yet, 

I' 
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ciliMflMMii  AottMli  Mi%«  gte^etaMjr  re^iM  in^fhe  composidoB 
€f  OwircUwMiilit  uietteili,  and  dl  4llc  iliiM»lhctt»et  bf  coppT. 

'  '^  SWpetre'  Is^Smitted  to  Tmt>dTt,  tint  6n  the  condition  that  it  be 
sold  td  the  GOvmtaKfiit }  add,  thus  snfl^mg  under  Restriction^  it  is 
rtb»trr4g«iflrtnideof •vmtiggtti^.    lU-^oOHsimiptten  is 


to  ibe  mdtittg't)!  €r«(fwork8  1»  Vety  grcm,  partieolsriy'te 
mon-tthMlDets;  i«Uiflr«tfirtM«d'ltt'|)raf^ftikm'a«  aM  ttaereK^ 
giowttdoMiliMi,  afidialom^ifwiyin  ioiMaaiou^ 
•hipi;    ^. -■  :••  '  •- '.....,-.'..     |.  .         

'  The  system  of  *WfcJfisetfftW^  Ut  tfee  cufai. 

merciai  footiTig^  ha«  been  much  improved,  by  abolbbing  a  plan 
which  Tpas  most  delusive  in  its  operations. 

'  Now,  most  tuirgaini  are  made  for  cash  payments  ^  but  the  per 
riod  of  a  month  is  fr€t|uenily  given,  in  transactions  of  great  magni' 
ttide,  to  give  relief  in  the  settlement  of  them. 
""'  *  The  officers  of  the  customs  ate  very  diligent  to  detecf  any  illicit 
^bceedlng,  but,  too  frequently,  arc  ready  tu  fall  into  anj  arrange- 
ment by  which  their  own  interest  may  be  served,  although  the  re- 
sult be  that  of  defrauding  the  revenue, 

'  All  the  business  of  landing  and  shipping  cargoes,  ia  done 
through  the  medium  of  a  linguist.  Tbis  is  a  ci^it  appointment,  uf 
which  there  arc  ae%'eral ;  and  it  Is  an  office  of  purchaMc.  The  Cora* 
pany^s  ships  are  given  to  them  in  rotation  ^  but  those  of  other  na* 
tions,  and  all  the  country  ships,  remain  as  a  patronage  with  the 
Gonatgnee.  The  emoluments  arising  from  this  situntioti  nre  sup- 
posed to  be  great ;  but  it  is  ont*  of  trouble  aod  activity  generally, 
and^  in  times  of  commotion »  of  greut  ftuxiety, 
'  '  It  is  not  siwftys  p6sslfaie  ft>  ascerfak  the  quanlfty  of  any  parti- 
eokr  ai^de  Ibur  may  be  infported  Into  Chtna»  in  whicb  the  Euro- 
pecBsmy  be  naNii^e  geMndly  intereMed ;  fcfr  many  of  the  Eastern 
|«od«eli  art  tsken  dirool^friiai  BatvHrii^  Siafpapore,  a&d  other  places 
im  fte  Straiten  to  iheir  uma  pons.  Id  jimlit ;  ajMt  in  many  cases,  we 
are  iafiirased,  UMi  is  dooa  pttMy  to  orade  a  taansil  duty,  which  is 
kriedopoatliegOfNlsbetiigacaifromlhM  into  the  inleiior,  whereas^ 
oOwffwias^  tke  perioCCaaliaa  would  be(prefefMd» 

'  bmotidiig  these  partioolass^  whiek^  to  <be  rtsldonta  of  Cantoii, 
aaay appeartidlliaf^,  as  sabjeets  so  iuniltaify ktiowii  to tlMm,  we 
still  hope  we  may  be  allowed  soeoasider  them  as  essential  to  the 
general  reader.  Par  eonmwaiirwtionawaasi  beiaftagtasots  ^  but,  if 
tbqr.^ho^ld.lbcnaL  s^.snm  of  useful  inlcHmajtio^  developing  the  pecu- 
liar customs  of  a  trade  with  a  nation,  so  little.,  knawn^i  our  object , will 
be  attained;,  an4»  under  tliis  impr^ssioi^  we  shall  renti^re  to.coa- 
tlnae  them. 
: .  CAiaese  Censor. 

<  Ksaagaan^  or  NaolMif  ^-^Xha  Csasov  of  Uiis  psoiriiioe  hai|  aaa^ 

Qrknim! HeruU',  roi.  18.  Y 
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He  complains  of  a  great  want  of  .dUigeoce.aad  of  tvutbwon  the^(Nifl> 
gf  proyinci^  goverpor^^  ai^i  nugk^ratef  i^ai^dj  vi(me(^en4j(jrftiih«r 
£roai  req^issDe39  or  hxiheiy,  jusUci^  is  apt  ex^c^ited,  P9r  tfie  re^venfCb* 
of  kindred  s^itisfied-  And  when  the  frienda^J^iurdercd  p«f  aoo^.c^ 
find  ttieir  way  to  thQ  capitals  and  make  tbe  Ughe^t  sppaadtt^tb^.ani 
cQDQimonly  remanded  to.tl^e  voiy  Mma  {MiF^opa.wbo.  Iiavei  t^Md^ 
dpne  tbem  aa  injustice,  to  be  rfs^trV^  Tbe,4»rQla8a  naagiatraiti^. 
permits  tbe  lictors,  and  official  examiners  of  dead  bodieii,  la  d^.ai^ 
tbey  please,  and  report  as  tbey  are  bribed  to  do  ;  and  the  ooiTtt|it 
magistrate  is  himself  a  party  to  the  injustice. 

'  The  Censor  iiislatKcs  a  few  retient  cases  in  which  the  felse  pror* 
ceedings  were  detected-  In  one  itisUmce,  suicide,  by  banging^,  wa«^ 
reported,  when  the  fact  turned  out  to  be  that  the  dcceiised  was 
poisoned.  In  another,  a  man  wilfully  nmrdered  hi5  own  brother  *. 
and  it  wa^  rep<irted  that  his  mother,  in  consequence  of  the  decea^ 
having  niisaj>|*lied  lier  money,  ordered  another  brother  to  beat  h»m 
till  he  died,  A  third  instance  was,  a  horrid  case  of  a  mnn  having 
violently  abused  a  boy's  body,  and  afterwards  nnirdered  him-  Th© 
magistrate  was  bribed  to  report  it  Accidental  Drowniug. 

'  To  prevent  the^e  occurretices,  the  Censor  requests  the  Emperor 
id  order  all  the  goT«Tiors  of  provinces  to  be  stricter  wilh  the  in- 
feriflf  magistrfites,  and,  when  any  case  of  appeal  k  referred  from 
Cmnt  to  the  province,  either  to  try  the  case  themselves,  or  direct 
officers  not  previously  concerned  to  conduct  ttie  new  trial* 

'  The  law  of  hoinicide  l^  very  an  equal  in  Cliiua.  A  grajidfatlier, 
or  grand  mother,  kHling  a  grandchild^  a  father  or  mother  killingi 
or  vilfuUy  n3urdering,  their  own  »on  or  daughter  :  «nd  a  master  or 
mistress  killing  a  domestic  slave^ — are  only  punishable  with  sixty  or 
seventy  blow^s-  Even  if  they  wish  to  liiy  the  n)urder  /aJscly  on 
sbme  other  person,  the  punishment  is  but  eighty  blows,  and  three 
years'  transportation,  Ileuce,  in  the  case  memioned  by  the  Censof , 
th^  endeavour  to  make  out  that  one  biuiher  wa»  otdered^  by  their 
common  niotherj  to  beat  the  other  to  death  for  mi^appropriaikm  of 
money,  would  have  reduced  the  fratricide  to  a  very  venial  pfTent^i 
for,  actording  to  law,  the  person  urging  on^  or  ordering  anothc:^ 
to  woucd  or  kill,  i.^  equally  responsible.  How^  ^^ompleiely,  then, 
were  the  Chinese  wrong,  in  the  memorable  case  of  the  gunner,  even 
aircording  to  their  cfwn  law. 

*  Tbe  Oanehasze,  br  Crimind  Jttdge^  of  Caiiton  prbvinee,  hn4 
iifoed  tile  Ibllowhtg  Proclamation  : 

'  *  •^  thow,  by  imperial  appointment  the  Criminal  Judge  .of  Canto^ 
hereby  strictly  prohibits  the  putting  away  of  wives  for  slight  causes, 
bnsbands  conniving  at  the  w!fb*s  adultery,  or  selUng  her  to  another 
Mm*    BKs'ofa^edt  19  to  attpport  the  pttMic  mordb. 
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^  ^  1%^  rektkm  of  btraband  and  wifb  is  the  first  of  the  five  sociqjl 
boads.'  Thedomestic  (female  apartment  is  the  source  of  all  moral 
feDovatioQ.  Hosband  and  wifts  should  respect  each  other  as  host 
and  gnest,  and  live  in  constant  harmony,  like  two  well-attuned  in-r 
strumenfs  of  musie..  Thus  together  they- should  water  their  own 
gnrdeo,  apd  sftt  cfie  fhiit  of  their  labour.  No  dislikes  should  be 
alliywed  to  arise  from  poverty  or  watit.  The  wilb  should  look  up  to 
bc¥  busbuhi  as  her  heaven^  and  not  bfe  allowed,  at  her  pleasure^  to 
drteit  hhn.  ■ 

*  *'  t*or  vile  practiced,  there  is  no  place  so  bad  as  Canton.  Some- 
times prosperity  makes  men  forget  a  former  aflTection,  Sometime? 
WAht/lnduced  by  k  disposition  addicted  to  g:amibg,  and  a  lack  of 
food  and  clothes,  produces  sudden  repudiation  without  regret. 
Then  the  ejected  wife,  d^eived  by  covetou*  go-betweens,  is  hired 
fbr  ctsndesthie  purposes.  Some  sell  their  wives  to  sing  and  play« 
and  subtidit  tb  the  embraces  of  others.  Some  Invite  profligate  men 
t6  their  own  houses,  and  give  up  their  wives  to  prostitution.  Such 
practk^s  inflict  a  deadly  wound  on  public  morals,  and  therefor^ 
Chow  issues  this  Proclamation  to  prohibit  them.  And  he  com- 
mands all  pen^ns,  both  the  milit^  afitf  pieopl^,  foi"  thethbe  to 
eMie,  taobey  «he  kwa  of  ^oorum.  Even  if  in  deep  poTerty>  stffl 
kl'  them  iubmk  Iranquilly  to  Heavea*8  decree.  iXli^«e  «a€ 
esoflOQiy  ufuat  produee  a  competence.  AB  sfacrald  kmnv  that  legi« 
thnate  postarky  depends  upon  <t  kiwihlwife ;  and  «he  ought  not  t«§ 
be  r^ected,  aad  sold  for  Icr^  pvrpote^  tft  the  dkgisor  of  t&io^^ 
nor^bpold  there  be  th»  least  connivance. 

'  '  '<  If  ye,  adulterers  an4  adulteresses,  persist  and  reform  not,  it  is 
re9olve4  to  prosecute  with  the  utmost  rigotir  of  law.  Under  the 
Huninous  heaven  and  renovating  sun  of  his  present  MajestyV 
re^,  it  is  impossible  to  endure  you,  ye  wouoders  and  destroyers 
of  the  publie  momls.  Let  each  tremU^igly  obey  this  mandate,  and 
not  indace  a  too  late  repentaApe." 

;  *  The  law  of  divoffce  is,  that  whoever  puts  away  his  wife,  exeept- 
jtig  for  one  of  the  seven  legal  oouses,  shall  be  punished  with  eightjr 
biowa^  The  seven  causeaare — having  no  son,  lewdness,  not  serving 
bar  husband's  parents,  loquaokyj  tteft  or  robbc^j  ^vy  and  amtiw^ 
soflie  noxHMia.  diaease. 

.  «  Oflmsbttd  and  wlfo,  the  first  bond  shouki  be  kindness;  thi 
union,  righteousness ;  the  continuance,  decorum.  Breaches  of  de- 
corum may  be  overlooked  ;  but  unr^hteous  acts,  such  as  a  wifo 
s^rikii^  her  husband^  «r  a  husband  his  wHe,  and  wounding  each 
other,  make  it  necessary  to  insist  on  a  separation;  as  muel| 
so  as  a  man*s  forcing  his  wife  to  cohabit  with  another  man,  or 
hhiog-her  out  for  the  same  purpose. 

'  ITo  jnodify  the  seven  legal  causes  of  divorce,  which  are  rathef 
sweeping,  t&ere  ar#  three  exceptions.    Sojne  cansfea  .i9«y  not  b4 
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3 )  6  The  Canton  Register,, 

idfeged  during  the  three  years  of  mourning  for  «  pnretit  $  nor  if  Che 
fmt^9  were  firsti  poor,  and  aUterwards  rieh ;  Wtot  ht  the  wife  was 
teontted  ifato  a  house,  at  the  titne  of  the  menriage,  hut  had  none  >  to 
RAumto*  ,..,.., 

Laws  and  Cmiom$*  ^  ^*-x^ 

^—  „^,^ 

*  *  The  case  referred  to  in  our  7th  Numher,  of  not  allowing  a  dead 
bodv  to  enter  the  south  gate  of  any  oity  in  China,  explains  an  o(s» 
eiirrence  whkh  took  place  a  few  yeart  ago  ast  Macao,  and  which 
had  nearly  terminated  fetaily  to  some  of  the  parties  conoemed. 

'  An  officer,  who  had  died  on  board  a  Company's  ship,  in  Macao 
roads,  WM  brought  on  shore  to  be  interred.  Not  knowing  that 
thei%  was  any  objection,  Uie  remains  were  mwed  to  the  landings 
t>laoe  of  tlie  south  hay  (Namwan)  Chhiese  custom-house.  But, 
when  the  Chinese  pefrceived  the  intenfion  of  carrying  the  cofiRn  u^ 
the  steps  \n  fVont  of  the  imperial  office,  they  turned  out,  with  swords 
and  spears,  to  prevent  it.  Some  of  the  English  thought  it  a  wan- 
ton. insuU  on  the  flag  which  was  hoisted  in  the  boat,  imd  proceeded 
to  force  »  passage^ 

'  However,  the  mhiister  of  religion  who  attended  the  Ihneral, 
being  grieved  at  such  disorder  on  so  solemn  an  occasion,  led  the 
hearccs  akmg  tiic  beach,  and  handed  the  coffin  up  to  the  quay  y  and 
theconiietat  thelandkig'^lBoe  ceased.  A  knowledge 'of  the  Chin 
neseiisage  and feeHng.wouM have prtyented the renoount^  .  t 
'  '  Kianjrsi  pK>?ince.*^The  Hoakune,  or  president  of  Hterati  in  iM 
province,  naring  sold  degrees  clandestinely,  a  secret  report  was  sent 
to  the  Emperor  i  and  he  ordered  two  commissioners  to  proceed  Ibrth* 
vdtii-  and  search  JPokshin  the  president'^  hanse^  They  found  a 
hord,  amounting  to  400,000  taels,  a  sum  which  a  doctor  of  lettem 
fiould  not.  ,luive  acquired  by  any  fair  mean^  Ashamed^  disgraced, 
and  beggared^  poor  Eokshin  went  and  hanged  himself* 

Rati  upon  a  Sacrifice,  • 

'  ^  *'  His  Majesty  has  published  the  names  of  the  kings,  and  great 
statesmen,  who  are  permitted  to  eatjlesh  with  him  at  the  new  year.^ 
Here  follow  the  names  of  six  kings,  the  heir  apparent,  the  ministers, 
wfco  ferihfi  a  counc9  Af  ^x,  and  about  a  do2en  others,  among  whom 
It^  observe  the  name  of  old  Sung-tajin,  Lot*d  Macartnej^'s  vene^ 
raUe  conductor  from  Pekin,  who  was  reported  dead  two^  yesors  i^. 

The  Register, 

:  f  OiHiyBK  to  the  cessation  of  business  duringthe  b^yday/i^  wei^mit 
(mr  price  curr^t  in  ^his  number^  to  give  place  to  subjects  which  w« 
hope  will  be  found  interesting. 
. '  No  sensation  can  l:>e  more  pleasing  to  the  social  inliid»  than  a 
sympathy  in  the  innocent  and  universal  joy  of  the  aurroimding  mul* 
ti$ud^  and  this  we  have  felt,  in  a  very  high  d^f)e«  on  th^  iMe  fesr 
tival  of  the  Chinese  new  year. 
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The  Canton  RegUter.  ;)]7 

-  *  Far  separated  as  foreigners  residing  here  are  from  tbe  eonntries 
fliSampe  and  Attcrita,  wbere  domestic  comforts,  ir«  •Utiak^  atpe 
aiore  justly ^tfanaited,  and  nioreimtioiially  <QJayed;  tha*  kk  tny  otlMt 
part  «f  tbe  ^rovld,  the  moal  defigbtful  einotiona  have  been  idtidM«l 
yiewing  tbe  customs  of  a  people  who  have,  in  this  insta&ccv  ap 
proximated  so  ne^d^to  our  own. 

T  ^The  bappy  countenanee^  the  mutual  congratulatioi^  the;  best 
dresses,  and  the  total-forgetAilness  of  business  and  qf  toUi  biin^  to 
AurreQcdlectiQa  Ae  yJeasing  secreatioos  which  Chiistms^  «^eff  Hub 
to  afford,  and  in  which  the  old  and  the  5'^Hing:  amangst  u^  have  00 
o^tf»  participated^ 

.  '  Tbe  new  year  has  been  ooinapiouQus  ia  every  jsituatiott,  the 
boMsea  decorated,  iba  domestie  altera  ope«>,  th«  inoense  buraiog^ 
^ncb  even  the  poorest  person  displaying  his  aense,  of  the  /OcOtfion  in 
bis  best  and  newest  dross.  And  parental  <affeQtion  never  forgeta  the 
new  «ap  and  shoe,  which  are  s«re  to  imparts  Joy  and-  prid^  tobls 
Uttlechildrau 

*  Hie  glossy  to  is  now  seen  in  »  bandsom&rdbe,  wMcb  peibiqM 
bas  been  handed  down  by  a  long  line  of  ancestry/  audi  may  aSso^ 
eiate  with  it  many  pleasing  traces  of  the  history  of  their  fore- 
&tbera. 

*  The  weaAier^  at  the  commenoemeht,  was  nnprapitioBS,  but  tbe 
lattdr  days  were  unoomilionly  fine  3  and  we  were  witness  to  Ibe  bap4 
piness  which  this  circumstance  so  much  promoted,  in  cxcnniaiifl  on 
the  water,  the  splendid  and  gay  appearance  of  thdr  pleasu^hpats, 
and  in  the  usual  retreat  to  the  gardens  of  Fatee,  which  ^e  gentry 
d  both  sexes  visit  on  seasopa  of  holyday* 

^  These  gardens  are  near  to  Canton,  and  strangers  are  permitted 
to  resort  to  them  on  particular  days.       < 

*  We  could  discover,  in  tbe  manner  of  tbe  people,  a  disposfticm  t^ 
freedom^  which  would  readily  have  admitted  a  ^endly  iirtercourse^ 
bad  they  not  been  restrained  by  the  peculiar  customs  of  their  country, 
which  are  so  repulsive  to  the  cultivation  of  social  intimacy,,  and  so 
loconsistent  wim  a  civilised  nation. 

Abuses  .. 

(,/ Against,. which  hia  Excellency  th^  Govfmor  of  (l^n^  \m 
issued  a  Prodaxoation,  forbidding  their  continuance,  apd  thiie^fcteni^iy 
those  concerned*. 

.  '  First  abuse. — ^The  clerks  and  writers  in  public  offices  combine 
to  act  in  concert,  and  extort  money,  at  which  the  local  magistrates 
eeonive,  and  whhout  distinguisbing  ^^blac^  from  white,"  (that  Is,  the 
imiocefit  frma  the  guUty,)  determine,  after  hearing  only  one  side  of 
thequestion* 

-  *lS^cofi«ra^u#e.'^Larger  dans,  in  villages,  insult  smaHer  ones. 
Itt  Can«Qi»  it  is  the' custom  for  khidfed  of  dHferent  names  to  «sM« 
date  UtaMseite^  mid  Hye  together  in  dans«    Ibe  larger  cbme  ptti* 
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those  uiseful  ^treftihs.  Thet  iMUlt  ^dih  ite  \AemtOkd  Wdttf«ir«fr(h| 
ftmallef  dAns,  wlienevet  fb^  gb  liibt  &at.  Ahd,  l»h)Ai  tbpdtCB  «IPlti 
Irtxiut  igttLVti  And  d^bt9,  they  jitocedi  t«i  bferMfoW  ti<ile«c»^  m4 
-Aie  d^h^ctioii  of  ptoperty  j  till  fbeif^etic^r  ))»ty,  ttmti  etfmtam 
fnstilt  and  injury,  is  compelled  to  l^^iflot^  IVoiihiMt  tM^g^^it^ 
fixtrerae  eases  deetur;  in  %hicb  the  tm^  tdaiiii  eowmeDde  ^^^itQtt'^ 
'pritate  ^arfiuf^  knd  kin  numbers  oii  bbth  aide*.  ...    .  r. 

'  Third  a&tw^.— Originating  a  criminal  accusatibh  against  fnn6i 
<*ent  persons,  ibr  tbe  sake  of  extortiiig''mohey.  Thfes^  in*  the  A^n^ 
of  the  public  offices,  is  called  "  planting  a  fir  tree:"  AhrciMl  Ifcera 
ii  a  dass  of  ^^ndlers,  who  eonneet  themsehres  irith  tha  pottoe^  and 
thd  oQt  rieh  titkiid  ^eopte^  againrt  Hfhom  t^ey  odghMita  an  noMni 
tlontifb<MCishig|^ame«tert^  orkei^piiieabfttbel*,  orof  hatlMufaf 
banditti ;  or  they  bring  a  charge  of  figbtitip  and  Tohbing.  ^Sta^ 
^ttMf'fttaka  out  a  ti^t  of  pames/  and  rapair  openly  to  the  polioc^ 
obtain,  without  inquiry,  a  warrant  to  bring  the  cciminals  up  flir 
ArtelkJwd  filftbvrith  prooeed  U>  mi^  their  imuicQDt  psQy^  They 
fm^HW  t>it4  them  £tt|t  in  the  hold  of  a  boa^  or  abut  t^ein  np  49 
an  enipfty  tupm,  where  t)iey  iU^ru^e  them  in  a  hundred  Wi^ys^.  (9 
compel  them  to  pay  for  their  liberation^  The  ignorant  and  SM^pIfk 
being,  afraid  of,  u^pearii^  b^^for^  a  (nagistrajte,  jsubuHt  tp  Jbeeopie 
jBsh.and  fleah  to  tbeae  beasta  of  prey.  A  &^,  perbjap^,  ^ye  i^Mjcagp 
0  appeal;  and  alaita  tbie^r  x^aaej  tben  tbe  acc^3^  di^pecura^  am 
the  business  sixikK  or  U  laid  on  the  e))elf.  7be^e  |pro<?eediQ^ 
deserve  the  deq>est  detestation^  ,    ^,,' 

*  Fourth  abuse. — ^The  polica  mnnerai  00  reeefringjaaaamMit  to 
Auonikon  witnesses^  put  themsalvaa  into  a  chairy^  attache  numhen  of 
false  attendants,  and  away  they  go,  aomatiaMS  a  -great  distfrnce^ 
to  deUrer  the  summons.  On  their  arnval,  whether  the  casus  be 
trivial  or  hnporCanl^  they  fkst  demand  fees  for  wine  and  flesh,  and 
payment  for  the  chair-bearers.  Then  comas  the  fee  for  the  ^uqh 
mons.  If  the  least  resistance  to  their  demands  be  made,  they  and 
the  chairman  begin  to  break  the  furniture,  raise  a  clamorous  dis- 
turbance, insult  the  women,  or  drag  away  by  Violence  tfti^'doaie^tie 
animals,  and  sell  them  to  pay  therSsdves.  His  £xcelienoy«  thara^- 
%Tt,  tlisalldwft  clMdrfr  to  poKee-mnnerai  «nd  ^eoumatide  dmh  la 
^ratefymfodt.  1 .;  m   u. 

*  fifth  abuse. — In  Canton  province,  of  late  Veart,  a  great  ^  tnftTfry 
dykes  have  been  raised  on  the  brinks  of  the  risers,  to  t^e'hi  Sh'al-* 
)6ws,  and  cottVef t  thedi  lo  the  porpoaes  of  agrieuhiire.  Thef*  fs  « 
ttasi  of  country  sharpers,  called^  8afiid«4WUidlerB>"  {who  eomitot 
themselves  wM  Qovemment  derka,  raiae  Jitlgwttdna  on  talaepra^ 
tences  and  ftdse  depositions,  by  which  meaaa'^ey  get*  tbe  prodte^ 
of  new  feiRdi-(kirtng  the  whole  term  of -btigBiian,  whieb  kftU  aioe- 
tittMt  l^rtena  of  aooree  of  yeira.    Hiey  havs) been' known  to"«al 
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:  ^4WfiMf>«f^Tli9  iNAcc^  lo  cbDtot^lttallfly^.d^teia.peodtot  ill 
ftfimto  i»H«M»  and  »pplf  tf ery  meaiu  ^  annoy^ticet  and  ukg^ 
|«ftiii%  Jbeftielb^lNriogUimi.up  tothe»«^^  Thui4'done> 
BMt  oB^fi  m.  tases  wb?ra  §reat.  cvimes  ore  Alleged,  such  .ai  murdor 
mdwbtiffy^biitaiao  in  ^uastiaDs  about  landed  pisopN^y,  marriage 
fc^-iQcwJaionnlly  t^  caujaa  the  doatb  of  their  pcuoiier^  aod  tbem 
walBod  km  <wwinitff  d  aaicidey  or  died  of .aicUte  diabase ;  and^to  aliy 
it  over,  compel  the  kindr^/to  Mceive  the  ieiiiaiiia.of  their  murdered 
l^ftium  and  inter  them.    . 

'  *  fievtnth  ahu$t. — ^Thi9  last  abuse  refers  to  tbe  exacting)  bj 
viofenee,  diaallowed  iites^  chiefly  in  collecting  tl^e  land-tax. .  Qnp 
detestable  mbde  of  extorting,  by  the  Govemooi^nt  ag^ts^  is,  to 
ieratcb  and  wound  their  b^^ada  ^  bttl^^  and  then  to  iostpeacht  fqr 
fcfeaiiig  the  land-tax^  and  wounding  his  ^I«je&ty'«  of^cera  sen|t.  tQ 
eelteet  it^  ivtikh  4a  a  capital  criine>.^e<,  ^6cc« 

'  Wc  are  sick  of  this  deldl  of  niisrule  and  dospotistn,  as  {weseoted 
by  an  authority  not  to  be  suspected  of  blackeiiii}^  Me  Gtfremme&ti, 

liis  I  "      ' 


prohibitions  will,  alas !  have  little  effect^  till  better  prrDdptoa 
are  general])'  disused  among  n\\  classes.  Extortion  of  disavowed 
fees,  by  vicflence,  is  what  aU  strangers'  who  land  or  embark  iat 
Macao,  arc  aunuaUy  inbject  to  %  and  not  only  straa^ere,  but  alto 
reatdent  senior  cotnmcrcial  agents  of  the  first  respectability*  a«a  ool 
eiempc  from  rude  aggrcBsba  and  insult j  by  eomieS'elid  the  lowest 
custom-house  retainers.  Happily,  we  are  tibt  UMidly  liable  jto  the 
^re-room  heated  to  sulfocaliou  in  anmmer,  and  to  the  'privata 
torture,  bepod  the  rigour  of  legal  tortur^»  by  the  basest  agenta  tf 
a  arwd  pobce^  Still  the  oauMa  of;  the  kgally.  murdered,  g^nnefv  ^^ 
|!he.iuvumviclsedatraiigled/r«rjriu)av%  DbQiddvnot  eooc^  imp  fQrgptf,^ 
Their  fate  speaha  vokkoiefl  against  the  2^aUve,  police  and  crioupa^ 
justioe^  and  refleeta.  but  little  h^oopir  i^  the  mother  countriea,  who 
aeem  to  care  for  nothing  so  distant,  prorided  they  obtain  teas^  and 
ttiMfeairtRrtntte..  .     >        ,      ■ 

Tortttte,  ... 

.  ^.Wlialbtr  to  obtain  ^nfeasions  of  guilt,  or  to  exasperate  or  pro- 
l9qg}the.pitriodtf.4teth^has  happily  beeti  entirely  banished  from 
|keilMi8h:iMe«^ai)d  baa  never  b^ea  adi^iitted  in  the  Governinent 
of  Briton's  deacendanta  in  tbe  Western  \^'orld*  Cbriaiendoju  ia 
Atady  exempt  fron^  ijta  injustice  and  cruelty  •  and  in  India,  too, 
wdar  Britmh  rule»  it  has.  no  place.  ~    '^^  '^ 

'  in  China,  thd  laws  still  p^iotit  ,it^lo,a  dafined  extenf,  and  the 
tnagiitrat^  often  inflieia  it,  coatr^y  to  law.  Coo^pressing  the 
widea  of  men  between  woodan  .levera,  apd  tbe  &gars  of  woooe^ 
"With  a  smaltt  apparatus^  <m  the  aaaae  principle,  is  the  noost  usual 
§tmt.  *  Bot'tkiBve'aaefnaoy' other  deviees  auggeated  aad  practised, 
<0uiiafy4O'kw»|  HUid.  in  evety  pait  of  the  ampive,  for  aoaae  yeaca 
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#iM^ aoeuMdi'  bflhvi^"riiiitdr  till  ditaO^ ibmtmA  fil 

%h6 tartmtkl  atasD la  dealhi  t^  esbtat-. aooiifesvkib  cfi faraikide f 

'  fended  an'at]|iof*M&eBd  hic  lug  .big^  Jit«iyy^a<|Bwftntote,rfto>Afae 
magistracy  of  a  Heen  district^  in  a  fit  of  drunkeniK3^'dlil9cbtcd  a 

.  fomg  tfDMvoiPt  hia  b^Mo)  daj\,  |(i  l^itQiitur^'bfi^p^uec^.bQ^ffUl  not 
iH^gyi}  tber.telui.)oC  V9mi(i  yfl^ck.  bfl  pb^.;B»gffge4(  to  ^N^cgiopipf^ 

r  >QC<»diftg  to  Iftw.ancl  usage*  Jii^iwtfnded  wifei.t<^biftfi|*^^ 

;  i:bciyo»f]gnia«*#.p^nae  WM.)Lwanfi».i.  He  ,*wl,WJ<ter:tbe,|fH;tHrc^ 
and  tbe  affrighted  magistxat«:^B^iw>4.ha<)g^  bup3ielf,  . ,  .  .^  ,^1 

^,1    '  Prisoners  who  Ijave  money  to  apcnd,  can  be  Jiccominqdiited 

.qjtfit'h  pnvale  ^partments^  cards,  aerv^ut^^,  xmd  every  luxury-.     Tbe 

,-pTJEO0ers'  drains  and  fetters  are  removed  from  their  bodies,  and 

suspended  against  the  wall,  tiU  tlie  boor  of  going  the  roiinds  occurs ; 

,   after  that  ccrenaaoy   is  overj  tbe  fettera  arc  again  pWed  where 

^^Jtbey  hurt  nobody-    Jiut  those  who  have  not  money  to  bribe  tbe 

•^.r  I  peepers,  are  in  a  woeful  condition.     Not  only  h  every  aJleviatiou 

yl^pf  their  ^ufTeiingB  removed,  but  netual  infliction  of  puni^hmcDt  \a 

.  .^fulded,  to  e^YtiDit  money  to  buy  "  burnt- offerings  '"  (of  [taper)  to  the 

p   god  of  tbe  jail,  as  tlie  phrase  is.     For  this  purpose  the  prisoners 

are  tied  up^  or  rather  hung  up,  and  flog-ged.     At  night,  they  are 

fettered  down  to  a  boards  t^eck,/wri?ta,  and  aneks^  amidst  ordure 

and  filth,  whilst  the  rats,  unmolested,  are  permitted  to  gnay  their 

Bmtfs!'   l^ts  place  of  torment  Is  proverbiiflly  tAllerfyiS^'rtMinary 

'  speecbi  '^  tef-Vuk^'  ft  term  eqtriVal^irt  ttfllbe  worst  sfense  of  fc^*W6rd 

'  "Hell/'  ^  "         "•  '  '^  '^''•''-'   .  ■      •■•'-  •'  "    '■'•'  '"  '■•    ''•    '  '■  ''••'•' 

''-•  '     •   '  t>ittle6ts  qfChinu:        '    -     '  ^' '    ' '    ' 

'In  nn  Qpipire  ao lasgi^  evfsry : pcovince  trf . whV)li  i«)Q^iiQ}t rl9  a 
liitle  k»gd9ni>  it.ia  n^i^.l^exfKiQt! a. variety  of  dialbel^t .  te  this 
part.of  €biQft<''we  i9»eili  with  three,  tbata^  spoken  ^tj&»m^j,  the 
M»»dariji>rtb^€9nMH»»  end  tbe  fkddea  dilleots*  Ti»  Maadmte  is 
.  tke>  faMigiia^e^  Qf  tbeConii,  iif  G^^eraiDapt  offi^^^^^rfftudvofi^ithe 
rlMFDcdl^  tlWH^ugjI^uttbe  f»QpHB^  It  is  ;8pciken 
in  Pekin,  in  Nankin,  in  Tszeechuen,  and  other  provinces.  QfhMdjare 

introduced' a  ^'^rtar-Qhinese.prommciation^  VThey  mtj  oh  soil )m  k, 
;tio.as,  to  nc^ke  th^  naip«  of  tbe  capital  of  CUjna,  ^eiobing,  opd^qipe- 
,times  Peijt^it^g,  instead  of  I^^kin,  or  Pekii?^  ,  And  thereJis  .a.^rt 
qi  vofin^y/^feng.  spoken  by  all  thpse  who  iphabit  the,  metcoiBqlis^ 
>ytic]i'i8.iipitatp4by  the  fashipn^tble  ihrQiigbout  the  eippire,.  ,  ., 

^  XheJFokiBii  diafeQi>.or  Ibat  eyokeu  by:ftbe  inhabitanta  <of  iK(>itten 
{m)wiiipe,  aadiby  moe^  of  tbe^aettl^rs.on  Ja^a»  and  in.  the^tniM'  of 
Malacca^  is  very  peculiar.    They  l)ol^•alllJ  j^waaUfiw  4lie;^liias8e 
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gbtim  lero  di(fciiM<^t&uUL4lie:MaliJhrhi)»nigiw^  bvUuure  amimkcr 
>ic6fimdiar j«or|»:  andofteAaoL  .MFirJidMlMtrat)^  m  fiogltfb.Mis- 

vDididnaeytififi  tiiisr4ii4eol,  ^bkM  tke:Jattc^ir  Sjumferd '  Qatteb 
^' jntaMcd^tn  ha3Ztei|K^iite&rat>Uie  Singapore  loalitutiDii.;  but-  bis 
^•ndeBtlv«LiidAlie.ti]n^eqnait  fi^ihlr&of  tibs  I&stitofeiioivjb&ve  puliuir.tnci 

*  ^^  «hn«  €^dtGW^l^i;  idrthai  of  tb«  ^twibee  iw  whlck  ;ifw  Hve^ 
'  ^Wiem  fitom  <tM&  MiftndaHti>  cfaUeily  iti  a  dlffmcenl;  pttSttcmd^tion  ef  the 

'  mM§i  ba^'  ihe  Cftntdii  d>dlet}t'ffj^proHdi«»  tiesflrer  to  Um^' general 
language  dftli^#itfpb^4bMi»4b6F6kkh.   .     r, 

'We  bave  debated  vnth  pursdv^  wbetber  to  use,  in  '^Tbe 
Canton  Register/*  the  Mandarin  pronunciation  of  words,  or  tbe 
'  ^pKSXtoh  di&tect,  atid'  fed  gteMiy  irtclitted^^  prefer  tb^  ktfef  -,  be- 
' '^us^'tte  peopk  tdio  come  mostly  in  tdtttaet  witb  TSuropeitns, 
'9pe6[kt>tiSy  tbisdM^t:  Ahd,'sbotdd  Ifr.  Morrison  kicceH  in  re- 
dteing^tbe  Canton  dklecf  to -writiiig,  WWcb  birfel  tfttelnptliig  in  an 
ri|rtijibfetie  Dfctfbnit^,  to*  6e  printed  itf  RSWftkW  lettertj,  at  tbe 
HbnbtirdBlcf  "CbrnptoyV  ptfess,  tbe  aetiifisHion  k''*it"^^?W  become 

•  comi^aratit^Ty  ^^aS^.  Tor  the  tnirftes  tjf 'ptees  H^  CRhia'  find 
^  IVrfteiyr^  *^p^n^''df  D^Atfvitle  attd^  DU>  HkTdt,  T^kT  ph>bW>!y 

baler'  bc'rkainedj' btit;  Ih'  trie  phyvrftfce  «f 'CteitwV/Khe  triataes 
'  <if  l)lac<*s;  in  <R^  'cotitoabn'  dialect  oT'the  =nefghbdurtHk)a,  sieans 

,V/  ;<|^Wiig;l?een:puigg^^  to  w!&,  ^)y  sej^^ri?!}.  of  ofl*ri  sub^q^iibers, 
tVt,,ft?!iu^i^:irfj^T|l^^  ^RHi<t  P^  ai^qepj^le 

to  the  public,  and  being  desirous  by  every  means  in  our  powir  to 
merit  public  approbatippj^  ap4.^tend,t^e  usefulness  of  our  paper, 
we  propose  in  future  to  publish  extra  numbers  as  often  as  our  cir- 

-  «bifltttimc»eji9  m^  |>e#mit;  Iif  thetn  we^  sball  eotttinue  otfr  cdmmer- 
>sirf  rem^s;  bat  ^iv«  ^  Price  Ctifrfent  bnly  cWice  ert^ry  fburteen 
'ttayi,  'aceor^g;  to  om  cfr%inftl  engagemettt.  '  Until  we  ndnmce 
fnriber Hi  <m^  imdmsAdtig;  amrf  our  m«E»hao)cal  ihemismre  rendered 
-  more 'GMnpll)te>  the'  eitti^  ntnribetB  ^i^  be  supplied  to  tftibscrfbers 
'jgntttB'^  iti  Wffi;  tiU  the  six'  n^onfhtt  at  'fitsrf  sfabseii^d  be  c6m- 

■'  '  '*We  haV^  determined  to  what  extent  we  sTfiduld'adinlt  para- 

'-'  ktkj^^  unfbidio^  the'  disgusting  depravity  wMdh  exists  in  tbe 

etlipffre  of  Cbjn£    We  by  no  meatis  search  for  suclf  ftings,  but 

'  ftaVe^oSiBited' Information  on  virtuous  and  pleasant  topics,  when- 

'  t^t*  fifobh  eaii  be  fbund.    It  is  our  object  to  fbrnish  a  faftbful 

picture  of  Cbitta,  not  only  fer  amusement,  but  for  mdrafahd  philo- 

stipfafbaK purposes^  thtit  the^M^titi  human  natmie^tiMiy  dee  how 

^R>iiisttations>  opMotas,  and  usttgei  0i  this  cQODtry,  qiei«te>  on 

'  'Ite'iiKffiikaiMlpMMrafrf'Sodety.- •   <    •  •     ••  i'' 
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perflciil  iafefa^tna  mmt-  fortb  by  tlnae  iwko  e«i  Hi|hlMkiaB 
Hie  MlfftMse  <tf  sodstjr^  ntd  iirbo-  seer  UMfi  oMlytin.asfiort.tif  ' 


*  The  diffusion  of  truth  is  our  ftiral  bbjet*t ;  anil;  te  db  iMsy  -^ 
ought  not  to  suppress  any  part  of  the  evidence  ^ich  conjjsjjefbrc 
US.  If  we  must  sometimes  narrate  abominable  actions^  we  shall 
not  do  it  with  levity  of  spirit,  bor  Ihd^icaey  of  language.  We 
cannot  please  all  taites^  but  we  desire  th^  appfobbtit^tt  of'Uril 
Tirfuous,  the  sober,  and  the  reflecting  part  df  mankind.  Wfceh  W* 
must  depict  vice,  And  tell' of  its  miseries,  we  would  heWh^  d^etiA 
apathy  nor  indulge  in  sport,  but  rather  blush  for  the' degiradafdad  *^ 
out  species,  and  compassionate  the  unhkppy  jperpett'aton  bf  oaflme, 
and  victims  of  guUt*  . ..  ^ 

State  Cerefn<mte$.  .  * 

'  On  the  5th  instant,  beii^  the  Mth  day  of  the  nKxm**  age^  ml 
eigbt  o^clock  Id  (he  morning,  «U  the  ofikeraof  the  city,  Iha  si^ 
ttMrcblinta^  Hong  mereWnts,  ^.,  were  assembled  al  the  CknreiH 
nor-General*s,  and  the  deputy  Go^nemor's,  to  coMgratolate  tliefii.ai 
feropenlog  tbe  geaiU  .of  office,. after  th^  ^ew  year's  hpl^d^a^  A 
lalute  was  teed,  thci  gt^tet  of  the  ^rei^t  obur^  ^upowq.  opex^  aii;! 
their  Ej^^lleneies  appeared  in,  fuli.  dressy  turned  their  .  &o^8  tp 
the  imperial  throne  i«i  Peking^  performed,  tb^gr^n^  ,3tate  cer^fponx 
of  homage,  and,  kneeling,  struck  their  ^rebeads  against  the  eaf^ 
thrice  three  times*  The  seaU  were  then  opened,  and  the  aecreta- 
ries,  derka,  &c.,  (lc.,  in  rank  and  file,  knelt  down,  knockii^  M^4» 
apd  congratulating  thw  Excellencies. 

^  During  the  holidays,  the  first  three  offioers^  tn  the  pi3dvinoe/<*^ 
viz.,  the  Tsungtuk,  or  Oovemor-Genenl  >  the  Tbouae^  of 
Soother  of.  the  People,  a  sort  of  J>e|mty'rGovem«f,..  and  the 
XaeoBgkwan,  ta  X«ader  of  the  Army,  who,  is  t^.Tartar-^Gefi^ 
and  commandant  of  the  giurri8aa»*Htheae  thr?e.  during  the.fffoea^ 
have  dined  akemately  at  eaeh  other's  bouses,  i^d  i»Mrou(^  ofleft 
till  aoidoi^it*  Not  aataafiad  with, th«Sr  they  haire  made  parties  to 
the  Whitecloud-hall,  behind  the  city,  and  Naoutsan  ''.  hothens^  the 
wine,"  that  is,  drunk  tmnultuoualy,  a  proceeding  that  has  greatly 
scandalised  the  inhabitants,  who  think  su^h  entertainments  iinbe- 
coming  the  rank  and  d^ity  of  these  great  people.        ^    .         \    ' 

^  Theve  i^  a.  new  J«dge  e^pedicd,  a  mos^.seviwa  tmn,^  nif^ 
naaoed  "  the  iion-&oed  ^  tiger>'*  who  will,  they  aay>  put  a  «tflp  tQ 
im  thMe  cafoiMiab.  The  «ew  HopfM>,  oa  Us.  way  ^rata-Ceucty^haf 
atopp«d  to  spend  \m  naw  year  at  Hangthow^  it^.d^omed  ^ 
liidky  to  eoler  an  ofiice  during  the.  first  moon  of  ithe  year,  and  Aer^ 
ve  few  ships  ja  the  port  |  heuf^  heha»  iotention»UjyTd«>kHr/^h^ 
imvals  which  umf  not  Mdfia  place  for, »  month-  Iti>/sj^ 
ntetaphonoally,  that  this  genUem^  ia  .^«qr  fhwvgr«v  wd^  y^ 
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fftif(iiM'ra'Vl!f  Inid  piA  to  totiiCy  liis'  appililii»  -*  jft^wiURHfiiilMd 
mtLt^o^OBtr^  tile  Htog  BMtehants  >gftVM  H«pleaMyil  otfoqpttion  4* 
tM'fior«rii0r^>^viio  holds  tlie  lieppo*«  sehU ;  but  he  bfi9 'Mtolvti 
to  do  nothing  till  the  Hoppo  himself  arrives^  when  the  digagrQfihU 
work  will  be  transferred  to  him. 

^'  .  '.  •  -..--  Tonr  round  the  City  Walh. 

<  It  is  well  known  that  the  Chinese  consider  their  walled  towns 
ill  the  same  light  as  fortifications  are  regarded  in  Europe,  and  dis* 
allow  foreigners  entering  them,  exceoting  on  special  occasions. 
But  there  is  no  law  against  walking  m  the  suburbs,  Usage  ha^ 
tiowever,  limited  the  Europeans  in  China  to  very  small  bounds. 
Some  persons  occasionally  violate  them,  and  attempt  a  longer 
walk.  Once  round  the  city  walls  has  frequently  been  effected,  but 
always  at  the  risk  of  a  scuffle,  an  assault  and  battery,  from  the  idl^ 
and  miochievoua  among  the  Native  population.  On  former  occa- 
aiDQs;  %otx^  of  thc^  foreign  tourt«(tt  have  retiumed  to  the  fostories 
Tdieved  of  the  burden  of  their  watche$  and  dolhefl.  An  Engiisk 
baroMt  was  once,  on  his  passage  round,  robbed  of  hj»  wadob^  aai 
stripped  ettfaer  almost,  or  entirely  naked. 

'  A  few  days  ag6,  a  party  of  three  started  at  six  o*cbek  In  the 
morning,  and  performed  Uie  circuit  at  aboat  eight,  with  impudity; 
The  distance  round  the  walls,  they  estimated  to  be  nine  miles. '  A 
few  days  afterwards,  two  persons  set  off  in  the  evening,  for  a  wallfc 
midcr  the  city  walls  ;  but  they  were  not  $o  fortunate.  They  werd 
violently  assaulted  by  a  rabble  of  men  and  boys,  the  former  of 
whom  pursued  them  with  bludgeons,  brickbats,  and  stones,  which 
not  only  inflicted  severe  contusions,  but  really  endangered  theif 
lives.  The  two  fiMretgners  were  obliged  to  fiikce  about,  and  fight  and 
ton  aRetnattly  tbe  dislanee  of  eever^  miles* 
-  ^W;^,  who  know  the^  hostilef  fedings  of  the  poputoitioM,  aie  iiot 
sut-prb^  at  the  occmrr^ce,  and  rather  coogmtuktc  the  tooriitl 
that  they  ^ffW^ted  their  e^cnpe  so  well.  We  notice  the  ofiair  to  pot 
6th<^rs  on  th^  gwird ;  and  (an  «he  Chinese  saiy)  if  they  should  git 
Ittto  a  similar  scrape,  they  cannot  bhune  us  for  not  warning  tbeaa 
of  their  danger. 

News  from  Fikimg, 

'Our  accounts  from  Peking,  dated  the  6th  of  the  1 1th  moon,  cdn- 
Imin  nothing  but  changes  and  promotions  of  public  Officers.  The 
l^M*t&r  Geneiteliasfnio  Changttng  bad  reoomrnended  a  larger 
htm^  of  metitorioiis  ofBcers  than  the  Empenvr  th4ydgbt  fit  t^  re^. 
Cognise;  hnd  Dhe  memorial  wm  rejected.  A  Deputy  Qemittiot 
tequesCM  a  particular  appointment,  that  he  might  be  nearhfS'OM 
Mo^er ;  bfit  tlis  Majesty  considered  the  applfea&n  a  had  precedent, 
aittd  Ihr  that  T^adon  iO^me  vejeeted  it.  In  8hant«g  pvovbiee,  a  H(Mt|i 
nigislMe;  subject  to  pblegm  ^nd  mebmchcAy,  hanged  htmsdf  one 
Mg^  a  -tod  t»l»  i»flfe;  being  Utf#iBing  that  hia  mUiaiely  4witb  eh»wli 
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be  published,  induced  a  secretary  to  report  that  her  husband  died 
mddeBl)r  r  of  lan  acute  disease.  The  troth  was  diseoveied,.  and  a 
9ttaq»ioi9ti  eau:ited  that  tbef  e  was  seme  secret  cause ;  buty  an  inquiry 
betO|p  instituted)  notkisg  of  a  criminal  nature  was  ieruiid  ovU    •    •  ' 

Revenue  and  War  Department* 

.  'Letters  from  Pekin|^  state,  that,  in  consequence^ ^-repeited 
•jpplJMtions  frqm  Naeemobing,  the  Governor-^Geoeralof  ibepn^ 
vinces  qjti  the  north-west,  frontier,  his  Majesty  hM  sanctioned  the 
extension  of  th^  teriQi  in  which  cpuuni08lon8  in,  the  wioj  and  civil 
3ervice  may  be  sold  for  another  half-year,  that  is,  till  the  close  of  the 
8th  moon  of  the  present  year.  Government  has  also  thrown  open 
4he  door  to  receive  volunteers,  to  superintend  the  transport  of  6up« 
pHes  and  an  monition  to  the  army,  in  order  to'  relieve  t^e  reguko* 
and  permanent  officers  of  the  Crown.  Those  who  wish  to  *'  throw 
in  their  kboucs"  in  thb  patriotic  cause,  are  required  to  repair  to 
Kanaub  profvinccv  (provincial  diaket,  Kumsuk.)  On  the  strength 
of  ihisinew  a^rang^ement^  a  Chinese  gentleman,  well  known  by  Eu« 
Kopean^  has  set  'Ofif.poet*haste,  to  offer  his  services  in  Western 
Tartaryv  Fopukr  rumour  has  all  along  aH&rmed  that  the  rebel 
Ghangkihur  had  Ru^iftn  iissistance ;  and  the  ^ntleman  referred 
to  says,  thdt  he  has  applied  to  Russia  Ibr'li  hundred  thousand  men; 
Dt  is  not  at  ail  improbable^  that  the  Tartar  pretender  had  some 
lUissian  oScera  tn  his  service.  Those  t^'fao  help  a  man  to  a  Arone^ 
natunfly  extieottci  come  in  for  something  good  i  atk[  t6  put  forth 
the  hope  oi  Itdasian  assistance  will  s^rve  the  Tebel*6  purpose;  in 
causing  China  the  expense  and  trouble  of  keeping  up  an  atlny  in 
Budiaria^ 

. ' '  Melancholy  Case.  '  i  y    ,  i  i. .  %>i 

'^  ''Similar  ones  said  n6i  to  bt?  unfrequcirt — T'rom  a  Correspondent.. 
*  The  sanda  on  Canton  riverj  formerly  occupied  by  jxior  boat- 
people,  arc  now  entirely  con  verted  into  receptacles  for  public 
women.  Of  iheae,  innny  are  jiot  there  by  their  own  conseut.^ 
]Samc  have  been  said  by  their  ]>EiTeiU:i  to  improper  j>er^QDs  by> 
mistake ;  »onae  have  been  stolen  Jn  childhood ;  and  some  have 
been  sold  by  order  of  Clo\  emmenl-  A  great  variety  exists  In  their 
circumstances.  Not  more  than  one  or  two  out  of  ten  wish  to  be^ 
there. 

'  In  AchiuMA  s  Bungalow  are  thirty  or  forty  proatiiutes^  Among' 
tbf^se  -was  one  AJk^ ;  ^be  wioa  a  native  of  Heongahan^.  In  . child* . 
hood  her  parents  aold  her  ta.beadoine$tics)av«$  at  tlieoge  of 
thirteen^  her. maHer* resold «bevj  by  mistake^.  tO: descend  to  the  river» 
8»d  become  a  prostitute. .  She  resolved  to.  follow  ihe  >viftiious{,.but 
found  npne  to  tescue  ber»  At  last^  the  49on  of  one  Waiig>>teta 
the  province  of  Honam,  a  youth  of  about  twenty  yean  id  ags^  waa 
belpved  by  her,  and  she  by  hkn.  They  covenanted:  jMver  to  sepa*- 
rate  till  thw  beads  were  while  with.  age.    fiiut  the  boasQ.of  Wang 
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watoidgid  aikd  Mtfeve.  The  ^ftMk  did  nai'^datfe  to  toll  bis  pmei^im 
l^ill',  Abe*t]o«ret9  vouU  not*  «ep«rates»  IkrpipasMd'Wway*  after ^ajil 
tin  theirpiitseimfl'empty  J  aiidtlien<itberbanprdgreidly«mbitter^ 
tlieir  existeDce.  Every  resource  baving  failed^  they  both  took 
poison,  and  died.  After  death,  they  were  found  in  each  other's 
Mrtiif  rn,  innipnmbly  linlrntf  Wang^'s  psrenti'heafd  6f  it«  -  -They 
eam^  and  irriqiped^b^i  the  coipseB  in  one  shroud,  placed  tbenaf  tin 
oiie  <U3ffin^  and  interred  likelta  i&  the  same  grave ! 

• '  ThiM  mdendhdy  <>ccitrn»ce  toblc  pl2u*e  onl  jr  d  few 
Chinese  La^gu(ige,         .      , 

. '  That  loiowledge  is  power,  has,  ainod  tbe  days  ^of  Bacoa»  been 
received  as  an  iucontcovertible  maiunu  it  must,  howevter,  often  be 
lUKkrstood  witli  certain  linitatioos  ;  for  knowledge;  under  iniuty 
circurastanoes,  is  utterly  unavailable  against  physical  force .;  yet, 
other  Oiings  being  equal,  knowledge  tdways  confers  a  degree  of 
power  far  superior  to  ignorance  $  and  knowledge^  like  M  other 
ppwer,  may  be  employed  either  to  do  good  or  harm,  according  to 
iixe  chafiKter  of  the  agent  who  possesses  it.  £noWkdg4  possessed 
by  tbe  virtuous  sum!  l^evoknt,  confers  pechapsia  greater  power  6t 
doing  gDpd  to mankiod^  the*  eitbar  wealth  or  office,  i  It^,%tbe 
first  pliM«,  ^a  great  benefit  to  the  parties  ¥^.>t>osseS8  it>Bnd  kt 
nves  n  great  ability  of  eocteodidg  benefit  to-othcrsbv  Tliem.iS'aif 
MMttact  or  general  knowledgev- wbii(^  is  unVveiaaUy  usefid^  Ibnty  tot 
be  useful  in  n  given  department,  a  .speelio.  kaowMgn.  becomna: 
requi^t^ 

*  The  unsocial  non-intercourse  feeling  of  the  Govemm€i6tS'  nftdf 
people  of  China  and  Japan,  has  long  b^n  considered  as  an  evil, 
both  in  the  floral  and  commercial  \|r9rld.  May  not  this  have  been 
perpetuated  by  the  almost  universal  ignorance,  existing  anymg 
Europeans,  of  Ihelatiguaffes  of  these  countries'?  Of  the  foreigners 
who  nave  visited  them,  for  the  last  century,  not  one  in  a  hundred 
has  been  able  to  converse  with  the  people  or  Government,  but' 
through  the  medium  of  a  few  interested  and  genemlly  ignorant 
Natives,  who  have  spoken  only  a  jafgon,  composed  of  a  few  words, 
to  expi'ess  the  names  and  prices  of  the  iarticles  of  commerce.  The 
simple  act  of  buying  and  selling  requires  but  a  brief  vocabulary^ 
and  large  fortunes  may  indeed  be  made,  without  knowing  the 
language  of  the  peiople  Miert  deal  with; •  but  that,  on  the' liberal 
principM  of  g^nenal  ooihmeree,  an  iiitimnte  kiioMi«%e  of  the 
langnage  Mftf  the  people  dealt  with  would  confor  ^n  usi^ul  power; 
ean  scnrbely  'be  dobbted.  It  is  remairkaiMe 'how  merchants  to 
OMhar  have,  forao*long  a  period,  remained  geherally  Inenpable  of 
ejecting  itkoruMition,  {excepting  thtt)ugb  a  narrow  ahd  interested 
medium,)  donoeming  the  jlroducfls  and  the  prioes  of  tlie  fnl^or, 
and  hove  *roniained  usually  ignorant  of  the  laws^  and  ina[titution», 
even  In  *ma«tars  nffecting  human  lifo,  except  as  interpreted  by 
malicious  and  time-serving  magistrates.    When  suffering imder  ex^ 
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IKsCioDS,  delays^  or  oapricious  extortions,  they  Iwye,  far  <he  moil 
part,  been  peifeetly  incapable  of  representing  the  facts  to  superior 
aatborities,  or  of  making  such  appeals  as  the  lawa-of  Ihe'kn4 
peniiitto  the  poorest  Chiaese  sab^ti 

"The  cailse  freqtientljr  assigned  fbf  this  state  of  things,  is  tha 
difficulty  of  acquiring  the  Chinese  language.  A^ktitg  thisit 
Chinese  is  noore  difficult  to  Europeans  than  any  of  the  languages 
of  the  Western  World,  that  circumstance  alone  is  not  sufficient  to 
account  for  it.  The  true  causes  have  been,  a  want  af  patVMM^e  t>n 
the  part  of  senior  merchants,  who  often  regret  too  late  their 
ignorance,  and  a  love  of  ease  too  incident  to  the  young  and  ioex- 
perienced. 

'  The  European  nations  have  generally  carried  on  their  commerce 
\rith  China  by  exclusive  Con^panies,  and  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  reputed  vices  of  monopolies  vi^re  sufficient  to  account  for 
the£u:tf  but  the  private  agents  in  China,  who  have  existed  for 
many,  years,  and  the  American  merchants,  who  have  bought  and 
sokl  largely,  have  not  done  more  for  the  increase  of  knowledge  thaif 
the  old  Companies. 

"The  Chinese  Government  and  mtrchants  have  always  thrown 
etery  possible  difficulty  in  the  way  of  karning  tlteir  language^  froiit 
a  heliejf  that  ignorance  is  Weakness ;  and  the  foreigners  have  never 
acted  ih  cdncert,  to  establish  a  school  for  Chinese  tunong  them« 
selves,  nor  have  they  ever  associated  on  the  spot  for  literary  o^ 
scientific  purposes.  Commerce,  literature^  and  ^cieticf;,  ha^e  aa 
yet  seavcely  ever  afforded  sofiieient  stimulus,  to  propel  isolated 
individuals  onwaKb  through  the  difficulties  of  the  Chinese  language* 
It  is  to  religious  zeal  chiefly,  that  we  are  indebted  for  our  original 
and  best  Chinese  scholars.  The  means  of  acquking  Chinese  by 
books,,  ^nce  the  printing  of  De  Guigne's^  and  Morrison's  Dicttoiia'* 
riasi  sod  <^'  Giammass  by  MaisbmBu,  Morrison,  and  Remusat,  are 
now  eousideraUy  increased.  The  Aogk>-Chinese  eollegtSi '  tooy 
affords  thejiidof  European  masters^  wfaidl  is  a  material  requisils 
to  a  beginner.  But  that  institution  is  at  a  distance  from  those 
wkoare  most  interested  in  aeqairing  tbe  languagi*  A  Luroj^tuo 
academy  in  China  itself,  for  the  acquisition  of  the  language  and^ 
literature  of  the  country,  is  stitt  a  defsideratuin.  Such  an  initUu-^ 
tion,  conducted  on  liberal  and  benevolent  principles,  would  afibrd 
n^Mt, important  aids  to  oommerce,  to  arts,  to  science,  and  to  the 
moral  well-being  of  society.  If  the  Autocrnt  of  Russia  maiutams  a 
college  in  the  Capital,  why  should  not  i he  united  foreign  commerce 
of  Canton  be  able  to  originate  apd  perpetuate  a  similar,  and  per« 
haps  a  more  efficient  institution,  on  the  souiherti  frontier  of  the 
empire  ?  The  project  requires  only  good  feeliDg  and  good  seD^© 
among  the  commerqial  community  of  Canton,  to  cieate  md  fualer  i^ 
Chinese  ^academy  for  foreign  students.  *'  KuQwh^d^  i&  power>^^ 
ynion  is  strength.*'  *        .      . 
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BAI.    StATVB     or    CbHKS,    FIiACBO    W    TBS   VbSTIBU&S    0V   «»i 
I^OBLIC    LiBBABT  AT  CaMBRIDOB  ;    WITS.  A  SbOBT  AcCOVHH  QW 

^  Its  Removal  raoM  Eleusis. 

Phttatch  ha  Terict, ' 

TftK  Wystte  ^femple  at  Eli^usis  *  wm  erected  by  Pericles  fbf  the 
tf6le<nnHfes  of  the  Festival  of  Ceres;  and  Ictinus,  the  architect  of 
thfe  Phrtherion  at  Athens,  composed  the  plan  of  the  edrflce.  Every 
thing  that  the  arts  of  Greece  could  afford  in  the  period  of  ihei^ 
gr^tesft  splendour^  aided  by  the  genius,  the  taste,  and  the  profusion 
ef  their  greal  patroD>  was  lavished  upom  this  building.  The  effi^ 
^  its  beauty  aad  prodigkHM  magniAmle  is  deteribed  as  exciting  ft 
dtgree  of  astooishiBefit,  wbiofa  could  only  be  equalled:  by  the  awe 
its  sandiiy  craated.  Its  materials  were  of  the  white  oMarbk  o€ 
Mount  Penteycos.  The  rooet  celebrated  men^  ib  the  varivua  ait» 
necessary  for  its  completion, .  were  employed  to  give  the  highest 
jjt  I  it  c  [ ;  o  i  i  i  u  U I  e  wor  ki .  t  In  i  b  is  wonde  rful  com  bin  ation  of 
taf^nta,  Phtdla5  presided  j  %  so  that  it  was  likely  to  present  b, 
monument  both  as  a  whale,  and  in  the  detail  of  ius  minutest  de€i>« 
rations,  \  of  wlmtever  in  sculptun;  or  architecture  the  world  had  . 
seen  most  perfect, 

^t  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  this  beautiful  superstractarc  fell 
a  ^aerificc  io  tiuthic  devastation,  ||  Among  the  ruins  of  Greece,  there 
is  not  an  exaii^ple  of  any  btiUding'  on  whieh  barbaric  mge  h^  been^ 
rented  with  marc  studious  eebeiue^  of  de^tructioQ  than  on  iho 
Temple  of  Geres  at  Ekusis.  It  is  ptobable  the  early  Christiaiit 
^ttibiiled  (0  eftiee,  iS  mC  to*Biuiibilate»  the  vcmains  #f  thu  Teniiie, 
by  the  d^teeMioa^  io  which:  they  faeU  the  riles  Oitffr  celebnoed^ 
Yel  neither  tlie  mvage*  of  tk^  Gkirtbs,  nor-thB  mistakta' seal  of  tto 
tQ«K»hefs  -ci  the  Gosptl,  hai^  ako^ther  availed.    Ita  destrayen^ 

i»fiiili      mil    '■     I    M n     ■■  ,1       till    I    ,       ■  I         «     M>      *%•¥*         ■■    i>i»  «!■»    n    midr 

*  Now  Lffprina»  ooiimttuig  of  a  few  hwls,  Ifi  miles  aorthwert  «f 
Aihent^^-r^aobeaa  fynd  Cjcufevr clL    ... 
t*^dU!tb«,  Ub4'9.    VUia¥.  In  Praiit.  Ub.  7-   BalifcLiii  PcrieL» 

Vol  Lp.  169,  

X  *  WhoHv  extriordiuary  poviera/  )iiiy»  QutotJlitin^  *wet^  m^ie  happily 
dbpla^cdiu  the  repi^eatiilioji  of  deiiien  tbau  moxtttjn/ — Quint iliaii»ub« 

licftpio: 

^  '  Tlie  genius  qf  Pbidia*/  says  the  elder  Hmy,  '  preservetl  its  supe- 
riority even  b  the  mtnutest  dettils. — Plin.  Hist,  hal,,  lib.  3(1,,  cap  6. 

11  l>unn|f  the  invasrlon  gf  Alarlc  iKc  Cuth,  wlio  pa,^Jied  the  straits  6T 
Tll^rfiiopyla.%  al  iTie  bead  of  200,000  men,  and  laid  u-asie  the  fijirest 
r^altnrof  aiidcnt  Greece.  The  whole  territory  of  Attica»  fmni  the  pro- 
montoty  of  Smiinin  tt)  the  town  of  Megwm,  waa  desolated  by  the  mardh 
of  his  army. 
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ignorant  even  of  the  arts  necessary  for  the  aecompHshment  tt^Mt 
woi^,  have  been  contented  to  hijure  what  they  were  nnaUe  to  M** 
move.  Enongh  remahis  to  impress  the  mind  with  an  idea  df  lit 
immense  magnitude  and  grandeur  i  the  pavement^  the  capHals-  at 
several  of  the  cohmins,  shafts^  subverted  and  broken,  bases  tmi  p^ 
destals,  all  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  «fe  stili  seen  i  Md 
many  a  mutilated  fragment  at  once  attests  the  lamentable  efifoots  6i 
superstition,  and  the  unrivalled  glory  of  the  arts  of  Greece. 

Thirteen  centuries  had  elapsed^  during  which  period  ttiis;  magni- 
ficent edifice  was  yiddiug  a  daily  sacrifice  to  barbarians^  when  it 
bacame  first  noticed  by  an  English  traveller.  The  learned  and 
accurate  Wheler,  in  bis  journey  from  Athens  to  Corinth,  visited 
Eleusis,  and  thus  describes  the  appeqiance  of  the  Temple  : 

'  The  first  thing  we  oame  unto  was  tha  stately  Temple  of  Cecu» 
now  hud  prostrate  on  the  ground^  I  oannot  say  not  having  one 
stone  upon  another,  for  it  lieUiall  in  a  confused  heap  toffcther ;  th# 
bottotiM  pillars  innrted  In  the  rubbMi  of  its  dejected  roof  and  walls  i 
and  its  goodly  eanrad  nnd  poliahed  ooroisbes  used  with  no  mi»e 
fcspect  than  the  worst  stone  of  4he  panrement.  It  lies  in  such  a 
rude  and  disorderly  nMsmer,  that  it  is  not  possible  ito  judge  of  its 
andent  ibrm  |  oi^  it  appeared  to  have  beim  built  of  most  beauti* 
M  white  OMvble,  and  na  less  admiiaUe  wgtk.  Somf  chapters  wa 
saw  of  the  Ionic  Order,  beii^  three  fcet  nhie  inohies  and  a  half 
diameter,  which  bekxiged  to  piUars  of  two  fcet  apd  eleven  inch^ 
diameter.  I  took  the  dimensioos  of  a  very  beautiAil  corner-stone 
likewise,  being  six  feet  five  inches  sc|uare,  two  feet  one  inch  and 
a  quarter  thicK.  We  observed  many  other  large  stones  among  themj 
carved  with  whi^  ears,  and  bundles  of  poppy,  bound  together, 
being  the  characters  of  Cere«»*  * 

But  a  very  remarkable  discovery  .was  made  upon  this  occasmn 
of  the  bust,  or  statue,  of  the  Goddess  herself,  r^resentad  by  the 
author  hi  an  engraviag  so  rude,  aa  hardly  to  he  recoocUed  to  the 
origmal  figure,  tfjt  were  not  for  the  descriptions  and  the  dimeur 
sions  whi&  accompany  it.  f  It  has  this  inscription  :  '  Simulacm 
Csaaais  IS^MmmutiM  wuASUMMtvm,*  The  circumstances  which, 
amidst  all  the  havoc  of  the  Temple,  have  led  to  the  preservation  of 
this  figure,  wiU. afterwards  appear.  In  lh«  mean  time  the  author's 
testimony  to  the  idcndty  of  the  statue  is  adc^. 

'Hard  bv,  a  little  more  south-west,  among  the  ruins  of  old  wafls, 
we  fbund  the  remains  of  the  goddess  herself;  via.  a  part  of  her 
statue  from  the  head  to  bdcnnr  the  waist,  made  oi  very  white 
marble,  of  admirable  work,  uui  perhaps  of  no  l^s  a  mp^ster  than 

■■I    ■  I  ■    I    ■        I       I  ■  '    ■,  ■    ■    '/•'" 

•  '  Wbeler's  Journey  into  Greece '  p.  ^,  428.  Whekr  left  Athens 
on  his  journey  to  Eleusis  in  1676.  The  statue  of  Ceres  wm  diseovsted 
by  him  on  Slvove  Tuesday  the  6th  of  February  of  that  year. 

tibid. 
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l^MBJt^ki  UlMQlf^  as  thai  was. in  her  temple  at^thc^a.  It. is  a 
o^lpssns^  at  ]eaat>  thre«  tioies  bl^er  thao  nature.  She  is  girt 
about  tJUfy.waiat,  4nd  two  belts  cross  each  other  oq  her  shoulders. 
Her  hrci^ts  4(ippear.  very  natural,  but  her  face  disiigured.  Her 
hair  £riieth  back  upop  hi^  shaulders>  and  is  tied  together  pear  her 
Mijc.  U.pq»:ha(iJbe^  iii  a  baai^et^  carved  on  the  outside  with 
Qhiateis.of  whaatfeofs,  bundlea  of  poppies,  roses,  and  vessels.  For 
it  is  she  that  was  said  iirst  tp.  have  taught  the  Grecians  how  to  sow 
corn  at  Eleui^is )  iiuJ  popples  wea^  dedicuti  d  to  her.  Pausanias 
pretends  to  be  forbidden  to  write  of  her  mysteries  by  a  dream  \  it 
beifig  held  ublim  ful  for  tiny  to  bear,  see,  or  know  them,  but  those 
that  were  initiated  in  them,  Jiiid  none  to  reveal  them.  But  Mlnu- 
tiu.s  Felix  knew  them,  *niid  shows  them  to  have  been  horribly 
wicked  and  diubolitfll,  which  was  the  reason  of  their  secresy."  1 
designed  the  statue,  perhaps,  weHenougfa  to  give  some  rough,  im- 
petfeetiddi,  of  it  but  not  to  exfiresstiie  exqimite  beauties  of  th« 
^ork;  'A  Heflti 'hfg^fer,  on  the  brow  of  the  MU*  we  fmiisd  a  large 
bas!sf6r  ^  statde  \\^hieh  we  judge  belonged  to  that  o£  the  Godde#0. 
Tf1iie^e'#hswrttteia  >ipoft  it  cmly  NOr'NlrifiilrQa  tsPOKUFtK  Noumiiius 
NigfiAuii,  PHest^  whieh,  pefrhaf^y  was  thematoevf  him,  thftt  erected 
the- statue.  But  that  whidi  is  most*  vnaar^ble  about-  it,  is 
^  srhfill  bas^o'YeMeirb,  repfes«titlng  the  prDoesaio^nf  perwf,  used  t# 
be  m^die^  by  the  Atheiifaais,  fa  maasory  of  her  going  fabetttihe^worliL 
In  se&r6!y  of  h^r  tfattghtei^  PVdsnrfUne,  stoleir  hf  IMuto  after  she  hMi 
Tighted'her  iort!hes  ial  Moant  Etna.  :  The  ^whotemoliitiido  cardcid 
flamb^us,  their  dcHM  AiiSfii;  and  to  tlHeiii  beidnged  oillcers  who^ 
they  called  Ao8oir)cbi;  being,  1  suppose,  the  chief  regulatdrs  of  that 
ceremony.** 

To  the  testimony  of  Wheler  must  be  subjoined  that  of  Spon, 
the  companion  of  his  travels,  who,  with  a  much  more  accurate  en- 
graving of  the  statue,  has  given,  as  might  be  expected,,  a  descrip- 
tion in  the  satne^entiments,  and  nearly  In  the  same  words,  as  those 
of  his  frienff  and  associate.  Having  mentioned  the  condition  in 
which  he  found  the  tenfi'pfe,  he  shys,  *  Nous  y  remarquames  un  cha- 
piteau  Tonique  Ifes  beatl  et  rtAediocremetat  gros,  et  lr  aeatB  dk  la 
Statue  dr  Cbrrs  de  tree  beau  iharbre  blanc  parfhitment  bien  tra- 
raillfc  ^  \nTt&6r  btoit  eTld  peut-6tre  de  Prkxheles,  comme  celle  qui 
dtoit  d  Athenes  dans^  le  temple  ^ui  luy  6toit  dedi^.  Cc  qu'  elle 
porte  sur  la  t^te  est  extraordmalre  -,  c*  est  eomme  un  panier,  autour 
dbqneisdBt^gtares  ilea  ^pia  de  bkd  avec  dea  fleurs,  parce  qu*  elle 
«^k»eas«gii€.ki  cuUuret4f  l(t  terre  d  ocux  d'Eleusis,  et  des  javeiles 

•  Thi^'FMestia  is  not  now  \»  be  seen  at  Eleusis.  A  report  prevailed 
at  Athens,  in  the  year  1801,  perhaps  without  foundatioo^  that  it  bad  been 
retaoved  to  Parma,  or  oae  of  the  other  universities  in  Italy.  Whoever 
Odmpares  Wheier's  rude  represeatations  of  Grecian  sculpture  witli  the 
originid  momjMieats,  will  perceive  and  regret  the  injury  th.6. arts  have  sus- 
tained in  the  loss  of  this  beautiful  has  relief. 

Onental  HerM,  Vol  18.  Z 
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de  pavots  qui  luy  etoient  dediez.  le  la  crayonnay  assez  faien  poor 
vous  en  donner  quelque  id^e,  mais  afises  mal  pour  vons  en  faire 
jooiiiprendre  les  beautez.'  *  The  author  then  proceeds  to  deacnbe 
the  pedeBtal  meniioned  by  Wheler. 

The  next  traveller  of  note  is  Pococke,  whose  veracity  is  pro- 
verbial, t  In  his  journey  from  Athens  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth^ 
arriving  at  Eleusis,  J  he  thus  speaks  of  the  Temple  and  Statue  of 
Ceres  :  '  At  the  north  foot  of  the  hill,  on  an  advanced  ground, 
there  are  many  imperfect  ruins,  pieces  of  pillars  and  entab^tures  ', 
and  doubtless  it  is  the  spot  of  the  Temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine/ 
'  At  the  Temple  of  Ceres  I  saw  the  large  bust  or  upper  part  of  a 
statue,  supposed  to  have  been  designed  for  that  Goddess  -,  it  is  so 
large  that  it  measured  at  the  shoulders  five  feet  and  a  half  broad ; 
there  is  a  circular  sort  of  ornament  on  the  head  above  two  feet 
deep,  the  middle  part  of  which  is  adorned  with  foliages  of  oak,  as 
mentioned  by  travellers,  but  the  face  is  much  disdgiircd/  || 

From  Pococke,  omitting  the  observations  of  a  few  foreigtieD^^ 
whose  descriptions  would  appear  more  like  phig^iari^ui  than  original 
matter,  we  come  to  the  work  of  Dr.  CLatidler,  of  Oxford.  §  it  is 
not  easy  to  reconcile  his  topography  of  the  Temple  of  Ceres  with 
the  descriptions  of  the  travellers  who  had  preceded  hiui^  or  who 
have  since  visited  Eleusis.  But  he  gives  a  long  account  of  the 
Mystic  Temple,*  and  adds,  that  the  sitL^  was  ijciK^ath  the  brow,  at 
the  east  end  of  the  hill,  and  encompassed  by  the  forireiaf^.  '  Some 
marbles,'  says  he,  'which  are  uncommonly  massive,  and  some 
pieces  of  the  columns,  remain  on  the  spot.  The  breadth  of  the  cell 
is  about  150  feet;  the  length,  including  the  pronaos  and  portico,  is 
216  feet.  The  diameter  of  the  columns,  which  are  fluted  six  inches 
from  the  bottom  of  the  shafts,  is  six  feet,  and  more  than  six  inches. 
About  three-fourths  of  the  cottages  are  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Mystic  Temple.' 

At  a  small  distance  from  the  north  end  of  the  enclosiu-e  is  a  heap 
of  marble,  consisting  of  fragments  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders  -, 
remains,  it  is  likely,  of  the  Temples  of  Diana  Propylea,  and  of 
Neptune,  and  of  the  Propyleum  or  gateway.  Wheler  saw  some 
large  stones  carved  with  wheat-ears  and  bundles  of  poppy.  Near 
it  is  a  bust  of  a  colossal  statue  of  excellent  workmanship,  maimed, 

«  '  Voyage  de  Grece  et  du  Levant,'  &c.  par  Spou.  Edit.  Amsterdam, 
1679,  p.  216. 

t  The  requisites  essential  to  the  perfection  of  a  traveller  are  said  to  be, — 
the  '  Veracity  of  Pococke,  the  learning  of  Shaw,  the  pencil  of  Norden, 
the  enthusiasm  of  Savary,  and  the  perseverance  of  Bruce.* 

}  On  the  4th  of  September,  1739. 

II  Pococke's  '  Description  of  the  East,'  Vol.  II.,  Part  2.,  pp.  170, 17L 
.  $  Dr.  Chandler  was  at  Eleusis  on  the  dOth  ef  March,  1766. 

♦  *  Travels  in  Greece,'  by  Richard  Chandler,  D  J>.,  p.  189. 
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Und  the  face  disfigured:  the  breadth  at  tlue  slieulders^  m  meamnod 
by  Pooocke,  five  feet  and  a  half,  and  the  basket  cm  tiie  head  Bbove 
two  feet  deep.  It  probaUy  represented  Proserpine.  *  A  tmdition 
prevails,  that  if  the  broken  statue  be  removed,  the  fertility  of  the 
kuid  wiH  cease.  Aehsaet  AgA  was  fully  possessed  with  this  9uper« 
irtiton,  and  declined  permitting  us  to  dig  or  soeasure  there,  uniil  I 
had  overcome  his  scruples  by  a  present  of  a  handsome  snuff-box« 
eootaining  several  zechins,  or  pieces  of  gold.*  f 

Such  are  the  testimonies  and  opinions  of  the  most  celebrated  men 
who  have  visited  Ele^is,  respecting  the  statue  now  placed  in  the 
pvblk  m)mry  of  this  university.  1^  their  authority  may  be  added 
that  of  Montfau^on,  as  given  in  the  translation  c^  his  work^  by  a 
kte  feUow  of  Trinity  Cdlege.  t 

'  A  trunk  of  a  statue  of  Ceres  which  remains  yet  in  the  Temple 
of  Ceres  Eleusinia,  near  Athens,  though  the  face  is  disfigured  and 
broke,  hath  on  its  head  a  crown  of  an  extraordinary  shape,  and 
whieh  seemed  to  rise  up  like  a  tower,  or  turrets,  before  it  was  in- 
jured by  time ;  the  figure  is  adorned  with  ears  of  com  and  fiowars.* 

Supported  by  these  authorities,  the  Abb^  Barthelemy  thus  al- 
ludes to  the  statue,  in  his  account  of  Eleusis  :  '  Ou  se  trouvoit  cette 
statue  dont  Y  ^clat  ^louissoit  les  nouveaux  initio/  || 

The  resemblance  which  this  statue  has  been  supposed  to  bear  to 
the  Cariatides  in  the  Pandrosium  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  has 
given  rise  to  an  opinion  that  it  represents  a  Canephora.  § 

The  statement  ol  a  few  fewsts  may  put  this  matter  out  of  afl 
doubt. 

1.  The  Canephorse  were  certain  Athenian  virgins,  whose  office 
it  was  to  carry  a  basket  called  Kayovy,  at  the  Panathenie,  the  Diony- 
sia,  and  some  other  solemnities.  This  basket  contained  necessaries 
for  the  celebration  of  the  holy  rites,  Mola  Salsa,  the  knife,  or  other 
instrument  to  kill  the  victims,  and  the  crowns.  They  were  hence 
called  Koi^fxw.  ♦  Meursius  gives  the  same  account  of  them  in  his 
description  of  the  Panathense  -,  f  and  Cicero,  mentioning  two  small 
bronze  figures  of  the  Canephorae  carried  off  by  Verres,  also  tx- 

•  No  reason  is  given  for  this  coi^ecture. 
t  Chandler's  '  Travels  in  Greece,'  p.  191. 

J  '  M ontfaucon's  Antiquities,'  translated  by  David  Humphreys,  M.A 
Vol.  T.,  p.  62. 

II  '  Voyage  d'Anacharsis,'  Tom.  V.,  p.  537- 
§  '  Museum  Worsleyanum,'  Vol.  I.,  p.  95. 

*  '  Archaeologia  Gneca,'  Vol.  I.,  pp.  226,  383,  422. 

t  Post  hos  Virgines  tequebantur*  cum  canistris ;  in  quibus  ea,  quss  ad 
sacra  facienda  necessaria:  unde  illae  Kan)(^poi  appellatse. — ^Hesychiosi. 

noi^a^TiKaimf^-^Meum  Panathojia&a,  cap.  29. 
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plaias  tbe  meafitng  of  their  spfiellalaon.  ^  It  is  4o  b^'  remarked 
that  the  wards  *  miuiibus  sublatis/  in  tbe  desoripcion  of  Cicero,  dis^ 
tioguish  the  Canephorfie  by  an  attitude  -which  does  not  correspond 
with  the  appearance  of  the  3tatue 'frotni&leosiSi  €eres,as  in  that 
figure,  was  often  r^pcesented  with  the  left  arm  extended.  Her  left 
ha&d  ^neraUyfaeU  ears  of  com/imt  'sotnmimes  a  patera.  The 
right  supported  a  sceptre,  poppies  or  fruit,  t  The  canisters  or 
bafiket$  of  the  Ca,nephQr9e  were  (dfso  filled  upon  certain  ooctasions 
with  flowers,  and  ,oth^f  v^fftable  .pi^^uqtJQns*  At  the  rites,  of 
Bacchus,  the  mora  were  Qt  gold>  and,  contained  fi:uit.  |  .  Cane* 
photian  festivfils  are  npt  yet  entirely  abpliBhedi  ren^aixia  of  ihem 
^re  still  obserypd  in  the  GiTeejk,Iri^nds.  {  , 

^.  Mitch  error  has  ariaen  from  having  confoUnded  the  Canephovfl^ 
with  >t^  iCwrriRi^i,  aodthis  ,cireunifltance  is  mentioned  by  a  scbo< 
liast  in  a  note  to  Oallimachua.  t|  .  ^F^pcram  confuhdmit  vki  docti 
Kfi^^M  et  Viirrofp^ff^nn. ,  Incaliathia'Mve  oanistris  portaibantar  flores 
et  spicie  inobilibua  vir^nibus,;  an  cietia  vero  a  muliiertbas  sacra 
Qjnystiea^'  The  )^4<pr4»f^»  were  emi^oyed  at  the  Eleuaidian  fsstivat 
in  following  the  procession  of  the  holy  basket  on  the  fourth  day  of 
the  celebration  of  the  mysteries.  In  their,  bi^kets  were  sesamin, 
carded  wool,  sohijo  grains  gf^  salt^  a  serpent,  pomegranates,  reeds, 
ivy  boughs^  a  sort. of  cakes  .called  *9o7s,  and  ppppies,  §  They  are 
distinguished,  therefore,  from  the  Canephorae  both  by  their  harden 
and  their  character,  l^either  does  tfc^e  description  of  thesm  corres- 
pond with  the  statue  of  Ceres,  which  beairs  pn  ito  brbaat  th€  Me* 
dusa>«nd  on  its  head  the  holy  basketyiiidorned  'by  ^ symbols^  many 
of  which  are  not  now  to  be  eKplained,  but  whieh  bear  evident  re- 


*  Erant  ieTtcuprix^tereB  duo  &Igua,  nQ(ijna^ima».>:enini  wraia  venufr- 
tate,  vlr^tiaU  haftita,  utquc  ve^tiui,  (juas  manibua  ^uhlati^,  sacra  qjiaedain* 
more  Athenieu^ium  virginiim  rejiosita  ,in  capitibu9  su^tlnebant*  .GancN 
plioree  ipea;  vocabantur* — Cicero  la  Vc^r^  lib.  4» 

f  See  the  Aurkjultie^  tingrHved  in  the  Ernestl  Blditiom  of  €allliiiachu8, 
vol.  I.  p.  i?32.  Tlie  !>rs  relief  fonfid  at  Athcn*  by  Whder,  p.  405,  Edit, 
Lond.  U}B2  i  and  the  variauii  TojircfleJUatiotr*  of  Ceres  in  Montfau^on, 
and  otlier  anthorb,  ^  r  '  .   • 

J  Archaeolo^a  Graeca,  v.  I.  p.  383.  ^ 

H  At  tbe  be^hmin.fi^  of  the  vintn^e.  in  fTi^J'Tslenff^yrarV'th^  young;' tm- 
married  women  are  seen  retuming  from  their  labours  at  fiim*»et  in  pra- 
cessioD,  bearing*  on  their  licatj.s  l>a*kcts  filled  niih  grapes  aiid  fli*w(*w  i 
the  vhie,  with  its  leaves  frdlin^  almost  to  the  ff round,  and  luiuod  ele- 
gantly about  their  persons.  The  iimse  of  their  son|r^  is  heard  frotn  ^far  i 
the  young  men  then  go  out  to  meet  fhemj  and  Join  the  chorus  lU  they 
enter  the  to\ni. 

§  Callimach.  Hym.  et  Epigram.  Edit.  Ernesti,  v.  J,  p.  233*  in^chol. 

*  Archseologia  Graeca,  v.  I.. p.  392.  The  words  of  Meur$iu;3  are, '  Et 
in  his  {cistis)  reconditae  sesamides,  pyramides,  lanae  elaborate,  liba 
multis  distincta  umbiliciB,  micse  aliquot  salis,  draco,  mala  Pumca,  cardo» 
ferula,  hederse,  plaoeata^,  et  papaveraZ-^MeaJreii  Eleueinia.  c.25,  p.  71. 
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ferenee  to  the  sacred  mysteries.  Asuong  these  ptinef pally  appear 
the  lotus,  exactly  as  pictured  on  the  Greek  vases.  *  The  gorgoti 
terrors  onpltiation  were  typified  by  the  Medusa  $  represented,  ac- 
oordiug  to  the  most  ancient  form,  with  the  tongue  exposed,  as  on 
the  medals  of  Pariuin>  t  on  se^'eral  pateras  and  lamps,  and  on  a 
smull  votive  offerings  lately  fomid  at  Ddphis^  and  now  hi  this  tmi- 
versity^ 

3.  The  statue  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis  was  distinguished  by  the 
kt»\a0(oy,  or  Holy  Basket,  which  she  bore  on  her  head,  and  which, 
during  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries.  Was  ciarried  !n  solemn  pro- 
cession. 8t»e  id  thus  represented  on  a  medal  of  the  Ptolemies  J  on 
the  has  relief,  engraved  in  '  Wheler*s  Travels  ;*  ||  on  the  colossal 
statue  brotight  from  Italy,  now  in  the  possession  uf  Mr.  Townly  -, 
and  on  various  antique  gems,  lamps,  and  vases.  A  statue  of  Ceres 
is  engraved  in  Mont&uoon,  after  a  drawing  by  Mons.  Le  Brun,  in 
which  the  KoXoAbi^  is  represented  plain,'  without  ornaments.  It 
holds  in  one  hand  a  patera,  and  in  the  other  poppies.  §  The  origi- 
nal was  at  Ilome.  If  the  upper  part  of  the  figure  only  had  been 
I — i  i     ... .  i...  --* — '  '  ■ '  ' •  "I  ' — 

♦  See  the  works  of  D'Hancarville,  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  &c.  The  capitals 
of  the  Ionic  columns  in  the  portico  of  the  Temple  of  Minen'a  Polias,  at 
Athens,  have  the  same  representation  of  the  Lotus  See  Stuart's  Athens^ 
vol.,  2,  c.  2,  pi.  11,  fig^.  1.  -. 

f  The  History  of  this  extraordinary  symbol  has  never  been  satisfac- 
torily explained'.'  Anti<fuarlans  have  been  loag  puesled  to  account  for 
its  introduotion  en  medals^  /C^ns,  pateras,  lamps,  &c.  The  Blensinian 
statue  proves  the  cause  of  its  n^ipHcation.  As  an  appendage  to  the 
breast  of  that  figure,  it  was  evidently  sacred  to  Ceres ;  and  if  additional 
proof  were  \vanted,  it  is  afforded  by  the  Parian  medals,  which,  with  this 
ima^e  in  froi^t,  have  sometimes  ears  of  coirh,  ttie  c'ornucopiii,  the  ox,  and 
other  symbols  sacred  to  Ceres,  on  their  reverses.  Hence  the  propriety 
of  such  a  representation,  on  pateras,  and  other  vessels  used  in  sacrifices^ 
on  gems  worn  by  the  priests  of  Ceres,  or  by  the  initiated.  Medals  of 
cities,  ackuoivle<l|rinfr  Ceres  as  their  protecting  deity,  woidd  bear  the 
medus£i  as  those  of  Athens  did  the  owl ;  those  of  Rhodes,  the  pomegra- 
nate; and  those  el  Chida^  "the  fpkanx.  The  practice  still  remains  in 
Italy  and  other  countries,  where  coins  bear  the  symbols  of  tutelary 
saints. 

Thus  fiir^  f^uppurttU  Ipy  uudcuce,  ^e  iMjvjuice  with  certainty  in.ex- 
phiiniug  the  cuuie  uf  its  appeari^nee  on  GrLiiui  antiquities.  Its.ori|pAal 
eixi^itit-^a-ti'^iij  avowedly  layst^ritms^^  eiiibrHcca  a  larger  field  of.  inquiry 
and  moro  Cuiijecture  than  U  eotu^Utont  uith  the  pre^ient  undertaking. 
AHmintjiL^  lUe  e^imm^m  ot^iniuti^  that  li  refiresented  the  head  of  the 
UK'du^^a^  Its  pcirport  hass  bi^cn  iilrcady  ::su^gc^l(:d.  But  if  a  different  ex- 
plnnatinji  wer*'-  a!hn\ri],  it  prciUably  emtiprtheuded  an  intimation  of  that 
principle  of  uhich  ihe  Goddess  Ueraeif  was  ihe  personified  representative, 
in  her  character  ofLiina. 

X  In  the  collection  of  the  late  Dr.  Hunter. 

II  Page  405,  £61io  edition,  London,  1682. 

§  Montfau^on,  vol.  I.  pUte  43,  fig.  4.    E^it,  Pans,  1772^ 
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discovered^  it  ncAght  with  equal  reason  Itave  been  called  a  Cane- 
pbora. 

The  beautiful  hymn  of  Callimachus  to  Ceres  opens  at  the  moment 
in  which  the  Ka\aeloy  is  descending  for  the  procession  on  the  fourth 
day.  *  The  women  are  called  upon  to  hail  its  approach,  and  the 
profane  to  cast  their  looks  to  the  ground,  not  venturing  to  com- 
template  so  much  sanctity. 

Ceres  being  the  same  with  Isis,  t  the  Ka\a0iov,  or  turret,  upon  her 
head,  is  in  itself  a  symbolical  representation  of  the  lotus.     Of  this 
we  have  sufficient  proof,  by  observing  the  various  modes  in  which 
the  lotus  has  been  represented  upon  the  heads   of  Isis,  and  the 
KoXo^oj,  or  KaXaBlavy  upon  the  heads  of  Ceres.  In  many  instances  they 
will  be  found  to  be  one  and  the  same  symbol.  A  very  ancient  and  re- 
markable statue  of  Ceres  was  published  by  Fabretti,  and  is  engraved 
in  Montfauqon,  where  the  lotus  appears  exactly  as  on  the  figures  of 
Isis,  found  in  Egypt.     It  seems  an  established  truth,  that  Isis  was 
the  Venus  of  Cyprus,  the  Minerva  of  Athens,  the  Cybele  of  the 
Phrygians,  the  Ceres  of  Eleusis,  the  Proserpine  of  Sicify,  the  Diana 
of  Crete,  and  the  Bellona  of  the  Romans.     Indeed,  in  proportion  as 
we  advance  to  the  source  of  those  opinions  which  gave  birth  to  the 
Pagan  Mythology,  the  confusion  which,  at  first  view,  seemed  to  be- 
wilder the  inquirer,  begins  to  disappear.     The  most  ancient  exposi- 
tors of  heathen  fables  teach  us  to  believe  that  all  their  divinities 
were  modifications  of  the  active  and  passive  principle  of  creation. 
The  Giver  of  Light  might  be  worshipped  as  the  sun,  and  the  re- 
ceiver was  rationally  typified  by  the  moon.     Once  in  possession  of 
this  clue,  the  complicate  labyrinth  of  Paganism,  whether  surveyed 
in  Egypt,  in  Greece,  in  Persia,  or  the  more  distant  eastern  countries, 
may  be  explored.     The  agency  of  light  upon  a  chaotic  fluid,  that 
important  truth,  recorded  in  the  ann^s  of  every  people,  and  result- 
ing from  the  latest  researches  into  the  history  of  nature,  was  known 
to  all  nations.     Hence  the  transition  is  natural  to  those  various 
titles  and  personifications  which  become  so  numerous.     Sol,  Mith- 
ras, Osiris,  AmmoB,  and  fielus,  were  multiplied  to  such  an  extent, 
that  Varro  relates  there  were  no  less  than  three  hundred  diflFerent 
modes  by  which  Jupiter  alone  was  represented.     The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  personifications  of  the  passive  principle,     llie  Magna 
Mater  was  Isis,  Luna,  Juno,  Vesta,  Ceres,  Proserpine,  Minerva,  or 
Diana,  according  as  their  respective  rites  and  appellations  suited  the 


♦  T«  KoXitew  KarihvToSf  &c.  The  old  scholiast  to  these  words,  relates 
that  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  introduced  the  procession  of  the  Ka\a0iou  at 
Alexandria.  (Callira.  Hym.  &c.  Edit.  Emesti.  p.  232.)  The  rites  of 
Ceres  were  thus  conveyed  to  the  coontry  from  which  they  cmginally 
came. 

t  Herodot  Lib.  11.  C.  59.  "lo-iJ  S^  hm  Kvrh  tV  'EXAijwv  y\«<r(rcaf  Arffi^rnp. 
Hist,  des  Inscrlptieitt,  vol.  16,  20,  21,  86,  87. 
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cuitOBis.  and  ttie  Jangiiage  a£  the  cotmtrks  in  wbicfa  they  were 
worshipped* 

A  representation  of  Isis  has  been  engraved  at  Paris,  bearing  on 
its  head  a  crown,  or  turret,  which  approaches  to  the  KoKaBlov  of 
Ceres  5  and  this  turret  is  distinguished  by  the  particular  symbol 
which  is  placed  near  the  vase  in  front  of  the  KaXaelov, 

To  these  facts  an  observation  may  be  added.  Historians  have 
offered  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  statues  of  the  Canephorce 
adorned  the  Mystic  Temple  at  Eleusis.  The  researches  which  have 
taken  place  among  its  ruins  afford  additional  proof  against  such 
an  opinion.  Not  a  single  fragment  of  that  nature  has  been  dis- 
covered )  and  such  statues,  when  annexed  to  buildings^  were  never 
single. 

It  is  now  above  an  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years  since  thia 
Statue  was  first  discovered  by  Wheler,  and  made  known  to  the 
world  by  the  publication  of  his  travels.  During  all  that  period, 
various  attempts  were  made  for  its  removal.  The  Eleusinians, 
whose  p^iperstitions  *  respecting  it  were  so  great  that  Dr.  Chandler 
paid  a  large  sum  for  permission  to  dig  near  it,  relate,  that  as  often 
as  foreigners  came  to  remove  the  statue,  some  disaster  ensued. 
They  believed  that  the  arm  of  any  person  who  offered  to  touch  it 
with  violence,  would  drop  off  3  and  said,  that  once  being  taken 
from  her  station  by  the  French,  she  returned  back,  in  the  night,  to 
her  former  situation.  Nevertheless,  different  ambassadors  and 
envoys  residing  at  Constantinople  made  application  fi[>r  its  removal^ 
and  failed  of  success.  Diplomatic  intrigue,  the  artifices  and  med- 
dling cunning  of  the  Greek  Consuls,  and  most  of  all  the  enormous 
weight  of  the  statue,  in  a  country  where  mechanical  aid  was  not  to 
be  procured,  firustrated  their  views.  It  is  well  known  that  Monsieur 
de  Choisseul  de  Goufiier  endeavoured  to  obtain  it  for  the  French 
nation ;  and  the  agents  of  our  own  ambassador  arrived  at  Eleusis  a 
few  days  after  it  sailed  for  England,  attended  by  a  janissary  of  the 
Forte,  to  give  orders  for  its  being  added  to  its  collection. 

A  short  narrative  of  the  means  used  by  private  individuals,  un- 
aided by  diplomatic  power  or  patronage,  to  procure  for  the  univer- 
sity of  which  they  are  members  this  interesting  montiment  of  the 
arts  and  mythology  of  Greece,  may  not  prove  unwelcome. 

The  difficulties  to  be  encountered  were  not  trivial.  It  was  first 
necessary  to  purchase  the  statue  from  the  Waiwode,  or  Governor 
of  Athens,  who  alone  had  power  to  dispose  of  it.f  A  firman  was 
then  to  be  obtained  for. its  removal;  the  attendance  of  a  Turkish 

•  It  was  their  custom  to  burn  a  lamp  before  it,  upon  festival  days. 

t  Those  wha^have  visited  Turkey  know  the  difficulty  of  making  such 
a  purchase.  Amou^  other  absurd  notions  which  the  Turks,  and  even 
some  of  the  Greeks,  have  about  foreigners,  they  believe  such  stones  are 
only  sought  for  the  ^old  they  contain ;  and  this  gold,  not  iu  the  form  of 
pre^  but  ready  coined^  fine,  glittering  sequms. 
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olGceFto  eofopoe  tfare  order;  andaveasel  capable  of  Gonveyui^.it 
aws^.  The  old  qua^y  of  EleUfiis,  consisting  oi  immense  blodia  of 
marble,  broken  and  disordeced,  re<|uired  reparation.  Across  the 
cbaspis,  where  the  stones  were  wanted,  it  was  necessary  to  place 
pieces  of  timber,  as  teinporary  bridge?,  that  the  statue  might  be 
conveyed  to  the  utmost  extremity  of  the  quay,  where  a  sufficient 
depth  of  water  would  admit  the  approach  of  large  boats. 

When  all  thes^,  preliminaries  were  adjusted,  which  required  equal 
promptness  find  secresy,  amidst  the  opposition  to  be  expected  from 
a  herd  of  Jdl«  (ind  mercenary  Greeks,  acting  as  Consuls  to  different 
nations,,  in  what  manner  could  a  foreigner,  without  any  mechanical 
aid,  expect  to  raise  a  ma^s  of  that  magqitude,  and  convey  it  over 
rocks  and  ruins  from  its  station  at  Bleusis  to  the  sea  ? 

Athena  afforded  a  rope  of  twisted  herbs,  and  a  few  large  nails. 
A  Wall  saw  abuuL  six  indies  iii  lengthy  an  axe,  and  some  long 
poles,  were  ifbiuid  at  Eleusis,  The  stoutest  of  these  poles  were  cut, 
and  pieces  miled  m  a  triangular  form,  having  transverse  beams  at 
the  \  ertex  and  bixsQ,  Wciik  as  this  miithine  was,  it  acquired  con- 
siderable strength  when  placed  oy  the  atatue,  by  the  weight  of  the 
transvcFise  lieamg.  VFitb  the  remELinder  of  the  poles  were  made 
rollers,  qv^r  which  the  miiLhine  might  move..  The  rppe  was  then 
nnwie  fast  to  eai:h  extremity  of  the  trims  verse  beams  at  the  vertex. 
Simple  as  ihh  uontrivance  was,  it  succeeded,  when  perhaps  more 
complicate  machinery  might  have  foiled ;  and  a  mass  of  marble, 
weighing  near  two  tons,  was  moyed  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  or 
Acropolis  of  Eleusis,  and  from  thence  to  the  sea  in  about  nine  hours. 

An  hundred  peasants  were  crilleett^d  froiu  the  village  and  neigh- 
bourhood of  Eleusis,  and  near  fifty  boya.  The  i^yisaiits  were 
ranged  forty  on  each  side  to  Wfii k  at  the  ropes,  the  rest  being  em- 
ployed with  levers  to  raise  the  nuichine  when  rocks  or  lari;Te  stones 
opposed  its  progress.  The  boys  who  were  not  strong  enough  to 
work  at  the  TO\}es  and  levers,  were  enijjloyed ,  in  taking  up  the 
rollers  as  fast  as  the  machine  left  them,  and  in  placing  thetn  again 
in  front.  ,, 

But  the  superstition  pf  the  inhabitants  of  Eleusis,  respecting  an 
idol,  which  they  all  regarded  as  the  protectress  of  tboir  fields,  was 
not  the  least  obstacle  to  be  oyercome.  On  the  evening  preceding 
the  removal  of  the  statue,  anjiccident  happened  which  had  nearly 
put  an  end  to  the  undertaking.  .  While  the  inhabitar^ts  were  con- 
versing with  the  Turkish  officer  who  brought  the  .  firman  from  the 
Waiwode  of  Athens,  an  ox,  loosed  from  its  yoke,  came  and  placed 
itself  before  the  statue,  and  after  butting  with  its  horns  for  some 
time  against  the  marble,  ran  off  with  considerable  speed  bellowing 
into  the  plain  of  Eleusis.  Instantly  a  general  murmur  prevailed  5 
and  several  women  joining  in  the  chunour,  it  wa/^ilh  difficultv 
any  proposal  could  be  made.  '  They  had  been  always,*  they  saicf, 
*  famous  for  their  corn ; .  and  the  fertility  of  tliq  land  would  cease 
when  the  statue  was  removed.'     These  are  exactly  the  words  of 
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Cicero  wit^  respect  to  the  Sioilians^  when  Verres  removed  tbe 
statue  of  Ceres  :  '  Qudd,  Cerere  violatdU  ovunes  cvUus  fVuctusqae 
Cereris,  in  his  loois  interitsse  arhitmntur.'^ 

At  length,  however,  these  scrupled  were  removed  j  arid  on  the 
following  morning,  November  2*?,  1801^  the  Priest  of  Eleusis^ 
arrayed  in  his  vestments  as  for  high  mass,  descended  into  the 
hollow  in  which  the  statue  was  partially  buried,  to  strike  the  first 
blow  with  a  pickaxe  for  the  removal  of  the  rubbish,  that  the  people 
might  be  convinced  no  cnlamiey  would  befal  the  labburers.  At 
mid-day,  the  statue  had  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill  above 
Eleusis  ;  and  is  the  sun  was  setting,  by  the  additional  assistance  of 
the  crew  of  a  Casiot  vessel,  hired  to  cbnvey  it  away,  was  placed  at 
the  extremity  of  the  ancient  quay  of  the  pori,  ^  • 

The  next  day,  November  ^3„  boats  were  placed  pjti^Uel  to  ^ch 
other  from  the  quay  to  the  vessel,  and  planks. being  laid  over  them, 
a  kind  of  stage  was  formed,  on  which  the  crew  could  more  easily 
work  the  blocks  to  the  ship.  These  being,  all  brought  to  act  at 
once  upon  the  njarble,  it  was  raised  and  let  into  the  hold.  The 
vessel  then  sailed  to  Smyrna,  where  the  st^t^e  was  again  moved 
into  the  Princessa  merchantman.  Captain  Lee.,  In  her  pass^ge 
home,  this  vessel  W{is  wrecked,  and  lost  near  Beachy  Head ;  but 
the  statue  was  recovered,  and  finally  reached  it$  destination. 


WoMAx's   Heart. 


Sav,  what  is  \V^>iiian'js  heart  ?— a  thing 
Wher*i  all  the  deepest  fef^Hngs  spring  j 
A  harp,  who!?e  tender  chords  reply 
Unio  the  touch  J  in  harniony  ;  ., ,  . 

A  wurld,  whose  fairy  scenes  are  fra tight 
With  all  the  coloured  drt^ams  i^f  thi>iight; 
A  bark|  that  i^till  will  blindly  n^ove 
fTpon  the  trcticheroufi  st^as  of  love. 
What  is  its  love  ? — a  ceaseless  stream, 
A  changeless  star,  an  endless  dream  3 
A  smiling  flower  that  will  not  die  3 
^  A  beauty— iand  a  mysterv  V 
Its  storms  as  light  a$  Apnt  showers  3 
Its  joys  as  bright  as  April  flowers  3 
Its  hopes  as  sweet  as  summer  air, 
And  dark  as  winter  its  despair  ! 
Cambridge  t'hronicle, 

♦  Cicero  infVerr^  lib.  4,  c  51.  The  removal  of  the  statues  of  Ceres 
and  Trintolemus  from  tlie. Temple  at  Etna,  by  Veires,  h  particularly 
applicable.  *  /fig  pulchriludo  periculo,  amplUudo  saluti  Mt^  fu6d  eorum 
demolilw,  ntque  a^mtatio peritfficitts  videSatur.'— Lib,  4,  c.  49. 
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Administration  or  ItmiA. 

Among  the  last  Indian  papers  received  is  the  following  Corre- 
spondence, and  remarks  of  the  editor  of  an  Indian  Paper  on  the 
subject  of  an  article  contained  in  the  *  Quarterly  Review  ;*  which 
appears  to  lis  to  be  of  sufficient  general  interest  to  be  adopted,  more 
especially  as  it  contains  strictures  on  a  Publication  of  such  exten- 
sive circulation  and  corresponding  influence  in  England,  as  that 
Periodical : 

'  To  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review, 

'  Sir, — ^We  Indians  are,  perhaps,  a  '^  genus  irritabile,"  and,  it  may 
be,  that  the  delicacy  of  our  skins,  under  any  remarks  bearing  the 
appearance  of  censure,  is  somewhat  morbid  j  but,  at  the  same  time, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  of  late  years,  we  have  enjoyed  very  excel- 
lent opportunities  of  exercising  the  virtues  of  patience  and  humility  j 
whilst  the  vituperation  that  has  been  leveUed  by  writers  of  every 
party,  by  "  The  Quarterly,"  "  Edinburgh,"  and  "  Westminster  Re- 
view,'* by"Blackwood,""TheMonthly,"and'"rhe  Oriental  Herald," 
against  the  system  which  we  administer,  has  almost  always  been  qua-* 
lifted,  (with  no  little  inconsistency,)  by  warm  acknowledgments  *^  of 
the  very  extraordinary  merits  of  the  Company's  Servants  as  a  body." 

'  Supposing  that,  as  a  body,  we  really  possess  the  ^^  extraordinary 
merits  "  imputed  to  us,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  we  could 
have  fallen  into  the  gross  mistakes  and  countless  absurdities  of 
which  we  have  been  accused  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  if  we  have  been 
really  guilty  of  the  errors  and  blunders  in  question,  we  are  much 
more  deserving  of  summary  dismissal  for  incompetency,  than  of  any 
credit  for  "  extraordinary  merits."  I  do  not  see  how  those  who  speak 
in  the  highest  terms  upon  general  conduct,  and  yet  find  fault  with 
every  thing  that  we  have  done,  or  are  doing,  are  to  escape  from  the 
dilemma ;  unless  it  be  supposed,  that,  in  every  department  of  the  Go- 
vernment, there  is  some  one  mischievous  fellow,  (a  very  incarnation 
of  the  principles  of  misrule  and  confusion,)  who  employs  himself 
by  night  in  unravelling  the  web  which  his  brother  servants,  (the 
men  of  *'  extraordinary  merits,")  have  woven  by  day,  and  whose 
malevolent  exertions  have  been  able  to  counteract  all  the  honest 
efforts  which  the  Government  and  its  officers  have  been  making, 
since  the  days  of  Comwallis,  for  the  firm  establishknent  of  British 
power,  and  the  general  improvement  of  the  country  and  its  inha- 
bitants. It  is  not  in  any  one  branch,  nor  in  any  one  of  the  subor- 
dinate ramifications  of  all  the  branches  of  GoverniaeBt,  that  the 
errors  are  said  to  exist ;  not  only  is  the  police  inefficient^  but  the 
oourts  of  civil  justice  require  revision  3  not  only  is  the  constitution  of 
our  native  army  defective,  but  the  whole  8Q»y  ki  disposed  in  such  a 
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m$iBAei,  that  we  have  no  troops  "  at  aU/'  to  meet  invasion  in  th« 
only  qnarter  from  which  it  can  be  apprdiended ;  and^  besides  all 
these,  it  seems  to  be  implied^  that  roads  and  canals^  the  means 
of  physical,  and  school>  and  church  establishments,  the  mainsprings 
of  moral  improvements^  have  been  sufficiently  provided  for,  or  at- 
tended to.  If  this  be  a  faithful  abridgment  of  the  statement  in  the 
latter  part  of  fifth  article  of  the  "  Quarterly  Review'*  for  June 
last,  and  if  the  picture  there  drawn  be  a  correct  representation  of 
the  present  state  of  British  India,  every  member  of  the  Government, 
from  the  Governor-General  down  to  the  youngest  writer,  deserves 
rather  to  be  cashiered  for  gross  incapacity,  or  wilfiil  mal-administra- 
tion,  than  to  be  spoken  of  with  common  tolerance^  much  less  in  the 
language  of  encomium. 

'  I  have  really  a  desire  to  avoid  petulance,  more  especially  as  my 
object  is  not  to  irritate,  but  to  gain,  and  I  am  sure  such  are  the 
feelings  of  my  brother  servants  towards  their  countrymen  at  home  > 
but  those  who  have  spent  the  best  years  of  their  lives,  and  worn 
down  both  mind  and  body,  in  zealous  and  unremiting  exertions  in 
their  several  spheres  of  action,  and  according  to  their  respective 
talents^  power,  and  opportunities,  to  sustain  the  honour  of  the  Bri- 
tish name^  and  to  elevate  and  render  happy  their  Indian  fellow-sub- 
jects, cannot  but  feel  some  degree  of  excitation  and  annoyance,  when 
one  who  has  never  shared  the  dangers  aud  difficulties  of  the  field, 
comes  forward,  with  his  pouncct-box  in  his  hand,  to  hold  forth,  like 
a  waiting  gentlewoman^  upon  their  oversights  and  errors.  The 
vexation  is  still  less  tolerable,  when  these  imperfections  in  system, 
or  failures  in  operation,  are  paraded  before  the  English  public,  as 
the  discoveries  of  the  home-bred  writer,  and  their  cure  or  obviation 
is  spoken  of  as  objects  of  future  attention,  in  a  tone  which  implies 
that  nothing  has  of  late  years  been  done,  or  is  now  doing,  with  that 
purpose ',  whilst  we  "  children  of  the  sun  "  are  conscious  that  these 
very  subjects,  in  all  their  bearings,  have  been  for  years  uppermost 
in  our  daily  thoughts,  and  that  all  the  talent  and  industry  that  can 
be  selected  from  the  body  of  "  extraordinary  merit,"  are  at  this  mo- 
ment, as  they  have  long  been,  engaged  in  constant  and  unwearied 
exertions  to  devise  and  apply  the  means  of  remedy  and  improve- 
ment. 

'  In  what  quarter  of  the  globe,  '*  ubi  gentium,"  is  the  system  in 
operation  of  which  even  practical  men,  to  say  nothing  of  theorists 
and  Benthamites,  do  not  perceive  the  defects  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
who  is  ignorant  that  machinery,  whether  moral  or  physical,  may 
look  well  upon  paper,  which,  in  practice,  cannot  move  from  its  own 
weight  or  friction  ? 

'  We  shoukl  think  but  lowly  of  the  candour  and  good  sense  of 
the  person  who  might  vilipend  poor  Robinson  Crusoe  for  not  build-* 
ing  a  more  ship-shape  boat,  or  a  more  elegant  wheelbarrow,  wil* 
fully  shutting  his  eyes  against  the  fad,  that  those  tasks  were  achieved 
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wUh  no.  better  toc^wthan  &  broad.axe>a  hammor>  airi , a  bfoken 
gimUet}  but.it  $eeius  iht  fiisbion  to  mftke  Qo^dkiiWance.foriptte 
unsupplied  wants^nd  insuperable  obstacles.  •  We  toil  tuid  fitniggla 
on  in  our  vocation  $  it  ia  evident. that. epmeUung  muat be  done,. Add 
we  bavc  little  time  and  leisure  to  cboose  between  altermittie^;  b«t^ 
TV  hen  we  have  turned  our  back  upon  -what  bas  gone  by,  (being 
always  too  iweessiintly  occufiicd  by  ibe  pre^sence  aiid  jjroS}*ect&  of 
emergcnde**,  ti>  speculate  upoD  tbe  pustj),and  are  ]^re^sin^  forwurd 
to  uew  object.?,  up  starts  a  reviewer  upon  our  truck,  like  tbe  unfor- 
tunate twm  brollier  mIio  %vas  bom  ba!f  an  hour  loo  lute^  and  never 
caugbt  up  during  a  life  of  seventy  years,  *o  ^n^  ihei^riQA  upon  in- 
adluthms  that  bavc  ceased  to  exist,  or  to  d^l^s^t^t-ate  n  sUte  of  tljiji|,^ 
wbidi  bas  no  present  l>ein^'  beyond  his  own  pineal  gland-  liut  it  is 
never  suspected  that  aa  Indiaa  Government  may  luivc  but  a  fbuice 
of  eviU,  still  less  that  it  is  eotiseions  of  its  own  deJicieaci^s,  y>trangc 
as  it  luav  appear,  it  is,  nevertheTe.Hs,  so,  We  know  that  our  police 
is  capable  of  being  rendered  more  erticieai,  hut  does  tlie  author  q^; 
article  five  k ! \o\v  t h e  c h arae t e r  ij f  lb e  ex eei it » v e  in;^  1  r u  lu ep C,s  wh iejj^  j 
oiur  magistrates  are  unavoidably  compelled  to  employ }  Agaiii^ . 
does  that  gentleman  know  bo>v  iiiueb  our  Native  ^ubject^  may  be 
happy  to  baxardi  in  the  i?hapc  v(  security  of  property^  for  the  sjik^^, 
of  bemg  exeoipted  from  espionage^  the  ble^^iujjs  of  domiciliary  | 
visits  J  and  other  liappy  roneomitants  (particularly  agreeable  to  our, 
Oriental  people)  of  >\'lia^  is  called  a  vigorous  an^  eliicitnt  police! ' 
Tfce  good  pci^ple  should,  in  common  to  ode:?  ty,  look  to  the  state  oif 
their  own  ealeadar^  ;  exert  themselve]^  to  bring  to  pauif)hmeu^  ^uuiC^ 
few  of  tile  patriotic  gentlemen  who  di^iiltercstedly  assist  tb<*  old 
Lady  in  Tread  needle-street  ia  the  uuinufacture  of  l^auk-notes,  (iu;  , 
stead  of  having  the  poor  wretches  who  pa^s  them  ;)  and  reckon  up 
i)ow^  many  poachers  are  shot  by^me-ke^per.^,  and  bow  many  game- 
kee^K^r^  arc  beaten  to  death  b\'  |K>rtchcrs,  in  the  cour.H^  of  tbe  year ; 
before  they  sally  forth ,  '  in  a  iran&j>ort  of  universal  pbilsntUropy,^  ' 
toasgist  tbeir  bretbem  in  the  East  in  the  fa-^k  of  l^gisilating  for  and  ' 
protecting  a  people,  a  knowledge  of  whose  habits,  tntinincrs.  tmd  iu- i 
Btituiions,  it  ntt|uires  a  lifetime  of  laboufr  to  aeqtitre.  '  ^ 

RaJllery  apart,  does   the  author  of  the  articli?  m  (juc^tipn  bel^eveJ^,, 
that  the  Indian  Administration,  and  it^  executive  officers,  in  the  de- ^^ 
part  men  t  of  police  a  fid  criminal  ju?sticc,  are  resting'  upou  tbelr  oars^ , 
letting  '  the  world  slide  ^*  and  so  deeply  wrapt io  the  slumber  of  the*-^ 
sluggard  that  tbe>  caa  only  be  awakened  to  ^  «^ensc  of  iheir  dutie*, , , 
in  that  branch  of  Government  by  a  ftvv  meagre  liinis.  with  regard  to 
their  watits  and  imjierfectioiiscarelesdy  thrown  ia  {.'jomewbat,  as  I 
canUot  heTj>  thinkingi  in  the  tone  of  ibe  true  excjui^ite  who  inflietcdj 
bis  advice  and  observations  upon  Hotspur)  at  the  eli>fe  of  an  article  , 
upon   the  thrcadlmre,  worn-out  subject  c>f  a  Itussian  I'nvaaion  of 
Hindoostan^    Have  we  come  to  this  ?   Have  Conjwallis,  Wellesleyj 
Hasting?,  the  Stracheys,  Colebrokes,  and  a  hundred  others,  toiled  to 
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no  better  ]iiiirpo3e;'  thftVi  that  Ihfe  result  of  their  ktbotits  shoruld  b^ 
dnposed  of  m  <>ne  »canty  page  of  ^  The' Qirafterly ^Review/  by  » 
writer  tooy  who^  as  I  will  presently  cdrtviiice  you;  Sir,  wr  wretohettty 
liiisfnfomied  with  regund  to  the  very  siabject  tb  which  his  observa- 
tions are  princrrpialiy'dire^ted  >  •    •  -    •  ' 

Aty  letter  would  ai^sume  the  apjjearance  of  a  volume,  and  I  should 
not  be  able  to  let  yoa  ofT  under  a  dozen  lippcndtecs  und  9Utem:*nts, 
figured  iiiid  other  wise,  if  I  thm»^ht  it  ucceassary  to  prove,  iu  thi^ 
place,  tbat  the  improvement  of  the  police,  and  of  the  administratioo 
of  criminal  justicej  has  been  most  rapid,  and  Is  at  this  moment  pro- 
f^ressir^.  Not  only  have  great  exertions  beeo  made;  but,  in  spite 
of  every  obstacle^  the  in^ullicient  number  oif  the  Civil  Serviee^ — I  be 
apathy  of  tlie  great  body  of  the  people,— and  the  wretched  moral 
eharatter  of  the  Native  exeuutivt*  olliecrs, — thosecTtertjan^bavCi  to 
a  very  gratifying  extent,  been  crowned  witli  success.  But  no  one 
denies,  that  much,  very  mucbt  remains  to  be  done;  and  no  o^ie  u 
looking  behind  him,  or  cont  em  plating  repose.  Muny  able  heads^. 
honest  heart?,  and  active  energies j  arc  straining  every  nerve  in  th^ 
race  of  improvement  and  amelioration.  1  mu  sure  that  the  spur  in 
not  required,  at  any  rate  its  wanton  itiflietiou  upon  willing  minds  is 
most  eaniestly  to  be  deprecated  :  the  civilians  of  Bengal  demand 
nothing  more  than  'a  fair  ffeld  a*id  no  favour  i  but  they  solemnly 
protest  against  being  judged,  at  tins  time  of  day,  upon  the  evidence 
contained  in  the  tjth  Keport, — a  hardship  of  which  Ihey  have  too, 
often  to  complain.  It  would  be  ju^t  as  reasonable  to  hold  the  pre- 
sent British  Ministry  answerable  for  the  Walcheren  expedition,  or  . 
to  saddle  upon  my  Lord  Goderich  the  luminous  financial  arrange- 
ments of  Mr.  Nicholas  Vans  it  tart. 

Vet  the  ludian  Oovernmeut  is  called  up,  year  after  year,  to  stand 
its  iri;J  uposu  chajges  of  twenty  years*  standing,  founded  on  a  state 
of  things  which  ha^  Iqwg  ceased  to  exist.  Strachey  aoATytler  are 
referred  to  without  moderalipn  or  mercy  j  Mr.  James  Stuart  is 
quoted  ^  eviUemje  of  tl>e  prevalence  of  decoity  in  Kisbeunuggur ; 
(the  essayist  takin*^  it  for  ^rauicdj  that  police  and  crime  in  that  disi- 
trjct  have  remained  ht  stfilu  i^uo  since  1808  i)  and  an  editor,  who 
professes  to  be  peculiarly  wt^ll  qualified  to  discuss  subjects  con- 
nccfifed  w^itb  the  tTovernment  of  Indita,  very  gravely  accuses  us  (pub- 
licans and  sinners  With  a  vengeance)  of  extorting  from  the  wretched 
Kyot^  riifie-tennjs  of  the  prfKlnce  of  the  soil.*  It  may  not  be  necessary 
to  ri^fiite  the  last  absurdity  with  the  same  solemnity  with  which  it  is 
advanced  5  but  I  forttir^ately  possess  the  means  of  proving  to  the 
conviction  of  your  contributor,  if  facts  have  any  w^eight  with  him, 
tlitLl  the  efficiency  of  our  police  ii:is  increased  within  the  last  fifteen 
or  erghteen  1  ears  to  an  eitetit  ^r  which  it  might  be  difficult  to  find 
a  parrtlid  ia'the  n>stl  :      -^* 

'>    .  '    ■■  — ' — ' — wrr- — '    .  .    . ■ —^ ■ ^ 

*  '  Oriental  Herald.' 
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You  are  doubdess  aware^  Sir,  that  gang-robbery  (decotly)  haa 
long  been  tiie  peculiar  scourge  of  the  difitricta  of  Bengal  Proper,  to 
which,  comparatively  speaking,  it  is  eonfined ;  and  that  the  district 
of  Kishennuggur,  above  mentioned,  was  formerly  notin-ioua  as  the 
principal  qfficina  of  the  perpetrators  of  those  enormities.  The 
subjoined  statement  will  demonstrate  that  our  officers  of  police  have 
done  something  in  that  quarter  towards  the  suppression  of  the  for- 
midable crime  in  question  -,  and  that  Sir  James  Stuart's  often  quoted 
taunt  is  not  applicable  to  the  present  day.  ^ 

.    Number  of  gang-robberies  committed  in  the  district  of  Kishen* 

nugur  : 

1803 162  1819 23 

1804 130  1820 28 

1805 162  1821 11 

1806 273  1822 12 

1807 154  1823 11 

1808 329  1824 10 

I  annex  proof  that  the  improvement  has  been  general;  that  the 
remedy  has  been  applied  to  the  constitution,  not  to  the  topical  sore. 

Number  of  gang-robberies  conunitted  in  the  Lower  Provinces, 
including  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Calcutta,  Dacca,  Moorshedabad, 
and  Patna  Courts  of  Circuit ; 

1823 203 

1824 201 

1825 154 

or  less  than  lialf  the  number  perpetrated  in  the  single  district  of 
Kishennuggur  seventeen  years  before.  If  your  contributor  thinks 
it  worth  while  to  make  inquiries  in  the  proper  quarter,  he  may  con- 
vince himself  that  improvement  in  the  department  of  police  has  not 
been  confiried  to  the  suppression  of  decoity. 

But  a  revision  of  the  courts  of  justice  is  required.  It  is  grievous 
to  be  so  pestered  by  the  truism  of  a  poppinjay,  who 

'  Sports  his  small  beer  with  the  air  of  a  chap. 
Who  believes  it  himself  an  axceedin^^  strong  tap/ 

and  who  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  inform  the  world,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  quarter  of  the  19th  century,  that  the  civi- 
lisation and  prosperity  of  a  country  mainly  depend  on  the  rapidity  of 
communication  and  facihty  of  intercourse.*  Really,  Sir,  this  is  an 
observation  which  I  should  have  rather  expected  to  fall  from  the 
pen  of  a  writing-master,  together  with  *  evil  communications  cor- 

•  '  In  the  department  of  the  police,  the  Review  is  no  less  mortifying. 
For  a  very  long  period,  our  unhappy  subjects  have  been  the  victims  of 
atrocities,  of  which  language  could  offer  only  a  feeble  portraiture ;  and 
these  horrors  have  been  most  prevalent  in  districts  which  have  been 
longest  under  British  authority,  and  are  nearest  fo  the  metropolis  of  the 
empire.'    But  Mr.  James  Stuart  was  a  pessimist  of  the  first  water. 
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rapt  good  maimert/  and  the  like,  than  from  that  of  a  eomtribator  to 
'  The  Quarterly  Review.'  It  may  be  interesting  to  him  to  know, 
however,  that  the  Governof-rGeneral  in  Council  has  been  so  rnuoh 
impressed  with  the  solidity  as  well  as  novelty  of  the  aphorism,  that 
bis  Locdship  has  ordered  it  to  be  printed  in  letters  of  gold,  like  the 
Duke  of  York's  speech,  and  forwarded  as  a  circular,  '  for  the  infor- 
mation and  guidance  of  the  civil  establbhmei^  throughout  British 
India.  To  provide,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  amusement  of  die 
military  branch  of  the  Service,  the  ebborate  calculation  attached  as 
a  note  to  page  136  of '  The  Review,'  has  been  transmitted,  through 
the  Adjutant-General,  to  every  corps  in  the  army,  together  with  a 
copy  of  '  J)e  Moivre.'  You  may  depend  upon  it.  Sir,  that  the 
*  want  of  means  of  returning  to  Europe  to  retire '  is  the  only  part  of 
the  '  frightful  picture '  to  which  your  gallant  fellow-countrymen  will 
attach  any  credit.     The  rest  is  '  mere  moonshine  in  water.' 

You  must  let  me  have  my  laugh  out.  Sir  5  for  the  owl-like  gravity 
of  your  contributor  would  be  too  much  for  the  sleeping  philosopher 
himself.  But  I  must  turn  back ;  for  it  is  as  clear  as  assertion  can 
make  it,  that  our  courts  of  justice  require  revision.  Here,  however, 
I  Doust  confess  my  inability  to  follow  the  Reviewer  $  for  the  laconic 
brevity  of  his  charge  completely  baffles  confutation.  If  he  mean 
that  judicial  business  has  vastly  increased  whilst  our  establishment* 
here  remained  comparatively  stationary, — ^we  plead  guilty  to  the 
accusation.  We  might  tell  him  that  our  common  native  land  is  in 
the  same  predicament  -,  that  the  Judges,  even  in  that  country,  can- 
not make  fbrty^ight  hours  out  of  a  day  and  night  j  and  that  the 
money  standing  in  the  name  of  the  Accountant  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  which  in  1800  (seven  years  subsequent  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  existing  judicial  system  in  Bengal)  was  17>563,0002, 
had  risen  in  1825  to  39,174,000^.  In  £ogland  they  account  for  this 
fOid  other  facts  of  a  similar  bearing,  by  supposing  that,  with  the 
wealth  of  a  country,  the  extension  of  agriculture,  and  the  increase 
of  manufactures  and  commerce,  points  of  collision  are  multiplied, 
and  subjects  of  dispute  arise.  But,  with  reference  to  India,  the 
existence  of  a  parallel  state  of  things  is  always  charitably  attributed 
to  the  spirit  of  litigation  which  our  system  has  given  birth  to  and 
fostered, — as  if  Hindoos  were  not  litigious  in  the  days  of  Orme^* 
and  as  if  they  alone  were  not  subject  to  the  universal  law  of  cause 
and  effect.  But  I  promise  your  contributor,  in  the  name  of  the 
Bengal  Civil  Service,  that,  whenever  he  will  afford  the  local  Govern- 

*  '  That  puftillanimity  and  sensibility  of  spirit  which  renders  the  Gen^ 
toos  incapable  of  supporting  the  contentions  of  danger,  disposes  them  as 
much  to  prosecute  htigious  contests.'.  ...,.*  The  only  instance  in  which 
thejr  seem  to  have  a  contempt  of  money,  is  their  profusion  of  it  in  pro- 
curing redress  and  revenue  of  injuries  at  the  bar  of  justice.  Nothing  can 
be  more  adi^ted  to  the  feminine  f^isit  of  a  Gentoo,  than  the  animosities 
of  a  law-suit.'— Orm^. 
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neat  the  ummm  of  ArabiiBg  ibe  judKctal  brttidi  of  tlirir  MtabHsh- 
inent,  and  proride  liie  funds  to  p«y  them,  the  $if§tem  nuty  veiy 
safely  be  allowed  to  retnain  in  statu  qiut,  Or^  (for  there  is  an  aker- 
native,)  let  him  enligbten  us  with  tone  secret  in  nond  alchemy, 
by  which  we  may  reoder  a  daas  of  o«r  Native  sobfects  trust- worthy, 
and  trusted  by  their  bfethren;  and  o«r  courts  of  justice  will  require 
no  revision.  Let  him  do  any  thing,  in  short,  but  chatter  about 
matters  the  (tifficukies  of  which  have  occupied  and  baffled  his  bet- 
ters for  the  last  fiveHmd-thtrty  years. 

The  heaviest  diarge  which  your  coatribator  has  brought  against 
^e  Indian  Oovemmoit  is  still  behind,  and  it  is  weU  imth  while, 
for  the  sake  of  their  character  for  common  judgment  and  sagacity, 
to  examine  it  somewhat  in  detaiL  For,  if  it  be  well  founded,  it  is 
most  desirable  that  their  gross  incapacity  for  the  performance  ai  the 
high  and  responsible  duties  entrusted  to  them  by  their  country, 
tfatouM  be  exposed  to  public  seora  and  indignation,  and  that  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  reodhng  them  to  stand  their  trial  before  a  more 
formal  tribunal.  On  the  other  hand,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  have  the 
candour  to  admit,  Um^  the  person  who  brings  forward  allegations  of 
so  grave  a  character  against  high  fomrtiooaries  in  such  a  imblication 
as  '  The  Quarterly  Review,'  is  deeply  committed  for  their  truth, 
and  must  expect  them  to  recoil  upon  his  own  head,  in  ttie  shape  of 
shame  and  contempt,  if  it  can  bie  clearly  shown  that  he  has  not 
only  spc^en  loosely  and  without  book,  but  that  the  real  &cts  of  the 
case  are  diametrically  opposed  to  his  statement  ^  and  that  he  has 
fallen  headlong  into  error  of  the  least  pardonable  nature, — ground- 
less calumny  directed  against  the  absent,  either  wilfully,  or  from 
sheer  neglect  to  avail  himself  of  the  ample  means  of  infonmadon 
upon  such  subjects  within  the  reach  of  ev^y  man  in  England,  who 
has  a  few  shillings  at  command. 

Let  the  charge  be  stated  in  your  contributor's  own  language,  and 
then  mark.  Sir,  how  |^n  a  tale  shall  put  htm  down ;  and  judge 
whether  the  terms  in  which  I  have  spoken  of  his  strictures,  be  dis- 
piv>portioned  to  their  offensiveness. 

'  Under  the  bare  possibility,  however,  of  an  irruption  by  any 
Power,  from  the  only  remaining  point  where  our  Eastern  pos- 
sessions are  open  to  such  a  scourge,  and  from  which  oil  suc- 
cessful irruptions  have  invariably  proceeded,  the  mountainous 
regions  in  the  north-west,  it  behoves  us  to  have  a  jealous  eye  to- 
wards that  quarter.  It  is  a  quarter,  we  must  say,  that  has  hitherto 
been  singularly  n^lected ;  our  great  armies  and  splendid  establish- 
ments are  merely  confineid  to  the  sea  coasu,  where  they  are  the 
least  necessary ;  the  lower  extremities  of  the  great  Indian  body  are 
well  clothed,  and  fringed  with  costly  garniture,  while  the  head  and 
trunk  are  left  exposed  and  naked.  On  the  south-eastern  frontier, 
where  no  danger  can  now  be  i4>prehended,  we  keep  up  a  large 
army  to  sicken  and  die  in  the  swamps  and  jungles  of  the  Ganges, 
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the  Hoqg^7«  and  Burrampooter ;  while  on  the  north-western  fron- 
tier, where  every  thing  is  to  be  apprehended,  and  where  the  moun- 
tain air  breathes  health  and  vigour  into  the  human  frame,  we  have 
DO  army  at  all.  It  must  strike  every  body  who  travels  northerly, 
as  it  did  the  intelligent  Heber,  how  impossible  it  is  to  govern  the 
remote  provinces  in  that  quarter  from  Calcutta,  and  how  desirable 
to  establish  a  separate  presidency  for  Northern  and  Central  India, 
either  at  Agra,  Delhi,  Meerut,  or  Singur,  and  to  occupy  military 
positions  on  the  extreme  northern  frontier.  The  distance  from 
Calcutta  to  this  extreme  northern  frontier  is  1200  or  1300  miles, 
and  would  require  some  months  for  the  march  of  an  army.  What 
mischief,  then,  might  ocenr  frtai  the  sudden  inioads  of  the  ne%h« 
bouring  tribes,  b^ore  a  siiflteient  force  eould  be  marched  thithor 
frt)m  head-quarters  fbr  their  expulsion. 

^  Now,  I  can  scarcely  conceive  a  graver  charge  against  a  Govern- 
ment than  is  contained  in  the  above  brief  passage,  (an  admirable 
specimen  of  condensation  in  slander,)  comprising,  as  it  does,  firstly, 
an  allegation  that  the  local  rulers  of  India  are  so  weak  and  inhuman 
as  to  keep  a  large  army  in  unhealthy  quarters  to  *'  sicken  and  die  5** 
and,  secondly,  a  broad  assertion  that  they  are  so  utterly  unac- 
qiiamted  with  the  country  which  they  administer,  and  its  position 
and  relation  as  to  foreign  Powers,  as  to  leave  the  only  quarter  on 
which  it  is  assailable  unprotected  by  any  "  army  at  all,"  These 
are  strong  words ;  your  contributor  is  nervous  in  assertion  5  let  us 
see  how  Uie  facts  bear  him  out. 

'  Furatly,  as  to  unhealthy  quarters*  It  is  well  known  to  every 
man  acquainled  with  this  side  of  India,  that  the  country  above 
ffiiaaigulpore,  from  whence  the  central  provinces  commence^  is  as 
healthy  as  the  Dooab,  or  indeed  any  part  of  the  western  provinces; 
ieind  that  the  districts  between  Shahalxid  and  Benares  furnish  a  very 
large  proportion  of  our  sepoys,  to  whom,  therefore,  the  climate  may 
be  supposed  congenial.  Europeans,  too,  I  think,  retain  their  health 
and  vigour  as  well  at  Dinapore,  (Patna,)  Ghazeepore,  and  Benares, 
(the  most  considerable  military  stations  in  that  part  of  the  country,) 
as  at  Cawnpore  or  Meerut ;  many  persons,  indeed,  suffering  less 
from  the  effects  of  climate  in  the  central  provinces  than  farther  to 
the  north-west  ^  where  tlK  hot  winds,  which  blow  in  May  and  Jime, 
particularly  at  Agra,  Defiii,  and  Cawnpore,  are  very  distressing  and 
debilitatiDg.  Even  at  Meerut,  during  that  season,  I  have  seen  the 
thermometer,  at  10  p.  m .,  irtanding  at  92^. 

'  I  therefore  stqspose,  as  the  words  used  by  your  contributor 
would  seem  to  imply,  that  the  "  swamps  and  jungles  of  the  Gaines, 
the  Hoogley,  and  the  Burrampooter,"  do  not  extend  beyond  the 
Rajmahd  lulls  3  and  that,  consequently,  we  most  look  between  the 
northern  Innit  of  Bengal  Proper,  and  the  '^eea  coasts,"  ibr  the  large 
iEormy  which  the  Bengal  Government,  composed  as  a  body  of  men 
of  *'  very  extraordinary  merits,"  philanthropically  keep  up,  *'  where 
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no  danger  can  now  be  apprehended/'  '^  to  ncken  and  die*'  (ram 
malaria  and  miasma. 

^  Now,  there  is  a  little  red  book,  y*deped  a  "  Bengal  Army  List,** 

Sublished  monthly,  in  Calcutta,  "  by  authority,'*  but^'  sold  also  by 
lessrs.  Kingsbury,  Parbury,  and  Allen,  Leadenhall  Street,  and 
J.  M.  Richardson,  Comhill,  London,"  (as  its  label  runs,)  to  which 
it  is  very  convenient  to  refer  in  such  matter-of-fact  matters  as  the 
relative  disposition  of  the  army,  concerning  which  it  purports  to 
treat )  and  I,  for  one,  have  a  habit  of  so  doing,  before  I  commit 
myself  by  talking,  much  more  by  writing,  about  such  matters. 
Your  contributor  could  scarcely  have  seen  a  later  one  than  that  of 
January  last,  now  before  me,  in  which  I  find  somewhat  more  than 
nine  pages  devoted  to  the  "  distribution  of  the  army."  I  also  find 
that,  including  the  six  extra  regiments  unnumbered,  but  fully 
officered,  the  Bengal  Native  army  consists  of  seventy-four  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  and  ten  of  light  cavalry,  besides  two  regiments  of 
Europeans,  artillery,  engineers,  &c.  I  am  also  instructed,  that  "  the 
Presidency  division"  includes  all  the  troops  quartered  below  tht 
Rajmahal  hills  above  referred  to. 

*  Inquiring  further,  I  ascertain  that,  within  the  '^  Presidency  divi- 
sion," induing  Penang,  and  the  other  settlements  in  that  quarter, 
our  new  possessions  in  Arracan,  and  the  firontier  of  Assam,  are 
quartered  neither  more  nor  less  than  sixteen  regiments  of  Native 
infmtry ;  that  two  of  them  are  severally  stationed  at  Cuttack  aod 
Midnapore,  both,  as  is  generally  agreed,  very  healthy  posts ;  and 
one  whole  corps,  and  five  companies  of  another,  are  at  Penang.  Of 
the  remaining  thirteen  and  a  half  regiments,  six  and  a  half  are  sta* 
tioned  at  Barrackpore,  and  form,  in  fiEu:t,  the  garrison  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam, doing  duty  at  Government  House,  the  Mint,  Treasury,  and 
other  guards,  intrusted  only  to  r^ulars,  whilst  the  ''  large  army/' 
upon  rae  south-east  frontier,  is  thus  composed : 

'  Head-quarters,  Dacca 44th  Rej^t.  N.  I. 

Jmnalpore Idth  ditto,  ditto 

Assam 54th  ditto,  ditto 

Chittagon^ 52d  ditto,  ditto 

Sandoway  m  Arracan 68th  ditto,  ditto 

'  The  single  regiment  left  unaccounted  for  is  quartered  at  Ber* 
hampore  (Moorshedabad.) 

*  Let  your  contributor.  Sir,  digest  this  statement,  ^'  with  what 
appetite  he  may,"  always  keeping  in  mind  the  disguised  army  in 
attendance  upon  the  two  kings  c^  Brentford.  On  a  frontier,  ex- 
tending from  Cooch  Behar  to  Cape  Nevrais,  more  than  ten  d^^rees 
of  latitude,  the  Bengal  Government  keep  up  a  force  of  five  rc^- 
ments  of  regular  infantry,  and  not  one  corps  of  cavalry ;  and  this  is 
the  "  large  army"  maintained  to  '^  sicken  and  die"  amidst  the 
swamps  and  jungles  of  the  Ganges,  the  Hoogly,  and  Burrampooter  1 
Barrackpore,  the  only  military  station  upon  ttie  Hoogly,  with  tha 
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fotttflkm  of  Foit  WiUiam,  being  neither  swanky  not  covered  irith 
jun^  has  been  the  chosen  country  residence  of  the  Qov^nctt* 
Geroral  since  the  days  of  Lord  Wellesley,  who  built  the  villa  thefe» 
and  laid  out  a  beautiful  park,  and  is,  moreover,  a  fiwourite  retnat 
of  invalids  and  delicate  ladies  from  the  dnst  and  glare  of  the  '^  city 
of  palaces.** 

'  So  much  for  the  south-eastern  frontier,  and  the  disproportioned 
army  maintained  to  defend  it.  Let  us  now  turn,  in  die  seoond 
place,  to  our  boundary  on  the  north*west,  which  is  exposed,  withcMit 
{wotection,  to  the  sudden  inroads  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  who 
must  be  left  in  quiet  possession  of  our  provinces  in  th^  quarter, 
until  a  sufficient  force  can  be  "  marched  thither  from  head-quarters 
jTor  their  expulsion  !** 

'  The  note  of  admiration.  Sir,  is  of  your  notable  contributor's 
own  affixion  5  but  I  will  t^urh  him  that  "  nil  admirari**  is  a  wise 
maxim  5  for  he  will  have,  as  Hajji  Baba  says,  '^  to  eat  much  dirt  in 
this  matter,**  to  say  nothing  of  his  own  words.  It  will,  I  am  sure, 
delight  a  gentleman  so  deeply  interested  in  the  safety  of  the 
English  empire  in  the  East,  to  leam^  that,  comparatively  speaking, 
almost  every  soldier,  and  every  tumbril  of  ''  our  great  armies  and 
splendid  establishments/'  are  so  stationed  as  to  defend  our  north- 
western frontier  without  a  march  of  1,200  or  1,900  miles ;  and 
(¥^ich  will  still  further  surprise  him)  tiiat  there  is  no  tnlie  in 
iSkBt  quarter  from  whom  ai^  sudden  inroad  can  reasonably  be  ex* 
pectcd* 

'  '  That  old  fbx,  Rnnjeet  Singh,  will  never  push  his  Seik  horse 
upon  British  bayonets.  He  will  certainly  endeavour,  at  least,  to  instil 
the  same  ]nrudent  policy  isAo  the  mind  of  his  suecessor.  When  I 
was  at  Delhi,  some  years  ago,  I  saw  a  Native  newspi^ier,  written 
at  the  Seik  court,  and  giving  an  account  of  a  review  whidi  had 
lately  taken  place  in  the  presence  of  Runjeet  Singh,  and  some  French 
or  Russian  officers  in  his  servicei  for  the  Persian  orthogr^hy  of 
European  proper  names  renders  it  impossible  to  distinguish  Gaul 
from  Muscovite.  The  cavalry  appeared  to  have  executed  their 
manoBUvres  with  some  eclat  $  for  Runjeet  inquired,  from  one  oi  his 
European  officers,  how  many  of  his  troopers  could  cope  success* 
frilly  with  a  regiment  of  British  in&ntry.  "  Not  an  hundred  thou- 
sand, please  your  Majesty/*  was  the  uncourtly  rej^y  of  the  blunt 
soldier*  With  respect  to  all  the  other  "  tribes,*'  there  is  much  more 
danger  that  our  overgrown  empire  should  swallow  them  up,  tbui 
Ahat  they  should  noadly  run  their  heads  into  the  ]ion*s  mouth  by  any 
/'  sudden  inroad.**  llie  former  tributaries  of  the  Mahrattas  and 
Amee  Khan,  are  about  as  formidaMe  to  British  India,  as  the  gipay 
^  tribes*'  to  the  safety  of  the  Tower  ef  London. 

'  But,  if  they  were  to  come,  your  contributor.  Sir,  says  that  there 
is  no  army  to  meet  and  repulse  them.  Aye,  indeed  f  look  to  your 
laurels,  my  Lord  Combermere }  for  the  axeof  a  revitwur  is  at  tktir 
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roots.  What  has  become  of  the  gallant  army^  nearly  30^000  8troBg> 
-wkich  you  gathered  round  Bhurtpore ;  did  they  start  into  existence 
like  the  armed  men  of  Cadmus,  and  has  the  earth  re-swallowed  h^ 
growth  ?  But  why  should  I  trouble  your  Lordship,  when  the  little 
red  **  Army  List**  is  so  faithful  and  precise  ?  What  says  "  my  little 
counsellor  ?'* 

'  **  Troops  in  the  Cawnpore  Division,  January,  1827. — 1  regiment 
King*s  in&ntry ;  1  ditto  ditto  dragoons ;  2  ^tto  Native  li^t  ca* 
vahryj  Native  infentry,  2d,  3d,  8th,  9th,  14th,  26th,  29th,  d2d, 
d4th,  d6th,  42d,  51st,  57th,  2d  extra,  3d  ditto  :--total  fifteen 
regiments. 

' "  Meeruth  Division, — 1  regiment  King*s  infantry ;  1  ditto  ditto 
dragoons)  2  ditto  ditto  Company's  Europeans;  5  ditto  Native 
light  cavalry;  Native  in&ntry,  1st,  4th,  5th,  6th,  11th,  12th,  I5th, 
17th,  18th,  21st,  23d,  S5th,  37th,  4l8t,  53d,  55th,  58th,  60th, 
63d,  64th : — total  twenty  regiments. 

* ^' Rajpooiana  Field  Force. — 1  re^ment  light  cavalry;  19th, 
33d,  and  55th  regiments  Native  in&ntry. 

'  **  Meywaur  Head  Quarters  Neemuch, — 1  regiment  light  cavalry ; 
10th,  3l8t,  and  48th  regiments  Native  infantry. 

*''  Saugor  Division.— 24th,  38th,  39th,  43d,  45th,  and  5th  extra 
regiments  Native  infantry.  Of  the  remainder,  seven  regiments  of 
Native  infantry  were  quartered  in  the  Benares  division,  together 
with  one  corps  of  light  cavalry  and  one  regiment  of  King's 
infantry.  Within  the  Patna  division,  only  four  regiments  of  Native 
infimtry  were  posted.** 

'  'Now,  Sir,  let  your  ingenious  contributor  procure  a  map  of  Hin- 
doostan,  and  endeavour  to  find  out  upon  its  ample  bosom,  the  names 
Cawnpore,  Meeruth,  Rajpootana,  Neemuch,  and  Saugor,  the  which 
be  denominates  "  Singur.*'  Let  him  place  a  red  Wafer  on  each  of 
ttiose  words,  and  then  rejoice  himself  in  the  assurance  that  within 
the  tracts  of  country,  of  which  those  places  are,  severally,  the  head 
quarters,  were  stationed,  (at  the  moment  of  his  penning  his  re- 
marks,) two  regiments  of  King's  infontry,  two  regimehts  of  the 
Company*s  Europeans,  two  regiments  of  King's  dragoons,  nine 
regiments  of  Native  light  cavalry,  and  forty-seven  corps  of  Native 
in^try,  besides  the  whole  of  the  horse,  and  a  great  proportion  of 
the  foot  artillery,  (who  have  a  large  dep6t  at  Agra,)  Colonel 
Skinner's  celebrated  irregular  horse,  (two  raiments,)  Gar<hier*s,  and 
other  corps  of  the  same  description.  It  will  also  comfort  him  to 
know  that  the  BcHubay  army  has  a  strong  force  quartered  at 
Maow.  The  aggregate  number  of  these  details  certainly  exceeds 
60,000  men ;  but  the  author  of  article  five  may  set  his  mind  at 
rest  with  the  assurance,  that  the  appearance  of  a  squadron  of  his 
•Majesty's  16th  lancers,  with  one  corps  of  Skinner's  horse,  and  twl> 
twdve-pounders  of  the  horse  artillery,  upon  one  of  the  fine,  dusty 
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gbiiis  of  the  north-western  frontier,  would  produce  an  effect  very 
ttle  short  of  magical  dispersion  upon  any  of  the  ''  neighbouring 
tribes/'  that  might  venture,  under  some  lamentable  infatuation, 
upon  a  "  sudden  inroad"  into  our  territories.  He  may  believe  me, 
that  it  would  be  by  no  means  necessary  to  march  a  force  from 
'^  head  quarters  for  their  expulsion."  The  poor  man,  to  be  con- 
sbtent,  must  suppose  that  the  whole  force  employed  against  Bhurt« 
pore  was  mardied  1,^00  or  1,300  miles  from  Calcutta !  They  must 
have  reached  their  destination  terribly  foot-sore. 

'  One  word  more.  Sir,  and  I  have  done.  I  left  £ngland  during 
the  literary  reign  of  Mr.  Gifford,  and  I  am  not  certain  that  I  am 
correctly  informed  with  regard  even  to  your  name.  But  I  have  an 
abstract,  though,  at  the  same  time,  an  unfeigned,  respect  for  the 
editor  of  such  a  publication  as  **  The  Quarterly  Review," — and 
honour  to  the  land  I  love  so  dearly, — and,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
sound,  I  esteem  it  the  more,  perhaps,  because  its  politics  are  not 
mine.  Indian  though  I  be,  a  tropical  sun  has  not  yet  bleached  all 
my  English  feelings  out  of  me,  and  I  regard  honest,  manly  discus- 
sion, and  the  unshackled  expression  of  opinion,  as  the  very  breath  of 
my  nostrils.  I  should,  therefore,  be  a  traitor  to  my  own  most 
deep-rooted  opinions,  if  I  did  not  desire  that  the  attention  of  the 
puWc  in  England  should  be  directed  far  more  frequently  than  un- 
happily it  is  to  the  state  of  British  India,  to  the  conduct  (d  thehr 
sons  fmd  brothers  who  have  been  delegated  to  govern  this  noble 
country,  and  to  the  effect  of  their  measures  and  policy  upon  the 
happiness  of  the  Natives,  our  conunon  fellow-subjects.  These  are 
the  sentiments  of  every  educated  Englishman  in  India ;  we  desire 
the  notice  and  supervision  of  our  wise  and  intelligent  countrymen : 
we  will  bow  to  ^eir  censures,  and  endeavour  to  render  ourselves 
worthy  of  their  conmiendations.  But  we  will  not  tamely  submit 
to  be  made  the  butt  for  the  headless  arrows  of  ever^ppant  and 
ignorant  authorling  who  scribbles  for  a  periodical^  even  ^ough  the 
editor  of  ''The  Quarterly  Review"  should,  through  oversight, 
permit  such  a  person  to  eke  out  his  contribution  about  Russians 
and  Turcomans,  by  devoting,  in  a  careless  picktooth  sort  of  manner, 
two  or  three  tail  paragraphs  to  the  criticism  of  every  branch  of  the 
civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  British  empire  in  the 
East.  In  the  words  of  my  Lord  Liverpool's  pencil  note, ''  It  is  too 
bad."  We  have  been  told  by  Mr.  Buckingham  that  our  Judges  do 
not  understand  the  languages  in  which  diey  administer  the  laws, 
and  a  hundred  other  statements,  as  false  and  foolish,  have  been 
sounded  and  reiterated  upon  the  ears  of  the  English  public ;  and 
we  have  met  the  slanders  with  contemptuous  silence.  But  there  is 
a  point  beyond  which  endurance  is  weak  and  culpable  self-abandon- 
ment. vhoA,  is  fr:equently,  loudly,  and  uncontradictedly  repeated^ 
will,  by  the  great  mass  of  readers,  be  believed  without  examination 
or  inqmry.    Your  contributor  has  just  turned  the  sqrew  of  ware- 
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{iredentatiDii  beyond  wbat  mofd  iiwvm  and  iioewft  can  q«Mlf 
submit  to,  and  tbe  oonseqaenoefi  have  fallen  on  his  head.  Let  him 
nmain  silent  fbir  the  Aiture,  or  I  pledge  myicdf  to  hang  him  wh«e 
the  finger  of  soom  shall  point  at  him^  till  he  be  convinoed  tiiat 
notoriety  and  reputation  are  not  always  convertible  tenae. 

'  Once  again.  Sir,  let  me  assure  you  that  I  only  blame  you  for 
sufferinff  such  '*  small  game**  to  flutter  through  the  pages  of  the 
publication  that  you  sway.  To  the  public  and  literary  charactei% 
of  England,  we  look  up  as  children  to  an  elder  brother.  They  am 
cuf  liMMlstars,  the  branches  of  the  mighty  tree  from  wUch  we  are 
scions,  and  we  give  them  honour  accordingly.  Bnt^  if  we  be  bidMs 
In  knowledge  and  the  science  of  Govaronent,  let  ns  be  fed  with 
pure  milk>  not  with  the  frothy,  vapid,  and  offensive  wriagbagg  dPa 
mind,  which,  though  we  tax  our  humility  to  the  uttermost,  we  can*- 
ool  admit  to  be  on  a  p«r  with  the  lowest  of  our  own  leaders. 

"  We  trust  we  have  within  our  realm. 
Five  hundred  good  as  he." 

'Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  lance*  formerly  borne  by  a  gallant 
8oldier»  was  only  good  for  laughter  in  the  grasp  of  Goose  Gibbie  ^ 
and  that  even  the  editorial  "  we**  only  adds  to  tbe  ridicule  that 
attaches  itself  to  the  essay  of  a  writer  who  ventures  into  waters 
which  the  line  of  his  understanding  is  utterly  imable  to  fisithom  j 
whose  wisdom  consists  in  vague  assertions,  and  truismsi  whose  date 
is  beyond  the  memory  of  man  5  and  who  is  coxcomb  enough  tp 
suppose  that  the  local  Governors  of  British  India  are  so  low  in  the 
scale  of  intellect  and  knowledge,  as  to  be  taught  the  art  of  ruling  by 
one  who  never  governed  any  living  creature  but  a  housemaid  and  a 
foot-'boy,  or, — more  questionably, — his  wife.  I  have  the  honour  to 
be^  Sir^  your  most  obedient  servant^ 

^  '  A  Bbvoil  Civilian.* 

RftlMAaXB   OF   THE   InTDIAN  BdITOR. 

'  We  must  protest  against  the  assumption  that  every  writer  who 
complains  of  the  defects  of  the  system  of  Indian  administration  is 
attackii^  those  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  it;  we  maintain  tha^ 
there  is  not  the  slightest  inconsistency  in  ascribing  to  the  civil  ser- 
vice as  a  body, "  extraordinary  merit,**  and  still  denouncing  the  sys- 
tem which  they  are  entrusted  to  administer  as  the  very  worst  which 
exists  in  any  dependency  of  Great  Britain^  and  in  support  of  this 
c^nion  we  need  only  advert  to  two  obstacles  which  are  sufficient  in 
themselTes  to  defeat  the  best  intentions  and  the  best  efforts  of  that 
body,  viz.  want  of  power  and  want  of  means.  A  Bengal  Civiliai^ 
tiiough  he  construes  *'  The  Quarterly  V  attack  upon  the  system  into 
an  aUack^  not  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  civilsendce,  but  upon  the 
Bei^[al  branch  at  it,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  seems  himself  to  ad- 
mit,  in  some  passages,  that  there  are  obstacles  to  improvement  wliK^h 
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the  tttmoit  zeal  and  skill  cannot  overcome  j  for  instance,  wbeii  he 
refers  for  illustration  to  the  want  of  candonr  which  would  be  exhi- 
bited in  abusing  poor  Ex^binson  Crusoe  for  not  having  built  a  better 
boat  or  wheel-barrow,  without  taking  into  account  the  badness  of 
the  tools  with  which  he  had  to  work,  and,  he  might  have  added, 
without  also  allowing  for  the  limited  number  of  his  assistants  in  the 
task.  We  do  not  find  that  the  reviewer  is  guilty  of  this  want  of 
candour  attributed  to  him.  It  is  not  so  much  a  complaint  against 
the  workmen  that  he  intends,  as  a  complaint  that  they  are  not  sup- 
plied with  proper  materials.  Thus,  for  example,  when  he  talks  of 
making  good  roads,  and  opening  canals,  as  of  great  importance, 
though  we  believe  him  most  felicitously  ignorant  (^  all  that  has  been 
done  in  that  way,  it  is  equally  clear,  that  under  the  existing  system, 
the  Company's  servants  cannot  be  held  accountable  for  not  having 
done  more,  so  long  as  the  cry  from  home  is  still  for  tribute,  and  they 
have  only  the  power  to  recommend  the  application,  and  not  to  apply 
the  revenue  to  these  great  public  purposes.  It  is  no  secret  tliat  every 
diversion  of  the  puUic  revenue  from  the  channel  of  remittance,  is  a 
source  of  complsdnt  and  of  reproof  from  hcHne.  It  is  mentioned  in 
a  note  in  the  work  "Colonial  Policy,*'  &c.  that  the  re-opening  of  one  of 
Shah  Jehan's  canals  of  irrigation,  drawn  from  the  Jumna,  is  one  of 
the  most  considerable  things  the  British  Grovemment  has  done  j  it 
cost  24,000/.,  and  this  in  a  country  from  which  the  Company  are 
stated  to  draw  a  revenue  exceeding  twenty  millions !  Under  such  a 
system,  when  a  public  writer  complains  of  the  administration  of  the 
country  as  defective—that  some  of  the  most  essential  features  of  a 
ffood  Government  are  wanting  here,  it  is  desff  that  he  cannot  fieurly 
be  considered  as  attacking  the  body  of  men  who  are  entrusted  to 
apply,  and  not  to  change  it. 

'  The  Reviewer  afBxms,  that  we  require  a  revision  of  the  Courts 
of  Justice,  a  more  efficient  police,  and  an  increase  of  the  means  of 
instruction  to  the  people.  Does  '*  A  Bengal  Civilian"  refute  or  deny 
these  assertions  ?  No  sudi  thing  ^  but,  interpreting  them  into  an 
attack  upon  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  he  turns  round  and  asks,  whe- 
ther the  Reviewer  thinks  that  the  Indian  administration  and  its  exe- 
cutive officers  have  been  resting  on  their  oars,  or  doffing  the  world 
aside,  regardless  of  all  improvement  5  and  whether  they  can  be 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  by  a  few  meagre  hints,  &c.,  care- 
lessly thrown  in  at  the  close  of  an  article  on  Russian  Missions.  We 
agree  with  a  Bengal  Civilian  in  condemning  the  manner  in  which  the 
^viewer  has  introduced  and  treated  subjects  of  such  importance* 
It  would  be  discreditable  even  in  a  daily  newspaper,  got  up  with  aH 
the  haste  which  is  inevitable  in  such  a  publication,  and  sent  to  press 
with  an  its  imperfections  on  its  head :  to  a  work  like  "The  Quarterly," 
it  is  utterly  disgraceful ;  for,  although  the  writer  disclaims  the  inteu'* 
tion  of  doing  more  than  throwing  out  a  few  loose  hints,  the  subjects 
to  whidi  these  hints  apply  ought  not  to  be  treated  in  such  a  loose 
manner.  While  weooneede  to  '^  A  Bengal  Civilian,"  then,  that  tfieRe- 
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viewer  merits  his  censure,  we  do  nol  think  he  has  at  all  diowa  that 
the  writer's  complaints  against  the  sysfmi  of  our  Indian  Goyemm^nt 
are  unfounded.  He  has  stated,  indeed,  that  there  has  been  an  im- 
provement, in  certain  districts,  in  the  administration  of  criminal  jus- 
tice ;  and  he  has  demonstrated,  that  there  has  been  an  improvement 
in  the  police  in  the  lower  provinces  of  Bengal,  as  exemplified  in  the 
diminution  of  gang-robbery.  We  know,  too,  that  some  good  roads 
have  been  made,  and  that  others  are  in  progress  $  but  we  scarcely 
think  that  rapidity  of  intercourse,  and  facility  of  communication,  can 
be  said  to  l)ave  arrived  at  such  perfection  in  this  country,  as  that  the 
very  idea  of  suggesting  their  importanee  should  be  deemed  suflScient 
to  discompose  the  gravity  of  the  reader.  We  have  not  yet,  that  we 
know  of,  such  a  thing  in  the  country  as  a  mounted  dawk,  and  we 
believe  that  the  rapidity  of  communication  amounts  to  about  80  * 
miles  per  day.  When  we  consider,  then,  how  long  we  have  possessed 
the  country,  and  the  amount  of  tribute  which  the  Company  have 
drawn  from  it,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  public  writer  in 
£ngland  should  really  consider,  that  the  importance  of  rapidity  and 
&cility  of  conununication  had  not  been  duly  estimated  by  Uie  sove* 
reigns  of  India. 

*  "A  Bengal  Civilian**  treats  with  great  contempt  the  assertion  that 
the  Courts  of  Justice  require  revision.  It  is  certainly  vague  and 
unsatisfactory  language,  and  might  probably  be  applied  to  all  Courts 
of  Justice  in  the  world,  certainly  to  all  we  ever  heard  or  read  of; 
but  the  defect  in  the  judicial  administration  of  India,  is  not  merely 
that  judicial  business  has  increased  while  that  system  has  remained 
stationary, — it  is  that  that  system  nevef  was,  and  it  never  will  be, 
adequate  to  administer  justice  to  the  people  of  India.  "  A  Bengal 
Civilian"  has  endeavoured  to  show,  that  there  has  been  great  im- 
provement :  he  will  not,  therefore,  be  judged  by  the  evidence  of  the 
fifth  report.  We  refer  him,  then,  to  the  papers  of  Sir  Hyde  East,  re- 
cently published,  in  which  some  of  the  most  material  defects  of  our 
judicial  system  are  enumerated,  and  also  to  Sir  John  Malcolm's 
Political  History  of  India.  This  last  author  is  evidently  disposed  to 
view  the  institutions  which  have  been  bred  and  fostered  by  the  Bri- 
tish power  with  a  favourable  eye  3  but  he  gives  an  un&vourable  pic- 
ture of  our  judicial  system,  with  dl  the  alterations  and  improvements 
which  have  been  made  and  introduced.  He  considers  the  system  of 
police  defective  also  -,  but  the  most  effectual  means  of  improving 
both  are  not  likely  to  find  favour  in  his  eyes,  and  are  wholly  passed 
over  by  him.  We  should  like  to  know  what  changes  of  the  exist- 
ing system  can  ever  enable  some  few  hundred  of  the  Company's  ser- 
vants, however  great  their  zeal  and  talents,  assisted  by  Native  officers 
only,  (whose  '' insolence  and  venality"  are  of  themselves  in  most  in- 
stances sufficient  to  deter  the  approach  of  a  suitor  to  their  courts,) 
to  administer  justice  effectually  to  eighty  or  a  hundred  millions  cf 

*  The  Bhippiiig  report  from  Kedgeree  comes  in  at  this  fine  season  after 
noon! 
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peqpfe }  The  idea  is  jMr^xMterous.  The  measures  to  whidi  we 
haye  alluded  must  be  tiie  basis  of  any  substantial  improyement^ 
either  in  the  system  of  administering  justice,  or  in  that  of  our  police 
— ^they  are  Colonisation  and  the  Fr^dom  of  the  Press.  Of  the  man- 
ner in  whidi  they  would  operate  on  both  systems,  it  cannot  be  ne- 
cessary to  speak :  it  is  obvious.  What,  for  example,  constitutes  at 
this  moment  the  efficiency  of  the  police  of  £ngland  ?  Is  it  the  abi- 
lity and  persevering  application  of  our  Sir  Richard  Bimies  and  Ck>- 
nants,  or  the  thief-catching  talents  of  our  Layenders  ?  No ;  it  is 
oiu*  moral  police,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  rapidity  of  com- 
munication, which  insure  the  security  of  life,  and  liberty,  and  pro- 
perty in  England.  In  that  part  of  the  concluding  portion  of  the 
letter  of  "  A  Bengal  Civilian,"  which  adverts  to  the  distribution  of  our 
army,  he  has  most  triumphantly  refuted  the  assertions  of  the  Re« 
viewer.  As  to  what  is  urged  by  the  Reviewer,  it  is  a  mere  repeti- 
tion, in  briefer  form,  of  what  has  been  recently  stated  in  "Blackwood," 
and  has  been  advanced  by  fifty  writers.  The  condition  of  the  Native 
officers  in  the  army  is  the  source  of  complaint.  It  is  a  subject,  in- 
deed, which  deserves  the  most  serious  consideration ;  but,  while  the 
writer  condemns  the  injustice  of  such  a  system,  he  takts  no  trouble 
to  investigate  the  difficulties  that  might  impede  a  change  for  the 
better :  nor,  essential  as  it  is  on  his  own  showing,,  does  he  in  direct 
terms  propose  it,  but  contents  himself  with  a  puerile  remark,  that,  if 
the  evil  cannot  be  mended,  we  must  endeavour  to  make  it  as  endura- 
ble as  we  can  by  other  indulgences,  as  we  g^ve  children  sweetmeats 
or  sugar  to  get  them  to  swallow  a  bitter  pill,  or  a  nauseous  lotion. 
Such  is  the  manner  in  which  the  affairs  of  IiMlia  are  discussed  by  a 
Quarterly  Reviewer  !  As  for  the  assertion,  that  the  conduct  of  our 
Native  soldiers  in  the  Burmah  war,  or  at  Bhurtpore,  affords  any 
cause  to  doubt  their  allegiance,  such  an  assertion  merits  no  more 
than  an  indignant  denial.  If  a  man  were  to  affirm,  that  the  figure 
of  Britannia  on  the  top  of  Government-house  were  an  elephant,  with 
a  howdah  upon  it,  we  should  hardly  be  expected  to  take  the  trouble 
of  explaining  to  him  the  difference  in  form  between  a  woman  and 
an  elephant,  in  order  to  convince  him  of  his  folly.  We  can  no  more 
be  expected  to  enumerate  instances  of  the  discipline  and  devoted 
courage  of  the  Sepahis,  in  order  to  refute  a  slander  unsupported  by 
any  attempt  at  proof,  or  by  any  appeal  to  facts. 

'  We  have  no  more  to  say  at  present  to  ''A  Bengal  Civilian,"  except 
that,  while  speaking  for  himself,  and  the  body  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber, he  desires  that  the  attention  of  the  public  of  England  should  be 
more  frequently  directed  "  than  it  unhappily  b,"  to  the  state  of  Bri- 
tbh  India,  we  think  it  would  be  more  consistent  at  least  to  speak  a 
little  less  contemptuously  than  he  does  of  the  only  work  which  is 
chiefly,  almost  exclusively,  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  that  object, 
we  mean  ''  The  Oriental  Herald.'*  If  he  should  have  adopted  the 
erroneous  notion,  that  the  Editor  is  hostile  to  the  service  to  which  he 
bdoDgs,  let  him  refer  to  the  June  number  of  his  work>  and  we  think 
be  wm  retract  that  opinion.*— JTefv^I  Hurkarv. 
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Spiritualities. 

In  solemn  commune  of  the  lone  still  nighty 

When,  shrined  in  heaven,  the  stars  shone  bright  and  clear. 
Shedding  on  earth  dim  shadowings  of  that  light 

Whose  heavenly  radiance  gleams  o'er  glory's  sphere, 

I  oft  have  mused  on  that  recoiling  fear. 
That  shuddering  awe  which  bows  the  human  mind. 

When  beckoning  shadows  in  the  gloom  appear. 
Or  sheeted  phantoms  wail  in  midnight  wind, — 
Dread  visitants  uncalled  unto  their  kind. 

And  it  hath  seem'd  an  awfiil  thing  and  strange. 

That  shrieking  spirits  and  unblest  should  roam 
Unarm'd  o'er  earth,  for  ever  bringing  change. 

Sorrow,  and  death— -prophetic  shades  of  doom } 

Mystery  of  mysteries !  Not  e'en  the  tomb 
Can  yidd  repose  to  wandering  souls  unblest  $ 

But  from  sepulchral  darkness  they  must  come. 
From  their  lone  slumbers  and  their  chiU  unrest. 
And  with  mute  horror  freeze  the  well-spring  of  the  breast. 

Here  man  and  prophets,  skill'd  in  subtle  lore. 
With  scominl  unbelief  have  vainly  striven  j 

Shadows  uncouth  have  gloom'd  on  dusky  shore. 
And  dark  bleak  heath  in  the  dim  summer  even. 
And  forms  have  glimmer'd  o'er  the  twilight  heaven, 

£*en  to  the  eyes  of  wisdom,  unlike  earth's  5 
And  shrieks,  upon  the  howling  tempest  driven, 

Blanch'd  rosy  cheeks  round  merry  crackling  hearths. 

And  frantic  mothers  moum'd  o*er  diabolic  births. 

The  lamp's  red  light  hath  suddenly  turn'd  dim  >  j 

Strange  voices  moan'd  along  the  fear  blue  sky. 
From  bridal  halls  hath  wail'd  the  funeral  hymn. 

And  fear  hath  clouded  the  inquiring  eye. 

And  shaken  the  proud  heart  in  mastery. 
When  fiedtering  v<Mces  awful  knowledge  sought. 

And  pale  lips  quiver'd,  breathless  for  reply 
To  daring  question  of  mysterious  nought. 
Whose  hollow  accents  fdl,  annihilating  thought. 

Mail'd  knights,  their  helms  and  gorgets  streaming  blood. 
And  their  rent  banners  spotted  with  red  gore. 

Have  blown  their  war-horns  in  the  midnight  wood 
Louder  than  rocking  thunder's  echo'd  roar  > 
And  coal-black  steeds,  mid  lightning  flashes,  o  er 

The  precipice  have  leapt,  and  clatter'd  on 
T^ou^  craggy  dells,  by  ocean's  pebbly  shore. 

While  the  dead  horsemen  from  their  eyes  of  stone 

Flash'd  forth  a  donon  light  and  xaised  a  hoUow  moan* 
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Mid  the  deep  forest  of  the  Odenwold 

Or  haunted  Hartz,  the  traveller  hath  pass'd 
Swifts  while  his  heart  in  terror's  grasp  grew  cold^ 

As  fiends  swept  by  in  every  mountain  blasts 

Mtttter'd  his  name^  and  bade  the  victim  haste 
Where  the  dread  vampire  feasted  on  his  cbild^ 

Or  ravening  lust  posses8*d  his  wife  at  last ; 
Then  on  the  wretch  the  prophet  fiend  hath  smiled^ 
And  vanish'd  in  wreathed  flame  amid  the  darkening  wild  ! 

The  murderer  hath  started  from  his  feast^ 

When  the  loud  summons  shook  his  castle  gate^ 
And  on  his  tongue  died  merry  tale  and  jest 

At  the  dread  warning  of  triumphant  fete ; 

Through  moss*grown  towers  and  vast  hsdls  desolate 
Till  mom  hath  echoed  the  slow^  armed  tread ; 

And^  when  the  ancient  chieftfun  whilom  sate^ 
Unearthly  eyes  have  gleam'd^  as  if  the  dead 
Were  throned  in  Judgment  o*er  dark  deeds  of  years  long  fled. 

Such  things  have  been^  if  there  be  truth  in  oath. 

And  mighty  men  been  overcome  with  dread. 
And  holy  priests  of  bell  and  cross,  though  loath 

To  quail  before  the  inessential  dead, — 

The  wisest,  bravAt,  purest,  best,  have  fled 
From  midni^t  waitings  and  mysterious  forms. 

Nor  dared  to  watch  the  unsounding  feathery  tread 
Of  those  whp  vanish'd  in  dark  gathering  storms — 
Spirits,  that  howl'd  away  to  their  cold  bed  of  worms. 

The  world  is  ftiU  of  fear^the  fear  of  things 

All  hearts  can  feel,  but  not  an  eye  can  see  j 
And  this  deep  terror  o'er  the  spirit  flings 

Madness  that  feshious  what  can  never  be ; 

There's  not  a  doud,  a  shadow,  brook,  or  tree. 
That  fear  clothes  not  with  horror,  when  the  night 

Staiids  in  the  portal  of  eternity. 
And  bids  the  demons  speed  upon  their  flight 
To  tempt  Hie  sons  of  men-^but  part  ere  morning  light. 

Barons  have  tumbled  Uke  their  vassals,  when 
Death  shook  his  cearments  off,  and  came  among 

The  living,  like  a  victor  j— priests  have  then 

Clung  to  their  shrines,  e'en  as  the  voiceless  tongue 
Grew  to  the  quivering  palate  ^ — ^vaults  have  rung 

With  vigil  prayers  and  groans  of  agony. 

And  stripes  of  penance — and  deaUi  dirges  sung. 

Till  the  soured  worshippers  arose  to  flee, 

Andhurried>l>affled  in  their  power^in  dark  crowds frantkly. 
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Amid  the  sacred  silence  of  her  ceQ 

The  vestal  hath  forgot  to  tell  her  beads. 
And  li8ten*d  to  the  agonising  yell 

That  fearfuUy  reveal'd  most  fearful  deeds  -, 

Vain,  then,  were  crucifix,  and  prayers,  and  creeds  j 
Vain  the  dim  vigil  and  the  patient  £ast ; 

Like  the  low  moaning  of  sepulchral  creeds^ 
Sighs  of  a  suffering  spirit  by  her  pass'd, 
And  shrieks  thro*  cloisters  rang,  the  wildest  and  thelkst ! 

This  awfiil  fear  and  searching  quest  pervade 

All  climes — all  ages  3  since  the  world  was  young. 

And  Heaven's  dread  curse  on  all  such  knowledge  laid. 
Since  all  earth's  woes  from  one  transgression  sprung. 
The  soul  of  man  hath  had  no  rest ;  among 

Cyarean  rocks  Apollo's  temple  stood. 

Where,  like  Heaven's  voice,  prophetic  echoes  rung; 

Home  had  her  countless  fiBLnes---her  types  of  blood— 

And  every  nation  seeks  what  none  yet  understood. 

These  things,  so  awful  in  their  mystery,  fill 

The  panting  heart  with  horror  past  all  speech. 
And  shoot  through  every  vein  a  quivering  thrill. 

An  awe  that  petrifies — ^beyond  the  reach 

Of  human  healing ;  wisdom  cannot  teach 
Knowledge,  nor  lessen  the  wild  fears  that  bear 

The  spirit  into  madness ;  preach,  oh,  preach 
In  learned  ignorance,  to  moddng  air. 
Ye  ministers  of  heaven !  ye  heralds  of  despair ! 

Tell  us  what  'tis  we  dread — and  what  we  are ! 

Reveal  your  mission !  rend  away  the  veil ! 
Doubt  o'er  us  hangs,  like  a  cold  distant  star. 

That  shows  but  darkness ;  ah !  what  can  avail 

The  oft-told  errand — ^the  diurk  dreamy  tale 
Of  life  and  death— of  heaven,  and  earth,  and  hell } 

Whence  comes  this  wavering  ?  whence  this  midni^t  waQ  > 
Where  do  the  spirits  of  the  buried  dwell  ? 
Boast  ye  of  Heaven's  high  power — yet  know  not<~<»nnot  teU? 

Such  things  are ;  but  why,  earth  cannot  reveal ! 

The  air  we  breathe  may  be  but  spirits'  breath- 
Spirits  that  wander,  for  our  woe  or  weal. 

Through  the  dark  vale  of  sorrow  and  of  death. 

Or  o'er  the  piny  hill  and  blasted  heath. 
For  ever  near— for  ever  whispering  hope 

Or  fear  within  us — to  our  bliss  or  scathe ; 
None  mortal  may  with  them  in  conflict  cop»— 
Their  subtle  nature  doth  elude  our  utmost  scope  I 
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Strange  18  tbetiflsuebf  our  tliought!  the  mind 

As  a  dim  heaven  of  visions  and  of  dreams. 
Where  glories,  passing,  leave  their  hues  behind, 

Dusldly  bright !     The  blending  of  the  beams 

Of  changeful  thoughts,  where  each  fax  onward  streams. 
Tinting  the  other  with  Elysian  light. 

Like  twilight  shed  from  hill-tops  on  blue  streams. 
Throws  o'er  our  life  a  vesture  darkly  bright. 
An  interwoven  robe  of  mingled  day  and  night. 

Perchance  we  live  and  move  but  in  a  dream. 

For  waking  thoughts  are  oft  like  visions  shown  3 
It  nought  avuls  that  we  should  be  or  seem. 

For  sleep  and  waking  have  the  self-same  tone. 

We  dream  of  things  oft  dreamt— of  time  long  gone, 
E*en  as  remembrance  brings  back  real  things ; 

And  the  soft  rays  of  former  thoughts  are  strewn 
Through  slumber,  on  the  spirit's  shadowy  wings. 
E'en  as  the  eye  beheld  those  strange  imaginings  I 

So  fine  and  subtle  is  the  frame  of  spirits 

That  they  pervade  the  universe,  and  fling 
Glory  o'er  all  that  mortal  life  inherits. 

Like  a  soft-eyed  and  ever-blooming  spring. 

Thoughts  slumber  on  each  folded  eagle-wing. 
Ready  to  shed  their  radiance  when  the  soul 

Uiduris  its  pinions,  while  the  bright  birds  sing. 
And  heaven's  own  rays  from  eyes  of  beauty  roll. 
Like  diamond  stars  that  flash  around  the  snowy  pole* 

The  lone  heart  lingers  by  the  fount,  and  yearns 

To  drink  the  bann'd  cup  of  that  awful  lore. 
Which  dwells  amid  the  ashes  of  death's  urns. 

And  is  pout'd  forth  on  that  untravell'd  shore. 

Whence  parted  spirits  can  return  no  more. 
But,  oh !  the  quest  is  vain ;  the  burning  thirst 

Of  knowledge  never  can  be  quench'd  before 
The  bonds  that  chain'd  the  struggling  bosom  burst. 
And  the  free  soul  departs — to  resddse  the  worst ! 

Like  clouds  o'er  heaven,  high  thoughts  float  on  the  brain. 
And  feelings  on  the  heart,  like  sunlight  haze 

O'er  the  blue  moimtain  and  the  bloomy  plain ; 
Mingled,  they  shed  a  momentary  blaze. 
Then  part,  and  gleam  in  thousand  different  ways ; 

But  all  erow  dimmer  in  their  distant  flight. 
And  rade  away  3  nor  can  their  faintless  rays 

Pierce  the  dense  gloom  of  that  long  future  night, 

O^er  whose  Avemian  shades  dawns  no  celestial  light. 
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But  veil  the  searching  mind  these  shapes  may  imm» 

These  sheeted  apparitions,  that  appal 
The  heart— no  phantoms  of  creative  dream» 

But  sainted  spirits,  mooming  nature's  faJH, 

The  griefe,  and  stern  adversities,  and  all 
The  sad  afflictions  of  our  human  state  i 

Or,  dread  avengers,  at  the  eternal  call 
Of  blood,  they  come,  the  messengers  of  fate. 
And  do  suish  deeds  unseen  as  words  may  fiot  fdate. 

Or  messages  of  mercy  nmy  invite 
Blest  ones  to  wander  mid  their  own  loved  kin. 

That  they  may  minister  to  their  delight. 

And  shield  their  erring  hearts  from  mortal  sin  | 
So  by  this  gentle  commune,  they  may  win 

Transgressors  ^ram  the  path  lliat  leads  to  woe^ 
And  guide  them  where  the  holy  enter  in. 

The  heaven  of  heavens — ^the  home  that  cannot  know 

Aught  of  that  harrowing  grief  which  visits  all  bdow* 

Oh,  gentleir  thought  and  kindlier  feelings  wake. 
And  man  may  learn  to  gaze  upon  the  grave 

With  strong  love,  void  of  terror,  and  to  take 
Delight  in  converse  there ;  no  more  a  slave 
To  his  own  fears  and  the  wild  winds  that  rave. 

But  at  His  bidding,  who  fills  all  the  air 
With  storms  or  sunshine-^who  rules- wind  and  wave. 

If  hidden  guilt  nurse  not  thy  heart's  despair. 

Go  po  the  midnight  tomb,  and  sit  in  silence  there  I 

And  hold  communion  with  loved  ones  who  sleep^ 

Yet  not  unconscious  of  thy  love  and  woe. 
In  death's  own  arms,  yet  in  their  bosoms  keep 

That  high  affection  thou  to  them  didst  show; 

For  thee  their  spirits  still  with  first  love  glow. 
For  thee  they  whisper  in  the  evening  wind 

Soft  soothing  words,  that  like  stpi  waters  flow : 
*  Though  dead,  our  love  yet  lingers  all  behind-*- 
For  thee  we  dwell  in  heaven,  be  thou  to  heav^  resig9i*di' 

Oh,  'tis  a  precious  joy  and  Miss  to  me 
To  know — to  fed  that  thou  art  ever  near» 

Thou  best  and  dearest !  fondly  unto  thee 

I  pour  forth  all  my  woes — ^for  thou  wilt  hear— 
Wilt  hear  and  lofve  the  fondv,  that  the  tear, 

Unfrequent  shed,  was  shed  for  thee  alone ! 

Where'er  I  roam,  though  thou  dost  not  appear. 

Yet  thou  art  with  me,  dear  departed  one ! 

Onc^  angel  of  the  world*HM)W  cherub  of  Goi>*a  tbiooe  1 
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I  cannot  fear  the  visitants  of  heaven^ 

The  haggard  spectres  of  the  midnight  hour ; 
I  Idve  the  starry  brow  of  silent  even — 

I  love  the  decoy,  distant  moonlight  bower  ^ 

No  evil  o'er  the  trusting  heart  hath  power. 
But  lovely  messengers  from  heaven  attend. 

And,  hke  the  rainbow  bosom'd  on  the  shower. 
Impart  a  rapture  whensoe*er  they  bend 
Their  flight,  to  cheer  the  heart  of  him  who  hath  no  friend. 

No  friend  among  the  world's  deceptive  throng. 

Who  smile  and  wound — ^who  promise  and  forsake ; 
Whose  fruth  is  folly,  and  whose  friendship  wrong. 

Who  talk  and  counsel  while  the  heart  doth  break  I 

Oh,  deeper  than  the  stinging  of  the  snake 
They  wound,  who  bind  their  venom  round  the  brain. 

And  then  deride  the  maddened  wretch  they  make. 
And  vaunt  their  wisdom  on  his  writhing  pain  ! 
Worse  than  the  worst  of  fiends  1  Oh,  let  the  arch-fiend  reign  i 

Far  better  league  thy  frdth  with  him  of  hell 

Than  trust  the  pledge  or  oath  of  human  thing  5 
There  is  more  music  in  a  funeral  knell 

Than  human  voices,  howsoe'er  they  sing ; 

There  is  more  beauty  in  a  raven's  wing 
Than  in  the  heart  that  feeds  alone  on  lies ; 

Fire,  flood,  plague,  earthquake,  each  and  all  can  bring 
More  joy  than  man  who  makes  the  heart  his  prize, 
And  on  the  deepest  woes  feasts  his  hell-flashing  eyes. 

But  let  the  world  pass  by  !  I  know  it  well  3 

It  much  hath  wrong'd  me  5  but  I  will  not  bow 
To  aught  that  wears  the  form  of  earth  or  hell : 

I  never  have  done,  and  I  will  not  now ! 

My  heart  long  since  breathed  forth  it  changeless  vow. 
Never  to  be  of  things  I  dwell  among. 

Never  to  stoop  or  stain  my  spotless  brow ; 
Never  to  do,  howe'er  I  suffer  wrong. 
And  never  blot  one's  fruue  with  an  accursed  tongue. 

So,  guiding  mid  the  erring  ways  of  men 

My  mind  aright,  I  feel  no  terrors  weigh 
Upon  my  bosom  j  or  by  day,  or  when 

Night  brings  the  time  to  meditate  and  pray. 

Without  reproach,  thus  pass  my  hours  away. 
And  nought  I  seek  fbr  all  that  men  aver ; 

They  are  to  me  mere  things  of  breathing  clay. 
That  by  their  follies  me  from  sin  deter. 
And  bid  me  oft,  full  fidn,  to  life's  young  hours  recur. 
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The  cuHiVftlkifl  ^toflf«»ia  n||ii9f|>latekas^Mrer  beeii.carried  to 
any  extent.  Ntf  !ii([JKm»a^>'|Mld^  ottAfHibii  >4o  it^  nnlil  Mb^ot  G. 
Waiigh,  an  officer  of  tM<im|gtf'ai^;i]HBate(l^3t.  in  his  garden^ 
In  the  Natire  cftv^rfiy  ^H^fi^jJiift^f,  |i^,l3if^^  find  J 8 J5^  while  he 
held  the  situatioo.  of  9iiUt%ry.  p^74aa8tec.,^f^  l^^agre,  an  office 
which  he  hi«l  fiUf|Wfp|:.«Mu\)i|'[yea^  to.  him- 

self ^xid  bM3fit.taitii#  pvw^  w^9, 4^^  'fint^.hy  ^^^^  ^^^ 

now  of  ^oopaMemMis  ifi}z«.,.#n4  \>^r  - MV^wJ^^y  r^^great  care  was 
taken  of  ithe»<when  yQi«^g,^iiigvfvly.?F*te^ng;.Wl^  them. 

The.8ituattpn<)f )t^ei||4ffn4fm4|^(.g|M^n>,^    ^j^  good,  bebg 
near  to  a.gowi  tank^  w»d  8Wt«M;cl:^.}ar^e^  tr^s  i^  ;Qthqr jdb^rip- 
tions.        .,',.......1     I     !>  ./'Mi^^f,  ..:  ;,i,,  ^  ,,  ,,  /  ,     ',.    ^ 

A  few  c6£fee'philto^al«  tD<be  AMmddn3otheDf^^^ 
tonm^nfc)  bttt;  f6t  walltt>fWi44lu|«ttdhlARij  ifa^iyi^JiMle^  There 
are  also  a  few  very  large  trees  in  the  fdit^'id  a  iz^den  ai^ning  the 
old  palace^  oceu[ned  bj  tlii^  general  uilicers  c:oj]imatiUir)g  ihe  M)-^ 
8ore  divisron  of  ihe  army,  Tbee^  Imve,  in  liome  season es,  yielded  very 
abundatit  crop±s^  and  have  attained  a  greater  aize  than  anj^  coffee 
plants  to  by  foniid  here,,  bei|i^  ^IjQwt  twenty  feet  high  and  Ml  of 
branches.  I  uTiderstund  they  were  planted  iu  ISOG  and  1807,  by  a  Dr. 
Hayene,  at  that  time  botanist  and  naturalist  in  this  c^tabUsbnienL 
They  were  originally  raised  here  from  the  seed  brought  by  Dr, 
Hayene»  he  having  been  the  hrst  person  wbg  introdnced  coffee  Into 
tfaia  plaee.  He  had  abo  as  tiiie  plants  in  the  Lnnl-Baug  garden,  but 
these^  baving  been  neglected  until  latelfj  have  con*c  to  no  perfection. 
There  are  eonie  trifling  plantations  of  coffee  m  viJlfiges  adjaeeot  to 
this  I  hut  the  Natives  jMiy  little  atientbn  to  it^  in  eon^queuce  of  the 
length  ot  xme  thhi  rUjj^e^j  *  re  ii  l>egins  to  repay  tbe  cultivator,  and 
the  trouUe  atlendiflg  it^ljiei^  youi^^  ,  ;,^  ..   j, 

From  different  l9fiNlv«  gurdbneep, 'and  .others*  contersant  with  the 
subject,  I  hafve  <kiltected  ibe  ^Ibtto'inBg  iufbrnation :  The  plant 
is  propagated  by  seeds  whieh  tflbliiild'  be  nuiwn  soon,  after  they  are 
pidiered  from  the  tre6  i  Ibr;  if  .Upt  an^  oeoaiderafaleitiaie  out  of  the 
ground  after  being  gnlllered/they  Hill  iMCOBie  too  iif  to  vegetate. 
A  dark  rich  soil,  rather  dry,  witli  a  slight  udsnixtMfe  .of  iand,  or  the 
rich  red  earth  common  in  Mysore,  ib^  die'fitle6t<^Qr  the  cultivation 
of  coffee:  On  wet  cold  ground,  or  ma:  ciayey  /soils,. ^ the  plants 
pine  away,  or  vegetate  slowly,  and  yield  fruit  of  ahkifdripr  quality. 

A  sheltered  situation  is  found  best  for  rtdsing  the  plants  from  the 
seed.  The  ground  ought  to  t)e  weQ  manured  and  turned  up  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  inches  deep,  tiie  mould  broke  and  pulverised ; 
and,  previously  to  the  seed  being  planted,  it  ought  to  be  fbimed  into 
beds  of  four  feet  square.    The  berries  intended  for  seed  must  be 
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allowed  to  become  as  fiiUy  ripe  on  the  tree  as  when  they  are  ga- 
thered for  use»  then  to  be  nibbed  ont>:frf'4he  busks,  andmixed  up 
with  a  small  quantity  of  wood  ashes  i  ,and,  after  being  exposed  for  a 
few  hours  in  the  sun,  tiliey  are  pot  intdtlie  ground,  aU>ut  two  inches 
deep,  and  six  inches  asunder.  It  has  been  found  better  to  plant  the 
bean  whole  than  to  separate  it,  the  seedi  vegetating  better,  and  pro- 
ducing much  stronger  and  healthier  'plants. 

The  beds  on  which  the  seed  is  pMtM  must  be  regularly  watered 
every  twelve  hours,  if  practicable  j  not  deluged,  but  gently  watered, 
so  as  always  to  keep  them  moist.  The  plants  will  appear  in  forty  or 
forty-five  days,  if  the  watering  has  been  regularly  attended  to  5  but 
if  this  is  neglected,  from  three  to  four  montbs  often  elapse  ere  the 
plant  appears,  uid  then  it  is  not  a  strong  j^oot.  On  the  plant  ap- 
pearing, attention  must  be  paid  to  Mkk^  iM  beds  firee  from  weeds  of 
every  description  j  these  will  soiftMtfi^  spring  up  two  plants  to- 
gether, one  of  which  should  be  destroyed.  Unremitting  care  is  re- 
quired during  the  two  first  mondis  to  rear  the  plants  with  atten- 
tion, sheltering  ihemi  from  heaver  AdlS'Af* 'Tail)  or  scorching  heats, 
both  of  which  are  alike  injDrioub-  '1        «         ' 

When  about  two  months  or  Mn  "Weeks  old,  they  witt  be  from  six 
to  nine  inches  high,  and  are  theq  transplanlsd  to  It  second  nursery, 
which  must  have  been  previously  Well  tit^^d  up  and  richly  ma- 
nured. The  nurseries  ought  to  be  in  tfiehered  situations,  if  amongst 
peach  trees,  or  others  not  of  so  large  a  size  as  to  preclude  the  air. 
The  plants  will  come  on  qiiicfth*  ii^  (he  ^ecoftd  nttrsery ;  they  ought 
to  be  set  from  nine  to  twelve 'Wh^  Msundei^  and  continue  here 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  months,  lit^^rtidnlfeing  paid  to  water  them 
daily,  and  every  mdnUi  slightly  turerin^iijrthe  grdand,  adding  some 
good  manure,  add  keeping  down  ^Wml^  '  The  plants  are  re- 
moved from  this  to  tte  ffroutd  iAtetided  fbr  the  <^fifee  plantation,' 
which  should  be  prepaitain  a  simtbdriolilntier  tis  the  nurseries ;  they 
are  here  planted  at  a  distance  of  it6Mf  i^ix  to  tfine  feet,  according  to 
the  soib,  holes  being  du^  about  tin>  and  a  half  feet  deep,  and  filled 
up,  on  putting  in  the  plafti,  with  good'  earth  and  dung.  After  this 
tl^  plant  becomes  very  faiani|r,  and  requires  but  little  attention,  ex- 
cept in  dry  seasons,  whan  \Ki  must  bet  nwtoler«!|dL  When  the  plant  is 
removed,  great  care  must  be  UiUot  not  to  injure  the  roots,  nor 
should  they  be  kept  any  Urate  out  of  the  groimd;  for,  if  the  fibres  be 
suffered  to  dry,  they  are  apt  to  mould* and  perish  soon  after.  At  three 
years  of  age  the  plant  begins  to.  bear  ff uit,  and  at  six  years  is  in 
full  bearhig,  and  will  continue  in  vigour  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years, 
after  which  it  fails ;  trees  of  fiv6  or  six  years'  standing  will  yield 
yearly  from  four  to  six  pounds,  9^m&  of  these  large  trees  in  the 
Fort,  formerly  mentioned,  bear  f^om  ten  to  twelve  pounds.  The 
coffee  phint  is  an  evergreen,  and  yields  a  crop  yearly  3  it  has  a  beau- 
tiful appearance  at  every  season  of  the  year,  particularly  when  in 
blossom ;  the  flower  being  a  pure  delicate  white  from  the  time  of 
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litiddiDg,'  aiid  'floweiing  until  the  fhtit  is  g^bered,  incl^cki  A  petM 
of  ftix  months,  itod  in  wrt  seasohs  rather  more.  The  fttiil,  -When 
ripening,  cbanres  cokmr  from  green  to  a  ptile  pink,  and  gfaduaJl^ 
becomes  brighter  bb  h  ripens  |  '^hen  fhlly  ripe,  the  hnsks  are  of  a 
bright  red  like  a  dierrjr,  and  perf(etetly  dry  on  the  stalks  $  tbe  modeof 
•eparatingthefhiitfiwnttoehtiritsls  performed  by  tt^ttngthein«!i^i^ 
in  a  wooden  mortar ;  they  Tcry  readily  separate,  if  not  gathered  before 
being  fully  ripe.  An  acre  of  ground  planted  with  gcod  coffee  trees, 
at  the  distance  of  nine  feet,  will  contain  1 ,613  plants  5  and  if  thete  are 
properly  attended  to,  carefully  watered  and  mannred,  they  wiUi  WIer 
the  third  year,  yield  an  average  of  four  pounds  eacb,  or  nearly  6,500 
pounds  from  the  acre,  and  continue  to  yield,  at  this  rate,  ftGfH  Un 
to  fifteen  yeers.  There  seems  to  be  but  one  species  of  coffee  known 
here,  although  the  appearance  of  it  differs  considerably,  pwiiig  to 
the  soil  and  mode  of  cu^vation  i  some  of  it  is  a  pale  yellowi  and 
another  kind  a  dark  yellow  nearly  green. 

The  price  of  coffee  varies  much  in  Mysore : — at  timeir  it  as  low  as 
four  rupees,  at  others  as  high  as  ten  rupees  a  maUnd  of  tw^ty-<fiT6 
pounds.  ^*  Tf.  Ii« 


.     RBf  LT  TO  AN  ArTICItE  IN8BRTKD  IN  THK  *  AMtAttC  Jot^aNAL* 
or  LONHON,  AND  OOPJBS)   ttf  TO  THC  '  Rfetttf 
BBlTANNli^nB'  ow  pAHia.  * 

An  article  relieitive  to  the  Asiatic  Society^  taken  from  a  Iiondoti 
journal,  bas  been  reprinted,  with  the  e^cception  of  some  prudent  sup* 
pressions,  in  the  '  Revue  Britannique/  No  answer  was  made  to  it, 
while  its  only  guarantee  was  the  name  of  tbe  printer  of  the  journal, 
which  has  no  readers  in  Great  Britain;  but  people  went  surprised 
at  seeing  it  reprinted  in  a  publication  which  generally  has  the 
inerit  ofextracting  the  best  articles  from  the  En^iah  papera*.  Suck 
a  task  does  not  seem  to  be  above  human  capability,  but  it  may 
happen  that  editors  may  misplace  their  confidence,  or  make  an  un- 
lucky selection.  The  editors  in  question,  in  foct,  say  that  they, do 
not  fuUy  approve  of  all  the  observations  which  their  artiok  contains  | 
but  this  is  not  sufficient^tbey  ought  to  have  known  that  the  artida 
was  fidse  in  every  partiqular.  They  add,  that  their  journal  Im  eS'* 
sentially  eclectic,  but  eclectism  does  not  consist  in  collecting  slii* 
pidity.  It  is  certainly  difficult  to  be  possessed  of  wisdom  every 
day,  and  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  have  good  sense  onoe  a  month, 
even  though  one  is  contented  with  what  is  bought  ready^made«  The 
editors  in  question  might,  however,  have  obtained  more  exact  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  Asiatic  Society  than  any  body  else ;  and  eron 
without  it,  the  least  degree  of  penetration  or  attention  would  hare 
been  sufficient  to  discover,  in  the  author  of  the  pretended  English 
article,  a  correspondent  of  ibe  Continent,  and  to  see  that  his  artido 

*  From  a  French  Brochure. 
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\  dktfttod  l^  flo^i^  p»Hiy,  Intoresl^  feeHog^  wmnied  uM-kfve, 
mistaken  vanity^  or  discontented  mediocrity  ^  which  paatioiM  »e  to 
be  found  in  eve^y  country^  but  to  vhicli  little  sttestioa  k  piM  i^lteE 
they  are  openly  manifested.  Men  of  senae  know  what  yahie  ia  to 
be  attached  to  this  convenient  sort  of  comapondenccv  »  ythaiA 
things  are  laid,  to  the  accQUirt  of  an  mQutammfmmga/e^f  whi^  no 
one  vould  dare  eithar  to  aay  ^  to  prini  ia  hie  4fmn  cewtfy  ^  aad 
eulogiums  are  bestowed  tha;t  would  not  be  obtained  at  such  »  eie^ 
rate  from  those  capaUe  of  judging,  and  wkieh  could  noi  be  gltea 
openly  without  exposing  one's-self  to  be  hooted.  Tbt  Micctioiis 
which  such  an  article  la^  suggested,  are  given  here  wHb  more  coo- 
fidence,  because  in  order  to  have  the  ri^  to  co0i|»)aiD  of  it,  it  is 
necessary  properly  to  apply  it.  In  fact,  if  the  4Mppew^0B  wfcidi 
bas  given  rise  to  them  is  correct,  no  body^^w  find  tbm  ton  a«fere  5 
and  n  bv  possibility  they  were  unfounded,  aa  they  would  have  mb 
application,  they  could  not  wound  apy  body. 

The  author  of  the  article  .asserts,  thai  the  aockty  has  giteft  ifsdf 
up  to  dissension  )  nothing  can  better  pocove  that  he  dota  noi  knmr 
any  thing  about  it.  There  never  was  an  association  whoe  more 
unison,  concord,  and  harmony,  existed*  Even  in  the  academies  of 
the  Institute,  a  better  understanding  does  not  prevail.  What  to 
remarkable  is>  that  not  «wii  the  shade  ^a  pofitieid  dkiciMskm  hat 
been  introduced^  and  yet  ^  ationyDaotn  writer  pretfenda  ttM  Hit 
Cknmcil  is  composed  di  Wfaiga  and  Toriw^  and  adds,  tiud  be  will  not 
name  the  members  of  the  Op|>osition.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  haa  had 
recourse  Ui  this  good-natured  suppression,  aad  more  so,  that  he  baa 
Aot  named  hfmsdf,  as  it  would  have  been  seen  whether  he  ia  Whig 
or  Tory,  or  both,  alternately,  according  to  time  and  drcuHistaaoe. 
It  was  only  necessary  for  him  to  have  consulted  the  accounts  of  the 
general  sittings,  and  he  would  have  seen  whether  the  greatost  tma* 
nimity  does  not  prevail;  for  the  foolery  introduced  by  some  narrow-* 
minded  persons  has  not  for  a  moment  interrupted  it.  As  yet, 
there  has  been  otAy  one  discussion  of  any  importance^  reladve  to 
two  opinions  purely  literary,  a  circumstance  which  4akes  pfaMse 
every  day  in  all  learned  societies.  One  party  said, '  Your  lenm^ 
dissertations  fatigue  us  /  the  other  replied,  *  Your  elegant  trifles  da 
not  amuse  us ;'  but  &e  terms  made  use  of  were  decorous,  and  sodi 
as  are  suitable  to  those  accustomed  to  the  academic  style.  Thli 
differoice  amongst  friends  was  forgotten  in  a  few  days,  and  this  is 
what  the  anonymous  writer  transforms  into  a  schism  which  menaces 
the  existence  of  the  society !  This  is  exactly  the  hutfuage  i^  a 
man  dissatisfied  with  himself,  and  with  others,  who  voc&rates  that 
dll  is  lost,  because  nobody  pays  any  attention  to  him.  There  it 
scarcely  a  minister  who,  when  dismissed,  does  not  cry  out  that  the 
kingdom  is  about  to  be  put  to  the  fire  and  sword ! 

The  anonymous  author  says,  that  these  divisions  are  very  preju* 
dkidl  to  '  The  Asiatic  Journal,'  and  pec^le  are  led  to  suppose  that 
the  proapeiity  of  the  peper  interests  him  iMiuriy.    He  says,  that 
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now  some  distinguished  Orientalists  insert  their  piodactions  in  *  The 
Memoirs  of  the  Geographical  Society.*  The  writer^  at  leasts  t»nnot 
complain  persomdly^  'The  Asiatic  Journal'  has  not  refhsed  to  in- 
sert any  thing  for  h\m^  for  he  hits-  offered  nothing.  I  have  been 
even.tc^  by  a  memlier  of  the  Commission  of  this  Joumsil,  that  the 
Commission  ne^er  tejected  any  thing;  bat  inserted  idl  diat  "was  sent 
to  it ;  a  fact  which  proves  lint  it  has  neitber  ihe  will  nor  the  means 
of  being  eclectic  The  anonymo^  author  wishes  it  to  be  believed^ 
that  he  has  offei^  bos  works  to  the  Oevigraphioal  Society  ^  but  the 
only  member  who  has  furnished  miy  tinng  to  it,  is  Mr»  Am^6e 
Joubert ;  and  it  is  known  that  he^  nevertheless,  offers  the  trKmte  of 
it  to  ^  The  Astatic  Journal*'  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  readers  of 
botb  pubhaatioQ0. 

The  anonymous  writer  is  rery  attffry  with  a  lefiCmed  fbrdgner, 
becauM  he  ha«  been  chosen  tot  moke  a  literary  journey  in  the 
Levant.  One  would  suppose  that  he  himself  possessed  all  the 
knowledge  requiskfe  ^  e^ipioring  the  andquities  of  Persia,  and  that 
he  was  endowed  with  all  the  qusdities,  moial>  inteUectoal,  and  physi- 
cal, necessary  to  brave  the  Curdes,  the  Turcomans,  and  the  Klmd- 
jars.  Why  does  he  not  show  himself  there  ?  Why  doer  he  not 
express  his  desire)  Why  does  he  not  offer  his  tataits,  his  strength, 
and  his  devotednesr  ?  Must  people  guess  tiiat  he  exists,  and'  that 
he  is  reedy  to  saerifioe  himsdf  for^tbe  good  of  science}  Or,  is 
there  not  one  complaisant  individual,  V0^  will  consent  to  give 
testimony  to  fab  great  capacity,  to  Ms  enlightened  mind^  and  to  his 
courageous  disposition  ?  He  r^proadies  the  traveler  with  having 
been  born  m  Grermany ;  and  says,  that  in  England,  the  natives, 
however  ignorant  they  may  be,  aie  always  preferred  to  foreigners. 
This  liberal  principle  19,  no  doubt,  ekceUent  in  certain  circumstances; 
its  observation  oug^t  strictly  to  be  recommended  to  the  collectors 
of  excise  duties^  and  the  directors  of  army  provisions  ^  but  the 
academies  sometimes  disobey  it$  and  it  is  to  a  permit  of  this  kind 
tiuit  France  ow^  its  Hane  and  its  Visconti.  The  Westphallan, 
Kcempfer,  undertook  his  voyage  in  the  service  of  Sweden  and 
Hdland.  The  Swede,  Thunherg,  was  sent  to  Japan  by  the  Dutch 
Sast  India  Company*.  Colbert,  less  delicate  than  the  anonymous 
writer  in  question^  aeni  Vansleb  into  Egypt,  to  d>tain  details  re- 
lative to  that  country,  and  to  purchase  manuscripts  for  the  King*s 
libraiy :  Vansleb,  bowever>  luui  the  misfortune  to  be  a  foreigner. 
Otter,  spite  of  hU  heii^  a  Swede,  was  well  received  by  M.  Maure- 
pis,  holdtng  a  situation  in  the  King  of  France's  library,  and  was 
named  Professor  of  Arabic^  and  Member  of  the  Academy  of  BeUes 
I^etfares.  The  voyage  upon  which  he  was  sent  had  not  a  literary 
ol^t  alone  >  but,  what  is  unlucky  ibr  the  doctrine  of  the  anonymous 
writer,  th^  affected  political  and  commercial  utility.  Horwemann, 
Solander,  the  two  Fosters,  andBurkhard,  were  not  natives  of  Great 
Britain.  The  ficst  Secretary  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society  of  Lon- 
don, and  Comenat<Hr  of  the  British  Museum,  was  a  Gerooan ;  and 
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the  Uniyersity  of  that  city  has  just  chosen  a  Prussian  as  Professor 
€A  Sanscrit.  This  is  deploraUe^  without  doubt  ^  but  it  will  be 
seen  that  esteem  lor  men  of  merit  has,  at  all  times,  rendered  those 
persons  worlliy  of  appreciating  tb^aa  rathpr  cosmopolite;  and  that 
England  hersdf/whktever  confidence  she  may  have,  and  justly,  in 
the  talents  of  her  children,  does  not  carry  blind  patriotism  and  par- 
tiality for  citizenship  so  £ir  as  the  anonymous  writer  would  wish. 
I  denounce  him  to  the  editors  of  '  The  Revue  Britannique/  who 
go  a  long  way  to  seek  for  bad  articles,  whilst  Uiey  have  under  their 
thumb  authors  ready  to  furnish  them,-*^which  would  spare  the  latter 
the  expense  of  postage,  and  themselves  the  trouble  of  translating. 

The  writer  pretends  that  the  learned  traiveller  obtained  the  pre- 
ference, if  preference  there  be,  because  the  ill  which  be  had  spoken 
of  Oriental  poetry  had  disposed  influential  pevsons  in  his  favoiu'. 
It  appears  that  the  anoi^mous  author  knows^  influential  persons 
who  have  an  aversion  for  Eastern  poetry,  «ad>,  perhaps,  be  has 
taken  upon  himself  the  office  of  interpreter  to  these  .persons.  But 
there  is  here  oae  difficulty  :  the  learned  Gennan  had  almost  com- 
pleted his  preparatioiis  £or  his  departinre  for  Constantinople,  when 
the  quarrel  broke  out.  He  had  then  been  named  a  long  time,  when 
•  he  acquired  this  new  naerit  $  and  thus  it  could  not.  have  been  that 
which  so  forcibly  deteimiaed  Uie  Prendi  Government  in  his  fovour. 
M.  Schulz,  however,  had  so  many  claims  as  not  to  be  reduced  to 
flatter  an  uajust>  intolecatnt,  and  exclusive  opinion  agauist  his  con- 
viction. Wkere>  thea,  has  4he  anonymoufr  author  seen  men  of 
letters  condenaied to  such extreoaities) 

But  here  is  something  more  seiious :  the  writer  lets  it  be  under- 
stood, that  the  last  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  waa  much  attached 
to  Germans  whahad  been  converted  5  and*  hinto  tiiat  the  traveller 
owes  the  favour  (for  he  wiQ  absolutely  make  it  a  favour)  of  which 
he  has  profited,  to  his  change  of  religion.    This  is  beyond  a  joke ; 
and  the  insinuation  is  in  very  bad  taste,  for  it  touches  upon  a 
matter  from  which  men  of  letters  ought  to  abMain  In  their  debates. 
Unfortunately,  however,  this  is  another  falsity :  the  traveller  has 
not  been  converted ;  he  is  still  «  Lutheran,  and,  i^^hat  is  more, 
a  theologian,  and  Professor  In  a  Lutheran  university.    The  anony- 
mous writer  will,  no  doubt,  be  as  sorry  as  Ti(^  ore,  that,  in  his  quality 
of  Catholic,  and  an  honest  man,  he  has  deceived  his  correspondent, 
calumniated  a  minister  actitog  for  the  interest  ^science,  and  assigned 
an  odious,  and  absolutely  f^se,  motive  to  an  honourable  act.  These 
observations,  and  many  others  ii^tb  are  suppressed  here,  are 
susceptible  of  being  usdully  developed  f  and,  with  very  slight  addi- 
tions, they  would  be  perfectly  clear  and  intelligible  to  foreigners, 
and  rather  moire  piguantei  for  the  puUlc  in  genend.     If  the  anony- 
mous writer  is  ci  this  opinion,  he  will  have  the  goodness  to  give 
his  French  name.    The  writer  of  these  lines  will  hasten  to  imitate 
him,  though,  in  fact,  it  is  hardly  necessary,  as  he  has  already  had 
the  pleasure  of  telling  him,  personally^  a  part  of  the  truths  which 
bs  has  now  the  hoppur  ^  aitoit^ 
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He  who  bad  once  gone  fortti  upon  the  ^ejEutb 

In  his  destroying  majesty — whose  sword 

To  victory  was  wed — ^whose  awfiil  nod 

Prpclaii^d  the  fell  of  thrones,  or  bade  ^em  rise-r- 

Who  firom  his  lofty  pillar  in  Uie  clouds 

J3eheld  the  nations  crouching  ^t  hi&  feet, 

0*er-dazzl<e4  by  his  brightness^ — now  wifhia 

The  narrow  .circuit  of  a  lonely  isle 

Sadly  reposed :  his  reign  of  might  was  o'er. 

His  glory  had  departed.    He  was  calm 

As  is  the  bosom  of  an  unstirred  lake, 

p*ershaded  by  the  mountain,  and  men  lo6k*d 

iJpon  die  feHen  conqueror,  and  deemr  d 

His  spirit  was  at  rest  3  yet  on  his  brow 

Ware  graven  deep,  unfathqmal^e  tbougfats. 

That  the  unskilled  behdder  coidd  not  scan. 

Which  were  at  war  widi  peace ;  for  his  was  not 

^n»  bealthfitl  rest  that  waits  on  weariness — 

The  sullen  slumber  of  some  fiery  flood 

That  vainly  strove  to  heave  therodcs  a£^de. 

Then  chafes  itself  utilll  it  be  oonwiined, — 

^udi  rest  was  his— «11  joyless  and  tmbktt. 

Yet  in  his  sleep  4iis  spirit  wandered  ibrth 

O'er  scenes  departed-^^^igMy  did  he  dream 

X)f  liiroygiag  kgiooa  ■ruling  (o  tba  iglit— - 

OiiMMstm  I'ag^iaMl  wictory'sioui  ^soice — 

Of  «idingteth  «po&  ^  whiilwiad's  blast, 

Qrnyiiigideitraciion'  of  pak,  shdnkifig  foes, 

QmiUMg4eBaath  thp-^enor^  oihis  wraths— 

Of  Mumph's  deafening  about— *of  crowned  kings, 

fiendiBg  Hieir  heads  before  bim  ia  -the  dust — 

Of  universal  &way,  the  idle  dream 

That  tused'him  to  his  ruin:-^hen  hcTd  w^d&e 

To  daiksess,  silence,  nameless  aoMery, 

feeling  afresh  the  horrors  of  his  foil — 

And,  in  bis  lone  and  outer  hdplessiiess. 

Weep  tears  of  blood.     His  nmKaight  agoaies 

Were  ail  unknown,  and  man  befadd  th€m  not/* 

His  pride,  that  still  dwelt  with  bim  in  his  ML, 

ifijww  hMr  to  >v«il  HkoA  ifoam  the  jvujgar  km. 

AmibitiiMa  was  bk  idol — ^lust  of  fKiiwer 

Had  4Ba4deii*d  bim,  ipitil  he  blindly  de^m'd 

Tbat  Jie  ahouM  hold  the  living  world  in  chains, 

Andiman  sliould  bow  before  £m  as  a  god. 

With  the  hoaiae  murmurs  of  the  mighty  «Qa 

§Um  <ywa«w»e  lingW    iwifl «  bstMoeas 

He  cursed  all  nature  aaaMMilif   thmdW>  !#• 
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E:PLMINATI0N  Of  NiTmi   PUV|L«    IN   CALCUTTA. 

Yestbrday  morning,  (Feb.  ^8, 1828,)  the  public  eKamination  and 
duthbutionof  the  prizes,  to  the  pupils  of  the  seminaries  superintended 
or  supported  by  the  School  Society^  was  held  at  the  house  of  Baboo 
Gopee  Moliiin  Deb,  in  Sobha  Bazar,  Sir  Charles  Grey^  Sir  Edward 
Ryan^Mr.  H.  Shaka^pear,  Maharaja  Baidyanath  Ray,  and  a  number 
of  other  Native  and  European  Gentlemen,  were  present.  The  prizes^ 
consisting:  of  English  books,  were  distributed  to  the  classes,  as 
called  up  in  succession  by  the  secretary  to  the  Society,  Mr.  Hare, 
by  whom  the  detailed  examinations  had  been  previously  conducted. 
Some  occasional  verification  of  the  progress  of  the  scholars  was 
alsp  made,  niuch  to  their  satisfaction,  by  different  visitors.  The 
classes  were  partly  Bengali  and  partly  English,  in  the  latter  of  which 
the  senior  pupils  were  found  to  have  made  very  respectable  pro- 

Eess  'f  having  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Roman,  Grecian,  and  Eng- 
h  IJistorv,  a  thorough  conversancy  with  the  grammatical  con- 
struction of  the  language,  and  familiarity  with  the  general  facts  pf 
aphy,  as  well  as  the  jiolitical  divisions  of  Europe  and  Asia* 
the  examination,  the  following  recitations  were  ffiven  ; — 

Southampton  and  £»seo^ 
Southampton.  Ramomoy  Sen. 
Esmx.  Iswar  Chuoder  Saha« 

Officer,  Ghunder  Soom&r  Baqeiji 

Juba  and  Sjm^ax. 
Juha.  Sam^ond  Goopta. 

Hyphm.  Rmttkonw  l4iboqiy. 

Henry  and  Lord  (Mef  SmtUo^ 
Henry.  MadhooModen  dcB« 

Chief  Justice.     Hurrf  Ifelnm  MnUac. 

Priuli  and  Jajfier. 
PriuU.  Hurishchnnder  Bfaur. 

Jajfier.  Nilmonf  Bysakh. 

Catos  Senate. 
Cato.  Jadob  Chunder  Das  Ghose. 

Setnpronius.        DoukinaCh  Numdy. 
/jucius..  Adit  Chunder  Das. 

DeeiuSn  Brahmemohun  Chakrabutty. 

Marcus.  Nohin  Chunder  Ghosal. 

The  several  performers  acquitted  themselves  with  great  credit. 

The  sc^ne  between  Henry  and  the  Chief  Justice  was  singularly 
interesting,  from  the  very  correct  manner  in  which  the  beautiful 
language,  and  noble  seniiments,  of  the  scene  were  enunciated  by 
two  very  young  lads.  Cato*8  Senate  scene,  and  Cato  hims^%  iH 
particubf^  displaced  great  merit.  <rf 
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It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  find  the  operations  of  this  Society  con- 
tinue to  be  so  actively  and  successfiiily  sustained,  notwithstanding, 
in  common  with  all  voluntary  institutions  in  this  country,  it  haui 
lost  part  of  its  interest  with  its  novelty.  We  doubt  much  if  its 
character  be  generally. known.  The  great  object  is,  the  improved 
instruction  orKath  e  youth  in  their  own  langfiiagf,  and  eventually 
in  ErigUsh,  Th^  first  is  effeclcd  by  the  suporintendencc  of  Native 
schools,  iTiany  of  which  urc  held  in  the  houses  of  respectable  Natives  ^ 
by  occfisional  gratuities  to  the  Bengali  masLera^  when  they  are 
active :  by  a  liberal  distribution  of  elementary  books,  and  by  an 
annual  ejLiiminalion  and  presentation  of  rewards*  Tlie  Society  also 
maintains  a  Bengali  School,  at  it^  own  charge,  containing  about 
two  hundred  boys ;  mjiilst ,  in  the  schools  of  the  first  des<^ription, 
amounting  to  between  eighty  and  ninety,  there  are  tibout  three 
thousand  pupils.  For  the  second  purpose,  or  English  tuition,  the 
Society  maintains  two  English  Schools,  admission  to  which  is,  in 
some  degree,  the  reward  of  proficiency  acquired  In  Bengali*  In 
these  Schools^  the  Society  has  one  hundred  and  eighty  scholars,  hut 
It  also  maintains  thirtv  pupils  in  the  Anglo-Indian  College,  selected 
Iront  the  most  industrious  and  promising  of  its  own  elevea*  It  is 
but  jus  tie  e  to  a(id,  that,  iu  general,  these  scholars  rank  amongst  the 
brightest  urniiiuent^  of  the  College.  The  expense  of  these  armuge- 
in«n^  Udefn^fedibypiivtalfeiiubMiiptioiisyiifleis^ 
and,  iN^b  rafimnee  .tDritbe'imttKeHse  good  thafe  is  thus  ettetted,  we 
know  of  ^o  das6'iW  wMdii  tik^  libiettil  bounty  of  individual  has  been 
more  prOfltptWJr  Exercised: — Gov.  GazetU, 

A  Fabewell. 

Oh  !  'tis  the  peoilty  yf^  pay  hi  Ibib  Iratl  wotfd'f^6Qr^, 
To  find  that  fanes  wbidi*  ^ooAest  M^ate  bom  of  sweetest  fjowers : 
The  biigiMeM  elonds  kti  ardent  ejre  w!th  rapture  g&zes  on,     .  , 
Are  bnl^  seen  in  evening  skies— we  look^  and  they  are  gisine-* 

Farewell) 
Thou  \xpg}i%  w^lovdyiwi^li  .?m  wel^  «nd  thou/wBt  disappear. 
Like  summei:  fiowar  and  evening  ck^ud^  and  leave  me! wond'ring  here ; 
Yet  U^  baixe  known  or  seen  tiiee  once  lA  never  to  forget^ 
Wkile  memory  triumphs  <fret  irpacfe-^we  hoM  thy  image  yet — 

"    ' '.....'"-,  Farewell! 

Peace  to  thy  path-T-vf^ere!er  it  be»  ma^  all  gpod  angels  keqpv; 
And  may  nis  hand  be  over  thee  who/Tulea  the  ^toraiy,dQ9p». 
Forget  not^  in.  tl^y  sunny  cluzies»  ^bose  EngUah  hearts  that  beat 
WiA  no  less  wairaith  fat  Ibee,.  though  doom'd  no  more  on  eaith  to 

meet.  Farewell! 

Fatrewell-^1  know  whei'e'er  thoii  art,  that  thou  must  eye^  be 
That  idol  of  another's  love  which  thou  hast  been  to  me  j 
I  know  thy  image  may  be  lodged  iti  some  far  worthier  slirine ; 
But  I,  too,  know  *  another's  love*  can  n^ver  equal  mine.  - 

Farewdl! 
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DltHATB   AT   THB   EaST  InDIA  H0U8E. 

Ifednetday,  Jufy  2,  1828. 
Captain  PRiscoTr*8  Case. 

This  day  the  adjourned  debate  Cfrom  this  day  fortnight)  was  resumed, 
on  the  foUowing  resolution  proposed  by  Sir  Charles  Forbes  : 

'  That  the  Court  of  Proprietors  fully  approve  of  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  Court  of  Direetors^  in  brinnng  the  case  of  an  abuse  of  patronage 
before  a  legal  tribunal  f  and  ialthotigh  Capftain  Prescott  appears  to  have 
acted  incautidualy  and  imprvdently,  vet,  having  been  acouitted  by 
the  verdict  of  a  jur)*^  of  the  charge  preferred  a^uist  him,  ana  the  Pro- 
prietors being  also  satisfied  that  he  vva^  no  I  actuated  by  any  currupt  mo- 
lives,  they  are  not  difip<jsed  to  vTithdraw  their  coafidcoco  fr(un  bim  fs  a 
member  of  the  Directioji/ 

The  Chairman  said,  that  the  Court  was  ap<;ciaily  sunnooned  to  con- 
sider of  a  motiOQ  which  had  bf!Gn  disctif^sed  at  souie  kngth  a  fortnight 
agd,  aitd  which  had  been  adjourned  to  thie  day.  The  Court,  he  was 
suT^  mttfit  be  aware,  that  it  was  of  very  creat  iwiportance  that  u  just  de- 
cision pUould  be  cctinc  to  with  re^rpect  to  the  f|fleatiorv  to  vvhich  he  ulhided; 
and  on  that  account  nine  of  the  Directors ^  in  their  eapaeity  of  prcfprietorSy 
had  signed  a  requisition^  deni^iidin^^  u.  ballot. 

General  Tqoenton  wished  to  piut  a  questioii  tc  the  hon.  Chunmrn^ 
It  appeared^  from  Avhat  had.  been  said  by  the  han.  Gkainnan  ad  the  last 
Court,  that  the  patronage  of  Captain  Present  was.withholdenlrom  him. 
Now,  ne  wished^tb  know  whether  tbat  line  of  cpudupt  was  founded  on 
the  circumstances  which  had  already  been  disclosed  to  the  Proprietors, 
or  wliethet  it  resulted  from  any  other  proceeding  that  was  now 
going  on  ?  «  •  / 

The  Hon.  D.  Kik$m4Ih»  aa«the  had  p«t  tba  qoestiteat  the  last  Court, 
and  the  apswer  was»  if  he  mistopk  s^,  thM  .^eti  Ml  xras  determfaMd  that 
Captain  Prescott  and  others  should  be  tpe^  before  a  jury  of  Aeir.eovn- 
try  for  the  O^ence  Imputed  to  them»  Captain  Prescott  expressed  a  wish 
that  he  should  have  nothing  C6  do  >vith  the  disposal  of  patronage  until 
the  trial  was  dver. 

General  THOREfOl^'sald,  it  was  to  (hat  pofnt  his  qu^^on  went.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  the  privilege;  of  dispo^gdf  j^atronage  was  now 
withheld  froni  Ca^taii^  Prescott  on  aceouint  of  tbs  or^;iMil  transactions 
which  led  to  the  tr^alj,  0^  whether  it  was  wt^iheld  in  consequence  of  any 
proceedings  that  were  how  going  on.  This  he  conceived  to  be  a  material 
point,  ana  ought  therefore  to  be  cleared  up. 

The  Chairm AK.-^The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  D.  Kinnaird)  had  antici- 
pated what  he  meant  to  state.  Nothing  new  whatever  hiui  taken  place 
with  reference  to  thtil  transaction  subsequent  to  the  last  disiiussion.  He 
had  at  that  time  stated  to  the  Courts  not  that  th0  Court  of  Directors, 
but  that  cerUdn  members  of  the  Direction,  had  caused  it  to  be  intimated 
to  Captain  Prescott.  that  if  he  made  any,  proposition  relating  to  his 
patronage,  they  would  withhold  their  assent  tnerefrom. 

General  Thornton  said,  he  understood  that  the  patronage  was  ori- 
ginally withheld  from  Captain  Prescott  until  the  issue  of  the  trial  was 
known.    That  itsoe  was  known ;  Captain  Prescott  had  been  acquitted  i 
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and  he  could  not  concdve  why  the  pttrona^  should  be  still  kept  firom 
that  gentleman. 

Mr.  LowND98  md,  that  after  reading  the  payers  lelitive  to  the  case 
very  carefoUr,  (for  he  sat  up  till  three  o'clock  to  do  so,)  he  was  of 
opinion  that  Captain  Ptescott  had  been  guilty  of  no  dishonourable  act, 
but  only  of  imprudence.  Thoughtlessness  and  imprudence,  however, 
frequently  occasioned  much  mischief.  He  thought  it  wrong  that  Uie 
Directors  should  hare  so  mudi  patronage  at  their  disposal.  He  saw  no 
|-eason  why  cadetships  and '  writerships  should  not  be  pubfiely  sold,  as 
nSitarr  commissions  were.  He  found  fault  wkh  Captain  Pceecott,  as  ' 
he  woiud  with  his  own  brother,  under  the  saase  circumstances.  Such 
thoug%tlessneM  as  Captain  Preacott  had  been  guilty  of,  might  hare  the 
effect  of  undermining  our  Indian  Government.  It  was  said  of  the  great 
Lord  Bacon,  that  if  he  bad  not  been  guilty  of  corruption  himself,  he  had 
allowed  his  servant  to  be  so.  He  was  willing  to  aUow  Captain  Prescott 
to  retain  his  patronage,  but  he  would  not  permit  him  to  dispose  of  it  till 
two  of  his  brother  Directors  approved  of  the  objects  to  which  it  waa 
proposed  to  be  applied.  If,  however,  that  proposal  did  not  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  the  Court,  he  thought  it  right  that  the  patronage  shonhl 
revert  to  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  to  whom  it  orinnally  bdonged,  and 
should  be  bestowed  on  the  chfldren  and  widows  of  the  officers  who  had 
fallen  in  the  last  war.  The  hon.  Propriety  then  blamed  Dr.  Back  £q9 
not  making  the  Directors  acquainted  with  the  transaction  beftiieen  the 
months  of  August  and  February,  and  not  before  he  heard  that  9Q0 
guineas  were  asked  for  the  cadetship.  He  next  found  Isult  wiUi  Mr. 
Broiigham'/s  speech  on  the  trial,  which  he  said  was  confused  and  £ull  of 
tautology.  He  was  surprised  that  an  East  India  Director  should  employ 
a  Whig  advocate.  iA  taurh,)  That  was  another  proof  of  Captain  Pres- 
cott's  want  of  caution.  He  then  expressed  a  h<^  that  no  part  of  the 
patronage  of  the  Directors  would  be  given  to  Dr.  Back,  for  ne  thought 
It  wouldbe  a  bad  precedent  to  reward  a  man  who  concealed  such  a  trans^ 
action  foreevera)  months. 

Mr.  WwoiVG  observed*  that  a^  it  ^fras  intended  to  decide  this  quesr 
tVNa  by  haUo^  it  wa^  not  necessary  that  he  should  trouble  the  Court  with 
DMiy  observations.  Indeed,  he  would  have  given  a  silent  vote  ii^ 
favour  o£  the  hon.  Baronet's  resolution,  had  it  not  been  for  the  observa* 
tions  made  at  the  last  Court,  by  a  learned  Gentieman  (Mr.  Freshfield) 
who  £at  uear  him.  That  learned  Gentieman  then  said,  *  that  he  would 
rather  be  in  the  situation  of  Captain  Prescott,  than  in  the  situation  ojf 
thoise  who  kafl  advised  lib  prosecution,*'  and,  to  give  importance  to  what 
be  £Edij,  he  bad  tanbcr  lold  the  Court,  '  that  he  knew  tne  inside  as  wel) 
a£  ihe  outside  of  tlie  case.*  Now,  however  incautiously,  imprudently,  or 
un  reason  ably,  this  might  have  been  said,  yet  having  been  said,  it  be- 
haved all  those  who  thoiurhl  m  he  did,  that  they  owed  a  vast  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  Executive  Body  for  the  manner  in  which  tbey  had  vindi- 
cated tbe  lionour  of  the  Compntvy,  to  express  that  feeling.  It  behoved 
them,  while  they  did  justice  to  the  individual,  to  do  justice  aiso  to  the 
Court  at  Directors.  It  was  evident  that  there  had  been  a  scandalous 
traffic  in  the  patronage  of  the  Company;  yet,  after  mature  consideration 
of  the  papers,  he  was  disposed  to  sm^ort  &e  motioQ>  and  to  give  Captain 
Prescott  a  moral  acquittal  in  that  Court,  in  support  of  the  legal  acouittal 
he  had  received  elsewhere,  iffeur.)  No  blame,  however,  could  be 
thrown  upon  the  Directors  for  inatituting  the  prosecudon ;  for  it  should 
be  recollected,  that  tlie  prosecution  -was  a{^oved  of  by  the  Attorney  and 
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leojiuifici  far  Ci^tam  Pre^cott  There  waa  »  fact  m  th»  iMfKvrs  wUeli 
4iw>yited  «U  «iiipM9f»  fw^  4^  bmo^^ds  of  X])^ptain  Pre^coU,  lor  it  wf^ 
atated  tbait  Mr.  Suttoa  liad  M^ed  ^e  life  of  bk  aou.  Was  jit  to  be  won- 
derad  at,  tkat  <])apt«ia  Prc^cott  aliould  be  ai^xioiis  to  ob%e  ^  maa  \v^ 
bad  iie9d«Md  faiin  sucb  a  service  I  The  hoa.  Pr^wietar  coacluded  with 
•exiNWsni^  a  wish,  that  there,  should  be  e«ibQ4iea  io  tbe  origiiu^  motiaa 
the  foliowioff  words : — '  That  the  Proprietors  are  desirous  most  con- 
diaUy  to  thank  the  Court  of  Directors  for  the  maimer  in  which  they  have 
prosecuted  an  inquiry  so  deeply  affecting  the  honourable  char^ter  of 
tlieir  own  body,  and  ttie  beat  interests  of  the  East  lixdia  Company..' 

-Sir  O.  FoRBBa  exfM'esMd  hit  neadioess  to  aoqwuesce  soAhe  pxopoaod 
alteration.  , 

Aa  hoo.  Proprietor  oppoaed  the  mijdii|r  vp  of  a  tote  of  Ihiinka  vith 
the  onginai  motion.  If  ttian^s  were  to  be  voted,  the  vote  oughjt  to  be  a 
diisect  /md  aubatantive  one. 

fiir  F.  Laubib  was  of  opinion,  that  the  question,  as  to  Captain  Pres- 
«ott  diould  .be  kc|»t  entirety  distinct  from  4ie  conduct  of  the  Court  of 
Diraotorsi 

Mr.  D.  KnrirMRD  condended,  that  the  object  pf  the  motion  waa  not  to 
acquit  C^tunPrescott,  fbr  he  h^  already  been  acauitted,  but  to  declare 
the  opinion  of  tiie  .Court  with  reapect  to  the  conanct  of  the  Court  of 
I)ireetor8.  Captain  Prescott  hadf  been  tried  and  acquitted  by  a  jiu% 
upon  a  diarge  .of  conspiracy,  which  was  the  most  unfur  mode  of  prose- 
cution tiurt  could  be  resorted  to,  as  far  as  regarded  th^  defendant.  With 
Captain  Prescott,  therefore,  the  Court  had  nothing  to  do.  Tlien  how  did 
the  question  comei>efSH:e  the  Court  ?  In  this  wav:  The  late  Chairman, 
conceiving  that  something  like  unfair  conduct  haa  been  imputed  to  the 
£3owtofUret«ari,aaiditwatpeae6sary  that  tbe  Court  ot  Prc^rietors 
^rtmaidte  Mifc  lAfMaaeaaioB  of  the  papers,  aad  upon  hismotiom  they  were 
printed.  The  hon.  Proprietor  concluded  by  reeommendiog  the  Court  to 
J9W9H  4he  iie^oiiitioA^^  t^uf  approve  of  what  the  Dirtetors  had  ^one ; 
mi  under  ibk  reaoIuiioA*  the  Court  of  Pireotors  would  be  etnpowered  to 
raa^re  toiCaptai^i  Preacott  the  patronage  whidi  waa  9till  withheld  firom 

Mr.  Paliibb  approved  of  <lhe  conduct  of  the  Court  of  Directora  in 
iattitating  ^e  proeecution  i^^aiaat  Captain  Preacott;  but,  that  indlviduid 
having  bSom.  acquitted  after  a  fuU  trial,  ^^re  they  now  to  proceed  further? 
He  tiioBght  they  ou^  not.  Having  been  acquitted  in  a  court  of  law, 
he  waa  pMj  entitled  to  the  confidence  and  acquittal^  of  the  Court  df 
Dkeetora,  and  why  he  had-AOt  received  it  he  could  not  Imagine.  Captain 
Preaeott  had  met  the  charge  aa  an  honourable  man  would  do.  \Then  t^e 
Bccnaation  waa  «aade,  ho  said, '  Inq^e  fully  into  it ;'  and  the  result  waa, 
faia  hoBouiable  acquittal.  He  admitted  that  Captain  Prescott  had  fu:ted 
ioaprudeBtly,  but  still  he  thought  it  was  their  bounden  dut^,  in  respect  to 
theaMclfgB,  to  adopt  ^lia  reacHUition. 

Mr.  Dabst  Baid,  if  he  could  believe  that  Captain  Preaco^  had  beqi 
gtiihy  of  corrmption,  he  would  be  the  laat  man  to  stand  up  in  th^  Court 
to  speak  in  his  favour.  He  admitted  that  he  had  been  mdiscreet ;  but 
indiscretion  and  corruption  were  very  different  things.  Captain  Preacott 
waa  a  wanp-hearted,  Innd  man— he  would  aay,  a  most  honourable  man-r 
and  if  he  had  acted  imprudendy,  he  waa  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed. 

Ct^^imx  Ma^iblp  aupported  ^  motioB,    Theca  waa,  h|e  ob»enra4» 
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one  point  in  tbe  evidence^  which,  in  the  minds  of  some  persons,  wonld 
weigh  considerably  agamst  Captain  Prescott.  He  allnded  to  the  letter  in 
which  Captain  Preseott  alleged  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  fieunily  of 
Dr.  Back.  In  his  opinion,  however,  this  was  nothing  more  than  an  in- 
^dverleBce,  arising  entbelr  from  his  conidence  in  the  representation  of 
his  most  intimate  friend.  He  did  not  melm  to  deny  that  C^tun  Preseott 
had  «cted  imprudently,  but  impmdenc^  ought  not  to  be  too  severely 
piMidbed. 

Mr.  GAttAOHAN  considered  discussion  imncfcessary,  as  the  question  was 
to  be  decided  by  ballot.  He  thought  it  necessary  to  state,  however,  that 
the  decision  Of  the  court  of  law  should  not  be  binding  on  the  Proprietors, 
becinise  the  latter  bod  several  cases  to  consider,  whereas  the  former  had 
only  one. 

Mr.  S.  Dixon  was  of  opinion  thai  the  distitijsioii  would  be  extremely 
tisefuK  because  it  would  enable  gentlemen  to  go  to  the  ballot  with  a 
more  perfect  liiiowledge  of  ibe  sul>Ject.  He  would  say  nothiug  with 
respect  to  the  general  nierits  of  the  case,  but  this  he  must  observe,  that 
no  man  lisd  ever  beeo  gji^^^ty  of  n  j^reater  ai-t  of  indiscretion  tb^n  that 
Ifcntlerjian  bad  been.  The  conduct  attributed  to  Captain  Preseott  in 
Earing  stated,  on  his  honour,  that  be  wanted  tlie  cadet  ship  for  a  young 
jnaii  whose  family  resided  in  Devonshire,  and  with  whom  he  was  well 
acquainted,  when  the  fact  was^  that  Dr.  Back  had  not  Been  in  Devon- 
ahire  for  a  long  period,  was  exceedingly  reprehensible.  If  he  had  said^ 
'  1  make  tliis  uppli cation,  because  a  j;;entlcman,  on  whoie  representation 
I  can  confidently  rely,  has  satisfied  me  of  the  reapectabiiity  of  the  party 
on  whose  behalfl  malveihiK  application/ it  wotild  have  materially  altered 
the  case.  In  his  ojiinion,  the  resolution  ought  to  be  n  substantive  one, 
and  not  mixed  up  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Directors, 

General  Thokntok  »aid,  that»  m  hia  opinion/the  innocence  of  Captain 
PreBcott  had  bccti  fully  proved,  and  therefore  he  ought  to  be  restored 
to  all  hla  rights  and  privilegee. 

Mr,  FiuibjiiiiLLn  expressed  liis  regret  for  havlnpf,  at  a  former  Court, 
cennired  the  o]^nion  ot  the  learned  Serfeanty  the  «tanding^  counsel  to  the 
Cottpany^  who^  aioii^  with  other  learned  gentlemen,  had  advised  the 
proBeeution  of  Caiytain  Preseott.  He  had  spoken  from  the  impulse  of 
the  modnent,  and  ne  was  sttrry  that  he  had  approached  the  opinion  of 
that  leaened  person  without  due  consideration.  At  the  same  time,  hie 
must  say,  that  he  did  not  Chink  the  prosecution,  which  had  inflicted  the 
most  acute  pain  on  Captain  Pk^escott,  was  called  for.  An  hon.  Proprietor 
(Mr.  Weeding)  had  dwelt  strongly  on  the  words  used  by  him  on  a  former 
occasim,  when  he  said  that  he  wae  acquainted  >vi^  the  inside  as  well  as 
the  outside  of  ^  case.  The  hon.  Proprietor  seemed  to  think  that  in 
using  this  ejqireBsion,  he  (Mr.  Freshneld)  meant  to  insinuate  that  he 
knew  something  of  a  peculiar  nature  which  had  occurred  in  the  Court 
of  Directors.  He  meant  no  such  thing.  He  had  «aid,  and  said  truly, 
that  he  knew  the  inside  as  well  as  the  outside  of  tins  transaction,  because 
it  was  his  dntv  to  probe  the  matter  to  the  bottom,  in  his  professional 
capacity.  He  nad  heard  the  whole  of  it.  in  the  most  undisguised  manner, 
^om  Captain  Preseott ;  and hc  declared, on  his  honour,  innis conscience, 
and  as  he  ittood  before  hU  G6d,  that  he  believed  Captain  Preseott  was 
innocent  of  any  corrupt  intention.  It  was  useless,  perhaps,  to  discuss 
whether  Ibi^  que^tioii  lehould  or  should  not  be  decidea  by  ballot,  because 
it  was  In  the  power  of  anjr  nine  Proprietors  to  insist  on  a  baUot ;  but  he 
confessed  that  he  thought  it  would  hinre  been  better  if  the  question  were 
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to  be  settled  in  the  General  Court  by  diose  who  had  heard  the  dlscuttdon. 
He  should,  therefore,  submit  that  the  ballot  ought  not  to  be  resorted  to, 
unless  in  the  e?ent  of  the  numbers  being  nicelf  balanced  in  the  General 
Court. 

The  ChaibmjlN  expressed  his  pleasure  at  hearing  the  eieplanation 
which  the  h<^n«  and  learned  Ptroprietor  had  given  of  the  speech  he 
fcivoured  the  Court  with  at  their  last  meeting.  The  learned  Senceant 
was  present,  but  the  forms  of  the  Coiurt  prevented  him  from  addressing 
them.  He,  however,  spoke  the  sentiments  of  their  learned  adviser, 
when  he  said  that  he  would  never  take  oQTence  at  the  discussion  of  the 

gropriety  of  any  opinion  he  might  give.  It  was  neceasary  he  should 
iform  their  Court,  that  their  decision  was  required  upon  the  Question 
ori^ally  moved  for ;  although  an  amendment  had  been  suggestedi  it  had 
neither  l>eeu  moved  dot  secoDded,  and  therefore  \vm  not  before  the 
Court.  Upon  that  question,  he  and  ei^jlit  brother  Directors,  in  the 
ehamcter  of  Proprietors,  hud  determined  to  call  for  a  bullet ;  and,  with 
all  respect  to  the  learned  Proprietor,  he  thought  the  executive  body 
acted  properly  iti  resolving^  to  ^ve  the  Proprietora  at  large  an  oppor- 
tunity uf  cxpresfittig  their  opinion  on  the  subject  llic  Director*  were 
in  some  de^ce  t  party  in  the  mie^tioiit  and  he  should  be  soiry  to  henr 
it  j^aid  hereafter,  that'  they  hftd  not  afforded  the  whole  body  of  Proprie- 
tors an  occasion  of  decidiug  whether  the  Executive  Body  had  acted  with 
judgment  and  discretion-  An  hon.  Proprietor  had  lajsinuated  tliat  the 
papers  had  been  printed  at  the  instance  of  the  C*oiiri  of  Directors,  in 
order  tij  in d nee  the  Court  of  Proprietors  to  throw  their  fiiicld  over  them* 
The  facts  of  the  case  did  not  ^i'ar^ant  such  a  represent  at  iihk  Tlie  papers 
^vere  printed  at  the  suf^gestion  of  Captain  Prescott.  On  the  25?th  of  May 
last.  Captain  Prescott  .said  he  ^vould  not  be  Diwde  the  seape-goai  of  any 
pereon,  and  requested  that  ttie  papers  mlf^ht  be  printefl-  This  remaric 
naturally  called  up  the  thai  Chuinnan,  Mt,  Lind^fay*  Mho  moved  tlmt  the 
papers  should  be  printed,  xt hich  niotion  ivao  seconded  by  Captain  Pres-. 
cott.  As  the  answer  which  he  (the  Chairman)  had  givtn  to  the  question 
respecting  the  present  rtate  of  Obtain  Preseotfe  patronage,  aid  not 
appear  to  nave  heen  perfectly  understood^  iie  would  aod  a  few  words  more 
on  the  point.  The  trial  which  took  |dace  on  the  6th  of  March,  referred  to 
the  case  of  Cadet  Pock ;  but,  upon  liie  12tfa  of  March,  the  Seleot  Com. 
mittee  informed  the  Court  of  Dh-ectors  that  they  had  mseovered  ssaother 
case  of  an  exoeedingly  suspiciovs  naitiire,-*HUiBiely,  tint  of  Cadet 
Bayley,  who  had  received  his  appointment  at  the  solicitation  of  Captain 
Prescott.  Thereupon,  several  of  the  nenidr  Directors  requested  him 
(the  Chairman)  to  hiform  Captain  Preseott,  that  they  would  resist  any 
proposition  for  granting  him  his  share  of  patronage  «ntil  the  case  of 
Cadet  Bayley,  as  well  as  that  of  Cadet  Peek,  had  been  snbinitted^  to  the 
Court  of  Proprietors.  He  trusted  that  this  explanation  was  satialhctory 
to  the  Court.    (Hear,  heorj 

Mr.  D.  KufNAimD  4Mid,  he  had  not  intended  to  represent  that  the 
j^rinting  of  the  papers  was  the  act  of  the  Court  of  Directors. 

Sir  C.  FoRBBS  was  desiroms  of  making  a  few  observations  hefore  the 
4|ue8tion  was  put.  The  motion  was  now,  it  appeared,  to  be  decided  by 
baUot;  and  thus  Captain  Prescott  was,  in  fact,  to  be  tried  a  second 
time.  Unquestionably,  any  nine  Proprietors  had  in  their  power  to  call 
for  such  a  decision,  and  it  could  not  be  refused ;  and,  hmvever  he  might 
regret  that  the  Court  of  Directors  had  deemed  it  necessary  to  resort  to 
that  proceeding,  he  would  not  find  fiemlt  with  them,  because  he  doubted 
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«ot  H  M(  arise!  from  a  stnmg  sense  of  wliat  tker  oonedved  le  be  Ask 
public  4ntf,  although,  hi  his  opiiiioii»  errettefMuly.  Butt  he  uncerely  hopei 
•od  triistea,  that  as  theDireetors  had  hitherto  observed  aline  of  coaavet  en- 
tirely passive  with  regard  to  this  question,  they  would  persevere  in  tl\e  same 
fowse  with  respeet  to  the  ballot ;  for  the  Court  needed  not  to  be  told,  that 
whelk  Uie  Court  of  Directors  think  it  necesaai^  to  ciJl  for  a  ballot,  on  any 
question,  and  put  forth  what  was  called  their  strength  on  the  occasion, 
the  odds  against  the  motion  were  fearful  indeed.    He  had  been  apprised 
|hat  there  was  no  instance  on  record,  in  which  the  Court  of  Directors  had 
put  fortii  their  strength  in  a  ballot  without  succecfding.    He  trusted  the 
Court  would  not  mbunderstand  him«    He  did  not  for  one  moment  anti- 
cipate that  the  Directors  would  pursue  any  other  conduct,  with  re- 
spect to  the  ballot,  than  they  had  observed  during  tiie  whole  of  the 
previous  proceediuj^s  in  the  case.    On  the  contrary,  he  believed  that  this 
would  be  a  signal  instance  of  the  impartiality  of  the  Directors.    It  wa% 
he  believed,  from  a  too  great  tudety  «•  do  what  they  conceiFedto  be 
lieht,  that  the  Direckws  had  been  induced  to  take  the  step  of  calling  for 
a  ballot.    That  course  having,  however,  been  determined  on»  he  nopdl  he 
would  not  see,  as  he  had  on  other  ballots,  the  doors  b^egedby  hundreds 
ready  to  vote  in  support,  as  they  expressed  themselves,  of  the  Executive 
Body,  without  knowing  many  ot  them,  what  the  question  was.  He  thought 
it  necessary  to  say,  in  justice  to  Captain  Prescott,  that  he  was  quite  sure 
nothing  could  be  qaore  acceptable  to  him  than  to  have  the  question  decided 
by  ballot.   He  had  not  conversed  with  Captain  Prescott  on  the  subject  of 
the  motion,  but  had  brougbt  it  forward  ^m  motives  of  justice  alone. 
When  Captdn  Prescott  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  tlw 
Direction,  Sir  C.  Forbes  was  so  circumstanced  as  to  be  obliged  to  oppose 
him.    He  had  never  either  asked  or  received  from  Ciq[>taiA  Frescott  any 
patronage  or  favomr  whatever,  nor  was  it  likdy  he  ever  should.     He 
mentioned  these  circumstances  to  show  that  he  could  not  be  influenced 
by  any  private  or  personal  considerations;    but  he  thought  Captain 
Prescott's  case  was  one  of  extreme  hardship  and  cruelty.     He  did 
not  impute  that  cruelty  to  any  partv,  but  thought  it  had  arisen  out  of 
the  unfortunate  circumstances  of  tne  case.    C^tain  Prescott  had  suf- 
fered to  a  degree  bevond  that  which  any  man  m  Court  would  wish  his 
enemy  to  endure.    {He^r.)    It  had  been  a  matter  of  astoniBhmeni  to 
him,  and  many  other  pmons,  that  Captain  Prescott  had  been  able  to 
bear  up  under  his  sufierings  during  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  months. 
He  had  watched  the  progress  o^  the  case,  and  saw  no  proq;>ect  of  a 
termination    of   Captain    Prescott's   sufferings,    unless  some   persoB 
came  forward  with  a  notion  in  that  Court.    Under  these  circum« 
stances,  he  hiid  felt  it  his  duty  to  bring  the  question  before  the  Court  ,*  and 
after  the  «trong>  he  might  almost  say  general,  support  he  had  received^ 
he  felt  not  the  slightest  apprehension  of  the  issue  of  a  ballot,    (l/ear,) 
If  the  motion  had  been  decided  at  the  last  Court,  a  great  miyoritv 
would  have    voted   for  it ;    and  in  the  present  Court,  he  beheve^ 
ninety   out  of  a  himdred  would  vote  for  it.    The  hon.  Baronet  con- 
eluded  by  expressing  a  hope  that  the  ballot  would  take  place  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  because  every  hour  was  adding  to  the  crudity 
of  the  situation  in  which  Captain  Prescott  was  placed,  and  which  mUBl 
excite  the  sympathy  of  every  humane  mind. 

Mr.  Carruthbiui  said,  that,  after  the  observations  of  the  hon.  Barone^ 
which  tended  to  Uirow  a  degree  of  suspicion  on  the  votes  of  Pro- 
prietors, he  felt  it  necessary  to  declare  how  he  intended  to  decide  upoa 
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the  quesdon.  He  consider€fd  thst  *terf  ^feiftleinai  Who  rfiohid  f^fi4 
upon  this  question  waS  placed  in  ih<5  situiitidn  of  a  Jufyrtian,  and  #80  M 
much  bound  to  give  an  impartial  decision.  He  would  vote  ftrf  the 
question,  because,  though  he  believed  Captaih  Prestott  to  have  been 
guilty  of  great  indiscretion,  yet  there  was  n6  evidence  of  tnoval  ttirpl- 
tude,  and  he  could  not  consent  to  visit  the  former  with  the  same  punishf 
ment  as  the  latter. 

Sir  C.  FoBBEs-said^  thi  hoa.  Proprietor  seemed  to  have  mitodclrstood 
the  tenor  of  his  remarks.  He  felt  assured  that  the  Court  of  Directort 
would  exercise  no  influence,  directly  nor  in<flre^tly,  wlth'rfespect  to 
the  ballot. 

The  Okaibmak  Md>  the  C!o«rt  of  Direclorg  were  determinecl  to  adhere 
to  the  same  passive  line  of  conduct  which  they  had  hitherto  pursued. 
He,  and  the  erther  DiieetMrt  who  had  siped  the  requisition  for  th« 
ballot,  would  not  vote  «l  all  upon  the  qnettion.  ^  (Jl^a^i  heur.) 

Mr.  Lowndes  asked  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  fesoltition  to 
acquit  Captain  P^^eott  of  impnidettce. 

The  Chaibman  said,  that  those  AVhO  voted  mtist  judge  what  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  resolution  was.  The  question  had  originated  with  the  Pro- 
prietors, and  the  Court  of  Directors  were  anxious  that  it  should  finisk 
with  them. 

The  ballot  was  then  fixed  for  Wednesday,  the  9th  of  Jidy,  sndtiie 
Court  a4|oumed  tUl  that  time,  when,  on  the  question  beinj^  put,  th^ 
numben  appeared— =fdr  the  question,  408 ;  against  it,  40 1  majority,  d6&. 


CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  AtTKMNTMEIWSv  mOliOTIONS,  AifD 
CHANOfiS  IN  INDU. 

[B*  signifies  Bombay*-^.  Madras — and  C.  Calcutta.] 

Alexander,  A.,  Kfr.,  to  be  Head  Assistant  to  Board  of  Revenue  in  X^ower  Pro« 

vinces. — C.  Jan.  10. 
Archbold,  £.  C,  Lieat.  8th  Lt.  Cav.,  to  be  depiitv  Paymaster  at  BenarM,  V. 

Ward  traYisferred  to  Political  Department — C.  /an.  18. 
Andrews,  C,  Capt.  64th  N.I.,  to  have  charge  of  Agra  Provin.  batt  during 

'  absence  of  Capt.  BUckwell  on  furl. — C.  Jan.  23. 
Alexander,  W.F.,  Ens.,  rem.  from  50tb  to  5th  extra  N.  I. — C.  Jart.  3. 
Anderson,  W.  S.,'  'Surg.-StaflT,  Surgeon  to  troops  on  Coast  of  Tenasierim,  to 

have  charge  of  Medical  Stores  at  Moalmeifi.-^M.  Feb.  1. 
AChill,  S.,  Lieut.,  Eng.,  on  fori.  toEof.,  for  bealtkw-^B.  Jan.  21. 
Alvcs;  Nathaniel,  Capt  Mai.  N«  I.,  tobePoUt.  AgentatBhopanl.-^C.  Jaa.28. 
Bird,  R.N.,  Mr.j  Do  be  fifth  Jndgfe  of  Provinda)  Cdorts  of  Appeal  and  CircnH, 

for  Diriflion  of  Befiare*.— C.  Jan.  31. 
Barwell,  E.  R.,  Mr.,  to  be  tklrd  member  of  tho  Board  of  Revenue  of  Lower 

Prorinces. — C.  Jan.  10. 
Barlow,  R.  M.,  Sen.,  to  be  a  Member  of  Mofussil  Spedal  Commission. — C 

Jan.  10.  .     ^ 

Bayley,  O.  T.,  Mr.,  to  be  Collector  of  Land  Revenue  and  Deputy  Colleetor  of 
•    Customs  and  Ibwn  duties  of  Ghazepoor. — C.  Jan.  10, 
Bushby,  G.  A.,  Mr.,  to  be  Secretary  to  Board  of  Revenue  in  Lower  Provinees. — 

C.  Jan.  10. 
Bluett,  W.  H,  aarke,  Ens.,  4$lli  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut  v.  Bracken,  dec— C.  Jan.  19* 
Bazett,  C.  Y.,  Cadet  Cav.,  prom,  to  Comet— C.  Jan.  18. 
9ntt,  F.  H.,  Am^-Sui^.,  app.  tojded.  Duties  ofOivil  Stationof  Shajeluuipore» 

V.  Nisbet  resigned.— Jan.  23. 
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Baker,  WnLy  Cadet,  prom,  to  Eiia.--C.  Jan.  23. 

^igneU,  W.  P.,  Boa.,  posted  to  let  Eitra  N.  I.— C.  Jan.  3. 

Brockman,  6.,  Ena.,  poated  to  24th  N.  L— C.  Jan.  3. 

Brakeman,  6.,  Ens.,  posted  to  24th  N.  I.— C.  Jan.  31. 

Barrett,  T.  C,  Ens.,  posted  to  65th  N.  I.— C.  Jan.  3. 

Brodie,  Thos.,  Ens.,  posted  to  60th  N.  I.— C.  Jan.  3. 

Buckley,  W.,  Capt  5th  Lt  Car.  on  furl,  to  Eur.-— C.  Jan.  9. 

Begbie,  P.  J^  Lieut.  Mad.  reg.of  Artil.,  on  fdrl.  for  health^-C.  Jan.  2. 

Bark,  J.,  Lieut.,  rem.  from  4th  to  3d  Batt  ArtUL-^M.  Jan.  25. 

Btahop,  H.  A.,  Lieut  15th  N.  L,  returned  to  du^. — ^M.  Feb.  5. 

Boles,  T.,  CoL  48th  N.  I.,  on  furL  to  Eor.— M.  Jan.  9. 

Ballantyt^,  LieuL-CoL,  to  succeed  Lieut- CoL  Campbell,  in  ooounand  of  Cnn- 

deish.— B.  Jan.  17. 
But,  D.,  Major,  to  be  IWn-Midor  and  President  of  Committee  of  Surrer. 

— B.  Jan.  17. 
Bracken,  W.,  Mr.,  to  be  Assist  to  Sec.  of  Board  of  Trader— C.  Feb.  7. 
Borthwick,  William,  Capt,  Madras  N.  I.,  to  be  Polit  Agent  at  Mohidpoor. 

^C.  Jan.  25. 

Cracroft,  W.,  Mr.,  to  be  second  Judge  of  Prorindal  Cooita  of  Appeal  and  Cir- 
cuit for  Division  of  Dacca.^^.  Jan.  24. 

Colvio,  A.  J.,  Mr.,  to  be  Member  of  Mofuasil  Special  Commission. — C.  Jan.  10. 

Cathcart,  R.,  Mr.,  to  be  Collector  of  Jaunpoor. — C.  Jan  10. 

Cautlsy,  R.,  Comet,  10th  Lt.  Car.,  to  be  Lieut,  ▼.  Shipton  dec— Jan.  18. 

Corbet,  James,  Assist-Surg.,  to  be  Medical  Officer  to  Political  Agent  in  Hantnr- 
tee.---C.  Jan.  18. 

Camegy,  W.,  Ens.,  rem.  from  15th  to  58th  N.  I.— C.Jan.  3. 

Clarke,  A.,  Mr.,  Assist-Surg.,  rem.  from  15th  to  43d  N.  L— C.  Jan.  11. 

Cooper,  H.,  Surg,  returned  to  duty.— C.  Jan.  21. 

Cozvrell,  J.  A.  S.,  Ens.,  posted  to  49th  N.  I.— M.  Jan.  18. 

Crawford,  J.  A.,  Ens.,  posted  to  46th  N.  L— Jan.  18. 

CarrutlierB,  D.,  Lieut,  rem.  from  3d  to  4th  Batt  ArtiL— M.  Jan.  25. 

Clarke,  It,  Esq.,  to  act  as  Secretary  to  Got.  in  Mil.  Dep.  during  the  abaenee  of 
Mr.  Cbamier  on  other  du^. — M.  Feb.  12. 

Cherry,  P.  T.,  Comet,  rem.  from  4th  to  8th  Lt  Cay,— M.  Feb.  12. 

Cleveland,  J.  W.,  Capt,  38th  N.  I.,  on  furL  to  Europe  for  health.— M.  Jan.  22. 

Campbell,  D.,  Lieut-Col.,  to  command  Malwa  Field  Force. — B.  Jan.  17. 

Chambers,  W.,  Ens.  13th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.,  v.  Spence  dec— B.  Jan.  17. 

Campbell,  3d  Assist  Commis.-Gen.,  to  be  acting  2d  Assist-Commi8.-Gen.,  ▼. 
Molesworth  on  duty  elsewhere. — ^B.  Jan.  21. 

Cardew,  C,  Mr.,  to  be  Judge  and  Magistrate  of  Dacca  and  Jelalporc — C.  Feb.  7. 

Cheap,  6.  C,  Mr.,  to  be  Judge  and  Mag.  of  Mymunsing. — C.  Feb.  7. 

Cook*  J.  P*  6*9  Mr.,  to  be  Magistrate  of  Bardwauo.— C.  Feb.  7. 

Dunsmure,  J.,  Mr.,  to  be  Collector  of  Banda. — C.  Jan.  10. 

Drammond,  J.,  Ens.  19th  N.  1.,  to  be  Lieut,  ▼.  Drmnmond,  dec. — C.  Jan.  18. 

D'Oyky,  T.,  Lieut  and  Brer.  Capt,  to  be  AiQ.  to  7th  New  Batt  Artill.— C.  Jan.  1. 

Dunmore,  M.  R.,  Ena.,  rem.  from  38th  to  69th  N.  l.^C.  Jan.  3. 

Dundaa,  T.  G.,  Lieut  4th  N.  I.,  on  furL  to  Eur.  for  health.— C.  Jan.  9. 

Day,  E.,  Lieut-Col.  5l8t  N.  L,  on  furL  to  Eur..— C.  Jan.  18. 

Drought,  J.  R.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens.  16th  N.  I. — M.  Jan.  11. 

Donatt,  A.  P.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens.  29th  N.  1,— M.  Jan.  11. 

Dobbs,  R.  S.,  Ens.,  posted  to  16th  N.  I.— M.  Jan.  16. 

Davidson,  R.,  Assist-Snrg.,  to*be  Surg.  2d  bri^.  Horse  ArtilL— M.  Jan.  26. 

Davidson,  Lieut,  to  be  an  Acting  Tfaird  Assistant 'Commissary-Gen.,  v.  I^ang. 

— B.  Jan.  21. 
Dodd,  J.,  Apoth.  2d  Eur.  regt,  on  fiirL  to  Eur.  for  health. — ^B.  Jan.  22. 
Punbar,  J.,  Mr.,  to  be  Registrar  of  Mymunsing,  and  joint  Magiatrate  stattoned 

Sbereporc— C.  Feb.  7. 

Ewing,  J.  M.,  to  be  Judge  and  Magistrate  of  ZiUah  of  the  Cityof  Patna- 
--C.  Jan.3L 
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Erskine,  J.  F.,  Cadet  of  Inf.,  prom,  to  Em.— C.  Jan.  18. 

Earl,  E.  M.,  Lieut.  24th  N.  I.,  to  act  as  MahratU  Intcrp.  and  Staff  Officer  to 
Capt.  Spiller,  Command,  a  Detachment. — ^B.  Jan.  21. 

Egan,  R.,  Lieut-Col.  Comm.  16th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Eunfor  health.— B.  Jan.  10 

Fane,  W.,  Mr.,  to  be  Collector  of  Midnaporc. — C.  Jan.  10. 

Fleming,  R.,  Mr.,  admitted  an  A8sist.-SHrg. — C.  Jan.  23. 

Farisworth,  J.  M.,  Lieut.  44th  N.  I.,  perm,  to  resign.— C,  Jan.  23. 

Forrest,  W.,  St,  L.,  Ens.  posted  to  29tli  N.  I.— C.  Jan.  3. 

Farrington,  H.  W.,  Lieut,  to  ac€  'es'  Interp.  and  Qoart-l^M*  tq  2d  N.  L,  in  ab- 
sence of  Lieut.  Boyle. — C.  Jan.  8.  '  ^     \i    ^     - 

Frith,  J.  H.,  Major  of  Artill.  rem.  (rotn  2^  Hftrse  Brig.  l<?3d  batt.— M.  Jan.  12. 

Freesc,  C.  R.,  Ens.  posted  to  Ist  Eur.  t©gt.-i-^.'Jan.  21;  " 

Flemming,  W.,  Major  19th  N.  I.,  on  furlough  to  Neilgherry  Hilb  for  heidth.— 
.-B.  Jan.  10.  t  .  ^  .',  '  <'i  .  .  .v   .    .1      •  . 

Grant,  John,  Assist.  Surg.,  to.  be,Surgeon.,v.  MQ?Prop,  ?^Ur^,  v.  ^eddie,  dec. 

— C.Jan.18.  ';    '     '   'l^    .    /':  ,     ..      .      ,   "  '     < 

Grote,  F.,  Lieutenant  of  ArtH.,  to  be  Jufi.-Assist.  to  AgcAt  to  Gov.-Gen.,   m 

Saugor  and  Nerbudda  territories.— C.  Jan  18. 
Grimes,  H.  S.,  Ens.,  ramifrom»32a  to'46th  N.  I<— C.  <J«i.  3. 
Golding,  G.  W.,  Ens.,  posted  to  35th  N.  I.— C.  Jan.  3.' 
Godfrey,  Johft,  Bns.,  posted  to  aiat  N,  i.**-C.  Jan.  3. 
Gaussen,  D.,  Ens.,  posted  to  42d  N.  «.--*.  Jan.  3.: 
Gordon,  A.  C,  A8si8t.-S«rg.,pp^dtQ9tliCa(v.-*^.^n.a.      '»    ' 
Gamer,  Jos.,  Maj.  31st  N.  1.,  on  furl.  Uf  Etir.  fW  haoiai.— C.  Jan.  18. 
George,  J.,  Lieut.  19th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Sinffaporc  for  health.— C.  JAn.  f, ' 
Gordon,  W.C.,  Cadet,  profa.t««dtit«tit.^f^Artit.*--JM;jMif.'n.'-  >  '■         '^     ' 
Godfrey,  T.  A.  C,  Cadtt,  pt-om.rtO^d'Ue^it.ofrArtll^-^fc  J^n^ll.  ^     ^ 
Gibbon,  R.,  Surg.,  to  be  Garrison  SuBgeon  of  Trtcliliiopdl^  r**flP^pin,  On  ftirl. 

—M.Feb.  8. 
Glover,  J.  C,  Lieut.  13th  N.  I.,  on  furL  to  Eur.  for  heallh.-*-M,  Jm.  16. 
Golding,  B.  Mr.,  to  be  Additional  Rc^fisOrar  lit Tipptrahi  «■*  Joint  MagbtWte, 

stationed  at  Neacolly.— C.  Feb^  C^"   ^  '^ 

Harrington,  T.  L.,  Cadet  of  Cavalry,^rom.  to  Cornet— <5.  Jan.  11. 
Hunter,  G.,  Cadet  of  Infantry,  prom,  to  Ens.— C.  Jap.'  11. 
Henderson,  T.,  Assbit- Surg.,  to  be  Suirgeon,  v.  Piitterson,  deC.*-C.  Jan.  Iff. 
Henderson,  J.,  Surg.,  app.  to  41st  N.  I.— C.  Jan.  3. 
Hawes,  G.,  Major  Slsf  N.  I.,  returned  to  dotV.— C.  Jan.  10. 
Hay,  W.  E.,  Lieut  2d  Etit.  rtg:,  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  health. 
Harding,  E.  V.,  Cadet,  prom  to  Ens.  I6th  N.  L— W.  Jim.  11.— Removed  tO  39th 

N.  I.,  Jan.  25.  '       . 

Hewitt,  P.  C,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Cornet  3d  L.  Car.— M.  Jan.  15. 
Hopkinson,  C,    Lieut.  Col.  Attil.,  rem.    from   8d  bat    to  l§t   horse   brig. 

—M.Jan.  12.  ,  ,  .  j  . 

Hays,  W.  K.,  Assist  Surg.,  app.  to  affcMrd  nedical  aid  ttf  IMops  and  followers 

attached,  proceeding  to .Caonanow^-n^M.  ia&.  ^  . 
Innes,  Alexander,  Cornet  Sd  Light  0ftr.,  to*e  Lieut,  v.  Brtsooe,  deceased.-i^. 

Jan.  18.  .    ,    ,        . 

Jarris,  J.  H.,  Lieut,  Interp.  to  Artill.  at  pum  Dutti,  to  be  Interp.  and  Quartm. 

to  7th  batt.  of  Artill.-^.  Jan.  1.  ' 

Jelf,  C,  Ens.,  rem.  from  7th  to  24th  N.  I.— C.  Jaiv  3.  /    . 
Jenner,  H.W.  R..  Ens.,  po8tedto2dN.I.— C.  Jaj».3.     *    *    ,. 
Jackson,  W.  B.,  Ens.,  25th  N.  I.,  placed  'at  dispqsnl  of  ^e  Resident  at  Hydera- 
bad.— M.  Jan.  15. 
Jackson,  G.,  Ens.  Uth  N.I.,  placed  at  disposal  of  the  Resident  at  Hyderabad. 

— M.  Jan.  15.  ..  ■         ^  »■  ' 

Jones,  J.,  Assist.-Surg.,  iun.,  rem.  from  39th  N.  I.  to  3d  Light  Cav.— M.  Feb.  5. 
Jones,  C,  Surg.,  on  furl,  to  Sea  for  health. — M.  Jan.  10. 
James,  H.,  Lieut  18th  N.  I.,  to  officiate  as  Interp.  to  2d  Light  Gav.»  ia  AbMnce 

of  Lieut  Otley.— B.  Jan.  10. 
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Jackson,  W.  H.,  Lieut,  to  be  Acting  Adjut.  to  Detachment  of  2d  Extra  batt  at 

Broach.— B.  Jan.  17. 
Johnstone,  Peter,  Capt.,  5th  Beng.  N.  I.,  to  be  3d  Assistant  to  the  Resident  at 

Indore. — C.  Jan.  25. 

Kennedy,  Arch.,  Ens.,  posted  to  3d  N.  I.— C.  Jan.  3. 

Kelly,  E.,  Brev.  Lieut-Col.,  (half-pay,)  Command,  of  Depot  for  his  Mijet^'s 

Troops  at  Chinsurah,  to  be  extra  Aid-de-camp  on  personal  StaflF  of  Com.-m- 

Chief.— C.  Jan.  11. 
Kelly,  Edward,  59th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Europe  for  health.— C.  Jan.  11. 

Lambert,  W.,  Mr.,  to  be  4th  Judge  of  Provincial  Courts  of  Aj^^eal  and  Circoit 
for  Division  of  Patna. — C.  Jan.  31. 

Lowther,  W.,  Mr.,  to  be  4th  Judge  of  Provineial  Courto  of  Appeal  and  Circuit 
for  Division  of  Benares. — C.  Jan.  31. 

Lushington,  H.,  Mr.,  to  be  Sub-Secretary  to  Board  of  Revenue  in  Lower  Pro- 
vinces.— C.  Jan.  10. 

Lindsay,  H.,  Cadet  of  Cav.,  to  be  Comet — C.  Jan.  IL 

Loughman,  J.  M.,  Cadet  of  Cav.,  prom,  to  Comet — C.  Jan.  18. 

Law,  J.  v.,  Lieut  1st  N.  I.,  his  services  placed  at  the  disposal  of  his  Excellency 
the  Commander-in-Chief. — C.  Jan.  18. 

Lushington,  M.  L.,  Cadet  of  Cav.,  to  be  Comet — C.  Jan.  23. 

Lloyd,  F.,  Ens.,  posted  to  19th  N.  I.— C.  Jan.  3. 

Leader,  Wm.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens.  39th  N.  I.— M.  Jan.  11. 

Lloyd,  Wm.,  Mr.,  admitted  AssistSurg.,  and  app.  to  do  duty  under  Garr.-Surg. 
of  Fort  St.  George.— M.  Jan.  15. 

Lushington,  R.  H.,  Comet,  posted  to  1st  Light  Cav. — ^M.  Jan.  12. 

Lockhart,  G.,  Assist-Surg.,  rem.  from  23d  Light  Inf.  to  44th  N.  L— M.  Jan.  12. 

Mytten,  R.  H.,  Mr.,  to  be  an  extra  Assist  to  Registrar  of  Comrts  of  Sndder  De- 

wanny  and  Nizamut  Adawlut — C.  Jan.  24. 
Mitford,  R.,  Mr.,  to  be  senior  Judge  of  Provincial  Courts  of  Appeal  and  Circuit 

for  Division  of  Dacca. — C.  Jan.  24. 
Marten,  T.  P.,  Mr.,  to  be  Assbtant  to  Magistrate  and  CoUector  of  Bnrdware. 

— C.  Jan.  31. 
Mackenzie,  Colin,  Mr.,  to  be  Assbt  to  Magistrate  and  Collector  of  Ghazeepoor. 

— C.  Jan.  31. 
Macdonald,  R.  Lieut  1st  Extra  N.  L,  to  be  AH  Assist  Revenue  Surveyor. 

— C.  Jan.  18. 
Mackay,  James,  Ens.  27th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut  v.  Olen,  deceased. — C.  Jan.  23. 
M'Combe,  Col.  H.M.'s  14th  Foot,  to  be  a  Brigadier,  and  to  command  at  Ber • 

hampore. — C.  Jan.  23. 
MuUye,  P.  P.  V.  V.  de  Broyn,  Ens.,  posted  to  3d  Extra  N.  I.— C.  Jan.  3, 
Marshall,  J.  N.,  Ens.,  posted  to  5th  Extra  N.  I.— C.  Jan  3. 
Macleod,  B.  W.  Surg.,  on  furi.  to  Europe.— C.  Jan.  18. 
Mc  Isaac,  R.,  Assist. -Sui^.,  on  ^I.  to  Europe  for  health. — C.  Jan.  19. 
Mellor,  A.,  Esq.,  to  be  Assist  to  principal  Collector  and  Magistrate  of  Madura. 

— M.  Feb.  8. 
Millengen,  A.,  Assist-Surg.  app.  to  Medical  Charge  of  Zillah  of  Calicut — ^M. 

Jan.  11. 
Maugfaan,  H.,  Ens.,  rem.  from  49th  to  21st  N.  I.— M.  Jan.  12. 
Mackenzie,  C.  R.  Ens.,  posted  to  16th  N.  L— M.  Jah.  16. 
Moars,  T.,  Ens.,  posted  to  33d  N.  I.— M.  Jan.  18. 
Murcott,  Capt,  Dep.  Judge  Adv.  Gen.  to  be  Dep.  Ad].  Gen.  at  Prince  of  Wales' 

Island.— M.  Jan.  28. 
Maule,  J.  T.,  Assist. -Surg.,  permitted  to  place  his  services  at  the  disposal  of  Civ. 

Commiss.  In  Tenasserim  provinces. — M.  Feb.  1. 
Macvifie,  J.  S.,  Lieut  9th  N.  I.,  on  furL  to  Eur.  for  health.— M.  Jan.  15. 
Moore,  J.  S.,  Ens.  51st  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Europe  for  health. — M.  Jan.  25. 
Morris,  J.  E.,  Lieut,  to  officiate  as  Adj.  at  head-quarters  of  batt  at  Surat  during 

absence  of  Lieut  Jack8on.^B,  Jan.  21, 
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Morle,  J.  O.,  Surg.,  Med.  Stonkeq^  at  Pretideiicy,  on  furl  to  te  Cap«  and 

Europe  for  health.— B.  Jan.  21. 
MUlett,  F.  M.,  to  be  Judge  and  Maj.  of^  Allahabad.— C.  Feb.  7. 
Moore«  H.  M.»  to  be  Judge  of  Gamickporew — C.  Feb.  7. 

Nisbet,  M.,  Asaist-Surg.,  directed  to  Join  53d  N.  I.  at  BareiUj.— <7.  Jan.  1. 

Napier,  A.,  Ens.,  rem.  from  8th  to  58th  N.  I.— C.  Jan.  3. 

Nisbett,  W.,  Ens.,  posted  to  64th  N.  I.— C.  Jan.  3. 

OtUey.  G.  0*B.,  Ens.,  posted  to  6th  N.  I.— C.  Jan.  3. 

O'Neil,  T.,  Assist-Surg.,  posted  to  30th  N.  I.— M.  Jan.  26. 

Orr,  W.  A.,  2d  Lieut.,  rem.  from  2d  Batt.  to  2d  Brig.  Horse  Artill.— M.  Jan.  24» 

O'Donnoghue,  J.  J.,  Capt  34th  N.  1.,  on  furL  to  Europe  for  health.— M.Jan.  22. 

Oakes,  G.  W.,  Lieut.  13th  N.  I.,  to  be  Adj.  t.  Speoce  on  furl.— B.  Jan.  22. 

Parker,  J.  M.,  Bir.,  to  be  Secretary  to  Board  of  Customs,  Salt,  and  Ophim.-* 

C.  Jan.  10. 
Falin,  R.  W.,  Ens.  5th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.  T.  Owen.— C.  Jan.  11. 
Paton,  J.  G.  B.,  Ens.,  posted  to  69th  N.  I.— C.  Jan.  3. 
FoUock,  D.  T.,  Ens.,  posted  to  6th  Extra  N.  L— C.  Jan.  3. 
Pemberton,  T.  F.  H.,  Ens.,  posted  to  67th  N.  I.— G.  Jan.  3. 
Prole,  G.  N.,  Lieut,  to  act  as  Interp.  and  Quar.-Master  to  5th  N.  1.  daring  th« 

indisposition  of  Lieut.  Uigge. — C.  Jan.  11. 
Pearse,  W.  G.,  Lient<CoL  Artill.,  rem.  from  1st  Horse  Brig,  to  3d  Batt— M, 

Jan.  12. 
Paterson,  A.,  Ens.,  posted  to  39th  N.  L— M.  Jan.  12. 
Peppin,  A.  B.,  Surg.,  on  furi.  to  Europe  for  bealth.^M.  Jan.  22. 
Peat,  A.,  Lieut  Ex^.,  to  comnuuid  corps  of  Sappars  and  Miners  r.  Skigfat,  an 

furl.— B.  Jan.  17. 
Pavne,  Lieut  Commiss.  Depart  attached  to  Mulwa  force,  to  act  fi»r  Capt  Casp- 

bell,  on  furl.^B.  Jan.  21. 
Paton,  Jas.,  Lieut.  Bengal  Artill.,  to  be  Junior  Assist,  to  the  Agent  to  the  Gor.- 

Gen.  in  the  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  territories. — C.  Feb.  8. 
Rattray,  Charles,  Ensign,  posted  to  20th  N.  I. — C.  Jan.  3. 
Ravenscroft,  E.  W.,  Ensign,  posted  to  4th  Extra  N.  1.— C.  Jan.  3. 
Ranken,  George,  Ensign,  posted  to  1st  Extra  N.  L — C.  Jan.  3. 
Reid,  G.,  Lieut.  Ist  Light  Cavalry,  to  be  Adjutant,  v.  Crommelin  promotad. 

— C.  Jan.  10. 
Richards,  G.,  Lieut-Col.-Com.  59th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  EuropSw— C.  Jan.  9* 
Redmond,  J.  J.,  Ensini,  posted  to  7th  N.  1.— M.  Jan.  18. 
Rybol,  F.  C,  Capt  2d  Light  Cavahy,  to  succeed  Major  Barr  as  Dep.-Aiid.-Gen. 

— B.  Jan.  17. 
Robinson,  Thomas,  Capt  64Ui  Bengal  N.  L,  to  be  Second  Assist  to  theRsaideat 

at  Indore.— C.  Jan.  25. 
Scott,  T.  A.,  Mr.,  to  be  Assist  to  Magis.  and  to  CoU.  of  Shahabad.-^C.  Jan.  24- 
Steer,  C.  W.,  Mr.,  to  be  Senior  Judge  of  Profincisl  Coorts  of  Appeal  and  Circuit* 
.    for  Division  of  Moorshedabad. — C.  Jan.  24. 

Smith,  C.  W.,  Mr.,  to  be  Judse  and  Magis.  of  ZiUah  of  Shahabad.— C.  Jan.  31. 
Seymour,  R.,  Capt  2^th  N.  11.,  Supernumerary  Brigade  Mi^or,  to  be  a  Deputy- 

As8.-Adj^Gen.  on  estab.  v.  Capt  Shnldham  prom.^-C.  Jan.  10. 
Sargent,  William,  Lieut.  58th  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt.  of  a  Comp.  v.  Black  deceased. 

— C.  Jan.  18. 
Shortreed,  P.,  Ensign  58th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut  v.  Saigent — C.  Jan.  18. 
Sweettenham,  K.,  Lieut-Col.  Invalid  Estab.,  to  command  Burdwan  Pror.  Batt., 

V.  Bird,  proceeded  to  Europe. — C.  Jan.  23. 
Samler,  Frederick,  Ensign,  posted  to  10th  N.  L — C.  Jan.  3. 
Spottiswood,  R.,  Migor  Invalid  Estab.,  on  furl,  to  Europe. — C.  Jan.  25. 
Symons,  W.  J.,  Lieut.  Artill.,  on  furl,  to  Europe  for  health. — C.  Jan.  25. 
Stuart,  James,  Major  34th  N.  I.,  and  Dep.-Sec.  to  Gov.  in  Military  Department, 

on  furl,  to  New  South  Wales  for  health.— C.  Jan.  9. 
Strange,  W.  R.,  Lieut.  2d  Light  Cavalry,  placed  at  dLqiosal  of  the  Resident  at 

Hyderabad.— M.  Jan.  15. 
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Snniran,  B.  S.,  Cornet  4th  Ligbt  Cavaliy,  placed  at  disposal  of  the  ftesideiit  at 

Hyderabad. — M.  Jan.  1.5. 
Sargent,  H.,  Capt.  41st  N.  I.,  app.  to  Rifle  Corps.— M.  Jan.  25. 
Scheniman,  G.  W.,  Assist^Surg,,  on  furl,  to  Europe  for  health. — ^M.  Jan.  22. 
ScoU,  R.,  Col.  36tb  N.  I.,  on  forL  to  Europe.— M.  Jan.  22. 
Salmon,  W.  B.,  Ensign  19th  N.  1.,  on  furl,  to  Calcutta.— B.  Jan.  10. 
Saanders,  J.,  Capt.  15th  N.  I.,  on  furL  to  Neilgherry  Hills  for  health. — ^B. 

Jan.  10. 
Sandys,  Frederick,  H.,  Capt  36th  Bengal  N.  I.,  to  be  Assist  to  the  Polit  Agent 

at  Nimar^ — C.  Jan.  25. 

Toone,  W.  T.,  Mr.,  to  be  Collector  of  Shahabad.— C.  Jan.  10. 

Trotter,  A.,  Mr.,  to  be  Collector  of  Behar.—C.  Jan.  10. 

Turner,  V.  F.  T.,  Cadet  of  Cavalry,  promoted  to  Comet— C.  Jan.  23. 

Taylor,  Edward,  Cadet  of  Cavalry,  to  be  Comet— C.  Jan.  23. 

Thorold,  C,  Ensign,  rem.  from  49th  to  Gist  N.  I.— C.  Jan.  3. 

Traffbrd,  W.  L.,  Ensign,  posted  to  6th  Extra  N.  I.— C.  Jan.  3. 

Towle,  C,  Lieut.  65th  N.  I.,  on  furL  to  Europe  for  health.— C.  Jan.  9. 

Toke,  J.  S.,  Assbt-Suig.,  rem.  from  43d  to  15th  N.  1.— C.  Jan.  11. 

Thatcher,  H.,  Ensign,  posted  to  43d  N.  L— M.  Jan.  18. 

Traiil,  J.,  As8ist.-Surg.,  to  be  Garr.-  Assbt-Surg.  at  Seringapatam^  t.  Pulham, 

deceased.— M.  Feb.  8. 
Thomson,  G.,  Assist-Surg.,  rem.  from  1 1th  to  9th  N.  I. 
Thomson,  W.,  Capt  17th  N.  1.,  on  furl,  to  Europe  for  health.— M.  Jan.  22. 
Turner,  H.  B.,  Lieut  Engin.,  to  be  Adj.,  y.  Peat,  prom. — B.  Jan.  17. 
Turner,  W.,  Lieut,  to  act  as  Quarter- Master  to  2d  Light  Cavalry,  in  absence  of 

Lieut  Ottley.— B.  Jan.  17. 
Turquand,  W.  J.,  Mr.,  to  be  Judge  and  Magis.  of  Jessore. — C.  Feb.  7. 

Undenrood,  W.  E.,  Esq.,  to  be  Registrar  to  Zillah  Court  of  Chugleput— M. 

Jan.  15. 
Urquhart,  A.,  Lieut  2d  Light  Cavalry,  on  furl,  to  the  Cape  for  health. — B. 

Jan.  22. 

Woodcock,  W.  H.,  Mr.,  to  be  Assist,  to  Magis.  and  to  Coll.  of  Turhoot— C. 

Jan.  24. 
Warner,  E.  Lee,  Mr.,  to  be  Fourth  Judge  of  Prov.  Courts  of  Appeal  and  Circuit 

for  Division  of  Benares. — C.  Jan.  31. 
Wilkinson,  J.  E.,  Mr.,  to  be  Collector  of  Turhoot— C.  Jan.  10. 
Wyatt,  J.  G.,  Mr.,  to  be  Collector  of  Suhuswan.— C.  Jan.  10. 
Walker,  T.,  Ens.  Ist  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Mansfield,  deceased.— C.  Jan.  18. 
Wyatt,  J.  H.,  Mr.,  admitted  A8sist-$urgeon.— C.  Jan.  23. 
Whalley,  F.  E.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Comet.— C.  Jan.  23. 
White,  M.  T.,  Ensign,  posted  to  63d  N.  I.— C.  Jan.  3. 
Warden,  W.  E.,  Ensign,  posted  to  23d  N.  I.— C.  Jan.  3. 
Wallace,  J.,  Lieut  23d  Light  Infentry,  to  be  Post-Mastto  Field  Force  at  Dooab, 

T.  WfiJlace,  on  furl. — M.  Jan.  15.    • 
Watson,  T.  S.,  Major  ArtUl.,  removed  from  3d  batt  to  2d  brigade.— M.  Jaa«  12. 
Whittby,  J.  C,  Ensign,  posted  to  7th  N.  I.— M.  Jan.  18. 
Winbolt,  J.  H  ,  Capt.  5th  N.  1.,  on  furlough  to  Europe  for  health.— M.  Jan.  18. 
Wallace,  A.,  Lieut  38th  N.  1.,  on  furlough  to  Europe  for  health.- M.  Jan.  8. 
Wright,  H.,  Lieut  51st  N.  I.,  on  furlough  to  Europe  for  health. — M.  Jan.  8. 
Wilson,  G.,  Lieut,  to  act  as  Adjutant  to  three  companies  detached  from  26th 

N.  I.,  under  command  of  Major  Laing. — B.  Jan.  10. 
Willis,.  Lieut-Col.,  to  succeed  Lieut- Col.  Egan  in  command j    in  Southern 

Concan. — B.  Jan.  17. 
Wenn,  C.  W.,  Lieut  13th  N.  I.,  to  be  Adjutant  v.  Oakes.— B.  Jan.  22. 
Wilson,  G.  J.,  Capt  23d  N.  1.,  on  furlough  to  Europe  for  health.— B.  Jan.  21. 

Young,  T.,  Ensign,  rem.  from  40th  to  2d  N.  I.— C.  Jan.  3. 
Yoiing,  P.  B.,  Ensign,  posted  to  39th  N.  L— M.  Jan.  12. 
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Allan,  the  ladv  of  John,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  Calcutta,  Jan.  17. 

Ayton,  the  lady  of  Capt  J.,  Assist-Com.-Gen.,  of  a  son,  at  Benares,  Jan.  23. 

Bell,  the  ladv  of  Robert,  Esq.  of  Ramnaghur,  of  a  son,  at  Berhampore,  Jan.  5. 

Brae,  the  lady  of  T.,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Calcutta,  Jan.  17. 

Bridgnell,  the  lady  of  J.,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  Calcutta,  Feb.  3. 

Bow«*s,  the  Udy  of  Lieut.-Col.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Trichinopoly,  Jan.  15. 

Corfield,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  Joseph,  1st  N.  1.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Calcutta,  Feb.  1. 

Cotton,  the  lady  of  Major  Sydney,  of  a  still-bom  child,  at  Madras,  Jan.  18. 

Dorin,  the  lady  of  Joseph,  Esq.,  Civ.  Serr.,  of  a  son,  at  Calcutta,  Jan.  31. 

Dickinson,  the  ladv  of  H.,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Trichinopoly,  Jan.  15. 

Feudal,  the  lady  of  Major,  of  a  son,  at  Chowringhee,  Feb.  1. 

Guirhard,  the  lady  of  C,  Esq.,  at  Madras,  Jan.  25. 

Grant,  the  lady  of  E.,  Esq.,  Civ.  Serv.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Bombay,  Jan.  28. 

Harris,  the  lady  of  F.  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Calcutta,  Jan.  6. 

Hull,  the  lady  of  Capt  J.,  8th  N.  I.,  of  a  son,  at  Banda,  Jan.  12. 

Hogg,  the  lady  of  J.  W.,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Calcutta,  Jan.  16. 

Hitchins,  the  lady  of  Migor,  Dcp.-Adj.-Gen.  of  the  Army,  of  a  son,  at  Madras, 

Feb.  4.  ^ 

Johnstone,  the  lady  of  J.  Esq.,  (M.  D.)  2d  Nusseeree  Batt,  of  a  son,  at  Bareilly, 

Jan.  7. 
Kemp,  the  lady  of  A.  D.,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  Calcutta,  Jan.  14. 
Lee,  the  lady  of  Lieut  H.,  llUi  N.  I.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Madras,  Jan.  16. 
Macpherson,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  A.,  of  a  son,  at  Dum  Dum,  Jan.  23. 
Morris,  the  lady  of  J.  C,  Esq.,  Cir.  Serv.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Clung,  Jan.  19. 
Oman,  the  lady  of  C,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  Calcutta,  Jan.  22. 
Parlby,  the  lady  of  Lieut-Col.  29th  N.  I.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Serunderabad,  Jan.  26. 
Ridge,  the  ladv  of  Chas.,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Dinapore,  Jan.  21. 
Saunders,  the  lady  of  R.,  Esq.,  Civ.  Serv.,  of  a  son,  at  Calcutta,  Jan.  28. 
Spring,  F.,  the  ladv  of  the  Rev.,  at  Zurlon,  Madras,  Jan.  26^ 
Soppit,  the  lady  of  Capt,  26th  Reg.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Ahmednuggur,  Jan.  10. 
Sykes,  the  kidy  of  Mi^or  W.  H.,  of  a  son,  in  camp,  near  Sholapore,  Jan.  11. 
IWner,  the  lady  of  C,  Lieut.,  35th  Madras  Volunteers,  of  a  son,  at  Calcutta, 

Jan.  2. 
Taylor,  the  lady  of  Capt  J.,  Assist.  Com.-Oen.,  of  a  son,  at  Benares,  Jan.  22. 
Thomas,  the  lady  of  G.  H.,  Esq.,  7th  Light  Cav.,  and  Sub.  Assist.  Com.  Gen.,  of 

a  son,  at  Sholapore,  Jan..  3. 
Warden,  the  lady  of  John,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  Poonah,  Jan.  5. 

MARRIAGES. 

Barnard,  W.  S.,  Esq.,  to  EUza,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Major  Boscawen, 

Bengal  Army,  at  Calcutta,  Jan.  14.        • 
Canbam,  Geo.,  Esq.,  oTPuroea,  to  Miss  H.  M.  Henderson,  of  Camberwell,  at 

Calcutta,  Jan.  14. 
DkAon,  F.,  Esq.,  Paymaster  to  his  Majesty's  41st  Refct>  to  Margaret,  only 

daughter  of  the  late  W^  A.  H.  Bainbridge,  Esq.,  of  Calcutta,  at  Madras,  Feb.  9. 
D'Fries,  A.,  Esq.,  to  Miss  £.  Johnston,  at  Madras,  Feb.  18. 
Mottett,  Capt  £.  H.  H.,  the  Nizam's  Serv.,  to  Georriana  Honoria,  youngest 

daughter  of  the  late  E.  W.  FaUofield,  Esq.,  Madras  Civ.  Serv.,  at  Pondicherry, 

Feb.  4.    - . 
Palmer,  Geo.,  Esq.,  to  Miss  Anne  Elizabeth  Cauty,  at  Calcutta,  Jan.  26. 
Robertson,  Capt  H.  D.,  to  Miss  J.  V.  Dunlop,  at  Poonah,  Jan.  31. 
Stocqueler,  J.  H.,  Esq.,  to  Miss  Spencer,  at  Bombay,  Feb.  4i 
Shuttleworth,  D.  £.,  Esq.,  late  of  the  ship  Cambridge,  to  Elizabeth,  second 

daughter.of  George  Inglis,  Esq.,  of  SUket,  at  Calcutta,  Jan.  10. 
Savi,  Thomas,  Esq.,  to  Miss  Eliza  C.  de  Verlune,  Jan.  29. 
Urquhart,  W.  H.,  Esq.,  to  Miss  A.  Smith,  daughter  of  the  late  W^  Smiths  £ia.. 

ofH6wrBh,atCiacutt«»F^.8. 
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DEATHS. 

Alexander,  F.,  Esq.,  aged  33,  at  Royapettah,  CalcntU,  Feb.  16. 

Brae,  Mrs.,  wife  of  Thomas  Brae,  Esq.,  at  CalcutU,  Jan.  16. 

Barber,  Dr.  M.,  Surgeon  of  the  ship  Nande,  of  Lirerpool,  at  Cakntta,  JaA.  i3. 

BrowDy  Murdoch,  Esq.,  of  Anjaralundy,  aged  75,  at  TeUkheny,  Jan.  9. 

Christian,  the  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Tiiomas,  at  Baoglepore,  Jan.  II. 

Cooke,  Henry,  Esq.,  aged  59,  Calcutta,  Jan.  22. 

Coyle,  Jane,  wife  of  Capt  H.,  28tfa  N.  I.,  near  Salem,  Feb.  5. 

Gardner,  W.  D.  F.,  Lieut.  2d  Brig.  Horse  Artill,  aged  20,  at  Bolarmn,  Jan.  12. 

Harris,  Hennr,  Esq.,  Assist  Civ.  Surg.,  at  Dacca,  Jan.  10. 

Howaid,  E.  J.,  daughter  of  Lieut.,  1st  European  reg.,  aged  5  years,  at  Agra, 

Jan.  11. 
Kitchener,  Capt  Daniel,  aged  32,  at  Calcutta,  Jan.  16. 
Loder,  Joseph  W.  Sandby,  only  son  of  Major  J.  W.,  aged  2  years,  mt  Kettah, 

Jan.  10. 
Logic,  Wm.,  Lieut-Col.,  Com.  34th  N.  L,  at  Saugor,  Jan.  13. 
Murrell,  B.,  Ens.,  on  his  way  to  the  Uj^per  Prorinces,  Calcutta,  Jan.  7. 
Pulham,  Mr.,  Assist-Surg.,  at  Serinrapatam,  Jan.  17. 
Plaoe»  Lient-CoL  Robert,  Cora,  his  Majesty's  41st  reg.,  at  Vingoria,  Fd».  2. 
Reynolds,  Wm.,  Lieut  12th  N.  1.,  aged  28,  at  Bombay,  Jan.  16. 
Spenoe,  S.  C,  Adjutant  I3th  N.  I.,  at  Bombay^  Jan.  16. 


SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


ABBIVALS    FROM    EASTEBN   P0BT8^ 


Bate. 

1828. 
June 28 
June  30 
July  I 
July  3 
July  4 
July  4 
July  4 
July  9 
July  9 
July  9 
July  9 
July  12 
July  12 
July  12 
July  12 
July  14 
July  14 
July  14 
July  14 
July  15 
July  15 
July  15 
July  15 
July  16 
July  16 
July  16 
July  17 
July  17 
July  23 
Jifly24 


Portof  AntraL  Ship's  Name. 


Cowes       •• 

Liverpool . . 

Pordand    .. 

Portsmooth 

Portsmouth 

Portsmouth 

SciOy 

Portsmouth 

Portland    . . 

Brizham   .. 

Brighton  .. 

Weymouth 

Brighton  •• 

Downs 

Portsmouth 

Downs 

Downs 

Downs 

Portsmouth 

Downs 

Downs 

Isle  of  Wight 

Liverpool . « 

Downs      • . 

Cowes       • . 

Downs      *• 

Liverpool .  • 

Downs 

Fortsmootii 

Folkstone  •  • 


jMcrnmac       •  • 
Wm.  Young   .. 

omna 

Harriet           • » 

Buisman 

Robarts 
Parmelia 

Corbyn 
Wimble 

Heroof  Malewn 

Staddart 

Mary  Ann 

Bauraut 

Ferguson 

Groves 

Heniy  Pordier 
Ann  Hope 

Jeffery 
Esdalt 

Lady  of  the  Lake 

NidiolU 

Warren  Hastings 

Mason 

Neptnne 

Camberledge 

Baretto,  jun,  .. 

Shannon 

Jessie 

Winter 

Orient 

White 

Admiral  Byskea 

Duncan 

Gilmore 

Laws 

OwenGlendowr 

Christian 

Arethusa 

Johnson 

Pero               •• 

Rutter 

Palmyra 

Lamb 

Grecian 

Allen 

Britannia 

Ferris 

Champion      •  • 

iKick 

Elisabeth 

T*ut    ' 

Ganges 

Jefferson 

Charles 

Butcher 

Herald            •• 

Astley 

OrelU 

Hudm 

naeeoTDepait.   Date. 

1827>8. 
Batavia  .. 
^"■""^■^    •  * 
Sourabaya 
Bengal    .. 
Bengal    .. 
Singapore 
Mauritius 
Bengal    .. 
Bengal    .. 
China 
Ceylon    . . 
Bengal     •• 
Bengal    •• 
Bengal    •• 
Cape        •• 
Bengal    •• 
BaUvia   .. 
Mauritius 
Ci^ve        •  • 
Singapore 
Cape       «» 
Bengal    .. 
Bombay  •• 
Bombay  .. 
Batavia   .. 
South  Seas 
Bengal     .. 

South  Seas     

Bengal    ..     Mar.  8 
N.S.Walei    Mar.  9 


Dec.  8 
Jan.  19 
Mar.  17 
Feb.  28 
Feb.  13 
Feb.  12 
Feb.  16 
Apr.  30 
Mar.  7 
Mar.  12 
Mar.  12 
May  13 
l^b.  19 
Apr.  30 
Feb.  17 
Mar.  7 
Feb.  4 
Feb.  15 

Feb. 
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Date. 
1828. 
Jan.  9 
Jan.  13 
Jan.  27 
Feb.  11 
Feb.  12 
Veh.  22 
Feb.  25 
Feb.  25 
Feb.  27 
Feb.  29 
March  1 
March  2 
March  3 


Date. 

1828. 
Jane  27 
June  29 
June  30 
June  30 
June  30 


AmRtVALt   IN   BA8TBBN   POETfl. 

Vtortof  AniraL         Sh^Kame.  Ooounaniler. 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July  13 
July  13 
July  17 
July  17 
July  20 
July  21 
July  21 
July  21 
July  22 
July  24 


N.S.Wales 
N.S.  Wales 
N.  S.  Wales 
Singapore 
Bombay 
Madras 
N.  S.  Wales 
China 
Madras 
Liverpool 
N.  S.  Wales 
N.  S.  Wales 
N.  S.  Wales 


Hind 

North  Brittm  *  • 

Albion 

Mary  Ann  •• 

Lady  Faversfaan 

Copernicus 

Hoogfaley  •• 

Globe 

Mary  Ann  •• 

Princess  ChaiiolCe 

Courier  •• 

Greenock  •• 

Morely  •• 


Houney     •• 
Morrisoii  •*• 
Proctor 
Spottiswood 
Alder 

Sterens  •. 
Reeres  •• 
Salmon  .. 
O'Brien     .. 

Finnis       •« 
Maier 
WilUauis  4. 


DEPARTUBBS   FBOM   BUBOPB. 

PortoTDiKpait.  Bhip^Name. 


Gravesend 

Gravesend 

Graresend 

Gravesend 

Liverpool 

Gravesend 

Liverpool 

Gravesend 

Gravesend 

Gravesend 

Liverpool 

GreenodE 

Downs 

Gravesend 

Gravesend 

Gravesend 

Gravesend 

Gravesend 

Liverpool 

Downs 

Gravesend 

Gravesend 

Gravesend 

Gravesend 

Gravesend 


Thalia 

Broxbomebnry  •• 

Elizabeth 

Cormandell 

Welcome  » • 

Coldstream 

Gipsey 

Sophia  • . 

Jlecovcry  *• 

Diadem  •• 

Mary  •• 

Joanna  • . 

Mary  •• 

Mulgrave  •  • 

Casar 

Lavinia  •• 

DuUin 

EUen 

Gypsey 

Sunbury 

Indian  •• 

Lady  Flora 

Kath.  St  Forbes. . 

Earl  of  Egremont 

Timandra  •• 


BIdeA         •• 

Chapman    •• 

Brown 

HoycB         •• 

Buchanan  •• 

Miner 

Henderson  •  • 

Dawson 

Chapman    . . 

Wilson 

Lacock 

M'Kellar    .. 

Shuttleworth 

Turner 

Watt 

Brookes      .. 

Stewart 

Camper 

Quick         • . 

Pattlson      .. 

Eadie 

Fayrer 

Chapman    . . 

Johnson 

Wray 


PonofDqiait. 

Glasgow 

Greenock 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

Liverpool 

London 

Bengal 

London 

Leith 

Dublin 


Mad.  ft  Bang* 

Bengal 

Sing.&Penang 

Cey.  &  Beng. 

Mauritius 

Cape  &  Beng. 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Bombay 

V.D.Land 

N.S.Wales 

MaurlUiw 

V.D.Land 

Mauritios 

Bengal 

Cape 

Bcimbajr 

Mauritius 

Bombav 

Mauritius 

Singapore 

Bengal 

Bombay 

Cape 

V.D.Land 


Genebal  List  of  Passenoebb. 


Passbnobbs  Homewards. 

By  the  Bnttatniaf  from  Bombay : — Captains  Addison  and  C.  F.  P^Uy,  Bombny 
Establishment 

By  the  Oreita,  from  New  South  Wales  : — Lieutenants  Christie,  3d  Foot,  and 
R.  Macdonald ;  Doctors  C.  Cameron,  William  Mardonald ;  Messrs.  Bedford 
and  Morrison,  and  Ward  and  Wife ;  forty-nine  invsUds,  nineteen  women,  and 
forty  children. 

By  the  GUmore,  from  the  Mauritius  :^Lieutenant  Hawthorn,  29th  Footy  (died 
off  the  Cape) ;  Rev.  Mr.  Pcrrlng ;  Mesdames  Lawes  and  Perring  j  Masters 
Wkke  and  CampbelL 
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By  the  Palmyra,  from  Bengal : — Majors  BaiUie,  38th  Foot,  and  Spottiswood, 
Invalid  Establishment ;  Captain  Pecket,  Bengal^  Europe  ;  Lieutenant  Windus, 
11th  Dragoons  ;  Rev.  Richard  Mytton ;  Francis  Hall,  James  Spottiswood,  and 
J.  P.  Jones,  Esqs. ;  Masters  Prinsep,  F.  Smith,  A.  Swinton,  and  Dunlop  ^  Mes- 
dames  Prinsep  and  Mytton ;  Misses  Mytton,  Lewis,  Dunbp,  and  Swinton  ;  eight 
servants,  and  fifty-one  invalids. 

By  the  Neptune,  from  Bengal : — Lieutenant  King,  Ensign  Maule ;  Dr.  Mor- 
gan, (died  at  Ingeram)  ;  Henry  Middlcton,  John  Fraser,  Charles  Weston,  and 
George  Ogilvy,  Esqs. ;  Mr.  Falconer ;  Masters  Richardson  and  Theobald ; 
Mesdames  Mitford  and  Morgan  ;  Misses  Scracie  and  Pattle. 

By  the  Admiral  Buyskes,  from  Batavia : — Captain  Macdonnell,  Mr.  Spencer ; 
Masters  Ingram  and  Baumhaure  ;  Mesdames  Duncan  and  Cruseroan,  and  child. 

By  the  OricHt,  from  Bengal : — Lieut.-Col  J.  L.  Harriott ;  Captain  G.  Mac- 
kenzie, 15th  Bengal  N.  I. ;  Lieut.  H.  Macintosh,  43d  Bengal  N.  I. ;  Dr.  N. 
Wallick,  (M.D.)>  Superintendant  of  Hon.  Company's  Botanical  Garden;  G. 
Ballard,  Esq. ;  Mr.  F.  W.  Durand ;  Mesdames  H.  Cavell,  (died  at  sea  on  9th 
June);  Clarke,  Abel,  and  Durand;  Masters  H.  F.  Cavell,  Durand,  and  Watson; 
three  servants,  and  forty  invalids. 

By  the  Baretto,  jun.,  from  Madras  :— -Lieut.  A.  H.  Hall ;  Dr.  Peppin ;  Mes- 
dames Peppin  and  Atkinson,  and  three  children. 

By  the  Jessie,  from  the  Cape : — Dr.  Wehr  and  Wife ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hiedeman 
and  child ;  Mesdames  Wehr,  Hall,  Trutter,  Dryers,  J.  Dryers,  and  Albertus 
and  son. 

By  the  Warren  Hastings,  from  Bengal : — General  Richards ;  R.  C.  Blunt, 
W.  L.  Graves,  George  Watson  (died  at  sea),  Esqs.;  Mr.  Charletf  Haynes, 
Assistant-Surgeon,  an  insane  patient;  Mesdames  Richards  and  Blunt;  Miss 
Julia  Richards ;  Maria  Brown,  servant,  (committed  suicide  off  St.  Helena.) 

By  tlkC  Robarts,  from  Bengal : — Major-Gcneral  Sir  Thomas  Reynell,  K.C.B., 
71st  Foot ;  Colonels  Day,  51st  regiment,  and  Kennett;  37th  regiment ;  Majors 
Denty,  53d  regiment,  and  Meade,  89th  Foot;  Lieutenants  Budd,  14th  Foot, 
Johnson,  11th  Dragoons,  and  W.  N.  Tillard ;  Drs.  Maclsaac,  B.  M.  S.,  and 
Hurcourt,  11th  Dragoons ;  John  Heyes,  W.  P.  Muston,  Daniel  de  Castro  Fer- 
nandez, John  Beecber,  John  Rawlins,  H.  L.  Bowles,  and  John  Cooper,  Esqs. ; 
Masters  G.  P.  Mnir,  John  Heyes, C.  H.  Rawlins,  FredeHck  Slark,  Jolm  Beecber,. 
and  William  Day;  Mesdames  Mouatt,  W.  P.  Muston,  Major  Dentv,  John 
Beecber,  Major  Taylor,  and  Rawlins ;  Misses  A.  M.  Davis,  L.  Denty,  L.  Godfrey, 
Taylor,  J.  E.  Slack,  C.  O.  Dell  Beecber,  A.  Beaucbanip,  E.  Currie,  Mustons, 
M.  Irving,  and  Harcourts ;  twelve  servants. 

By  the  Parmelia,  from  Bengal  lind  Madras : — Lieut- Colonel  Moore,  (died  at 
sea,  28th  March) ;  Lieutenant  Fife ;  Messrs.  J.  Macintosh,  Feband,  and  Close ; 
Masters  W.  Macintosh,  J.  Macintosh,  R.  Macintosh,  add  W.  KempUnd  ;  Mes- 
dames J.  F.  EUerton,  Colonel  Crobke,  and  J.  Macinto^ ;  Misses  M.  C.  and  £. 
M.  Ellerton,  Maciiitosb,  and  Hooj^r. 


Postscript. 

We  kept  our  sheets  open  to  the  latest  moment  in  expectation  of 
receiving  some  late  and  interesting  intelligence  from  India ;  hut, 
though  toe  have  Papers  to  the  7th  of  March,  we  find  nothing  in 
them  of  general  interest  beyond  the  portions  we  have  extracted 
and  printed  under  separate  heads.  In  England,  the  only  event 
that  has  occurred  connected  with  Indian  persons  or  affairs,  is  the 
arrival  of  Lord  Amherst,  or  the  Earl  of  Arracan,  who  appears  to 
have  entered  this  country  as  quietly  as  he  quitted  that  frotn  whence" 
ht  has  come. 
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FOBEIGN  TllADfi'^AMBlltCAN  TaRIFF— £a9T  InDUL  MoNOPOtY. 

In  no  country  in  the  world  has  commercial  I^slation  be»i  con« 
ducted  on  a  system  of  such  perverse  impolicy  as  with  us.  Possessing^ 
as  we  do^  above  all  other  nations,  the  means  of  verifyiqg^  the  lessons 
of  theory,  by  reference  to  the  unimpeachable  testimony  of  ftct» 
having  within  our  readi,  in  the  shape  of  official  returns,  a  mass  of 
information,  which,  if  honestly  consulted  and  vrisely  apfdied,  would 
lead  to  just  conclusions  on  aU  questions  of  mercantile  expediency^ 
we  have,  until  lately,  regardless  of  all  principle  and  all  experience^ 
pursued  a  miserable  course  of  restrictive  policy,  the  adoption  of 
which,  while  it  suited  us  for  a  time,  we  have  now  surpassing  reason 
to  deplore.  Could  the  men  of  power  and  influence  among  us  have 
prevailed  on  those  whose  individual  interests  might  have  been  com'* 
promised  by  the  change,  to  abandon  the  system  of  prohibitory 
enactment,  when  it  ceased  to  be  conducive  to  the  general  interests 
of  the  cpuntry,  or  could  foreign  nations  have  been  persuaded  to 
copy  our  repentance  with  as  much  facDity  as  they  were  induced  to 
imitate  our  errors, — the  statesmen  of  the  present  day  would  not  have 
much  reason  to  regret  the  improvidence  of  their  predecessors.  But^ 
bound  as  they  are,  hand  and  foot,  by  the  ipstaken  policy  which 
foreign  Governments  have  adopted  on  our  authority,  by  establish- 
ments which  our  example  first  taught  them  to  institute  and  comr 
pelled  them  to  support, — by  inconsiderate  engagements  with,  and 
exclusive  monopolies  granted  to,  our  own  subjects,— now  that  the 
necessity  of  retracing  our  steps  is  acknowledged,  they  find  that  every 
scheme  of  amelioration  is  thwarted  and  defeated  by  checks  and  im* 
pediments,  which  no  sagacity  can  evade,  and  no  wisdom  remove* 
Men,  'rocked  and  dandl^  into  legislators,*  knowing  nothing  of  tiie 
business  of  life  but  what  they  may  have  seen  from  the  windows  df 
a  drawing-room,  jiave,  during  the  last  thirty  years^  been  permitted 
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to  amuse  themselves  with  the  vital  interests  of  this  coantry^  as  if 
liiey  were  the  mere  toys  of  lords  and  gentlemen^  to  be  dissipated 
and  squandered  at  pleasure.  The  effect  of  this  preferment^  by 
'  letter  and  affection/  has  been^  that^  while  the  Cannings  and  the 
Huskissons  have  b^n  plodding  all  their  lives  in  subordinate  em- 
]rioyments^  without  influence  to  direct,  or  credit  to  suggest,  the 
changes  whidi  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  world  required, — 
men  without  capacity  to  conceive,  or  honesty  to  pursue,  usdul 
innovation,  have  been  enabled  to  divert  all  the  channeb  of  national 
wealth,  and  block  up  all  the  outlets  of  national  industry.  At  every 
step  we  take  in  the  career  of  utility,  some  fiscal  exigency,  some  pri- 
vileged Company,  some  vested  right,  arrests  our  progress ; — we  have 
reduced  ourselves  to  a  state  of  3uch  ioiiEmtine  imbecility,  by  the 
fetters  we  have  forged,  and  the  limits  wbicl^  we  have  prescribed  to 
ourselves,  that  every  little  freak  of  every  little  state  alarms  and 
dismays  us^  and,  though  we  are  convinced,  by  unerring  demonstra- 
tion, of  the  wisdom  of  emancipating  our  commerce  from  all  restraint, 
even  in  our  improvements  we  adhere  to  that  paltry  system  of  petty 
expediency,  that  mean  consultation  of  partial  interests,  which  dis- 
credits tlie  sincerity  of  our  liberal  professions,  and  warns  other  na- 
tions to  beware  of  trickery  and  deception.  We  have,  indeed,  found 
to  our  cost,  that  it  is  much  less  easy  to  eradicate  bad  habits  than  to 
form  them.  Our  old  navigation  laws  were  copied  by  almost  all  the 
maritime  countries  of  Burope ;  our  charters  had  their  mimatures 
too ;  bounties  and  protecting  duties  were  instituted  on  our  autho- 
rity) and  the  whole  world,  envying  the  prosperity,  adopted  the 
policy  of  Englaind.  But  now  that  it  no  longer  suits  us  to  practise 
the  lessons  we  once  so  sedulously  taught,  we  discover  a  strange  in- 
docility  in  our  former  pupils,  and  we  are  compelled  either  to  wait 
thar  humour,  or  be  forced  back  on  our  old  system,  under  the  name 
of  Betaliation. 

These  general  remarks  on  the  late  and  present  policy  of  England 
have  been .  suggested  by  a  speech  on  the  American  Tariff,  pro- 
nounced by  Mr.  Huskisson  on  the  19th  July.  To  a  person  unac- 
quainted ¥rith  the  real  merits  of  the  question  between  this  country 
and  the  United  States,  it  would  appear,  from  that  speech,  1 .  Tliat 
the  new  duties  had  been  suggested  in  a  spirit  of  pure  jealousy,  or 
wanton  hostility,  to  England  3  and  2.  That  a  total  cessation  of  com- 
mercial Intercourse  between  this  country  and  the  United  States, 
would  be  productive  of  serious  injury  to  them,  and  of  no  incon- 
venience to  us. 

When  a  statesman  of  Mr.  Huskisson's  character  and  authority 
dedares  a  deliberate  opinion  on  a  subject  in  which  he  is  known  to 
be  intimately  versed,  the  smallest  error,  the  slightest  deviation  from 
strict  truth,  either  in  colouring  or  design,  may  be  productive  of 
infinite  mischief.  The  object  of  this  article  is  to  show,  that, 
thfooj^ioat  the  statement  cf  the  right  honourable  Gentleman^  the 
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circumstances  of  this  cocmtry  are  represented  as  tbet  oa§^,  and 
vof^t,  and  would  be»  if  the  right  honourable  Gentlnnan's  power 
were  commensurate  with  his  wishes^  but  as  in  ftct  tney  never  can 
be,  until  an  inrpad  is  made  into  what  are  considered  liy  some  per- 
sons sacred  rights,  or  untU  a  serious  change  takes  place  in  the  dis- 
position of  those  to  whos^  illiberal  prejudices  he  is  himself  a  victim^ 
and  to  whose  hands  the  destinies  of  this  country  seem  now  irre- 
trievaUy  committed.  If  Mr.  Huskisson  had  said  all  he  thought, 
and  all  he  knew,  upon  the  subject  df  the  American  Tariff,  had  each 
member  of  his  speech  been  dilated  by  Mr  and  l^Umate  iUustra* 
tion,  and  the  true  cause  assigned  for  all  he  had  occasion  to  lament,—- 
instead  of  being  an  unjust  reproach  on  the  measures  of  Congress, 
it  would  have  embodied  a  severe  and  disgraceful  exposure  m  that 
selfish  system  of  partial  legislation,  which  the  Ministers  of  this 
country  are  compelled  to  execute  by  their  masters  and  ours. 

In  Great  Britain  two-thirds  of  the  population  are  supposed  to  be 
employed  in  commerce  and  manufactures ;  in  the  United  Spates 
two*thirds  at  least,  besides  their  slaves,  are  dependent  on  agijkul- 
ture.  Now  it  is  perfectly  true,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  that,  in 
the  year  1818,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  entered  into  a 
convention  with  the  British  Cabinet,  the  object  of  which  was  the 
reciprocal  admission,  by  each  country,  of  the  produce,  trade,  and 
maiiu£Ebcture  of  the  other,  on  the  payment  of  duties  as  low  as  were 
paid  on  the  same  articles  by.any  other  country ;  that,  in  1823,  and 
the  three  following  years,  a  strong  disposition  was  evinced  in 
Congress  to  dq>art  from  the  principle  of  that  convention,  and,  that, 
in  one  instance,  duties  were  imposed  in  direct  contraventipn  qi  its 
provisions  $  but  that  there  was  any  thing  strange,  irrational,  or  un- 
accountable in  the  conduct  of  the  United  States  in  that  particular, 
or  that  the  determinadon  on  which  they  have  since  acted,  was  si^- 
gested  by  inconsiderate  malevolence,  is  not  consistent  with  the  fact. 
Until  the  year  1823,  the  policy  of  the  United  States  is  correctly  re- 
presented by  Mr.  Huskisson  to  have  been,  to  raise  no  more  revenue 
by  duties  on  importation  than  were  necessary  to  maintain  the 
charges  incident  to,  and  to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of,  the  state.  No 
doubt  such  a  course  was  sound  and  wise ;  and,  if  there  had  been  any 
disposition  to  meet  it  on  our  part  by  corresponding  wisdom,  the  con- 
vention of  181 8  might  stiy  have  existed,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  both 
countries.  But  the  truth  is,  that,  soon  after  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  in  question,  the  Americans  perceived  that  there  was  more  of 
show  than  of  substance  in  the  liberality  of  Cogland, — that,  whatever 
might  be  the  opinions  of  the  Minister  by  whom  the  convention  was 
ncgociated,  he  was  but  feebly  and  partiaUy  supported  by  his  Cabinet. 
They  kamt  from  the  debates  in  Parliament,  that  there  existed  an 
absolute  controlling  power  which  thwarted  all  his  scheii.es,  and  an 
ignorant  prejudice  among  the  people  which  marred  every  project  of 
improvemoit.     A  closer  inspecdon  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
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fiunHtated  hy  tlie  commentary  ^bicb  two  years'  experience  of  its 
practical  <^ration' afforded,  demonstrated  that  the  advantages  for 
which  they  fanagined  they  had  stipulated,  werei  perfectly  illusory, 
that  the  produce  of  the  other  countries  with  which  an  equiality  had 
been  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  treaty,  was  rigidly  excluded  from 
our  ports,  and  that  in  fact,  while  in  the  markets  of  the  Union  there 
was  a  complete  ^ut  of  British  commodities,  the  export  of  their 
raw  produce  exhibited  a  prc^ressive  decrease,  except  in  those  articles 
whidi  were  returned  to  them  in  the  shape  of  manu^tured  goods. 
In  the  mean  time,  new  lands  were  annually  brought  into  cultivation, 
iibproved  processes  of  agriculture  were  introduced,  and  a  very  con- 
siderable increase  of  population  had  taken  place,  for  the  produce  of 
whose  industry  no  market  could  be  found. 

Of  the  truth  of  this  outline  of  the  relative  advantages  to  England 
and  America  of  the  treaty  of  1818,  any  person  conversant  ynSi  the 
general  theory  of  trade,  or  with  the  details  of  this  particular  branch 
of  it,  may  be  convinced,  by  recollecting,  that,  during  the  whc^  time 
of  its  operation,  American  bills  in  London  were  at  a  premium  vary- 
ing"  from  7  to  1^  per  cent.,  a  feet  of  itsdf  sufficient  to  prove  that  no 
hit  equivalent  was  given  by  us  for  the  advantages  which  we  ob- 
tained. But  that  the  object  contemplated  by  the  American  Legis* 
lalure  may  be  Mrly  understood,  and  not  estimated  by  the  ingen«>a8 
but  uncandid  statesient  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  it  may  be  well  to  submit 
to  the  readtf  the  grounds  suggested  in  a  report  presented  by  Mr. 
Clay,  chairman  of  the  Ck)Bimittee  appointed  to  examine  the  Bill  of 
18^,  which  was  the  first  legislative  departure  from  the  treaty  of 
1818.  In  that  Report  the  Committee  observed,  thfU;,  in  the  year 
ending  on  the  SOth  of  September,  1796,  the  value  of  the  exports  of 
the  United  States  amounted  to  40,764,097  dollars  ;  that  smoe  that 
time  the  population  had  increased  in  the  proportion  of  4  per  cent« 
per  annum  -,  and  that,  supposing  the  augmentation  of  the  produce  of 
the  country  to  be  in  a  corresponding  ratio,  the  value  of  exports  in  the 
year  encBng  on  the  30ih  September,  1823,  ought  to  have  been 
85,4^,861  dollars,  while,  in  fact,  it  was  only 47, 1 55,408dollars.  This 
Mate  of  things  was  the  more  regretted  by  the  Committee,  because  the 
countries  with  which  the  relations  of  America  were  most  extensive, 
had  considerably  increased  in  wealth  and  population,  circumstances 
Which  would  naturally  have  induced  an  increased  consumption  of 
the  produce  of  American  agriculture,  had  it  not,  with  the  exception 
of  those  articles  which  could  be  obtained  no  where  else,  been  rigidly 
exclnded  from  our  ports.  The  condition  of  America,  in  a  state  o£ 
hnproved  and  extended  cultivation,  might  be  imagined  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  quantities  of  agricultural  produce  exported  in  the 
years: 

1803  1823 

Barrels  of  Flour...   1,811,863 756,702 

Budiels  of  Maise. ..  2,074,608 749,034 

Barrels  of  Beef....        77,903 61,418 

ofPork...        99,602 65,529 
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The  decreftfle  of  exports  was  ao  oonsiderabiej  tiiHt  of  a  sun  ol 
47,155^408  dollars,  above  stated  to  have  been  the  toM  value  of  ex- 
ports in  1833,  28^49,177  dollars  were  the  money  rej^esentativea 
qi  these  articles  alone,  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco^  of  the  eicports  of 
which  the  valoe  in  that  year  was  : 

Cotton 20,445,520  dollars: 

Rice 1,820,986 

Tobacco 6,282,672 

28,549,177. 
The  Report  eondudes  from  the  absolute  prohibition  on  all  other 
articles,  tlmt  the  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco  are  only  in  demand  be* 
canse  they  cannot  be  conveniently  got  any  where  else,  and  as,  there* 
fore,  under  the  existing  '  Tariffs  *  of  other  nations,  there  is  no 
opportunity  of  disposing  of  the  surplus  produce  <tf  the  States,  it  re- 
commends to  Congress  to  create  a  market  at  home,  by  diverting  a 
portion  oi  the  capital  and  population  of  the  country  from  agricul- 
tural  to  manufocturing  pursuits^  thait  less  of  raw  produce  may  be 
raised,  and  the  States  be  less  dependent  on  the  markets  or  umm^ 
lEictures  of  other  nations. 

It  appears  from  this  statement,  that,  however  unwise  or  impolitic 
the  imposition  of  new  duties  may  bate  been,  it  was  not  conceived 
in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  this  qx  any  other  country,  but  was  rather 
one  of  those  measures  of  necessary  retaliation  to  wliich  even  Mr. 
Huskissoa  seems  to  think  it  incumbent  on  Governments  sometimes 
to  resort.  There  certaittly  was  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  this  first  step  in  the  career  of  prohibition.  Mr. 
Webster,  a  distinguished  member  of  Congress,  among  others,  op- 
posed it  with  much  zeal  and  eloquence,  but  not  on  the  grounds 
which  Mr.  Huskisson  would  leave  us  to  infer.  Mr.  Webster's  ob- 
jecdon  to  the  measure  originated  in  his  dislike  (somewhat  primitive 
to  be  sure)  of  manufacturing  establishments,  the  employment  in 
which,  as  compared  with  the  labours  of  the  field,  he  considered  a  ^reat 
source  of  misery  to  the  poor.  But,  as  to  the  real  merits  of  the 
question,  tl^ere  was  compaih&tively  but  little  doubt,  almost  all  parties 
eonsidering  that  the  convention  of  1818  was  productive  of  no  sub* 
stantial  advantage  to  America. 

To  say  the  truth,  if  the  effects  of  this  change  in  the  counsels  of 
Congress  had  not  already  occasioned  an  inconvenience  to  our 
manufacturing  interests,  the  increase  of  which  the  new  Tariff 
affords  much  reason  to  apprehend,  there  would  be  something  inex- 
pressibly amusing  in  the  tone  of  affected  non-chalance,  with  which 
Mr.  Huskisson  lectures  our  American  correspondents.  One  would 
imagine,  that,  in  his  opinion.  Government  ought  to  be  well  pleased 
at  the  opportunity  now  afforded  to  read  a  usdul  lesson  to  a  frowaril 
and  impertinent  Republic ;  that  the  time  had  happily  arrived  to 
assert  the  dignity  of  England  3   that  Ministers  ought  not  lightly 
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to  indbia  to  lehity  or  fofgiveness  ^  aadtkat^  cmlefifl  symptomfl  of  re- 
pentance be  speedily  mamfested,  tbe  promoters  ol  thk  iU-adviaed 
aoheme  should  be  made  to  fed  ihe  oonsecpicnors  of  their  impni- 
deuce.  The  whc^e  speech  is  ccmceived  in  a  tone  of  parental  se^rerity^ 
perfectly  ludicrous  to  all  those  wbo^  acquainted  with  the  rdathre 
conditions  of  the  two  countries^  are  aware  of  the  power  which 
America  possesses  to  vex  and  annoy  us.  '  What  care  we/  says  Mn 
Huskisson^  '  for  the  friendship  of  America  ?  If  the  intercourse 
ceased  to-morrow^  the  loss  to  us  would  be  inconsiderable^  while 
the  trade  of  our  rivals  would  be  diminished  one  half.  Besides,  we 
take  nothing  from  America^  but  cotton^  and  rice,  and  turpentine, 
and  tobacco,  all  of  which  can  be  obtained  much  better  and  much 
cheaper  from  our  Asiatic  possessions.  The  direct  trade  to  India  is 
in  its  infiEtncy,— tbe  C^estia)  Empire  invites  the  enterprise  of  our 
merchants, — ^the  Eastern  Archipeb^  is  unexplored :— compare 
these  inexhaustible  laboratories  of  weuth  with  the  ''Uttle  speck"  in 
the  Western  Ocean,  and  we  may  laugh  heartily  at  this  presumptuous 
arrogance  q£  young  pretension.* 

Bither  Mr.  HmUsson  tdces  an  ill  measure  of  the  commercial 
power  of  the  United  States,  or  his  theories  am  built  upon  prospects 
and  antidpattonB  which,  however  wise  andenti^tened,  are  stiH 
£ur  from  beine  realised.  If  he  think  to  impose  upon  the  credulity 
of  the  Americans  by  this  vain  assumption  of  supremacy  in  the 
markets  in  the  East,  he  must  have  wilfully  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
fiict,  that,  by  our  suicidal  restrictions  on  our  own  intercourse  with 
those  regions,  we  have  raised  the  trade  of  this  infant  people  to  an 
importance  resting  on  a  basis  too  firm  to  be  easily  shaken  by  any 
competition, — a  state  of  growing  promise  and  prosperity,  which,  in 
all  probability,  was  not  excluded  from  the  calculations  oi  Congress 
in.  determining  on  the  new  Tariff.  It  is  impossible  that  Mr.  Uus- 
Idsson  should  reaOy  fed  that  confidence  of  strei^^  which  he 
endeavours  to  inspure, — he  cannot  have  so  soon  forgotten  the  con* 
tract  with  Howqua,  of  the  Chinese  Hong,  and  the  Mies  at  Kiatka, 
to  doubt  that,  with  ordinary  success  in  ^e  manufacture,  mariiets 
win  not  be  wanting  for  the  produce  of  the  new  looms,  or  that 
American  cottcm  may  be  disposed  of  elsewhere  than  in  England. 
It  is  the  habit  of  nsen  of  large  and  comprehensive  inteiligence, 
to  take  extensive  views  of  the  interests  of  their  country :  they  survey 
its  complicated  relations  from  an  eminence  unattainable  to  minds 
of  ordiiMiry  stature.  Where  the  prospect  is  intercepted  by  clouds  or 
hills,  their  knowledge  of  the  strata  of  national  industnr,  and  the 
streams  of  national  wealth,  enables  them  to  fill  i^  the  outline  with 
unerring  precision  -,  and,  if  their  desire  of  improvement  be  restrained 
by  the  salutary  curb  of  official  responsibility,  this  facility  of  con- 
templatmg  all  things  as  they  ought  to  be,  without  hindrance  or  ob« 
struction,  sddom  misleads  them  to  forgetfulness  of  things  as  they 
are.    But,  when  emancipated  from  the  check  of  practical  difficulty 
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and  the  duly  neoeedty  of  prudratial  olcriatfon,  their  iBMip;initioii, 
in  the  ivanton  enjoyment  of  its  new  liberty,  easily  ootstripa  their 
judgment  5  brilliant  dreams  of  prosperity  ooctqpy  their  thoi^hts,  all 
impediments  vanish  from  before  them,  they  anticipate,  with  little 
scruple,  resources  sufficiently  precarious,  and  assume,  in  childish 
weakness,  the  air  and  consequence  of  resistless  strength. 

Thus  it  is  with  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Colonies :  leaving  to  Sir 
George  Murray  aB  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  his  office,  he  has 
brought  nothing  away  but  a  beautiful  sketch  of  projected  improve- 
ments, in  which  exclusive  charters,  protecting  duties,  aliai  laws, 
prohibitions  and  monopolies  are  not  noted,  bec^se  it  was  his  wise 
and  enlightened  policy,  ere  the  drdwing  was  completed,  to  abolish 
them  all.  Let  us  hope  that  those  on  whom  the  mantle  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  has  fallen,  may  pursue  with  eagerness 
the  path  which  he  has  traced,  but  not  in  the  mean  time  forget  that 
the  country  forebodes  in  his  disgrace  tiie  abandonment  of  his 
system,  that  his  poficy  is  already  more  frequently  the  thane  of 
apology  than  of  applause,  and  that,  if  those  who  are  most  interested  in 
the  event  do  not  learn  wisdom  from  .such  warasngs  as  this  new 
IMff  conveys,  they  may  find  themselves  in  Sr  miserable  minority 
when  the  gruid  contest  between  Monopoly  and  Free  l^mde  takes 
place.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Injury  inflicted  c^on  us  by  the  policy 
of  America,  is  not  tobeso  lightly  estimated,  or  so  easily,  repaired,  as 
Mr.  Huskisson  would  have  us  to  believe.  By  a  IcNig  course  of 
infiitui^ed  measures,  and  by  the  supposed  neoessity  of  adhering  to 
improvident  compacts  with  men  who  insist  upon  the  letter  of  ueir 
bond,  we  are  disabled  from  usaig  the  cheap  defaioe  against  the 
prohibitions  of  Congress  which  is  now  suggested  in  auch  tantalizing 
forms.  On  us  the  effect  of  the  American  Tariff  is  immediate : 
thmr  manufactures  are  already  in  activity;  their  comparative 
exemption  from  taxation,  the  lowness  of  tiieir  fi^dghts^  the  posses* 
sion  of  the  raw  material,  their  opportunities  of  access  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  the  thrifty  system  of  repeated  barter  which 
their  shrewd  adventurers  practise,  will  compensate  for  the  inferiority 
of  their  earlier  fabrics,  and  justify  a  rational  expeotatkm  that  the 
intended  diversion  oi  some  part  cf  their  capital  from  agriculture  to 
commerce  will  meet  with  sufficient  encouragement. 

Unless  the  Government  of  England  proclaim  at  once  the  in- 
competence of  their  predecessors  to  fetter  the  disci^tion  of  Parlia- 
ment, by  a  bond  which,  not  enriching  those  obliged,  has  made  the 
obligers  poor  indeed, — ^these  adventurous  carriers  bid  Mr  to  pre- 
occupy the  markets  of  Asia,  as  by  the  combined  operation  of  their 
own  neutrality,  our  navigation  laws,  and  our  East  India  Company, 
they  heretofore  did  the  markets  of  Europe.  For  this  serious  and 
impending  evil,  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Huskisson  can  suggest  no 
preventative,  of  which  Uie  net  of  monopoly  andrestrictbn  by  whidi 
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the  enefgies  of  this  country  are  crippled  and  esAbarrassed^  does  Bot 
prevent  the  adoption.  The  only  injury  which  the  refusal  of  our 
woollens  or  our  cottons  can  attach  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  is  the  necessity  of  using,  for  a  time,  dearer^  and  perhaps 
coarser  goods.  They  know  very  well,  that  we  shall  pause  before 
we  exclude  their  rice,  their  raw  cotton,  and  their  tobacco,  from  our 
markets  j  tbey  arc  upprUed  uf  the  extent  to  which  the  industry  of 
this  country  is  cramped  by  the  absurdity  of  her  own  regulations 
and  the  folly  of  her  inconsiderate  engagements  ;  and  Mr,  Huskisson 
knows  it  too.  It  is  this  knowledge  that  infused  that  spirit  of 
peevish  vexxilion  into  the  speech  of  the  I9i.h  July,  those  tremulous 
accents  of  defiance  which  discredited  the  loud  confidence  he  occa- 
sio Dally  endeavoured  to  assume.  It  was;  a  speech  pregnant  with 
irony  and  innuendo,  the  satirical  effusion  of  a  naan  labouring  hard 
to  conceal  from  foreigners  the  actual  state  of  the  country,  and  the 
scorn  and  contempt  wbicb  he  entertains  for  the  ignorant  efiProntery 
of  its  hereditary  and  corporate  Lords, 

The  threat  of  obtaimug  rice,  cotton,  and  tobacco  from  India,  will 
appear  to  America  an  idle  boast ;  and  it  is  §Q'  ia  faci.  Aa  long  as 
the  free  settlement  and  colooitmiion  of  India  by  Europeans  is  re- 
sisted by  the  Company,  under  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  so  long 
shall  we  have  reason  to  regret  the  American  Tariffs  At  present,  the 
produce  of  India,  with  the  ^ingii^  exception  of  indigo,  is  vastly  in- 
£nrior  to  that  of  America^  '  It  is  in  vain,'  says  the  able  author  of 
'  The  Present  State  and  Future  Prospects  of  Free  I'rade  and  Colo- 
nisation in  India,' '  to  expect  that  either  the  agriculture  or  trade  to 
India  can  ever  become  of  the  vastness  and  importance  of  which  they 
are  both  susceptible*  until  improved  and  extended  by  the  unlimited 
and  unshackled  application  of  British  capital  and  intelligence.  In 
respect  to  agriculture  especially,  the  free  settlement  of  EngUsbmen 
w  loudly  called  for,  as  a  measure,  not  only  of  expediency,  but  of  real 
neoessity.  The  whole  productions  of  Indian  husbandry,  that  are 
abandoned  to  the  exclusive  management  of  the  Natives,  through 
the  restinuntfl  and  penalties  of  the  monopoly,  are  inferior  to  the 
similar  productions  of  every  other  tro|)ical  country ;  they  are  not 
only  inferior  to  the  productions  of  British  colonial  industry,  but  tq 
those  of  French,  Dutch,  Spanish,  even  to  those  of  Portuguese  in-; 
dustry:  they  are,  in  every  case,  also  inferior  to  the  corresponding 
productions  of  Chinese  industry.  To  what  is  this  to  be  ascribed, 
but  to  the  slovenliness  and  ignorance  of  a  semi-barbarous  people  ? 
The  whole  is  a  mere  affair  of  civilisation ;  and,  in  so  far  as  the 
Hindoos  are  inferior  to  Europeans  and  Chinese  in  real  skill  and  in- 
telligence, so  must  be  the  productions  of  their  agricultural,  their 
manufiicturing;  or  their  any  other  kind  of  useful  industry.' 

The  same  author  says  in  a  subflequent  part  of  his  work,  ^  The 
iodigeDQUs  products  of  India  have  been  transferred  to  America,  and 
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there,  under  the  direction  of  European  skill,  they  fax  surpass  in 
goodness  and  quantity  those  of  their  original  country :  witness  the 
sugar-cane,  the  cotton  plant,  coffee,  rice,  and  even  indigo,  until,  in 
its  native  country,  the  production  of  this  last  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Europeans.  Have  the  Indians  retaliated  upon  the  American  co- 
lonists ?  Where  is  our  Indian  annatto,  our  Indian  cocoa,  our  Indian 
vanilla  >  Indian  cochineal  is  (^  about  one-sixth  part  the  value  of 
that  of  Mexico  Indian  tobacco  is  certainly  not  of  one- third  the 
value,  in  any  case,  of  the  produce  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  or  Cuba.* 

These  extracts  from  an  authority  '  above  all  exception/  are  abun- 
dantly sufficient  to  prove  the  emptiness  of  the  menace  of  retaliation, 
by  which  Mr.  Huskissbn  would  fondly  hope  to  stagger  the  recent 
resolution  of  Congress.  That  resolution,  however,  was  not  adopted 
under  circumstances  which  encourage  the  prospect  of  its  speedy 
abandonment.  It  was  founded  on  the  knowledge  which  they  had 
acquired  in  extensive  dealings  with  the  East,  that  the  produce  of 
the  Company's  dominions  was  infinitely  superior  to  that  raised  in 
their  own  territory  $  that,  if  we,  in  a  temper  of  vindictive  impru- 
dence, attempted  to  force  the  tobacco  or  the  rice  of  India  on  our 
home  consumption,  we  should  be  the  first  to  suffer  by  the  change  ; 
that,  if  we  compelled  Manchester  and  Glasgow  to  substitute  Imnan 
cotton  wool  for  that  of  American  culture,  the  immediate  deterioration 
of  their  manu^u^tures  would  cause  us  to  repent  of  the  foolish  expe- 
riment. Before  we  think  of  enforciog  this  lex  talionis,  we  should 
weigh  well  the  value  of  the  friendship  thus  destroyed,  the  means  of 
annoyance  possessed  by  l^ose  whom  we  propose  to  force  into  open 
hostility,  the  provocation  we  have  ourselves  given  to  the  measures 
we  deplore,  and,  finally,  the  numberiess  restrictions  which  prevent 
us  from  entering  on  the  exemplary  career  of  punishment  suggested 
for  our  adoption. 

The^uperiority  of  the  produce  of  India  to  that  of  America,  is  not, 
we  admit,  to  be  ascribed  to  any  corresponding  inaptitude  of  soil  or 
climate.  We  freely  acknowledge,  with  Mr.  Huskisson,  that,  if  the 
resources  of  that  exuberantly  fertile  country  were  hirly  thrown 
open  to  the  skill,  enterprise,  and  capital  of  British  traders,  some 
districts  of  India  might  as  successfully  compete  in  the  growth  of 
cotton  and  tobacco  with  Carolina  and  Virginia,  as  Bengal  ahready 
does  in  indigo  with  Guatemala.  But,  when  we  consider  how  little 
approach  can  be  made  to  this  most  desirable  state  of  things,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  charter,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  the  churlish  negative  which  has  been  always 
put  by  that  incubus  on  the  energies  of  the  country,  on  all  projects 
of  liberal  concession,  however  innocuous  to  them,  or  beneficial  to 
the  people  of  England,  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  contemplate 
the  vaunted  alternative  of  Mr.  Huskisson  with  that  complaoiency 
and  satisfaction  with  which  he  seems  to  regard  it.    If  the  prudish 
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fcjpcct  for  Dstioiuu  fiuui  ht  permitted  to  pnevsfl,  if  diere  be  no  TCficr 
io  legislative  equity  from  an  obligation  contracted  in  credoloos  re- 
liance on  sobomed  and  covenanted  witnesses,  we  are,  for  some  time 
to  come,  at  tbe  mercy  of  Congress.  Five  years  nrast  elapse  before 
^be  first  step  towards  die  projected  improvement  of  Indian  produc- 
tions can  be  made :  if  five  years  more  suffice  to  raise  the  wild  weeds 
of  Incfia  to  an  equality  with  tbe  plants  of  tbe  American  garden,  littie 
time  win  have  been  lost,  and  much  skill  displayed ;  but,  whOe  tiie 
slow  process  of  forming  a  new  society,  erecting  new  establishments, 
producing  new  plans  of  cultivation,  and  new  modes  of  life,  goes  on, 
oar  artisans  may  want  for  bread,  our  manufoctureswiUbeunderscM 
at  Canton  and  Batavia,  Howqua  may  receive  his  consignments  from 
America  direct  *,  and,  when  ^e  embarrassments  of  restrictive  laws 
and  exclusive  charters  shall  be  removed,  our  merchants  may  find 
that  tliey  have  lost  the  tide  which,  taken  at  its  flood,  might  have 
led  to  the  fun  reality  of  Adam  Smith's  prognostications.  To  pre- 
vent this  bitter  disappointment,  to  preserve  those  rich  fields  (^Eu- 
ropean enterprise  for  the  capital  and  skiU  ci  his  countrymen,  instead 
of  instigating  Government  to  measures  of  angry  retaliation,  Mr. 
Huskisson  should  empLoy  the  stores  ci  his  capacious  mind  in  de- 
molishing the  two  grand  bulwarks  of  monopoly,  one  of  which  is  the 
real  cause  c^the  new  Tariff^  the  other  the  source  of  our  pitiaUe  and 
notorious  dependence. 

Had  we  not,  in  ignorant  jealousy  of  the  growth  of  other  coun- 
tries, foolishly  and  inconsiderately  forced  our  mountains  and  our 
moors  to  supply  a  harvest  which  they  grudged,  America  would  have 
bad  no  inducement  to  recede  from  tbe  convention  of  1818.  Built, 
as  our  prosperity  is,  on  the  credit  of  our  merchants,  the  skin  of  our 
people,  and  the  exc^lence  of  our  machinery,  it  would  suit  us  weH, 
no  doubt,  to  supply  hardware  and  clothing  to  tbe  fkrmers  of  our 
ancient  colony ;  but,  if  we  refuse  to  take  the  produce  ci  their  in- 
dustry in  exdumge,  and  compel  them,  year  after  year,  to  discharge, 
with  coin  or  with  Imllion,  their  debts  to  us,  they  are  much  too  keen 
not  to  perceive  that  our  boasted  system  of  reciprocity  is  a  selfish 
contrivance  to  seduce  them  into  a  losing  and  ruinous  trade.  If, 
therefore,  we  desire  Congress  to  rescind  the  obnoxious  regulations 
of  the  new  Tari£P,  it  becomes  us  to  set^he  example,  by  removing 
from  our  Custom-house  that  graduated  scale  of  varying  imposition, 
by  which  the  wisdom  a(  Parliament  has  clodced  its  inexorable  de- 
termination to  maintain  a  rigid  prohibition.  If  that  were  accom- 
plished, the  Americans  would  be  found  not  to  deserve  the  harsh 
rebukes  of  Mr.  Huskisson :  they  are  not  so  jealous,  or  so  imprac- 
ticable, as  is  commonly  supposed ;  but  the  business  of  barter  they 
know  right  weU,  and  they  wiU  part  with  nothing  without  a  fihr 
equivalent. 

But,  if,  in  vaiU'-gkiriouB  pride  of  our  monarchkal  pre-eminence,  we 
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•com  to  prppitiflyte  America,  and  proceed  to  meuures  of  revmge  on 
her  uomtenil  forgetfuloess  of  our  '  moderation  and  forbearance/ 
we  00^4  in  common  prudence,  to  provide  a  shdter  for  the  storm 
whidi  IB  gathering  above  us.  Unquestionably^  it  would  be  a  mea^ 
sure  of  strict  expediency  to  open  the  trade  of  China,  and  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  to  our  discontented  shipowners,  and  the  soil 
df  India  to  European  planters,  and  one  whict^  in  all  probability,  will 
be  determined  on  at  the  expiration  of  the  charter  j  but,  when  we 
talk  of  compensating  for  an  injury  to  our  commerce,  which  is  pre- 
sent  and  immediate  we  should  gird  ourselves  for  am  earlier  contest 
with  what  are  denominated '  chartered  rights  -/  and,  with  this  view, 
political  casuists  cannot  be  better  employed  than  in  considering  to 
what  extent  it  ma^  be  profitable,  wise,  and  just,  to  modify  or  cancel 
a  treaty,  destructive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  ratified 
under  circumstances  of  unexampled  fraud  and  fidsehood  on  one 
side,  and  unexampled  credulity  on  the  other. 


Th£  DxATjt  09  Bta. 


Opt  did  she  wander  at  the  fell  of  eve. 

Through  deepest  woods,  and  lone,  untrodden  paths. 

To  list  the  music  of  the  nightingaJe. 

Though  she  was  beautiful  as  is  young  mom; 

Yet  was  a  shade  of  silent  sorrowing 

So  blended  with  that  beauty,  you  might  see 

Grief  once  had  been  her  guest*    There  was  a  time 

When  her  young  soul  was  sick  of  life — when  earth. 

And  all  its  holds  of  bright  and  beautifuli 

Were  loathsome  to  her  sight.    There  was  a  void 

Within  her  mind  that  coiud  not  be  supplied  | 

And  troublous  and  disjointed  images. 

That  unto  madness  scared  and  tortured  herj 

Had  fixd  there  dwelling  there — ^her  life  was  dark, 

Rayless,  and  joyless*-fiill  of  misery. 

*Twas  strong,  undying  love  that  had  become 

The  tenant  of  her  bo^m — ^fbr  a  while 

She  revell*d  in  the  agony  of  bliss ; 

But  this  at  length  was  spum'd,— and  then  was  quench'd 

The  sun  of  her  existence,  and  the  night—* 

The  fearful  night  of  the  despairing  soul — 

Darken*d  around  her,  and  she  had  no  rest } 

Yet  was  she  strong  in  mind,  and  wrestled  with 

The  demons  that  assail'd  her  >  and  her  strength 
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Prevail^  against  tbem — <ihen  the  gleams  of  hope 

And  sweet  returning  peace  again  were  her*8. 

She  felt  8he*d  yet  be  happy — ^passions  power 

Had  rock'd  itself  to  rest — ^again  she  longed 

To  look  on  Nature  with  a  lover's  eye. 

And  from  her  rich  stores  drink  delight  3  but  that 

I>eceitful  dream  of  love  was  now  to  be 

Cherish'd  no  longer,  or  remembered  as 

A  shadow  of  the  night,  a  bright  day-dream. 

That  had  its  hour-— then  perished.     If  at  times 

Would  flash  the  recollection  of  those  hours 

Of  nameless  bliss  across  her  youthful  heart. 

When  on  her  first  and  only  love  she  gazed. 

Where  now  she  stray'd  alone,  she'd  only  think 

How  then  the  fairest  of  the  sons  of  men 

He  seem*d  to  her — then  would  she  feel  the  springs 

Of  love,  within  her  still  and  tranquil  soul. 

Were  fresh  and  deep  as  ever — then  her  tears 

Fell  without  scorching — if  at  all  she  grieved, 

'Twas  but  the  passing  of  a  summer  cloud. 

That  leaves  all  nature  fairer  than  before. 

One  eve  among  the  wild  flowers  did  she  rove. 

Full  of  strange  pleasing  musings ;   and  a  calm 

Was  on  her  spirit,  holy  and  refined,  . 

As  if  in  the  eternal  spheres  of  light 

It  had  been  purified — a  vision  pass'd 

Before  her — might  it  be  ?  Aye,  'twas  the  same^ 

It  was  himself  return'd — he  who  had  left 

Her  onee  to  pine  away  in  hopelessness, 

Pall'd  with  the  hearUess  course  that  he  had  run. 

Was  at  her  feet,  and  with  repentant  tears 

He  bathed  her  hand»  but  spoke  not — all  at  once. 

In  its  first  strength  her  love  return'd — the  springs 

Of  hidden  passion,  which  Time's  chastening  hand 

Had  fann'd  into  reposing  gentleness. 

Too  suddenly  were  troubled,  and  they  rush'd 

At  once  into  her  inmost  heart — ^he  read 

In  her  fond  eye  that  pardon  which  she  could 

Not  speak — she  look'd  upon  him,  and  she  died. 

He  knew  what  he  had  done,  ghastly  he  stood — 

The  curse  was  on  his  fordiead,  and  he  fled. 
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No.  II. 

The  FUhertnan  of  Ormns. 

*  There  are  two  daues  of  persons  who  are  never  to  be  satisfied :  those  who 
pttrsm  knowledge  and  those  who  seek  for  rich«i.'— ilfe/.  de  LUt,  Oriatt.,  t  0. 
p.  290. 

*  I  hare  ibi:^t  for  happmess  in  opalenoe  and  glory ;  they'  an  precioua  atones 
which  onty  shine  with  a  bright  Instre  from  afar,  and  which  a  mere  nothing  may 
tarnish.'— Aa6<  EfemR,  to  hit  San. 

During  the  time  when  Bebut  was  only  known  by  the  surname 
of  the  Ambitious,  he  was  convershig  one  day  with  his  sovereign. 
The  Schah,  in  a  fit  of  familiarity,  had  condescended  to  pennit  his 
prime  minister  to  be  seated  at  his  feet,  on  a  rich  carpet  of  Siston. 
He  himself  was  just  finishing  his  siesta.  Reclining  on  a  sofii,  he 
lay  breathing  perfumed  essences,  chewing  a  Bactrian  onion,  and 
smiling  at  the  conversation  of  his  favourite. 

Suddenly,  Kd-Anayset,  the  jester  of  the  great  Abbas,  entered  the 
apartment 3  he  was  whimsicaJly  accoutred;  he  wore  the  peak^ 
delbend,*  and  a  long  robe  of  blucf  He  went  straight  to  the 
ambitious  minister,  and,  bowing  profoundly  with  his  arms  crossed  on 
his  breast,  humbly  begged  permission  to  kiss  the  hem  of  his  gar- 
ment. 

'  Wherefore,  fool,'  said  Abbas, '  dost  thou  address  thy  homage  to 
Bebut  rather  than  to  thy  master  V 

'  I  am  by  trade  a  fool,*  answered  Kel-Anayet,  proudly,  '  and  I 
recognise  no  superior  but  such  as  can  boast  of  more  folly  than  I.* 

'  Hear  the  jackanapes!*  said  the  king,  laughing ;  *  he  attacks  my 
priQie  minister.  But  wherefore  these  hc^iliments?  Thou  art 
almost  cbathed  like  a  dervish  V 

'  Alas!  great  king,  so  many  at  your  court  usurp  my  trade,  that  I 
foresee  I  must  soon  give  up  my  place  to  them,  and  accustom  mysetf 
to  the  dress  of  a  hermit  as  a  first  step  towards  the  life  of  one.' 

'  Be  it  as  it  may  5  by  the  soul  of  the  Prophet,  in  the  absence  of 
a  better  thou  art  always  welcome.  But  hast  thou  not  some  tale  to 
tell  ?    I  am  in  a  humour  now  to  hear  thee.* 

Kel-Anayet  made  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head,  to  express  his 
assent,  and  plumped  himself  down  in  a  comer  of  the  royal  sofa.^ 

*  The  delkend  is  the  turban  of  the  Persians.  It  is  worn  so  lu^  and 
tldck  that  it  sometimes  we^^hs  as  much  as  fifteen  pounds. 

t  In  Persia  the  dervishes  wear  a  blue  robe. 

X  Throughout  the  East,  the  comer  is  considered  as  the  most  howmiw 
able  place. 
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*  Skvel*  flAid  Abbas,  dartiog  on  bira  an  angry  glance,  '  by  irbat 
figlit  doet  thou  asBOme  in  my  presence  tbe  t^ace  set  apart  fer  the 
gralestr 

'Slave  or  king/  replied  the  buffoon,  '  he  who  relates  is  always 
above  him  who  Ifetens.' 

Abbas  shrugged  his  shoulders.  *  We  must  show  our  wisdom/ 
said  hCj  '  in  pardoning  his  absurdities.  He  is  in  a  bad  mood-  It 
is  a  pi^y^  for  there  is  often  good  sense  in  bis  folly.  lie  ia  W  of  hia 
element  now,  because  he  is  seeking  to  be  wise.* 

*  He  who  seeks  wisdom/  answered  Kel-Anayetj^  '  can  alona  be 
esteemed  wise  3  he  who  thinks  he  has  found  it,  is  a  fopL* 

'  Markest  thou,  Bebut  \  My  turn  is  now  corae  $  be  spares  none  % 
but  let  him  begin  his  tale,  or,  by  these  eyes !  I  wdl  soon  make  him 
as  wise  as  bis  ancestors.! 

K^l-Anay^t  began  thus : 

One  day  the  ftgnoos  enchantress^  Dalle-Mutaleha,*  her  brow 
girded  with  the  earbunde  crown,  darted  from  the  mountains  of 
Kaff,  borne  by  the  bird  Simourg,t  of  speed  equalling  the  winds. 
Sbe.directed  her  flight  towards  Bagdad.  When  above  the  islands 
of  Ornnm,  she  met  in  tbe  air  tbe  angel  Ttr-Aban,t  mounted  on 
Barak,  the  celestial  courser  of  the  Prophet.  || 

'  Whither  goest  thou?*  said  the  sorceress  to  the  genius  of  tiie 
sciences. 

*  I  am  go4ng,*  he  answered,  '  to  comfort  a  learned'  man  in 
poverty.* 

'  And  I  to  relieve  a  rich  one  who  is  dying  of  ennui  from  ignorance. 

Which  of  the  two  is  most  to  be  pitied  ?' 
'  The  rich  blockhead,  undoubtedly.* 
'  It  may  be,  but  opulence  has  its  pleasures.* 
'  The  pleasures  of  the  imagination  exceed  them  all.* 
*The  rich  enjoy  leisure  and  honour.    They  are  followed  by 

crowds  of  admirers.    For  them  praise  was  invented,  and  praise  is 

addicious  draught—-^* 

'  Which  is  followed  by  satiety  and  disgust.    The  mortal  whom 

*  The  Oriental  Cvce. 

t  Tbe  Pereian  poets  relate  that  the  carbuncle,  that  imaginary  stone 
which  they  call  *  the  torch  of  the  ni^t/  on  accouot  of  the  dazzling 
brightness  which  they  attribute  to  it,  is  formed  in  the  head  of  the  ffriffin, 
or  immense  eag^e.  -It  Ib  undoubtedly  the  same  creature  Saam  calls 
Bmwrgt  which  mhabits  the  Hyperborean  mountains  of  Kaff. 

t  71r  is  tbe  txk^  of  the  sciences ;  Ahan^  of  the  arts.  We  know  not 
why  Derwent  has  here  blended  them  in  one  person. 

n  The  third  ni^ht  of  the  death  of  Mohammed,  the  angel  Gabriel 
hroaght  him  a  wmged  horse,  called  Borak,  on  which  he  was  wafted  to 
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I  insinre  is  blest  even  by  his  dreams.  He  possesses  all  that' 
his  imaginaUon  {HCtures ;  he  lives  in  a  suppositious  world  whidi  be 
can  change  or  destroy  at  his  pleasure.  When  his  mind  is  weary 
of  its  own  creations^  he  can  fly  to  his  beloved  books ;  and  what 
society  even  of  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  can  compare  with 
those  precious  depositaries  which  contain  the  purest  essence  of 
the  noblest  spirits  of  all  ages?  Would  he  be  more  happy, 
could  they  who  composed  them  issue  from  the  grave  to  bear 
him  company  ?  I  think  not.  Few  gbod  authors  are  equal  to  their 
works.* 

*  I  could,  on  my  side,  say  much  on  the  subject  of  riches.  I 
could  expatiate  on  the  real  good  which  they  procure,  and,  like  you^ 
display  only  the  feir  side  of  the  picture ;  but  I  hate  long  discussions. 
Experience  is  the  only  sure  path  to  truth.  Let  us  then  leave  your 
learned  man  for  the  present  to  his  poverty^  according  to  yowt 
theory,  he  can  easily  bear  it  in  dreaming  of  opulence*  I,  at  the 
same  time^  will  let  my  rich  man  keep  his  ignoranoe  a  little  bnger. 
He  has  had  it  from  his  infimey,  and  must  be  used  to  it  by  this  time. 
Meanwhile,  let  us  make  a  joint  experiment :  let  us  find  a  person 
for  whom  I  will  clear  the  path  of  fortune,  and  you  that  of  knowledge. 
When  he  has  attained  all  they  can  yield,  we  will  leave  hkn  to  him- 
self, and  draw  our  conclusions  from  the  operation  of  the  regular 
influences  of  human  nature  and  human  events  upon  the  object  of 
our  respective  favour.* 

'  Willingly,*  said  Tir-Aban,  '  and  I  know  at  Ormus  the  very 
penton  for  our  project ;  it  is  a  miserable  fisherman ;  he  is  both 
poor  and  ignorant,  and  so  weary  of  his  lot,  that  we  have  only  to 
lead  him  on  a  little,  and  we  shall  see  him  plunge  most  ardently  into 
the  double  path  we  are  to  open  for  him.* 

Ismael  was  at  that  moment  on  the  banks  of  the  Persian  Gulf  ^  he 
was  occupied  in  mending  his  nets.  '  What!*  mournfully  exclaimed 
he,  'am  I  to  pass  my  whole  life  in  this  wretched  manner?  No  food 
but  pastecks,*  or  rice,  or  half-baked  beans.  No  clothing  but  a 
^  courdi  of  miserable  sackcloth  which  leaves  the  prints  of  its  coarse, 
hard  thread  upon  my  skin.  No  bed  but  the  cold  earth,  or  a  mat 
which  I  should  think  delightful  were  it  but  made  of  the  reeds  of  the 
Euphrates,  instead  of  the  knotty  straw  of  maize  in  braids  like  rope, 
whU:h  only  effaces  the  impresbion  of  my  sackcloth  courdi  to  plough 
yet  deeper  and  more  painful  furrows.  Nay,  even  to  obtain  these 
hard  indulgences,  I  must  launch  my  terradaf  in  the  sea,  to  seek 
the  sturgeon  and  the  delicate  destpich,  with  which  I  have  these  five 
years  supplied  the  tables  of  the  opulent  without  having  ever  tasted 
either  of  them  myself.     I  know  not  what  the  great  pen  above  may 

*  Pastecks  are  water  melons,  the  common  food  of  the  lower  classes  in 
Persia. 

t  A  Persian  bark. 
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have  ifritten  down  for  me  on  the  book  othtt ;  but  I  am  wretched. 
The  gol^  to  (leet>/and  it  woold  be  only  doing  m^lf  a  kindness  to 
fUag  the  fidhes  a  last  bait  whMh  they  Ifttle  look  fbr^  and  end  their 
peraoQtttionl  and  my  own  together/ 

At  this  moment  Hutaleha  and  Jtier  coqpipwon  appeared  before 
him. 

'  Ismael,'  said  the  aoKeress^ '  ihyodnplalnts'  have  reached' os. 
Wooldst  thou  at  once  be  rich  and  powernil?  The  opportunity  is 
offered.  The  son  of  the  aged  Noserat^  so  noted  tar  his  weakh#(has 
just  expired  suddenly  in  his  bedj  and  the  evjent  is  Joiownto  none 
but  me.  Thy  voice  and  Ijsatuves  so  thoroi^hly  resemUa  bi«>  that 
it  is  impossible  to  discern  the  differenee.  FoUow  me  f  I  will  direct 
the  removal  of  the  body :  thou  mayst  take  hia.{daop«* 

todfld  was  almost  ^out  of  hit  wits  with  surprise  and  etuTtathm. 
He  janped  «p  behind  the  enchantress.  On  the  bird  8imouig',  and 
was  forthwith  in  the  apartment  of  the  deceased.  Ohe  last  instruc- 
tion  renudned  to  be^ven.  The  son  of  Nosetat  had  a  slight  wink- 
ing, of  the  eyej  which  it  was  easyv  but  easenlbl,  to  imitate.  Ismael 
promised  to  pay  due  attention  to  the  peculiarity^  and  his  protectress 
dqMurted,  saying  she  would  visit  ttn  from  time  to  tame  in  seoet. 
He  passed  the  night  in  repeating  to  himself  the  inetmctions  of 
Mutaleha^  and  in  winking  his  eyes  to  innve  himself  to  the  hafaiti 

In  the  mornings  slaves  came  to  attend  his  toilet.  He  winked  his 
eyes,  and  all  went  on  charmingly.  They  dressed  him  in  a  superb 
robe  of  zerbafe,  surmounted  by  a  courifi  of  cloth  of  gold.  A  girdle 
of  Termfcy  wool,  embroidered  in  pearls,  set  off*  his  attire  still  more, 
and  his  liead  was  loaded  with  a  maguificent  delbend^  adorned  with 
turquoises  and  rubies. 

Poor  Ismael  did  not  know  himself  again*  He  was  every  mo- 
ment on  the  point  of  betraying  himself  by  his  politeness  to  his 
slaves.  He  b^an  almost  to  feel  a  respect  for  hunself,  and  winked 
his  eyes  so  much  that  the  master  of  his  wardrobe  inquired  if  he 
found  himself  indisposed.  He  trembled  at  these  words,  and  was  - 
only  recovered  by  the  entrance  of  the  governor  of  the  kitchens,  who 
came  to  take  his  orders  for  his  first  meal.  He  ^mmanded  him  to 
bring  him  some  sturgeon  and  destpich.  He  was  in  hopes  of  seeing 
part  of  what  he  caugnt  the  nigbt  before,  and  was  quite  delighted  at 
the  thought  that  he  was  at  last  to  know  his  old  adversaries  of  the 
gulph  otherwise  than  by  sight.  They  were  soon  set  before  him,  escort- 
ed by  a  nraltitude  of  delicious  fhuts,  such  as  dates  of  PersepoRs, 
pomegranates  of  Yesd,  Hircanian  oranges,  quinces  and  prunes  from 
Caramania,  mingled  with  fine  patties,  moist  and  dry  sweet-meats, 
and  slices  of  lemon,  and  powder  of  aromatic  herbs,  to  awaken  the 
appetite.  Ismael  saw  very  little  necessity  for  any  stimulus  of  that 
sort.  He  ate  of  every  thing,  got  the  first  indigestion  he  had  ever 
had^  and  considered  himself  the  most  fortunate  of  men. 
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He  next  paid  a  visit  to  the  baiem  of  hig  predecessor.  The 
young  beauties  of  Georgia  and  Circassia  made  such  an  impression 
on  him,  that,  in  his  ecstacy,  he  forgot  to  wink  his  eyes  5  but  the  con- 
gratulations he  received  on  this  subject  frightened  him  so  much, 
and  so  completely  occupied  his  mind,  that  they  entirely  withdrew 
his  attention  from  the  caresses  of  his  fJEur  ones,  who  now  began  to 
wonder  as  much  at  the  change  in  his  miecgpiibtyty,  as  they  before 
did  at  that  in  his  eyelids. 

Old  Noserat  saw  the  substitute  for  his  son,  and  suspected  no- 
thing. Ismad  passed  fifteen  days  amidst  the  most  splendid  enjoy- 
ments of  luxury  and  opulence ;  during  which,  however,  his  assumed 
infirmity  often  put  him  to  hard  trials.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the 
old  man  set  ofi^  upon  a  journey  to  eourt,  and  left  his  supposed  son  to 
reign  absolute  in  his  palaoe.  It  was  then  thatlsflaaelastoaisbed 
the  kingdom  of  Onnus,  by  the  pomp  of  his  equipegpes  md  theinag- 
nificence  of  his  fttes. 

His  saloons  glittered  with  gold,  and  jkosper,  and  potphyry.  Their 
walls,  decked  with  traoshicent  marUe  of  Tauris,  were  inlaid  with 
squares  of  enamel,  and  hung  with  the  richest  silks,  and  with  velvet, 
embroidened  with  silver,  and  with  the  finest  stu£Ps  of  Herman. 
They  were  thronged  with  bufibons,  dressed  in  glittering  brocade, 
and  with  sprightly,  and  sylph-like,  and  fasdnating,  young  dancing- 
girls,  the  braids  of  whose  long«  luxuriant  hair  ended  in  bouquets  of 
precious  gems,  and  who  executed,  before  him  and  his  chosen  friends, 
exquisite  dances,  varying  firom  the  dignified  to  the  burlesque,  from 
the  austere  to  the  voluptuous.  Then  came  a  repast,  served  up  in 
gold,  comprising  every  delicacy  in  fruit,  or  fish,  or  game,  which  the 
soft  climate  of  Persia  can  produce.  The  bufifet,  which  rose  in  the 
form  of  a  pyramid,  was  crowned  with  numberiess  flasks  of  Venetian 
chrystal,  cut  with  points  like  diamonds,  and  sparkling  with  the 
bright-hued  wines  of  Schiraz  and  of  Georgia.  Peifumed  wax-lights, 
while  they  reflected  numerous  lustres  upon  the  prismatic  faces  of 
the  chrystal,  drew  firom  them  fldods  of  empurpled  rays ;  while  their 
own  scent  of  cinnamon  and  cloves  mingled  with  the  delicious  per<« 
fumes  from  the  vermiUon  cassokts  suspended  firom  the  ceiling. 

Then  a  troop  of  musiciaus 

*  Spare,  oh  spare  us  thy  descriptions,*  cried  Abbas,  interrupting 
Kel-Anayet,  '  we  know  all  these  things  better  than  thou  canst  tell 
us.     Thou  art  only  describing  the  last  f&te  which  I  gave.* 

'  Could  I  do  better  Y  answered  Kel-Anayet.  '  Memory  is  the 
repose  of  genius.  While  I  speak  under  its  influence,  the  inventive 
spirit  takes  its  rest,  and  the  coursers  of  narrative  renovate  their 
strength,  to  draw,  with  increased  rapidity,  the  car  of  imagination.* 

'  Finish  the  history  of  thy  fisherman.  I  will  not  interrupt  thee 
again.  I  like  even  thy  descriptions  better  than  thy  explanations.* 
And  Kel-Anayet  continued : 

Then  a  troop  of  musiciai^,  bearing  hautboys,  and  flutes,  and 

Orietital  Hmild,  Fol.  18.  2  B 
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tambourines^  entered  the  banqueting^hall,  and  made  it  resound 
with  harmonious  airs.  Ismael  ordered  cups  of  gold  of  inestimable 
workmanship  to  be  distributed  to  tbc  guests  ;  and,  after  they  were 
all  intoxicated  with  wine,  and  bang,  and  afioun,^  he  made  each  a 
present^  and  the  f^te  terminated  with  a  general  mascari.t 

Every  body  was  amused  but  Ismael.  He  alone  took  very  little 
part  in  the  entertainment,  so  occupied  was  he  in  regulating  the  con- 
vulsive movements  of  his  eyelids.  DaUe-Mutaleha  came  to  him  at 
night*  He  did  not  yet  venture  to  complain  j  but  he  barely  men- 
tioned the  Inconvenience  he  suflFered  from  the  continual  necessity  of 
winking  his  eyes.  She  advised  him  to  be  patient,  and  promised  to 
see  him  again  soon. 

The  days  flowed  on^  and  renewed  the  same  pleasures  and  the  same 
ennui.  OkL  Noscrat  returned  from  his  journey.  Ismael  was  away  on 
a  grand  fishing  party.  The  doating  father,  to  give  his  darling  son  an 
agreeable  surprise,  sought  him  on  the  lake  of  Toranka.  He  ap- 
peared astonished  at  the  youtb*s  skill,  and  gently  reproached  him 
for  having  taken  so  much  pains  to  acquire  an  art  whidi  could  never 
be  any  credit  to  him.  IsoMiel  defended  his  old  trade  so  warmly, 
that,  in  kts  earnestness,  his  eyes  remained  fixed  in  a  steady  stare. 
All  of  a  sudden  he  thought  of  this.  He  at  once  fancied  he  saw  a 
thousand  swords  turned  towards  him,  to  punish  his  imposture.  He 
was  seized  with  such  a  fright,  that  he  changed  colour,  stammered, 
and  was  silent.  Noserat,  supposing  that  his  silence  and  embarrass- 
ment expressed  his  submission,  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity, 
like  a  good  father,  to  make  him  feel  that  it  was  more  honourable  to 
be  surrounded  by  the  wise  and  the  learned,  and  to  devote  himself  to 
study,  than  to  waste  his  life  among  libertines,  and  buffoons,  and 
dancing-girls,  acquiring  no  sciences  but  those  of  eating  and  angling. 

Our  fisherman  listened  to  the  okL  man  respectfully,  and  promised 
to  profit  by  his  advice.  In  this  he  foresaw  a  double  advantage. 
Knowledge  is  a  plant  which  is  easily  cultivated  in  solitude.  ,  There 
he  would  be  quite  independent  of  the  looks  of  the  slaves  who  per- 
petually surrounded  him,  and  who  only  seemed  to  him  so  many 
spies  set  to  watch  his  winking.  Besides,  from  learned  men  he 
could  be  under  no  apprehension.  They  were  always  too  full  of  their 
own  thoughts  to  think  of  his  eyes.     With  astrologers  he  was  equally 

*  The  liquor  named  bang^  or  pueng,  or  poust,  is,  according  to  Chardin, 
an  infosion  of  poppies,  hempseed,  and  nvs  vomica.  Accordiug  to  others, 
it  is  a  juice  drawn  from  henbane,  mixed  with  opium.  Whatever  it  may 
he,  the  abuse  of  this  dangerous  liquor  causes  madness,  and  occasions  the 
most  fatal  results.  The  Indians  made  use  of  it  for  state  criminals,  or  pre- 
tenders to  the  crown ;  and,  too  humane  to  deprive  them  of  life,  like  the 
Turks,  or  of  si^ht,  like  the  Persians,  they  prefer  izkiDg  away  the  use  of 
reason,  which  is  sufficient  to  make  them  incapable  of  reigning. 

Afioun  is  the  true  name  of  liquid  opium. 

^  YThence  we  derive  the  word  masquerade. 
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safe.    When  their  glances  were  not  on  the  heavens,  they  were  on  a 
takhnDy*  and  conld  not  trouble  his. 

His  new  project  almost  restored  his  tranquillity.  He  put  it  in 
execution  -,  and,  presently,  the  Ismael  who  had  sighed  so  devoutly 
after  the  goods  of  this  worlds  forgot  them  all  in  dreaming  of  the 
treasures  of  science  and  the  riches  of  the  mind. 

Having  one  evening  retired  to  his  apartment^  he  took  up  a 
manuscript  by  chance,  which  opened  at  these  words : — *  As  many 
steps  as  you  shall  rise  upon  the  ladder  of  fortune,  so  many  you  will 
have  to  descend.  The  ladder  of  knowledge  has  its  support  in 
heaven;  and  time,  which  crumbles  the  palaces  of  the  wealthy  on  the 
heads  of  their  possessors,  only  adds  to  the  glory  of  the  sage,'  '  It 
is  a  direct  warning  from  the  Prophet  !*  cried  Ismael.  '  Of  what  use 
to  me  is  the  possession  of  fragile  goods,  of  vases  which  break  under 
the  hand,  of  perfumes  which  evaporate,  of  wines  which  intoxicate, 
of  rich  dainties  which  cause  indigestion  ?  Ah  !  severe  has  been 
my  experience !  The  life  of  the  rich  is  a  contimiai  intoxication  : 
the  pleasure  passes,  the  headache  remains !  Then,  to  be  for  ever 
iii  a  state  of  apprehension  !  For  ever  winking  the  eyes  !  No— this 
is  not  life.  But,  to  drink  of  the  fountain  of  knowledge, — ^to  hear 
one's  name  repeated  from  lip  to  lip,— to  secure  the  adnciiration  of 
posterity  by  noble  and  lasting  works, — ^that,  aye  thai,  is  the 
real  happiness  !  When  Mostrazem  dared  to  insult  the  Cojaaessir, 
the  rash  caliph  was  hurled  from  the  throne  of  Bagdad.  Wise 
Alfarasi,  prolific  Avicenna, — Saadi,  the  nightingale  of  Iran, — 
Chekat,  the  eagle  of  genius, — graceful  Hafez,  sublime  Attar  ! — Oh  ! 
that  the  name  of  Ismael  might  pass,  like  yours,  in  a  blaze  of  glory 
to  posterity !  To  secure  such  a  blessing,  how  wfllingly  would  I  give 
half  my  life!* 

'  The  offer  is  accepted,*  instantly  exclaimed  Tir-Aban,  entering  at 
that  moment,  foUowed  by  Mutaldia :  Ismael  was  thunderstruck. 
*  What  !*  cried  the  Egyptian  sorceress,  ^  have  not  my  gifts,  then, 
been  enough  for  thee  T  '  Alas,  that  fatal  condition — that  everlasting 
wink  of  the  eye  1* — *  Short-sighted  man !  thinkest  thou  that  he  who 
foregoes  the  lot  to  which  he  has  been  destined  by  Providence,  in 
pursuit  of  wealth  and  honours,  can  attain  them  wiUiout  far  greater 
discomforts  than  any  thou  hast  suffered  ?  But  what  thou  now 
feelest,  thousands  have  felt  before  thee.  The  least  restraint  poisons 
the  most  perfect  happiness,  as  a  single  pearl  misplaced  in  the  dress 
of  a  woman,  often  makes  her  forget  the  diamonds  with  which  she 
is  covered,  I  now  resign  thee  to  my  companion,  who  is  alone 
capable  of  fulfilling  thy  present  desires.  From  this  moment  I  take 
from  thee  the  riches  thou  hast  found  so  troublesome  and  useless. 
I  have  preserved  the  body  of  the  son  of  Nozerat :  it  shall  remain  in  its 
place.  The  day  of  mouminff  will  thus  have  only  been  a  few  months 
delayed,  and  theaffairs  of  his  mther's  house  will  return  to  their  natural 
course.* 


*  Persian  Almantc. 
2  B2 
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'  You  are  to  be  the  most  learned  of  men/  said  Tir-Aban.  '  I  !* 
repeated  Ismad  in  confusion^ — *  I !  I  who  am  the  most  ignorant ! 
I  can  understand  bow  a  poor  man  can  suddenly  become  rich,  but 
b0W  •  blockhead^—*  *  The  rough  stone  of  Baikkam,  when  purified 
by  the  rajs  of  the  sun,  becomes  a  ruby/  said  the  angel.  '  Follow 
me.  Science  dwells  not  beneaih  the  gilded  roof.  You  must  now 
be  placed  in  a  retreat  better  suited  to  the  improvement  of  your  con- 
ditkNs.'  Ismael  got  up  behind  him  on  Borak  ;  and  the  palace  of 
Nosecat,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  kingdom  of  Ormus,  presently 
disappeared  from  beneath  them. 

Wafted  with  the  rapidity  of  an  eagle's  flight  into  Irak-Adjemy, 
Ismael  found  himself  forthwith  close  to  the  city  of  Teheran.*  On 
the  banks  of  a  streamlet  he  saw  a  little  cottage.  It  was  simple, 
but  oommodious, — ^uaostentadous,  but  not  without  elegance.  '  lliis 
house^'  said  Tir-Aban,  '  belongs  to  thee.  Thou  wilt  here  find  the 
most  predous  o£  all  fdmitmre, — books,  and  mathematical  and  astro- 
nomksal  iustcuments.  Incense  and  myrrh  will  no  longer  burn  for 
thee  in  gddsn  oassdets ;  but  the  ekaya  and  the  mastick  tree  will 
afford  thf  e  their  shade  and  sweet  perfume.  Now,  receive  from  me 
the  gift  of  languages.  They  are  the  avenues  to  the  temple  of 
science*  But>  before  all»  if  thou  Mrilt  enlighten  thy  reason,  learn  to 
doubt.  Doubt  is  the  gate  of  knowled^.  He  who  doubts  of 
noihing,  eauunines  nothi^  -,  be  who  examines  nothing,  discovers 
nothing ;  and  he  who  discovers  nothing,  may,  perhaps,  be  a  good 
acholar,  but  never  a  true  sage/ 

The  augel  then  touched  Ismad  with  his  hand,  reminded  him  that 
it  was  at  the  expense  of  one-half  of  his  life  that  his  name  was  to 
be  mads  immortal,  and,  Growing  himself  on  his  celestial  steed,  dis- 
appeared. 

Itt  a  few  yearS)  Ismael  became  famous  for  his  vast  learning.  The 
moat  celebrated  doctors  of  Persia  confessed  themselves  incapable  of 
coping^whh  him.  His  works  in  medicine,  astronomy,  theology, 
matheaaatics,  natural  history,  poetry,  &c.  &c.,  were  multiplied  so 
rapidly  and  were  received  so  favourably,  that  the  people  soon  con- 
sidered him  master  of  the  seventy^two  sciences  necessary  to  his 
bemg  ppodaimed  Mouktehed.t  This  dignified  title  was  decreed  to 
him.  It  was  even  eiriianded  by  the  added  appellation  of  the  '  third 
master,* — Aristotle  andAlfarabi  having  always  ranked  as  the  two  first. 

The  sdeatiflc  pMidigy  of  Irak  no  longer  doubted  of  his  immor- 
tality, and  enjoyed  its  sweets  in  advance.  Prihces  sought  him  and 
.repeated  hk  worda  as  tiiey  repeat  those  of  the  imans  or  the  pro- 
phets.   The  pe<^Ie  every  where  threw  themselves  in  his  path,  to 

♦  At  present  the  capital  of  Persia, 
f  The  great  learned   men  of  Persia  are  called  mmktehed.     This 
word  signifies  a  man  who  possesses  all  the  sciences  in  perfection.    The 
people  alone  can  bestow  this  noble  title,  which  is  seldom  granted  more 
than  two  or  three  times  in  a  century. 
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obtain  a  look  firom  him,  or  to  touch  the  hem  of  hU  robe;  and  the 
greateat  sages  of  Asia  traversed  the  seas  to  consuk  him. 

Id  the  uudst,  however^  of  these  universal  praises^  envy  y/mn  on 
the  watch,  and  eager  for  the  opportunity  to  attack  him«  It  wac  not 
loqg  ere  it  arriv^  Continual  admiration  is  an  affliction  to  the 
multitude.  It  received  with  eagerneas  the  most  eontradiotory  re- 
ports concerning  the  learned  Ismael.  He  wias  accused  of  not  being 
the  real  author  of  his  works,  of  having  found  them  in  some  okl  and 
unknown  manuscripts.  Many  questions  in  them  savoured  of  heresy. 
He  believed  in  the  eternity  of  matter,  and  was  accused  jof  atheism, 
although  every  one  of  his  books  began  with  homage  to  God  and  to 
his  Prophet. 

This  injustice  disgusted  t^ie  sage.  His  heart  was  wonnded  by  it 
In  his  chagrin  at  some  harsh  mticisms,  be  would  &in  have  been 
able  to  extii^guish  the  brilliant  lights  which  he  had  kindled  for  this 
ungratefid  pec^ple.  Almost  discouraged^  he  withdrew  to  the  banks 
of  his  streamlet,  and  left  the  redress  of  his  wrongs  to  posterity. 

A  young  girl  of  Teheran,  who,  though  she  had  never  read  his 
works,  was  magnanimous  enough  not  to  speak  ill  of  them,  pleased 
our  philosopher,  and  he  married  her.  They  had  children,  and  his 
happiness  increased  widi  his  feffiuly.  Living  retired,  without  the 
least  noise  or  ostentation,  he  now  gave  no  more  attention  to  study 
than  vras  necessary  to  keep  up  the  impravemei^t  of  his  mind,  and 
amuse  his  leisure.  His  children  grew,  and'he  became  tiieir  instructor. 
Cultivating  at  the  same  time  his  books  and  his  garden,  and  turning 
knowledge  to  the  use  of  virtue,  he  was  astoni^ied  to  find  himadf 
more  happy  than  he  had  been  amidst  the  festivals  of  Oraius,  in 
the  courts  of  kings,  or  in  the  zenith  of  popular  favour. 

One  day  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  kind  of  &intiag.  His 
terrified  wife  and  all  his  children  ran  to  him,  with  the  exception  of  his 
eldest  son  who  was  then  absent  in  the  city.  Whilst  they  were  lavish- 
ing their  tender  attentions  on  him,  Ismad  perceived  that  the  terrace 
of  his  house  was  suddenly  illuminated,  and  heard  the  people  without, 
as  they  passed  by,  murmur  the  prayers  for  the  dyiag.^  At  the  very 
moment,  Tir-Aban  and  Mutaleha  appeared.  The  latter  held  in  her 
hand  a  flower  of  gulbad-samour,t  the  fatal  plant  whkh  has  the 
power  of  poisoning  the  breath  that  passes  over  it. 

'  Ismaeli*  said  the  SOToeress,  '  thou  hast  made  the  sacrifice  of 
half  thy  years  to  glory.  Thy  last  hour  of  life  ia  come,  and  thou  art 
entering  immortality.*  Then,  at  the  four  comers  of  the  couch  of 
Ismael,  there  appeared  the  four  angels  of  death»  Monkir,  Nddr, 
Mordad,  and  Esra^l.  '  Ob,  holy  Prophet  !*  cried  the  philosopher, 
'  to  die ! — to  die  just  as  existence  was  beginning  to  be  sweet ! — my 

*  When  a  Persian  is  in  the  agonies  of  death,  lights  are  placed  on  the 
external  terrace  of  his  house,  to  warn  the  passers-by  to  i>rav  for  him. 

t  Gulbad-gamaur,  that  is,  the  flower  that  poisons  the  wind.  The  Arabs 
call  it  churh,  and  Thomas  Moore^  in  his  poem  of  ^  Lalla  Rookh«'  speaks 
of  it  by  the  name  oiKerxereth, 
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wife,  my  children !  must  I  then  bid  you  an  eternal  adieu  ?  Alas  ! 
will  the  glory  of  my  name  console  you  for  my  loss } — Hold !'  ex- 
claimed he  to  Mutaleha,  who  was  presenting  him  the  gulbad-samour, 
'  oh,  hold  !  one  of  my  children  is  absent.  May  I  not  see  him  ere  I 
die  }  To-morrow — * '  Delay  is  impossible/  said  Tir-Aban,  *  unless, 
incfeed,  thou  wilt  renounce  the  future  honours  of  posterity.  Do 
this,  and  thy  death  may  be  deferred  three  days — no  longer  !*  *  Three 
days  r  said  the  dying  man.  *  Sacrifice  the  great  name  for  which  I 
have  been  so  long  toiling  for  three  little  days  !  Weigh  three  days 
in  the  balance  against  ages  of  glory  1  But  I  cannot  die  without 
once  more  beholding  my  beloved  boy  !  Heartless,  unfeeling  genius 
of  knowledge,  thou  hast  deceived  me  like  that  of  fortune !  Take 
back  thy  ^fts.  Let  me  die  unknown,  but  give  me  three  days  more, — 
three  days  to  be  enjoyed  with  my  dear  family, — three  days  dmt  I 
may  press  my  absent  son  once  more  to  my  heart.* 

^  The  nobleness  of  this  sentiment  disarms  us,*  said  Tir-Aban. 
*  Ismael,  pursue  thy  course  undisturbed  in  the  bosom  of  study  and 
of  nature.  Thou  hast  sacrificed  fbrtnne  to  a  trifling  restraint. 
Thou  now  sacrificest  glory  to  three  days  of  life.  Live  henceforth 
for  thy  family  and  for  happiness,  and  think  no  more  of  obtaining  in 
future  age  a  delusive  triumph  in  which  the  triumpher  can  take  no 
share.* 

'  Well,*  said  the  Egyptian  sorceress, '  which  of  us  has  gained  the 
victory  in  this  experiment  ?  * 

'  B<^  and  neither,*  answered  Tir-'Aban.  '  Knowledge  and  fortune 
are  both  good  for  those  who  know  how  to  make  a  good  use  of 
tiiem }  but  excess  spoils  every  thing.  The  base  passions  of  man  in- 
trude upon  his  prosperity  and  turn  it  to  poison.  He  only  treats 
wealth  as  the  means  of  satisfying  his  fancies,  and  his  eagerness  for 
momentary  gratifications.  He  does  not  make  it  the  accomplisher 
of  his  highest  and  noblest  impulses.  Of  science  he  is  equally  un- 
worthy. He  only  employs  it  to  feed  his  vanity.  The  example  of 
the  fisherman  of  Ormus  ought  to  teach  us  to  prize  beyond  riches 
and  honours^—* 

'Tranquillity,*  interrupted  Mutaleha. 
*  And  virtue,*  added  the  angel. 

Here  Kel-Anayet,  (a  really  wise  man  under  the  mask  of  a  fool,) 
ended  his  recital.      Abbas,  who  had  beeil  some  time  in  a  doze, 
seemed  to  be  startled  up  as  the  voice  ceased,  just  as  a  miller  is  when  ^ 
bis  mill  stops  suddenly. 

'  That  story  of  thine,  my  honest  fellow,*  exclaimed  he,  *  seems 
most  drowsily  moral.* 

'  He  forgets  his  business,'  said  Bebut. 

'  Not  so,*  retorted  our  pretended  buffoon.     '  Does  not  he  who 

throws  good  grain  on  a  barren  soil,  or  who  gives  good  counsel  to 

thedeaf,or  lessons  of  wisdom  to  theambitious, — prove  himself  a  fool  V 

Bebut  quivered  with  passion  aild  looked  at  Abbas,  who,  to  avoid 

-vanishing  the  moralist,  feigned  to  sleep  again.  ^         , 
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Voyage  from  Bombay  to  the  PsftsiAN  Gulf,  by  the 
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[Tbb  nautical  portions  of  this  OriflriiMa  Joarnal  will  be  found  to  possess  sufficient  interest 
for  the  Navigator  and  HydTographer,  to  whom  most  of  the  observations  will  be  both  new 
and  important ;  and  this  consideration  alone  induces  us  to  give  them  a  place  in  ov  pages, 
where  all  that  can  elucidate  the  maritirae  pecuiiaritieB  of  the  XaMeetk  Seat,  wiU  bo  as  strictly 
in  place,  as  that  which  relates  only  to  its  Continenit  or  Islands,  In  addition,  however,  to 
the  merdy  nautioal  informati<ni,  the  Journal  will  be  found  to  contain,  as  It  proeceda,  much 
of  novelty  and  interest  respecting  the  countries  and  people  lyiog  on  each  aide  of,  the  G11I4 
both  in  Arabia  and  Persia,  collected,  uudar  advantegwnu  olfcamstaBces,  on  the  spotj 

No.  I. 

Departure  from  Bombay — Islands  of  the  Seychelles*^Tempesiuous 
Monsoon — Entry  into  the  Persian  Gulf, 

The  south-west  monsoon  having  already  set  in  on  the  western 
coast  of  India,  it  was  deemed  impossible,  by  those  most  conversant 
with  the  navigation  of  these  seas,  for  us  to  make  a  direct  passage 
across  the  Arabian  Sea,  from  Bombay  to  Muscat.  The  15th  of 
May  is  considered  to  be  the  latest  period  at  which  any  hope  remains 
of  effecting  the  direct  passage ;  though  some  are  of  opinion  that 
even  as  late  as  the  30th  a  middle  passage  may  be  made,  by  going 
down  the  coast  of  Concan,  as  far  as  the  Angrias  Bank,  between 
Bombay  and  Goa,  or  between  the  latitude  of  16^  and  17^  N.,  and 
then  standing  across  S.W.  before  the  N.W.  winds  are  ended,  and 
the  monsoon  fairly  set  in,  by  which  means  sufficient  wosting  might 
be  obtained  to  admit  of  bearing  up  before  the  S.W.  monsoon,  at  the 
time  of  meeting  it,  and  making  a  northerly  oeurse  good  afterwards. 
As  it  was  now  the  4th  of  June^  no  hope  remained  of  our  making 
either  the  direct  or  the  middle  passage,  so  that  we  prepared  our- 
selves for  the  southern  one. 

On  the  5th,  it  falling  slock  water  at  4  p.m.,  we  weighed  from  the 
outer  anchorage  of  Bombay,  with  the  ebb  of  the  neap  tide,  and  the 
wind  from  the  S.S.W.,  or  right  a-head.  By  sun-set  we  had  nearly 
got  the  marks  on,  having  Toll  Nob  in  one  with  the  Paps,  which  is 
the  line  of  bearing  from  the  pitch  of  the  South-west  Prong  5  and, 
when  the  Nob  is  brought  to  the  northward  of  these  Paps,  the  reef  is 
weathered,  and  the  harbour  considered  to  be  cleared.  While  these 
were  just  in  one,  however,  the  ship  was  laid  nearly  over  on  her 
beam-ends  by  a  violent  squall,  which  obliged  us  to  clew  all  down ; 
and,  the  force  of  the  wind  rendering  it  impossible  to  carry  any  sail, 
while  the  heavy  rain,  and  the  darkness  of  the  night,  prevented  our 
seeing  either  lights  or.marks  for  our  guide,  the  pilot  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  bear  up  for  the  anchorage  again,  and  accordingly  we  an- 
chored at  about  7  p.m.,  in  seven  fathoms,  with  the  light-vessel  of  the 
Sunken  Rock  distant  about  a  third  of  a  mile. 
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June  6. — ^Though  the  tides  were  so  slack,  being  now  in  the  dead 
of  the  neaps^  that  the  pilot  himself  despaired  of  our  gettii^  out 
notn  the  springs,  we  were  determined  Co  give  it  another  trial,  and 
accordingly  weighed  with  the  iirst  gleam  c^  the  dawn.  By  9  jum^ 
sfiei  hard  beating  under  a  press  of  sail,  we  had  the  marks  lor 
clearing  the  Reef  utarlj  on;  and  the  prospect  of  our  getting  out,  as 
we  had  now  daylight  and  two  hours*  tide  before  us^  seemed  sd  fa- 
vourable, that  the  pilot  was  permitted  to  leave  us  before  the  liar* 
hour  was  properly  cleared.  At  10  a^i.  we  were  taken  sbarp  aback^ 
with  a  hard  squall  from  the  W.N.W.,  while  ^tuDdiDg^  off  ^hore, 
which  split  the  jib,  and  threw  us  round  on  the  starboard  tack,  witli 
our  head  to  the  S.W.  At  noon,  having  gradually  faJIen  off>  (m4. 
finding  ourselves  in  7|  fathoms  water,  with  no  land  in  sight,  from 
the  thickness  of  the  weather  and  rain,  we  wore  off  to  the  N.W,  j 
and  at  lb.  30m.  p.h.,  as  the  sky  cleared  up  for  a  moment^  we  were 
enaUed  to  fix  our  posi^n  by  dis^Qt  bearings. 

The  wind  conthraed  to  shift  from  S.W.  to  N.W.  throughout  the 
afternoon,  and  obliged  us  fhsquently  to  veer  ship,  wbich,  with  the 
flood-tide  now  setting  strong  against  us,  prevented  our  gaining 
much  ground.  The  weather  continued  to  be  squally,  the  wind  va- 
riable, and  the  atmosphere  constantly  darkened  by  raio^  so  tliat  all 
our  attention  was  required  to  maintain  a  sharp  look-out,  and  we 
wore  ship  almost  every  hoar  from  tack  to  tack. 

June  7^ — At  ^2  A,M.  wc  li.id  shoaled  into  J  less  7  fathoms ;  but, 
the  wind  drawing  now  more  westerly,  we  were  enabled  to  luff  off 
the  coa?3t,  and  deepened  to  12, 12^,  13,  and  14  fathoms  at  noon, 
when  we  were  in  lat,  18^  2f/  N.,  and  long.  72°  42'  E.,  and  at  m&d- 
night  we  had  deepened  to  ^l  fathoms.  .  In  the  afternoon  we  des- 
cried a  ship  a- head,  standing,  like  ourselves,  to  the  southward,  aid 
at  sutiset  had  eo  far  overhauled  her,  as  to  perceive  it  was  a  ship 
from  Hengal,  bound  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  had  sailed  two  days 
before  ui  from  Bombay, 

June  8.— At  sun -rise  the  Bengal  ship  was  seen  on  our  lee  <|uarter, 
bearin|:  N.E.  by  N,,  distani  about  two  miles,  and  we  were  then  in 
2*2  fathoms.  At  H  A.M.  we  had  deepened  to  30 fathoms,  on  a  rocky 
bottom  i  at  10,  we  had  39  fathoms ;  and  at  noon,  35,  on  hard  ground, 
being  then  in  lat.  IT'  2^  N.,  long.  72''  54'  E-  The  weather  still  con- 
tinued sqiiaJlyp  with  hard  r»iti>  and  the  wind  veered  between  W»and 
W.S.W.^  with  a  high  sea.  About  10  p.m.,  we  bore  away  &  point 
free,  to  steer  8.  byE.^andat  midnight  sounded  in  40  fathoms,  on  a 
sandy  bottom. 

June  9. — Considering  ourselves  now  secure  of  our  offing,  we  con- 
tinued to  steer  S.  by  £.  along  the  edge  of  the  bank«  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  the  soundings  of  from  30  to  40  fathoms,  as  a  guide  for 
the  fair  way  down  between  the  islands  of  the  Laccadives  and  Mal- 
dives and  the  Indian  coast,  and  imbent  the  cables  and  stowed  the 
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anchors.  At  noon  we  obsert'ed  in  lat.  14*^  SO'  N,^  and  were  in 
long.  73*^  39^  E.,  fti  the  depth  of  41  fathoms ;  when  edging  in  to- 
wards the  shore^  on  a  eourse  of  S.S.B.^  we  had  shoaled  gradually  to 
34  faihoms  at  midnight,  on  a  light  bhie  sandy  bottom.  The  weather 
continued  to  be  s^uaHy,  with  rain,  and  the  wind  prevailing  from 
theW.S.W. 

June  10. — From  midnight  we  had  hauled  offhalf  apoiiit,  steering 
now  S.  by  E^E  t  aud^  from  the  increasing  strength  of  the  windj 
were  under  double-reefed  topsails  at  tjoon,  ob*er\ing  in  lai.  12^34' 
N.,  and  being  (a  long,  74*  44'  E.,  with  ^^omidingi^  in  30  fathoms  on 
sand.  We  had  tJte  sanie  depth  at  sunset,  \thich  induced  us  to  haul 
off  half  a  point  more,  and  steer  S.  by  E*,  when  we  had  3^  fathoms 
at  midnight,  and  were  soon  uJlor  in  lat,  11^  54'  N,^  by  an  altitude  of 
the  star  Beneinacb. 

June  11. — ^I'he  weather  had  now  become  more  settled,  and  the 
wind  blew  steadily  from  the  W.S.W.,  without  squalls  or  rain,  ao 
that  we  shook  out  all  the  reefs.  At  noon  we  observed  in  lat.  10°  21' 
N.,  and  were  in  long.  76°  1'  £.,  sounding  in  40  fathoms  on  sand, 
and  having  experienced  the  influence  of  a  current  setting  to  tba  east^ 
ward,  at  me  rate  of  nearly  a  mile  pqr  hour.  We  bad  now  passed 
the  latitude  of  Mount  Dilly>  and  the  whole  range  of  the  Laccadives^ 
(wherie  we  had  been  assured  that  we  should  lind  the  weather  most 
sqnally,)  without  having  any  sudden  gust  of  wind,  or  a  single  shower 
of  rain ;  and,  as  we  opened  the  Nine  Degree  Channel,  we  found  the 
sea  smoother,  and  the  weather  still  clearer  and  more  settled.  From 
noon  we  steered  S.,  having  now  nearly  cleared  the  length  of  the 
Malabar  Coast ;  and  about  9  p.m.  we  had  a  latitude  of  9^  44'  N.  by 
the  star  fienetnaeh,  and  soon  after,  of  9°  41'  N.  by  the  star 
Arctnrus. 

June  12, — Still  strong  westerly,  winds,  bu^  fine  weather,  and  the 
ship  under  all  sail.  At  daylight  we  hauled  close  to  the  wind,  and 
attempted  to  go  out  through  -the  Eijght  Degree  Channel,  under  the 
hope  of  cutting  off  all  the  length  of  the  Maldiva  Archipelago,  and 
running  down  our  westing  in  a  higher  latitude  ;  but,  though  we  had 
fine  weather  enough,  yet  the  wind  was  too  dead  a-head  to  effect  any 
thing.  We  observed  at  noon  in  lat.  8°  ^1'  N.,  and  were  in  long. 
75°  56'  E.,  having  now  got  off  the  bank  of  soundings  entirely.  We 
continued  to  steer  S.,  and  at  8h.30m.  p.m.,  were  in  lat.7°34'by  an 
altitude  of  the  star  Arcturus,  the  weather  still  fine. 

June  13. — ^The  course  still  S.,  and  the  wind  W.  The  lat.  at 
noon  69  22'  N.,  long.  76°  12'  E. ;  and  at  7  p.m.  the  latitude  perBe- 
netnach  5^  45'  N.,  with  steady  weather,  and  a  smooth  sea. 

June  14. — ^Winds  growing  lighter,  and  drawing  round  more 
southerly.  Latl  observed  at  noon,  4°  24'  N.,  long.  76°  5'  E.  In 
the  afternoon,  light  airs  and  intervals  of  calms,  with  squalls  at  times^ 
accompanied  with  rain.  At  8  p.ir.^  latitude  per  Benetnach^  3°  44'  N.^ 
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and  at  Sh.  SOm.,  latitude  per  Arcturus,  ;i^  AQf  N.,  with  unsteady 
weather. 

June  15. — Soon  after  siuirise  the  wind  bad  changed  to  S.W., 
which  obliged  us  now  to  steer  S.S.E.  At  noon  we  were  in  lat. 
2°  44'  N.,  and  in  long.  76^  12'  E.,  with  a  slight  current,  and  a  swell 
froo)  the  S.E.  The  wind  light  and  variable  throughout  the  after- 
noon, and  our  lat.,  by  the  star  Arcturus,  at  8  p.m.,  2^  W(  N. 

June  16. — ^Fresher  breezes,  and  more  steadily  clear  weather,  but 
the  wind  still  well  to  the  westward.  At  noon  our  lat.  observed  was 
1°  1'  N.,  and  long.  75°  \T  E.  We  had  hauled  up  here  to  the  S.W., 
in  order  to  go  sharp  round  the  southern  extreme  of  the  Maldiva 
Archipelago,  and,  if  possible,  proceed  by  the  northern,  or  stort  route, 
and  run  our  westing  down  in 4°  or  5°  south  latitude;  but,  as  we  got 
to  tiie  westward,  we  found  the  wind  more  dead  against  us,  so  that  we 
were  obliged  to  steer  south  again.  As  we  expected  to  cross  the 
Line  about  midnight,  we  took  the  altitudes  of  several  stars  in  the 
evening  watch,  which  gave  us, — 

By  the  star  in  the  foot  of  the  Southern  Cross,  0**  20^  N.I 

By  the  Splca  Yirglnis, 0  20       I  All  near  each 

ByBenetnach, 0  17       f  other  in  time. 

ByArctarua, 0  20       J  ^ 

June  17. — ^While  crossing  the  Line,  we  had  steady  westerly 
breezes,  and  Rne  weather,  the  ship  bemg  under  all  sail.  At  noon 
we  observed  in  lat.  1°  3'  S.,  and  were  in  long.  75®  36'  E.,  with  a 
slight  current  setting  to  the  eastward. 

June  18. — ^Lighter  and  more  variable  breezes,  but  still  clear 
weather.  At  noon  observed  in  lat.  2°  54'  S.,  and  were  in  long. 
75®  45'  E.,  with  the  same  slight  easterly  current  as  yesterday  -,  and 
in  the  evening  we  had  squally  weather,  with  showers  of  rain,  and  a 
declining  wind. 

June  19. — ^At  sunrise  the  ship  had  scarcely  steerage  way,  and  be- 
fore noon  it  was  a  dead  calm.  M^e  had  now  got  completely  beyond 
the  range  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  and  were  anxiously  looking 
towards  the  south-east  quarter  for  the  trade-wind,  by  which  we  still 
hoped  to  run  our  westing  down  in  4°  or  5°  south  latitude.  Our 
hopes  of  this  were  kept  alive  by  the  heavy  swells  which  came  from 
that  quarter,  and  which,  as  the  ship  was  now  unmanageable  by  the 
helm,  caused  her  to  roll  and  tumble  about  in  the  sea  more  violently 
than  the  hardest  tempest  could  have  done.  At  noon  we  observed  in 
lat.  4°  9,Qf  S.,  and  were  in  long.  75®  47'  E.,  but  continued  to  be 
becalmed  throughout  all  the  rest  of  the  day. 

June  yo. — ^The  calm  continued  all  night,  and  the  sweU  was  equally 
heavy  from  the  south-east,  the  weather  hot,  but  not  oppressively  so. 
At  noon  we  observed  in  lat.  4®  29'  S.,  and  were  iu  long.  75®  45'  E., 
having  made  the  southing  by  a  current,  since  the  swell  wa^  a  head 
one^  and  the  sails  had  never  been  once  full  throughout  the  last 
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twenty-four  hours.  One  of  the  Arab  sailors  of  the  crew,  who  was 
the  stoutest  and  -  strongest  man  in  the  ship  when  we  left  Bombay, 
having  pined  away  by  a  disease  which  none  of  us  could  tell  the  na- 
ture of,  was  committed  to  the  deep  by  his  Arab  comrades  on  board, 
with  greater  feeling  and  solemnity  Hian  is  usually  seen  among  In- 
dian sailors,  and  with  the  accustomed  ceremonies  and  prayers  of  the 
Mohammedan  religion.  The  smell  oi  the  dead  body  had  attracted 
several  sharks  around  the  ship,  one  of  which,  being  eight  feet  in 
length,  and  six  in  girth  at  the  broadest  part,  was  harpooned  and 
hauled  on  board.  Soon  after  noon  we  caught  the  south-west  trade, 
whieh  blew  in  such  light  airs,  as  induced  us  to  believe  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  go  stUl  £ftrther  south  to  have  it  in  any  force,  and  we 
accordingly  steered  S.W.  with  this  view,  under  all  sail. 

J^me^l. — ^The  wind  veering  between  S.E.  and  S^J^.,  and  grow- 
ing lighter,  instead  of  gaining  strength,  still  obliged  us  to  go  farther 
sooth  m  search  of  the  steady  trade.  At  noon  we  observed  in  lat. 
5^  W  S.,  and  were  in  long.  75^  25'  £.,  and  in  the  evening  we  had 
some  light  squalls,  with  flying  showers  of  rain. 

June^. — ^The  weather  more  settled,  and  the  breeze  firesher; 
but,  behag  now  abreast  of  the  Chagos  Archipelago,  it  was  thought 
better  to  rland  still  further  to  the  southward,  in  order  to  go  round 
tile  island  of  Diego  Garcia,  which  forms  its  southern  extreme.  We 
accordingly  stood  oo  S.W.,  observing  in  lat.  6^  7'  8.  at  noon,  and 
being  then  in  long.  74?  ^7'  £•  In  the  fd'temoon  the  wind  drew 
more  southerly,  being  S.S.£»  at  4  p.m.,  and  S.  by  E.  at  sunset.  Its 
strength  increased  3  but  it  still  came  sometimes  in  squalls,  with 
rain. 

June  23. — An  increasing  breeze  at  S.S.E.,  with  occasional  squalls 
of  ram.  Being  now  well  down  to  tlie  southward,  we  steered 
W.S.W.,  and  at  noon  were  in  lat.  f  38'  S.,  and  long.  72°  53'  E. 
We  ran  along  in  this  parallel  steering  west,  but  without  making  the 
island  of  Diego  Garcia,  which  I  saw  on  a  former  occasion  of  my 
going  by  the  southern  route  from  Bombay  to  the  Red  Sea.  This 
island  is,  however,  so  low,  as  not  to  be  clearly  distinguished  at  a 
greater  cUstance  than  12  or  15  miles  in  the  day,  and  five  or  six  at 
night ;  so  that,  as  we  passed  ten  miles  to  the  southward  of  it,  and 
crossed  its  meridian  after  sunset,  it  was  not  likely  that  we  should 
see  it. 

June  24. — ^We  had  the  wind  now  fresh  from  the  S  JS.,  but  more 
squally  and  rainy  than  before ;  steering  west,  with  the  wind  on  the 
quarter,  and  being  often  obliged  to  lower  the  topsails,  and  clew  all 
down,  from  its  violence.  At  noon  we  observed  in  lat.  7^  4^'  S.,  and 
were  in  long.  70°  46'  E.,  or  just  to  the  southwestward  of  the  bank 
on  which  soundings  of  15  and  17  fathoms  were  obtained  by  his 
Majesty's  ship  Centurion,  according  to  the  charts ;  but,  as  oiu:  water 
here  was  of  a  deep  sea  blue,  we  did  not  heave  the  lead.   In  the  after- 
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noon  we  had  the  trade  wind  declining  in  force^  and  veering  to  E.&E.^ 
and  at  midnight  it  blew  directly  eost^  and  steady. 

June  25. — Steady  breezes  from  the  £.S.E.»  and  tke  ship  ateeriog 
TV.  by  N.,  under  all  sail.  At  noon  we  were  in  lat.  7^  31'  S^,  and  in 
long.  69°  6'  E.,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  had  again  squally  weather, 
with  rain,  the  wind  shifting  frequently  to  every  point  between  S. 
and  £.,  and  sometimes  flying  suddenly  round  to  the  very  opposite 
quarter. 

June  26.**-\Ve  had  the  wind  more  settled  at  S.E.,  and  steadily 
fresh  throughout  the  day.  At  noon  we  observed  in  lat.  7°  44'  S., 
^d  were  in  long*  67^  22'  £.  In  the  afternoon,  the  wind  becomiog 
lifter  and  more  variable^  we  thought  it  best  to  haul  a  point  or  two 
more  southerly^  for  the  sake  of  getting  into  the  steadier  trade* 

June  27- — As  we  advanced  to  the  southward,  we  fbund  the 
weather  more  $ettled  and  clear,  and  the  S.E.  trade  more  steady  and 
6eah.  At  noon  we  observed  in  lat.  8°  1 1'  S.,  and  were  in  long. 
65^  14'  B.  Having  now  strong  breezes  from  the  SM.,  we  siected 
W.  by  N.  under  all  sail. 

Jtiae  26.^-^At  dHy-light  the  wind  had  veered  round  to  E.N.E., 
and  at  6  a.h.  we  were  taken  flat  aback  with  the  wind  from  the 
westward,  and  obliged  to  brace  sharp  up,  and  haul  ta  th^^uthward. 
From  this  till  10  a.m.  we  had  the  whid  from  every  point  of  the 
compasa,  accompanied  with  squalls,  and  intervals  of  calms  and  rain. 
At  noon  the  sun  was  obscured,  and  continued  to  be  so  all  day;  but 
the  ship's  place,  as  corrected  by  the  run  from  yesterday  noon,  was 
m  bt.  7^  56'  8»,  and  long.  63°  1'  E.  In  the  afternoon  the  wind  re- 
turned to  E.S.E.,  and  enabled  us  to  steer  free.  At  B  p.m.  our  lati- 
tude, by  the  star  in  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Centaur,  was  7^  59'  S., 
and  about  midnight,  by  a  meridian  altitude  of  the  moon,  8^2'  S. 

June  29. — ^At  sun-rise,  we  saw  a  ship  bearing  S.S.E,,  standing 
to  the  north-eastward  under  all  sail,  and  distant  from  us  about  nine 
miles.  At  noon  we  observed  in  lat.  7°  41'  8.,  and  were  in  long. 
60^  16^  E.,  having  the  doubtiul  island  of  George  to  the  N.E.,  and 
the  bank  of  Saya  de  Malha  to  the  southward  of  us.  As  we  had  not 
S660  any  land  since  our  leaving  Bombay,  and  there  was  such  a  dis- 
agreement between  the  longitude  given  by  our  dead  reckoning,  and 
that  given  by  iht  chronometer,  as  to  make  us  suspect  the  accuracy 
of  b^h,  it  was  thought  best  to  make  a  dc^ee  or  two  of  westing 
more  than  the  usual  limit  for  bearing  up,  and  by  running  over  to  the 
Mahe  Archipelago,  and  sounditig  on  the  bank  there,  or  seeing  some 
of  the  Seychelle  Islands,  to  correct  our  longitude,  before  we  re- 
crossed  the  Line.  We  therefore  continued  to  steer  westerly  for 
another  twenty-fonr  hours,  having  variable  winds  between  £.  and 
SJ^.£.,  with  hard  squaUs,  accompanied  with  rain,  and  an  overcast 
and  cloudy  sky. 

June  SO.— The  weather  continued  still  unsettled,  with  squalls  and 
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rain  throughout.  At  noon  we  observed  in  lat.  7^  4^'  S,^  and  were 
in  long.  67^  58'  E.,  by  account  corrected  from  a  good  lunar  observa- 
tion on  the  afternoon  of  the  94th  of  June ;  the  long.,  by  dead  reckon- 
ing, being  at  the  same  time  57^  29*  £.,  bat  that  by  chronometer 
60°  40'  E.,  which  we  considered  to  be  at  least  3"^  in  error  to  the 
eastward  of  the  truth.  We  accordingly  now  bore  up  N.W.  for  the 
Seychette  Bank,  intending  to  pass  to  Uie  eastward  of  the  Fortune, 
Adelaide,  and  Success,  which  are  snudler  shoals  to  the  southwid^  of 
this  Archipelago.  We  had  still  squally  weather,  with  rain.  By  an 
amplitude  of  the  sun  in  the  eveping>  the  magnetic  variation  was 
found  to  be  6^  15'  westerly. 

July  l.*-*The  wind  now  blew  fresh  from  the  southward,  with  a 
clear  iky.  At  noon  wt  were  in  lat.  €5^  W  S.,  and  in  Wrtg.  57^  25'E., 
with  deep  blue  waAer,  and  a  followit^g' swell,  the  wind  drawing  more 
easterly  at  noon,  and  al  sunset  being  settled  at  S.S.E. 

July  3.~Our  water  being  observed  to  be  of  a  greenish  hue,  we 
hove  a  oast  of  the  lead,  and  obtiuned  soundings  on  the  eastern  edg^ 
of  the  SeyeheUe  Bank,  in  50  fathoms,  on  a  sandy  bottom,  at  8  a.u. 
Our  latitude  observed  at  noon  was  4°  47'  S.,  and  longHude,  brou^t 
up  by  account  from  the  lunar  observation  of  the  94th  of  June, 
56°  42',  which  corresponded  very  accurately  with  the  situation  given 
by  our  soundings.  At  Ih.  30xsu  p.m.  we  saw  one  of  the  isknda 
from  the  roast-head,  bearing  about  W.N.W«,  and  at  5h.  dOn.  p.m. 
were  sufficiently  near  a  group  of  them  to  perceive  that  they  wcrcthe 
islands  called  Frigate's  Island,  Mariann!e>  and  the  Three  Sisters* 
Our  long^udcy  per  lunar  obaervation>  was  now  found  to  be  wiithitt 
five  or  six  miles  of  the  truth,  while  that  by  dead  reckoning  merdf 
was  about  40  miles  too  far  to  the  westward,  from  the  general  set  oi 
a  westerly  current  with  the  trade  winds, — and  that  by  chronometer 
was  upwards  of  2°  too  far  to  the  eastward,  its  daily  rate  of  loss  given 
us  by  Mr.  Hereford  at  Bombay  being  12",  whereas  we  found  it  to 
have  lost  on  a  me^n  daily  ^4",  or  exactly  double.  We  were  now. 
«  enal^ed  to  correct  its  rate,  and,  having  altitudes  for  the  mean  time 
here,  in  the  afternoon,  with  the  bearings  of  the  islands  in  sight,  took 
a  fresh  departure. 

The  appearance  of  these  islands  of  the  Seychelles  is  very  different 
from  those  of  the  Chagos  Archipelago  -,  the  latter,  of  which  Diego 
Garcia  is  the  principal,  is  almost  wholly  formed  of  coral,  and  is  con- 
sequently but  of  little  elevation  above  the  water's  edge.  Those  of 
the  Seychelles,  on  the  contrary,  are  high  island9>  and  evidently 
formed  of  stone.  They  appeared  to  us,  as  well  as  we  could  judge 
from  the  distance  at  which  we  saw  them,  t^  be  destitute  of  wodd, 
and  to  be  otherwise  also  barren  ;  nor  are  any  of  the  inferior  islaads- 
of  this  group  inhabited,  although  there  was  formerly  a  French,  and 
is  now  a  small  English,  settlement  at  the  harbour  of  the  princi|)al 
island.  This  Archipelago  was  discovered  in  1743,  by  Laaarua 
Picault,  and  named  after  the  famous  Mah^  de  la  Bourdonnaia^  then 
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Governor  of  the  Mauritius.  They  are  situated  in  the  middle  of  a 
great  hank  of  soundings,  of  which  Seychelles,  or  Mah^,  is  the  prin- 
cifial.  This  is  about  siicteen  miles  long,  by  five  in  breadth,  and  has 
a  harbour  on  its  N.E.  end,  off  Bat  River,  affording  shelter  from  all 
grinds.  This  island,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  whole  Archipelago, 
is  said  to  be  high,  but  not  cultivated  \  and  the  tide  rises  six  feet 
there,  the  flood  setting  S.S.W.,  and  high  water  fallinc;  at  6h.  30m. 
P.M.  on  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon.  Most  of  the  Seychelle 
islands  abound  with  turtle  -,  and  near  the  sea,  on  the  low  grounds, 
cocoa-nut  trees  are  abundant,  while  on  the  hills  are  also  found  some 
trees  of  hard  wood.  The  French  fed  cattle  on  some  of  these  islands, 
and  colonised  the  most  valuable  of  them  with  slaves  from  Mada- 
gascar. Seals  also  have  been  seen  in  great  numbers  on  the  shores 
of  some  of  the  lower  islands  of  this  group ;  for  it  must  be  remarked, 
that,  though  the  large  islands  are  high  hills  of  stone,  some  of  the 
smaller  ones  are  apparently  fonned  of  coral,  and  on  these  are  fb«Kl 
cocoa-nut  trees,  sea  birds,  seals,  turtle,  sharks,  and  other  fishes,  but 
little  fresh  water.  ^ 

These  islands  are  a  portion  of  that  chain  of  sub-marine  moimtains 
which  seems  to  extend  from  Madagascar  to  Sumatra,  and  to  project 
its  points  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean  at  irregular  interval,  in 
the  form  of  islands,  reefs,  banks,  and  shoab,  dividing  the  Arabian 
Sea  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal  from  the  Great  Southern  Ocean,  and 
offering  a  field  of  speculation  for  the  geologist. 

At  sunset  we  steered  north,  conceiving  ourselves  to  have  now 
made  sufficient  westing  to  secure  our  passage.  The  winds  varied 
between  S.  and  E.,  and  the  weather  was  very  hazy,  but  the  breeze 
moderate,  and  the  water  smooth. 

July  3. — ^The  morning  opened  with  fresh  breezes  from  between 
the  south  and  east,  accompanied  by  sudden  squalls  and  showers  of 
rain,  and  the  sun  was  obscured  during  the  wlK>le  of  the  day.  The 
ship's  place,  by  computation,  was  in  lat.  3°  12'  S.,  and  long.  56°  A!  E. 
at  noon,  having  made  some  westing  during  the  heavy  squalls  from 
the  eastward^  which  often  obliged  us  to  bear  up  from  thenu 

July  4. — ^The  wind  was  now  more  settled  from  the  southward, 
and  the  sky  clear.  At  noon  we  observed  in  lat.  I*'  3^'  S.,  and  were 
in  long.,  by  chronometer,  65°  45'  E.,  having  still  made  some  west- 
ing from  a  slight  current,  and  from  bearing  up  occasionally  as  yes- 
terday. • 

July  5. — In  re-crossing  the  Line  this  morning,  we  had  moderate 
southerly  winds,  with  flying  showers  of  small  rain,  but  smooth 
water,  and  on  the  whole  pleasant  weather.  We  observed  at  noon  in 
lat.  0°  18'  N.,  and  were  in  long.  55°  38'  £.,  steering  north  underall 
sail.  An  azimuth  before  sunset  gave  us  4°  15'  W.  for  the  magnetic 
variation  here. 

July  6. — ^During  the  m*gbt  the  wind  had  gradoaDy  veered  round 
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to  the  S.W.,  the  weather  still  continuing  moderate  and  fine.  At 
noon  it  had  drawn  round  to  west,  and  freshened  withal*  We  were 
then  in  lat.  observed  2*^  ^'  N.,  and  in  long.  56°  6(/ E.y  stall  steering 
norths  under  all  the  sail  we  could  carry. 

July  7' — Wind  now  strong  at  west,  and  a  rising  sea,  which  would 
not  admit  of  our  carrying  studding-sails  any  longer.  We  went, 
however,  at  the  rate  of  .seven  and  eight  knots  under  single-reefed 
topsails,  with  the  topgallantsails  over  them,  the  beaming  sea  occa- 
sioning us  to  roll  to  windward  in  the  trough  of  it  considerably.  At 
noon  we  observed  in  lat.  5°  11' N.,  and  were  in  long.  55°  48' E.  3 
and  at  night  we  had  an  increasing  gale,  with  a  higher  and  more 
dangerous  sea  on  our  weather  beam. 

July  8. — A  heavy  gale  from  W.  and  W.S.W.,  with  a  tremendous 
sea,  breaking  in  over  the  waist,  and  keeping  the  nuiin^deck  constant- 
ly under  water.  Obliged  to  carry  a  press  of  sail  to  fly  before  the  sea, 
which  sometimes  broke  as  high  as  the  leading  blocks  of  the  lower 
'%gii^-  ^^  noon  we  observed  in  lat.  7°  49^  N.,  and  were  in  long. 
55°  25'  E.,  still  steering  north,  and  making  the  magnetic  variation 
4°  3(y  W.  per  amplitude  at  sunset. 

July  9. — ^A  violent  gale  from  the  S. W.,  with  a  sea  that  was  equal 
to  any  I  had  ever  seen  in  any  part  of  the  world.  High  as  our  poop 
was  out  of  the  water,  it  often  made  a  clear  breach  over  it,  and  we 
had  the  misfortune  to  have  one  of  the  poop  boys  washed  overboard, 
when  the  ship  was  flying  through  the  water  with  such  velocity  that 
it  was  perfectly  impracticable  to  save  him.  The  ship  now  laboured 
heavily,  and  was  pumped  at  fourteen  inches  every  hour,  although  she 
was  new,  and  strongly  built,  and  on  ordinary  occasions  was  perfectly 
tight.  At  daylight  it  blew  still  harder,  when  we  sent  the  topgallant- 
yards  on  deck,  furled  the  mainsail  and  mizen  topsail,  k)weffed  the 
driver  gaff  on  deck,  and  close  reefed.  It  was  founid  necessary  to  get 
fresh  stoppers  on  the  fore  tack  and  sheet,  and  on  the  topsail-sheets, 
with  preventer  braces  on  the  lower  and  topsail  yards,  and  additional 
lashings  on  the  booms  and  boats.  At  noon  we  observed  in  lat. 
11°  4'  N.,  and  were,  by  chronometer,  m  long.  55°  43'  E.,  the  sea 
having  beat  us  off  to  the  eastward,  notwithstanxiing  thai  we  had 
always  steered  something  to  the  westward  of  north,  and  that  the 
variation  was  also  westerly^ 

July  10. — It  h^  blown  so  furiously  throngh  the  night,  and  the 
sea  had  continued  to  sweep  our  decks  so  constantly,  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  batten  down  aU  the  hatches,  and  bring  the  greater  number 
of  the  passengers  and  the  crew  on  the  poop.  The  wind  still  conti- 
nued at  S.  W.,  and  offered  no  symptom  of  abatement  in  force.  The 
ship  laboiured  heavily,  and  leaked  considerably ;  and  all  our  attention 
was  required  to  guide  her  safely  through  the  storm,  and  prevent  her 
broaching-to. 

We  had  passed  the  parallel  of  Socotra  in  the  night,  going  about 
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a  degree  to  the  eastward  of  its  meridiaD,  and  at  noon  observed  in 
lat.  14''  ^  N.,  and  were,  by  chronometer,  in  long.  SS""  59'  E.,  the 
heavy  swell  c^  the  sea  breaking  us  off  to  die  eastward,  though  we 
constantly  steered  to  the  windward  of  north ;  but,  fix>m  the  violence 
of  the  wind  and  waves,  we  found  it  impossible  to  make  a  north 
course  good,  even  if  we  had  needed  it,  so  that  we  congratulated  our- 
selves on  being  so  f^r  to  the  westward.  We  had  observed,  since  the 
morning,  that  the  water  no  longer  retained  the  deep  sea  blue  of  the 
ocean,  by  which  we  inferred  that  soundings  might  have  been  ob- 
tained here  abreast  of  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea.  At  sunset  the 
colour  of  the  water  was  changed  (o  a  greenish  hue,  and  we  had  a 
heavy  fall  of  dew  in  the  early  part  of  the  night,  both  of  which  were 
symptoms  of  our  approach  towards  the  land. 

July  11. — ^The  wind  had  moderated  during  the  night,  and  drawn 
now  toS.S.W.,  though  there  was  still  a  high-breaking  sea,  of  a  more 
dangerous  kind  even  than  that  which  rose  during  the  fury  of  the 
gale.  We  shook  out  our  third  reefs  j  but  the  ship,  though  able  to 
carry  more  sail,  laboured  as  heavily,  and  made  as  much  water  as 
before.  At  noon  we  observed  in  lat.  17^  9'  N.,  and  were,  by  chro- 
nometer, in  long.  56^  27'  £•  Having  now  more  moderate  weather, 
with  smoother  water,  we  crossed  the  topgallant  yards,  out  reefii, 
and  hauled  in  north,  under  the  expectation  of  making  one  of  the 
Curia  Muria  islands  before  sunset,  and  being  the  better  enabled  to 
shape  our  course  from  them  along  the  land  for  the  night.  Between 
noon  and  sunset  we  ran  forty-five  miles  per  log,  on  a  true  course  of 
N.  by  £.,  when  we  made  the  land  of  Cape  Chansely,  at  the  distance 
of  only  three  or  four  miles.  It  was  so  hazy  that  we  should  not 
have  seen  it  then,  but  for  the  sun*s  setting  behind  the  high  table^land 
there,  and  just  showing  us  its  upper  edge  in  a  line  across  its  disk. 
We  bad  gone  over  the  spot  on  which  Deriaby,  the  easternmost  of 
the  Curia  Muria  islands  is  laid  down,  without  seeing  it,  so  that  it 
must  be  placed  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  its  relative  bearing  from 
Cape  Chansely  at  least.  This  headland  was  not  known  by  any  name 
to  the  Arabs  on  board.  Its  latitude  corresponded,  however,  with 
that  of  Cape  Chansely  on  the  chart. 

There  were  here  two  remarkable  bluff  capes,  with  a  high  table- 
land above  them,  and  a  lower  land  continuing  to  run  away  to  the 
N.E.,  but  losing  itself  in  the  haze.  The  colour  of  the  water  was  no 
lighter  than  before,  and  seemed  like  that  of  forty  or  fifty  fathoms 
depth.  We  hauled  off  now  at  £.N.£.  for  the  night,  to  clear  the 
bay  between  Cape  Chansely  and  Cape  Isolette,  and  at  midnight 
sounded  in  forty-five  fathoms.  The  wind  grew  gradually  lighter  ; 
but  we  had  still  a  high  beaming  swell,  which  set  us  to  leeward^  and 
occasioned  the  ship  to  roll  much. 

July  1^. — At  daylight,  when  we  had  gone  sixty-five  miles  on  a 
true  course  of  NJB.^E.>  allowing  for  the  heave  of  the  sea,  a  slight 
current,  and  magnetic  variation,  all  carrying  us  to  leeward  of  £.N«£., 
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the  CQiirse  steered.since  we  hauled  off  (he  Iamd>  we  £m^  gorselvea 
withiB  about  three  miles  of  the  low  land  of  Cape  Medriqa,  and  ]n  tgp, 
fathoms  water.  We  at  first  thought  that  we  might  have  run  a 
greater  (Ssiance  than  that  given  By  the  log,  and  that  this  point 
might  have  been  the  Cape  Isolette  a(  the  charts  ^  but,  besid^  th^t 
our  <;qurse  steered  would  have  canried  us  quite  clear  of  thia,,the 
shoal  water  of  ten  iathoma,  at  a  distance  of  three  nailes  from  the  shore> 
did  not  at  all  correspond  with  the  depths  of  jbrty  and  thirty  ^Bithom^ 
which  are  laid  down  in  the  charts,  much  farther  in«  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  some  points  of  resemblance  between  the  coast  here 
and  the  description  siven  of  Isolette  in  the  Directories,  ^A  having 
a  double  taUe-Jand,  about  two.or  three  miles  in  lengd^„  to  the  we^tr 
ward  of  it;  but  this  would  c^ply  equally  well»  perhaps  to  t^irepty 
other  headlands  on  this  coast.  The  appearance  of  Cape  Chai^seljr 
corresponded  accuratdfy  enough,  in  geoera!  characti^  with  that 
'^ven  of  the  same  part  of  the  coast  in  the  Views  of  !D*Auv6r^ri\ 
but  this  land»  which  we  now  saw,  did  not  at  all  resemble  h!$  dehnea- 
tion  of  Cape  Isolette,  but  rather  approached  to  that  of  Mamica;  as 
it  is  caHed. 

Among  the  passengers,  as  well  ^a  the  crew,  we  had  many  4^ 
sailors,  who  were  well  licquainted  with  the  coast,  and  who  ap 
agreed  that  this  was  IVIedrica,  explaining  the  word  as  coming  froifa 
the  Arabic  root  Idderick,  '  to  overtake,'  and  in  this  form  signjiying 
'  a  place  that  may  be  always  overtaken^  or  come  up  with  ;*  or^  as 
some  said, '  a  place  which  it  is  mudi  more  easy  to  get  anaong  the 
dangers  o(^  than  it  is  to, avoid.'  The  whole  of  this  coast  i*  imper- 
fectly kpown  to  Europeans^  and  is*  carefully  shunned,  even  by  th^ 
Arabs  themselves,  expept  wh^n  accident  tbxowa  ^em  closer  to  it 
than  they  intended^  or  wheiu  in  the  £ur  season^  they  coast  along  }t 
in  boats.  One  cannot  so  much  wondei?,  ther^ore,,  at  the  error  pi 
situation  in  many  gf  the  principal  positions,  or  of  the  general  inaq^ 
curacy  of  the  delineation  f>f  this  coast  in  most  of  our  charts,  A<> 
cording  to  our  observatioi)8  in  the  run  made  from  Cape  Chansely, 
this  point  of  Medrica  should  lie  in  lat.  18°  35'  N.»  ai^d  long. 
57°  35'  E.  5  but,  as  we  ran  from  hence,  after  hauling  off,  forty-three 
miles  and  a  hsdf,  on  a  true  course  of  east,  and  were  then  in  lat. 
18^  57'  N.,  by  good  observation.  It  is  clear  that  the  point  to  which 
we  were  so  near  in  the  morning,  was  that  called  Cape  Isolette  in  the 
Btigtish  charts,  and  that  we  had  been  carried  by  a  north-east  current 
eoiniderahl^  farther  a-head  than  the  distance  given  by  the  log. 
Whether  this  name  of  Isolette,  which  is  evidently  a  European  one^ 
and  derived  from  the  small  islet  placed  in  the  charts  near  the  point, 
he  but  the  name  of  the  first  voyagers  here^  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
Arabic  one  of  Medrica,.  and  whether  this^  when  at  length  learnt, 
was  transferred  by  succeeding  hydrographers  to  a  projecting  point 
nearer  to  Cape  Chansely,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  though  it  is 
easy  to  believesuoh  a  cotiliasioB  of  names  and  places  in  a  eoa9t  ao- 
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fltage  of  bydragraphical  knowledge.  Of  these  two  &cu»  however, 
we  were  certain,  that  bj  all  the  Arabs  on  board  who  pretended  to 
know  any  thing  of  the  coa^t,  the  point  was  called  Medrioa,  aad 
that,  by  our  own  obaervations  at  noon,  we  were  in  lat.  18^  57'  N., 
and  long.,  by  chronometer,  58^  18'  30^'  £L,  hadng  run  from  it  just 
forty-three  miles  and  a  half  per  log,  since  hauling  off  from  it  at  day- 
Dgfat,  on  a  true  east  course,  and  twenty-two  miles  since  taking  our 
si^ts  for  the  chronometer  at  9  a.m.,  when  we  were  in  57^  56'  3<y  E.  j 
so  that  the  Cape  was  consequently  in  lat.  18°  57'  N.,and  long.57''35'£. 
This  makes  an  error  in  Heather's  chart,  at  the  same  point,  of  nine 
miles  in  latitude  too  fiur  to  the  north,  and  thirteen  miles  in  longitude 
too  &r  to  the  west ;  and  in  Horsburgh's,  an  error  of  only  two  miles 
in  latitude  to  the  north,  and  twenty  miles  in  lonc^tude  to  the  east- 
ward of  its  place  5  so  that  its  true  position  b  nearly  a  mean  between 
these  two. 

When  we  sow  this  Cape,  with  the  firstopening  of  the  dawn,  it 
bore  from  us  >r.£.^  distant  from  two  to  three  miles,  and  was  com* 
pletety  a  lee  shore  to  us.  The  wind  had  declined  in  strength,  though 
It  still  blew  from  the  S.W.,  and  rolled  in  such  a  heavy  sea  upon  the 
beach^  that  the  foam  of  the  breaking  surf  was  carried  to  the  very 
summits  of  the  cliffs.  We  had  only  ten  fathoms  water  alongside, 
and,  from  the  high  beaming  swell,  the  ship  rolled  so  much  as  to  be 
almost  unmanageable  by  the  helm.  We  shook  out  all  reefs,  how- 
ever, spread  every  inch  of  canvas,  and,  hauling  off  east,  fortunately 
succeeded  in  clearing  all  danger.  We  remarked  here,  that  the 
water  close  to  the  land,  and  as  hx  out  as  fifteen  fathoms,  was  of  a 
bright  grass  green ;  beyondi  that,  it  suddenly  changed  to  a  dark 
bottle-green  >  and  soon  after,  to  a  dark  indigo  blue^  each  of  these 
shades  being  occasioned  by  the  respective  depths  over  which  they 
lay,  but  their  limits  bein^  more  plainly  marked  than  any  thing  of  the 
kind  I  had  ever  observed  before,  except  the  line  of  division  between 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  and  of  the  sea,  at  the  period  of  the  inunda^ 
tion,  when  it  discharges,  with  its  greatest  velocity,  into  the  Mediter« 
ranean.  By  the  Arabs  on  board,  these  shallow  and  deep  waters 
were  called  '  El-Rukh,*  and  '  El-Jazer.' 

Having  so  narrowly  escaped  the  danger  described,  we  now  hauled 
off  N.E.  by  £.,  to  steer  clear  of  the  still  more  dangerous  Gidf  of 
^azieraj  which  is  the  part  of  the  coast  of  all  others  the  least  known, 
and  the  moist  cautiously  avoided,  from  a  supposition  of  its  abounding 
with  whirlpodis,  cross  currents,  and  hidden  rocks  and  shoals  :  we 
continued  to  have  a  fresh  breeze  all  night. 

Julff  13» — ^At  daylight,  having  nothing  in  sight  to  theN.W.,  we 
edged  in  towards  the  coast,  and  at  noon  were  in  lat.  520^  %'  N.,  and 
k>Bg.  29°  52'  £.,  from  whence  we  steered  away  N.  'by  £.  fbr  Ras  el 
Had.  We  continued  under  all  sail,  with  a  fine  breeze  from  tb^ 
8.6.W.,  hot  a  heavy  sea.     At  9  p.m.  we  obtained  a  mericttan 
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iMtQde  of  ^e  star  Antares,  wfaich  made  our  latitude  21^  50^  N.^  and 
at  nudnigbt^  by  a  meridian  altitude  of  Altahr,  we  were  in  lat.  22^  95'N. 
Being  now  round  the  Cape,  or  to  the  northward  oi  its  latitude,  we 
steered  N»  W.  along  the  direction  of  the  coast. 

July  14. — ^We  had  no  sooner  hauled  in  round  this  Cq>e,  than  we 
lost  the  heavy  sea  of  the  S.W.  monsoon,  and  the  wind  itself  veere4 
round  to  S.E.,  and  blew  fresh,  but  without  disturbing  the  smoothness 
of  the  water,  which  was  hke  that  of  a  small  harbour.  The  name  of 
Has  el  Had  is  literally  'The  Cape  of  the  Boundary,*  and  is  meant  to 
express  the  extreme  limit  of  Arabia  in  this  direction.  Though  we 
passed  sufficiently  near  it  to  hear  the  roar  of  the  surf  breaking  on 
the  shore,  or  perhaps  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  beach,  we  saw 
nothing  of  the  land  itself.  There  was  no  moon,  but  the  night  was 
clear,  and  the  light  of  the  stars  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  see,  as  wa 
concdTed,  for  several  miles  a-head ;  but,  though  tiie  land  about  or 
within  this  Cape  is  described  to  be  high  and  uneven,  and  capable  of 
being  seen  at  a  distance  of  twenty  leagues  in  the  daytime,  yet  the  coast 
is  siud  to  project  out  in  a  flat  plain  towards  the  sea,  so  as  to  make 
the  pilch  of  the  Cape,  or  the  very  easternmost  extreme  of  the  land» 
a  low  point;  and  this,  as  it  is  sandy,  and  nearly  of  the  cok>ur  of  the 
water,  would  not  be  easily  distinguished  in  the  night.  The  difficulty 
of  fixing  on  this  extreme  point  has  occasioned  the  Cape  to  be  set  down 
in  very  different  latitudes  by  different  observers.  By  observationfl 
taken  in  the  Leopard,  in  1799,  its  latitude  was  given  as  22^  W  N,, 
while  Ueather*s  charts  place  it  in  23^  N.,  a  difference  of  forty  miles. 
The  longitude  has  been  still  more  widely  estinaated :  by  Heather,  it 
is  placed  in  SB""  48^  £.;  by  Arrowsmith,  in  59°  l<y£.;  by  M. 
D'Apres,  in  60'='  4'  £. ;  and  by  others  in  61"^  6'  £.,— a  difference  o£ 
nearly  three  degrees !  Horsburgfa,  in  his  *  Directory,*  says  that,  by 
recent  observations,  this  Cape  appears  to  be  in  long.  60^  40f  £., 
though,  in  his  chart,  it  is  placed  in  59°  55'  E. ;  and  this  is  not  the 
only  instance  in  which  his  charts  and  his  Directory  are  at  variance. 
By  our  own  run,  the  eastern  extreme  of  the  Cape  must  have  been 
within,  or  to  the  westward  of  60°  12',  which  was  the  meridian  in 
which  we  rounded  it ;  and,  if  we  were  not  deceived  in  the  sound  of 
the  breakers  on  the  shore,  and  the  estimated  distance  thereby,  it 
would  lie,  by  our  account,  in  about  61°  IQ(  £.,  which  is  the  same  as 
it  was  made  in  the  Leopard  in  1799,  by  lunar  observations.  As  our 
latitudes  by  stars  could  not  be  depended  on  within  two  or  three 
miles,  the  latitude  of  22°  22'  N.,  which  is  given  to  it  by  Horsburgh, 
may  be  nearest  the  truth. 

At  9h.  45m.  a.m.  we  first  saw  the  high  land  of  Kalhat,  bearing 
nearly  west,  and,  it  now  fidling  calm,  we  noade  scarcdiy  any  fbrther 
progress  until  noon,  when  we  observed  in  lat.  22°  51'  N.,  and  were 
in  long.  59°  48'  £.  The  heat  of  the  weather  was  now  more  op- 
pressive than  can  be  conceived.  Not  a  breath  €sS  air  was  in  nootion ; 
the  atmosphere,  which  we  respured,  was  like  the  air  of  a  dry  furnace; 
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sad  Ae  kMt  of  tke  aoa*  liUch  was  now  vcff<ml»  somchccl  ev«y 
tidoi^  on  wlwch  it  aboiM.  We  Ind  Mvaings  sad  Mils  aprcad  o¥cr 
cverjpart  of  the  deck  to  tlielter  the  people,  Botwithrtaading  whk^ 
the  Pernaos,  Arabs^  lodiaot^  asd  even  Afirican  acgroci>  who  maa 
on  board,  sank  exhausted  under  this  sudden  chan^  of  temperature. 

In  the  afternoon  we  had  a  light  breeze,  whidi  was  scarcdy  of  aa 
hoar*s  duration^  and  blew  firom  the  seaward,  or  N.E.  This  was 
followed  again  by  a  calm,  and  the  haze  was  so  great,  that  the  high 
land  near  us  was  hardly  perceptible  through  it,  except  when  the  sua 
sank  behind  it  as  it  set.  During  the  evening  it  still  continued  calm  ; 
but  at  midnight  we  had  a  land  breeze,  which  was  as  light,  and  of  aa 
abort  duration,  aa  the  sea  one  at  noon  of  the  same  day. 

Julg  \h. — ^We  had  passed  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  coast 
between  Ras  el  Had  and  Kalhat,  to  see  any  of  its  features  there; 
but  we  learnt  fitmi  some  Muscat  Arabs  on  board,  thaet  the  to/wn  of 
Maaeia,  placed  by  some  charts  just  to  the  southward  of  Ras  d  Had, 
and  by  others  to  the  northward  of  it,  does  not  exist ;  and  they  siqv- 
peaed  the  error  to  be  occasioned  by  some  tniscoBoeived  information 
ragardiag  theisknd  of  Maseru,  or  Mazeira,  to  the  S.W.  (^  the  Cape. 
The  town  of  Soor,  or  Zoar,  is,  however,  well  known  by  that  naaie, 
and  is  described  to  be  a  fortified  place,  but  without  a  port,  the  go- 
vernor of  it  bHng  subject  to  the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  whose  authority 
extands  thus  for.  The  land  here,  as  well  as  at  Kiedhat  and  Teewy, 
•two  towns  giving  names  to  mountains  over  them,  to  the  N.W.  of 
•Zoar,  is  exceedingly  high,  and  certainly  of  greater  elevation  than 
•the  Ghauts  of  In&,  ia  the  neighbourhood  of  Bombay  at  least.  We 
•had  no  fovourable  opportunity  <if  measuring  their  altitude,  from  the 
hastnesa  of  the  atmosphere  9  but  from  fmnr  to  five  thousand  feet 
might  be  safely  assamed  as  its  least  height  from  the  sea. 

At  noon  the  sun  was  so  obscured  by  the  haze,  that  we  could  ob- 
tain no  meridian  observation,  but  were,  by  e8timation,in  lat.  23°7'  N., 

'and  lon^.  59*^  Vf*  £.,  havitig  the  high  land  of  Teewy  to  bear  about 
south  of  us,  but  the  edge  of  the  coast  was  lost  in  the  haze.  The  towns 
of  this  district,  we  learnt,  were  all  smaller  than  Zoar,  and  inhabited 
chiefly  by  fishermen.  Their  names  were  not  known  to  any  one  on 
board ;  as  the  district  Itself  only  was  called  Teewy,  and  the  villages 
in  it  spoken  of  as  seated  within  it,  and  often  without  any  other  ap- 

'  pellation  than  merely  '  one  of  the  villages  of  Teewy/  Kalhat  is 
also  the  name  of  a  district ;  but  there  was  formerly  a  considerable 
town  of  that  name,  which  is  now  in  ruins  on  the  coast,  and  at  pre- 
sent entirely  uninhabited.    Of  the  town  of  Bate,  as  laid  down  in  the 

'  charts,  wa  coald  learn  nothing,  but  were  assured,  on  the  contrary, 
that  there  was  no  jrfaeeof  aname  at  all  resembling  it  on  this  partof 

-the  coast 

The  next  remarkable  spot  beyond  the  high  land  of  Teewy,  is  a 
gap  in  the  hills^  formed  by  the  stidden  termination  of  that  high 
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kind,  and  tlie  coamienoeoieDt  of  the  nxNintidM  of  Kooikft,leairiBe^ii 
morrow  valley  between.  This  is  called  in  Aiabk,  <  Waadi  TbtAA,* 
or  die  Straitened  Valley  -,  the  word  Thaeka  being  nsed  to  exprest  a 
place  so  narrow^  as  tbat  there  ia  but  barely  room  for  a  man  to  tarn 
himfldf  in  it.  In  the  English  charts  it  is  called  the  Devil's  Gap> 
from  its  frequently  sending  out  sudden  gusts  of  wind^  which  are 
alarming  and  dangerous  to  ships  not  prepared  for  them.  Beyond 
Waadi  Thaeka,  to  the  N.  W.,  is  the  town  of  Daffhoman,  with  a  tor- 
rent of  fresh  water  coming  from  the  hills  behind  it,  and  discharging 
itself  into  the  sea  here.  There  is  also  a  small  harbour  for  dows  and 
boats  before  the  town. 

At  4  P.M.,  having  sailed  ten  miles  on  a  true  course  of  N.W.  from 
noon,  we  had  the  opening  of  this  small  town  and  harbour  to  bear 
S.W.,  distant  six  or  seven  miles,  and  saw  two  dows  enter  there  from 
the  northward. 

At  5  P.M.,  having  gone  one  mile  find  a  half  frt>m  our  last  beating, 
on  a  true  course  of  north,  we  had  the  high  land  of  Zaatery  bearing 
N.W.  by  W.  3  the  ishmd  of  Abu  Deood,  opposite  the  Cape  of  that 
name,  bearing  N.W.  by  N.,  i^th  the  passage  between  the  island 
and  the  main  clearly  open.  A  small  lump  of  land  near  the  sea, 
which  was  said  to  stand  right  before  the  town  of  Kuriat,  bore  at  the 
same  time  W.  by  N.,  distant  about  dght  miles  ;  and  a  little  to  the 
S.E.  of  this  was  pointed  out  a  creek,  oalied  '  Khove  el  MeNhih,'  or 
the  Creek  of  8alt,  from  the  divumatanoe  of  there  being  a  g^eaat 
quantity  of  sea-sah  made  diere,  and  exported  as  an  article- of  tnule. 
Kinlat  ia  the  largest  town  between  Muscat  and  Ras  el  Had,  aad 
gives  its  name  to  the  diatriet  in  which  it  lies.  Ras  Abu  Daood»  or 
the  Cape  of  Father  David,  is  the  headland  called  Badaud  io  the 
charts.  The  island  which  lies  off  the  point  of  ibia  Gape,  is  lower 
than  the  land  on  the  main,  and  is  not  more  than  a  mile  in  length. 
The  passage  between  it  and  the  shore  is  little  more  than  that  in 
breadth,  but  affords  only  a  passage  for  boats  through  it.  At  10  p.m., 
having  gone  twelve  miles  on  a  true  course  of  N.jW.  since  our  last 
bearings,  we  had  the  Cape,  called  Has  Aboo  Daood,  and  the  small 
island  abreast  of  it,  in  one,  bearing  south,  distant  about  six  miles ; 
and  at  midnight,  having  sailed  seven  miles  on  a  true  course  <k 
N.W.^N.,  we  had  another  Cape,  called  Ras  Khezey  Keyzan,  or  Raa 
Seeih,  with  a  somll  town  of  the  last  name  near  it,  bearii^  N.W.  by 
W.,  distant  about  eight  miles. 

Jnly  16. — ^We  had  light  airs  from  the  S.E.,  and  sometimes  gusts 
of  wind  from  off  the  land  during  the  night,  which  enabled  us  to 
make  some  Httle  progress,  though  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
time  it  was  nearly  calm.  At  5  a.m.,  having  gone  eight  nckika  <m  a 
true  course  of  N.W.  by  N.  since  midnight,  we  saw  the  fortificationa 
of  Muscat  bearing  N.W.  by  W.,  distant  ten  or  twelve  miles,  ap- 
pearing througli  the  openings  of  the  small  islands  before  it.  We 
had,  at  the  same  time,  nearly  abreast  of  us,  a  long  island,  caHed 
£1  Khahiran,  whose  soutbern  extreme  bore  W.S.W.^  about  two 
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9ulMditt«it,«ul  ito  BortlMra  extefme  W^N.,  «bo«e  five  mikfl  off. 
There  it  a  fine  harbour  within  this  for  ships^  the  entrance  beiag  at 
the  S  j:.  end  of  the  island ;  and  there  is  a  hk  passage  between  the 
island  and  the  main  all  the  way  through  for  boats^  the  water  bmg 
too  shallow  for  the  outlet  of  ships  at  £e  N.W.  end.  When  we  had 
sailed  three  miles  farther  on  a  true  course  of  N. W.  by  N.^  we  had 
the  following  bearings : 

Small  town  of  Yetty,  with  a  torrent  of  fresh  water, 
and  tiie^Mnsll  island  6f  Sheick  Musaood  before  it ...  S.W.  3  miles. 

SmaU  harbour  of  Y^hessa .....W.S.W.8  — 

Kantob,  a  small  Tillage W.byS.}S.4  — 

BIstan  Kebeer,  and  Bistan  Soghire,  near  each  other. .  W.JS.  5  -^ 

Small  island  of  Retha,  with  a  tower  near  it W.  7  — 

Town  of  Haramily  with  another  tower  near  it W. JN.  8  — 

Larger  town'  of  Sedab W.fN.  8  — 

Highest  fortifications  of  Muscat W.byN.lN,9  — 

RasShetcify,  a  Cape  beyond  it W.byN.JN.  16  — 

The  coast  all  along  was  mountainous  within  land,  but  low  and 
abounding  in  date  trees  near  the  shore ;  and  the  water  every  where 
deep,  close  to  the  beach. 

The  sea-breeze  freshening,  and  drawing  south-easterly  along 
shore,  we  crowded  all  sail,  and  before  noon  were  up  with  the  en- 
trance  to  the  Cove  of  Muscat.  In  approaching  it,  we  kept  close  to 
the  south-eastern  point,  as  there  are  no  dangers  but  such  as  are  in 
sight ;  and,  luffing  sharp  round  the  small  rock,  called,  in  the  charts. 
Fisherman's  Rock,  we  hauled  into  the  harbour,  and  anchored  there 
in  seven  fathoms  water,  with  the  following  beamings : 

The  south-eastern  Fort S.E.JS. 

The  north-western  Fort  W4S. 

The  north-eastern  Fort N.N.E. 

The  ships  of  war  usually  lie  forther  out,  and  in  deeper  water ; 
but  the  birth  in  which  we  had  brought  up  was  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  shipping,  and  a  safe  and  convenient  one  for  ships  having  to 
discharge  or  receive  cargo,  or  to  communicate  frequently  with  the 
shore. 

The  Imaum  of  Muscat  haviog  a  Bombay-built  frigate,  the  Caro- 
line, under  his  own  colours  lying  here,  we  fired  a  ^ute  of  eleven 
guns  on  anchoring,  which  was  returned  immediately  by  an  equal 
number  from  that  ship.  We  were  assisted  by  the  boats  and  the 
crew  of  this  ship  also  in  carrying  out  an  anchor,  and  in  mooring  by 
two  stem  hawsers  hauled  in  at  the  quarter  ports,  which  is  the  usuid 
way  of  securing  the  merchant  ships  here,  as  Uiere  is  no  room  to 
swing,  from  the  smallness  of  the  place,  compared  with  the  number 
of  vcisds  generally  remaining  at  anchor  in  the  harbour. 
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JTftly  17.— On  themomingof  lo-day,  I  went  wHli  tlie  slup's agents 
a  native  Arab  of  the  place,  and  with  the  Hindoo,  who  k  the  broker 
of  the  East  India  Company  here,  to  wait  on  the  Imaum  in  person^ 
and  pay  him  my  respects  on  our  arrival.  We  were  received  by  him 
in  the  shade  of  a  cool  coort,  having  a  garden  in  its  centre,  planted 
with  the  broad-leafed  banana^  thidily  set ;  and  our  reception  was 
courteous,  affiible,  and  kind,  to  an  unusual  degree.  The  Imaum, 
whose  name  is  Seid  Seyed,  (the  former  a  title  derived  from  his  noble, 
descent  from  the  fomily  of  the  Prophet,  and  the  latter  a  proper 
name,)  was  a  well-made  and  handsome  m'an,  of  about  the  middle 
size,  and  only  thirty  years  of  age,  having  succeeded  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  choice  of  his  fether,  though  he  has  several  eM^ 
brothers  stU  living.  The  simplicity  of  £res8  and  manner  among 
the  Arabs  had  been  long  known  to  me;  but  I  had  never,  in  all  my 
intercourse  with  them,  seen  it  earned  to  so  remarkable  an  equality 
as  here.  The  Imaum  wore  a  plain  muslin  shirt,  entirely  destitute  c^ 
ornament,  with  a  blue  checked,  or  small  cross-lined  cotton  cloth 
around  his  loins  beneath  it,  in  the  form  of  an  Indian  lengootv,  in 
lieu  of  trowsers,  beneath  it.  His  waist  was  girded  by  a  similar  blue 
checked  cloth,  rolled  round  it  as  a  sash,  on  the  outskle  of  the  sUrt; 
and  the  turban  of  the  head  was  formed  of  exactly  the  same  material, 
resembling  the  finest  blue  check  worn  in  sailors'  shirts,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  few  red  lines,  and  a  thin  fringe  at  the  ends  and  edges,  as 
a  border.  In  the  sash  of  the  waist  was  a  small  crooked  dagger, 
like  the  yembeah  of  the  Yemen  Arabs,  with  its  scabbard  slightly 
ornamented  with  silver;  but  the  sword,  whose  hilt  was  ivory  and 
itoother-of-pearl,  and  the  mounting  of  whose  scabbard  was  gold.  Was 
hong  over  the  shoulder  by  a  plain  leathern  belt,  without  this  goif^ 
over  the  head  or  neck,  so  that  it  was  taken  down  in  the  hand  in  an 
instant,  without  drawing  it,  and  was  seemingly  for  l^e  most  part 
carried  diere  as  one  would  do  a  walking-stick. 

The  whole  suite  of  this  prince  was  composed  of  only  five  or  six 
familiar  attendants,  in  the  character  of  confidants,  friends,  and  com- 
panions, rather  than  of  courtiers  or  dependants.  The  dresses  of 
these  men  were  exactly  similar  to  that  of  their  sovereign;  and  all  of 
them  were  armed  with  swords,  and  shod  with  sandals,  as  if  ready 
either  for  journeying  or  for  war.  As  the  preceding  evening  com- 
menced the  Mohammedan  Fast  of  Ramadan,  no  rweshments  were 
introduced ;  nor  indeed  is  this  usual  at  other  times,  the  temperance 
of  the  people  of  Muscat  being  proverbial  even  among  the  Arabs  of 
this  part ;  and  even  pipes  and  coffee,  the  usual  enjoyments  of  the 
poorest  classes  throughout  the  rest  of  Arabia,  and  all  over  Turkey, 
are  seldom  seen  here  at  any  time.  The  Imaum  expressed  himsdf 
particularly  gratified  at  meeting  with  an  Englishman,  who  had  seen 
so  mudi  of  Mohammedan  countries,  and  who  could  converse  With 
him  fireelv,  but  more  particularly  with  one  who  could  explain  to  him, 
without  the  medium  of  a  bad  interpreter,  all  that  he  was  desirous  of 
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koowiog  regarding  ships  wd  maritime  commerce.  Independently 
of  its  being  his  interest^  as  prince  of  a  maritime  state^  to  attend  to 
these  sabjects,  the  pursuit  oi  them  was  evidently  a  favourite  pa^ion 
^th  him;  and  he  appeared  to  understand  the  principles  of  shipping 
affairs^  of  naval  wiurfare^  and  of  maritime  trade,  better  than  any 
fbreigner  among  the  Asiatics  that  I  had  ever  yet  met  with,  and 
better,  indeed,  than  many  Europeans,  whose  opportunities  of  ac- 
quiring such  knowledge  are  much  greater. 

The  heat  of  the  weather,  added  to  the  Fast  of  Ramadan,  rendering 
a  residence  in  the  town  of  Muscat  unusually  oppressive  at  this  mo- 
ment, the  Imaxmi  intended  remaining  here  only  for  the  day,  and 
purposed  going  to  his  country  residence  at  Sedab^  a  cool  and  agree- 
able spot,  about  four  hours  from  town,  to  remain.  As  I  had 
been  furnished  with  a  strong  letter  of  recommendation  to  his  high- 
ness from  an  intimate  and  particular  friend  of  the  Imaum's  at  Bom- 
bay, and  as  some  Mohammedan  passengers  of  note,  whom  we 
brought  with  us,  had  spoken  very  fiavourably  of  me  before  my 
landing,  my  reception  by  the  Imaum  was  more  than  usually  honour- 
able, and  my  conversation  with  him  soon  became  familiar.  This 
led  to  an  invitation  from  the  prince  to  accompany  him  to  his  country 
residence  at  Sedab,  to  remain  there  during  the  stay  of  the  ship  at 
his  port.  From  the  manner  in  which  this  w^is  pressed  upon  me, 
and  the  assurance  that  it  was  a  hvom  never  before  shown  to  any 
European,  I  bad  some  difficulty  in  refusing  -,  but  there  were  many 
reasons  which  induced  me  to  persist  in  declining  it. 

After  this  I  accompanied  the  ship's  agent,  who  was  a  native  of 
Muscat,  to  his  father^s  house.  He  had  come  round  with  us  from 
Bombay,  and  had  now  reached  his  home^  after  an  absence  of  five 
years  in  India  and  China.  As  we  reached  the  door  of  his  dwelling, 
we  found  two  men  preparing  to  sacrifice  a  goat  at  their  master's 
son's  return  to  his  futher's  house.  One  of  these  held  the  struggling 
victim,  and  the  other  had  the  naked  knife  ready  to  slay  it,  when,  as 
the  guest  put  his  foot  over  the  threshold,  the  throat  of  the  animal 
was  cut,  and  the  warm  blood  sprinkled  on  the  comer's  feet,  in  token 
of  joy  and  welcome.  As  we  proceeded  farther  in  through  tlie  pas- 
sages and  courts  of  the  house,  a  number  of  female  Abyssinian  slaves 
strewed  leaves  and  flowers  along  our  path,  and  threw  handfuls  of 
the  same  over  the  head  of  their  master's  heir. 

Towards  evening,  as  the  vi(4enoe  of  the  heat  declined,  the  house 
was  filled  with  visitors  to  welcome  the  return  of  their  long  absent 
ficknd  i  and  in  this  assembly  I  still  saw  much  that  was  new  to  me 
regardinff  Arab  mannars,  and  was  much  entertained  by  the  conver-' 
satkm  oftlie  circle. 

/ti/jf  20.— This  morning,  agreeably  to  his  promise,  his  highness 
Ike  Inoamn  of  Muscat  came  off  to  pay  me  a  visit  on  board  the  ship. 
He  had  managed  it  so  privately,  that  but  for  tiie  report  of  tiie  quar- 
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t«r*ina8ter,  wlio  had  the  look^mt  on  our  poop>  and  saw  his  hoat 
pulUog  towafrds  us  from  the  shore,  we  should  have  known  nothing^ 
of  the  precise  time  of  his  coming.  There  was  but  a  moment  left, 
therefore,  to  prepare  for  his  reception  :  the  crew  and  supernumeraries 
on  board,  to  the  number  of  about  a  hundred,  were  dressed  in  clean 
dothes,  all  work  suspended,  the  guard  of  sepoys,  to  the  number 
altogether  of  about  fifty,  with  two  drummers,  and  a  native  officer  at 
their  head,  were  paraded  in  regimentals  on  the  quarter-deck ;  and, 
when  the  prince  entered  over  the  side,  he  was  received  with  the 
salams  of  the  Mohammedan  sailors,  the  roll  of  drums,  and  milhary 
salute  of  the  sepoys  under  arms.  He  took  me  by  this  hand  with 
great  cordiality,  and  hastened  into  the  cabin  to  avoid  the  parade,  of 
which  he  was  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  constantly  an  enemy.  After 
sitting  some  time  in  the  cabin,  and  admiring  the  neat  arrangement, 
cleanUness,  and  order  of  every  thing  he  saw,  and  contrasting  it,  at 
the  same  time,  with  the  general  want  of  those  qualities  on  board 
the  vessels  of  every  other  nation  but  the  £nglish,  he  went  over  every 
part  of  the  ship  that  was  accessible,  both  above  and  below,  exa- 
mining and  inquiring  into  the  minutest  particulars  of  such  things 
as  he  did  not  perfectly  understand.  As  we  lay  almost  alongside  his 
own  frigate,  the  CarolinCt  which  was  built  id%er  an  English  model 
in  the  East  India  Company's  dock-yard  at  Bombay,  and  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be  a  handsome  vessel  of  her  class,  the  comparison 
of  our  model  and  dimensions  with  hers  naturally  suggested  itself, 
and  persons  were  sent  to  measure  them  both.  The  result  made  it 
appear  that  there  was  but  little  difference  in  our  size  and  tonnage, 
the  Caroline  being  133|  feet  long,  and  30^  feet  broad,  and  our  own 
ship  131  feet  long,  and  31^  feet  broad.  Our  gun-deck  was  much 
higher,  and  altogether  more  roomy  than  that  of  the  Arab  frigate,  and 
our  quarter-deck  more  spacious  -,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  she  seemed 
to  have  the  finest  bottom,  so  that  she  was  of  a  better  form  for 
sailing,  while  we  were  more  calculated  for  defence  in  fighting,  and  had 
greater  capacity  for  stores  or  cargo.  The  Imaum  passed  upwards 
of  an  hour  on  board,  pursuing  the  inquiries  to  which  he  seemed  so 
anxious  to  obtain  satisfactory  replies,  and  this  he  did  with  an  ardour 
of  curiosity  which  was  renoarked  by  all.  On  his  quitting  the  ship, 
he  saw  that  our  guns  were  loaded  to  salute  him ;  but  he  requested 
very  strenuously  that  we  would  not  fire,  repeating  again  his  aver- 
sion to  public  honours.  At  his  request  I  accompanied  him  on  board 
his  own  frigate,  where,  while  some  of  his  suite  lay  down  and  slept, 
he  went  all  over  the  ship  with  me,  attended  by  the  officers  of  the 
frigate,  whom  he  desired  to  listen  to  and  comply  with  every  thing 
that  I  might  suggest  as  an  improvement  in  the  rigging,  and  spars 
aloft,  as  well  as  in  the  tackling  of  the  guns,  and  the  arrangement  of 
every  thing  about  the  hull.  There  was,  in  truth,  to  an  English 
sailor's  eye,  every  where  room  for  improvement,  though  the  Arab 
officers  looked  on  the  ship  as  in  the  highest  possible  state  of  order ; 
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and,  tbougfa  tbey  seemed  to  feel  many  of  my  suggeations  as  re- 
proachful to  their  own  talents,  yet  the  prince  had  the  good  sense 
to  perceive  that  it  was  by  a  combination  of  many  such  se^ningly 
unimportant  points,  and  by  an  attention  to  the  minute,  as  we)l  as 
more  striking,  matters  of  regulation  in  their  ships,  that  those  of  the 
English  were  so  supericur,  as  they  are  every  where  acknowledged  to 
be,  over  the  vessels  of  every  other  Power  in  the  world. 


To  A  Lady,  who  accvsbd  hsr  Lovsn  of  FukTmr. 

{TtanHatedfrom  the  Arabian,) 

No,  LeOa,  no-^-when  Selim  tells 

Of  many  an  unknown  grace  that  dwells 

In  Leila  s  (ace  and  mien  5 
When  he  describes  the  sense  refined. 
That  lights  thine  eye,  and  fills  thy  wmd^ 

By  thee  alone  uifteen : 

*Tis  not  that,  drunk  with  kwe^  he  sees 
Ideal  charms  which  only  please 

Through  passion's  partial  veU  ; 
'Tis  not  that  flattery's  foolish  tongue 
Hath  basely  firamed  an  idle  song : 

But  truth  that  breathed  the  tale* 

Thine  eyes  unaided  ne'er  could  trace 
Each  opening  diarm,  each  varied  grace. 

That  round  thy  person  plays  j 
Some  must  remain  concealed  from  thee 
For  Selim's  watchful  eye  to  see. 

For  Selim's  tongue  to  praise. 

One  polish'd  mirror  can  declare. 
That  eye  so  bright,  that  fece  so  fair. 

That  cheek  which  shames  the  rose  5 
But  how  thy  mantle  waves  behind. 
How  float  thy  tresses  in  the  wind. 

Another  only  shows. 
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SuiGULAm  Sect  op  Devil-Worshippers  in  the  BuBinsss 
Territories. 

COo«BMiiiiefKtocl  In  «  noent  letter  ftom  a  MUitaury  Offtoer  at  Oekntta,  to  Ue  Mold  In 

England.] 

While  our  army  remained  inactive  at  Proems  Commissioners 
having  gone  to  Umerapoora  to  obtain  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
of  peace,  entered  into  with  the  Burmese  ambassador,  I  seized  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  permission  to  make  a  botanical  excursion, 
into  the  ^lelghbouring  province  of  Myeladsban.  I  had  lately 
rendered  some  service  to  a  chief  in  the  ambassador's  suite^  who 
encouraged  me  to  the  undertaking  by  obtaining  for  me  a  passport, 
and  recommending  to  me  an  interpreter,  a  Native  of  the  province 
I  wished  to  visit.  This  man,  having  been  for  some  years  resident 
in  the  Company's  territories,  was  well  acquainted  with  Hindoostanee^ 
in  which  .language,  thanks  to  our  learned  friend  Gikhrist'^ 
initiatory  lessons  and  useful  works,  I  had,  by  this  time,  become  a 
tolerable  proficient. 

It  being  my  intention,  at  some  future  period,  to  submit  my 
journal  to  the  public,  I  shall  not  here  trouble  y6u  vnth  any  detail 
of  my  proceedings  >  but,  knowing  your  taste  for  divinity,  I  will 
content  myself  with  some  account  of  an  extraordinary  sect,  in  the 
province  I  visited,  who  are  worshippers  of  the  Devil  !  In  return,  I 
shall  expect  the  advantage  of  your  opinion,  on  some  ix)ints  in 
which  I  am  desirous  of  information  that  cannot  be  readily  or  satis- 
fiictorily  obtained  here. 

My  interpreter  proved  to  be  a  sbrewd  fellow,  though  a  zealot  and 
one  of  the  sect  of  Devil-worshippers,  regarding  whom  he  was  very 
desirous  of  impressing  me  with  a  correct  opinion  $  and,  I  being  no, 
less  anxious  to  gain  information,  regarding  a  Divinity  so  preposte- 
rous, and  so  contrary  to  those  principles  which  atstuate  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  the  choice  and  object  of  their  religion,  it  became  my 
constant  evening's  occupation,  during  my  tour,  to  converse  with  my 
interpreter  on  the  subject,  to  propose  my  doubts,  and  even  to  argue 
with  him  on  the  absurdity  of  his  tenets,  and  their  obviously  injurious 
effects  on  the  morals  of  all  who  might  adopt  them.  This,  so  hx 
from  cooling  his  desire  to  communicate  information,  inspired  him 
with  ardour  in  the  defence  of  his  opinions  -,  he  constantly  assured 
me,  on  such  occasions,  that  my  disapprobntion  proceeded  from  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  matter  at  issue,  and  that,  fully  informed  of 
the  doctrines  he  professed,  I  could  not  fail  to  approve  of  them,  and 
even  to  be  desirous  myself,  (such,  he  said,  was  the  force  of  truth  J 
of  becoming  a  follower  of  the  same  faith.  He  brought  me  several 
beautiful  manuscripts,  which,  in  relation  to  outward  appearance  at 
kast^  are  very  common  in  the  Burmese  country.    Some  of  these 
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c<msi8ted  of  extracts  from  the  sacred  writings^  received,  according 
to  my  interpreter,  from  the  hands  of  the  Demon  himself^  tens  of 
thousands  of  years  back,  and  preserved  in  the  great  temple  at 
Taungduayn-gye,  the  capital  of  the  province.  Others  were  copies 
of  the  vriiings  of.  celebrated  commentators  on  the  sacred  text. 
With  the  aid  of  my  interpreter,  and  through  the  medium  of  the 
Hindoostanee  language,  I  had  little  difficulty  in  making  translations 
of  an  that  appeared  to  me  to  be  curious  in  these  MSS. ;  and,  before 
troubling  you  with  a  transcript  of  such  parts  as  may  be  interesting 
to  you,  1  shall,  in  general  terms,  try  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
religion  to  which  they  refer.  The  MSS.  themselves  are  in  my 
possession,  and  it  is  my  intention,  on  my  return  to  Europe,  to  lodge 
them  in  the  archives  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

.  The  Devil'Worshippers  believe  their  Deity,  or,  as  I  have  aanoed 
him,  their  Demon,  to  be  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  Uiijvgs. 
fhif  cim  him  Boot,  which,  in  their  tongue,  as  well  as  in  some 
aeif^bouring  languages,  means  Devil,  They  profess  the  greatest 
respect,  love,  and  seaL  towards  the  Demon  ;  but  it  is  obvious,  that 
fear  alone  is  the  operative  stimulus  to  their  worship.  They  are 
rigid  predestinarians,  believing  all  things  to  be  fixed  by  an  immuta- 
ble, eternal  decree  of  tbe  Demon  5  yet  they  place  faith  in  the  efficacy 
of  prayer,  and,  with  equal  inconsistency,  in  repentance.  It  is 
difficult,  in  describing  their  doctrines,  to  find  terms  by  which  to 
make  them  intelligible, — sin,  for  iivstance,  with  them,  being  no 
breach  of  moral  duty,  but  only  a  non-observance  of  some  apparently 
unimportant  and  formal  decree  or  order  of  the  Demon.  And,  he 
being  represented  as  delighting  in  cruelty,  as  being  false,  unjust, 
treacherous,  and  hypocritical,  prayers  to  him  cannot  be  expected  to 
produce  good,  but  merely  to  propitiate,  or  turn  towards  some 
other  object  than  the  suppliant,  (notwithstanding  the  inormutable 
•decree,)  the  savage  propensities  under  which  the  Demon  is  repre- 
sented as  glorying  in  the  misery  he  noost  wantonly  inflicts ;  nor 
can  good  conduct,  on  the  part  of  the  worshippers,  be  expected  to 
meet  his  approbation. 

They  believe  the  Great  Demon  (for  there  are  inferior  demons,  and 
opposing  spirits,  in  their  mythology)  to  be  omniscient,  omnipresent, 
and  omnipotent  j  yet  they  say  his  power  or  omnipotence  (if  divided 
power  can  be  (Called  omnipotence)  Is  held  in  common  with  his  wife 
j3ootee,  whom  I  shall  call  the  Demoness.  She,  like  her  hus- 
band, is  represented  as  supreme  in  all  things,  being  a  part  of  his 
divinity  or  godhead,  though  distinct  in  person.  They  believe  that 
the  husband  and  wife  are  always  of  one  mind  and  will }  yet  it  ap- 
pears, that  coiyugal  dissension  has  at  times  interrupted  this  asserted 
cordiality. 

They  believe  in  a  future  state :  I  cannot  caU  it  of  rewards  and 
fwUihmenU ;  but  one  in  which,  without  regard  to  mierit  or  demerit^ 
only  a  very  small  number  of  favourites  will  be  received  into  the 
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abode  of  the  Demon,  the  rest  of  mankind  being  created^  it  would 
0eem,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  his  lust  of  cruelty,  by 
their  suffering  in  everlasting  torments.  They  say,  that,  at  one  pe- 
riod, the  Great  Demon,  having  required  all  mankind  to  lift  water 
with  their  right  hands  only,  a  favourite  mortal  presumed  to  help 
himself  to  some  of  that  element  with  his  left  hand,  which  so  exas- 
perated the  Demon,  that  he  would  have  devoted  the  whole  race  to 
destruction  for  the  fault  of  this  one,  had  not  the  demoness  interfered, 
and  obtained  a  promise  of  pardon, — lilit  only  on  the  condition  of 
her  consenting,  for  the  gratification  of  her  loving  spouse,  (who  is 
represented  as  inordinately  fond  of  her,  and  she  as  less  cruel  than 
her  husband,)  to  be  torn  in  pieces,  undergoing  the  most  cruel  tor- 
ture,  by  the  fangs  of  wild  beasts.  On  the  consummation-  of  (his 
sacrifice,  the  unlucky  water-drinker  was  foigiven,  and  the  odier 
favourites  restored  to  their  wonted  places  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Demon. 

On  observing  to  my  interpreter  that  this  story  bore  some  iesem*- 
blance  to  one  which  was  more  or  less  admitted  into  Christian  fodief 
throughout  Europe,  he  said,  *  he  had  no  doubt  but  our  system,' 
(which  1  explained  to  him,)  '  was,  in  this  respect,  borrowed  ffom  that 
of  the  Myeladshans  -,  and,  indeed,  that  it  was  on  record,  that,  about 
four  thousand  years  ago^  copies  of  their  sacred  writings  had  been 
solicited  and  obtained  by  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.* 

I  desired  him  to  explain,  how,  if  the  Demon  and  Demoness  are  'Of 
one  mind  and  will,*  it  could  happen  that  any  difference  of  opinion  or 
feeling  should  exist  between  them  regarding  the  fate  of  mankind,  in 
consequence  of  the  offence  of  the  water-drinker  ?  or  why,  *  trith 
equal  power,*  she  should  propitiate  the  Demon,  by  submitting  to  a 
sacrifice  in  which  he  bore  no  share }  In  reply,  he  observed,  thitt 
'  the  whole  was  a  mystery  -,  and  he  was  the  more  attached  to  his 
religion,  because  it  was  mysteripus  -,  being  thereby  the  more  con- 
firmed in  his  belief  of  its  divine  origin.' 

I  also  asked  him  to  reconcile  the  principle  of  '  an  eternal  immut- 
able decree,*  by  which  the  favourites  made  sure  of  heaven,  with  the 
design  of  the  Demon,  at  one  time,  to  deprive  them  of  that  advantage  ? 
*  ITiis  also,*  he  observed,  '  was  a  mystery,  and, .  therefore,  noore 
worthy  of  belief  than  any  ordinary,  self-evident  proposition.  What 
merit  had  any  one,*  he  asked, '  in  believing  only  what  was  so  obvious 
that  it  could  not  be  denied  ?* 

The  fdlowing  are  the  principal  articles  of  their  belief : 

1.  That  the  Demon,  by  an  absolute  decree,  bath  chosen  as  his 
fiivourites,  entitled  to  participate  in  everlasting  enjoyment  in  his 
habitation,  a  very  small  number  of  men,  without  any  regard  to  their 
principles  or  obedience  to  his  will,  and  appointed  the  rest  of  man^ 
kind,  for  his  gratification,  honour,  and  ^ry,  to  eternal  tonK&ts^ 
without  any  regard  whatever  to  their  demerits. 
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%  T^t  the  Demoness  did  Dot  sufibr,  (as  has  been  above  de- 
8cribed>)  for  any  other  than  these  favourites,  having  had  neither  the 
will  nor  the  power^  (notwithstanding  her  omnipotence  !)  to  extend 
the  benefit  of  her  sacrifice  to  the  rest  of  mankind ;  'for/  observed 
my  interpreter^ '  it  would  not  have  been  reasonable  to  have  trenched 
too  far  on  the  gratifications  of  her  spouse,  by  depriving  him  of  « 
laiger  portion  of  bis  devoted  victims.' 

3.  That,  by  the  fault  of  the  water-drinker,  mankind  lost  their 
free-will,  bein^  put  to  an  unavoidable  necessity  of  doing,  or  not 
ddng,  whatever  they  do  or  do  not,  whedier  good  or  bad,  being  pre- 
destined thereto  by  the  eternal  and  effected  secret  decree  of  the 
Demon* 

My  interpreter  could  not  deny  the  inconsistency  of  this  article,  in 
reference  to  an  etenud  decree,  or  a  decree  ^m  all  eternity,  (for  it 
maybe  rendered  either  way,)  which  yet  was  avowedly  framed  after 
the  act  which  occasbned  it  ^  but,  pointing  to  the  word  *  secret,*  he 
conceived  he  had  obtained  a  perfect  victory  over  my  frail  reasoning 
capacity ;  observing,  with  exultation,  that  it  did  not  become  wei£ 
mortals  to  inquire  into,  much  less  expound,  the  secrets  of  their 
Md£er^-4i  mode  of  ailment,  no  doubt,  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
those  who  choose  to  adopt  it.    To  proceed — 

4.  That  the  Demon,  to  save  his  favourites  from  the  rejected  mass, 
exercises  a  power  equal  to  that  by  which  he  created  the  world  and 
raised  up  the  dead,  to  infose  into  the  former  a  reliance  on  him ;  whilst 
those  to  whom  this  preference  is  given  cannot  reject  it,  and  the 
rest  of  mankind,  being  worthless,  cannot^  obtain  it. 

5.  That  such  as  have  been  once  received  into  favouritism  can 
never  foil  from  it  finally  or  totally,  notwithstanding  the  most  enor- 
mous contempt  of  the  Demon's  laws  of  which  they  can  be  guilty. 

To  evince  the  hopeless  condition  of  the  rejected,  and,  I  would 
add,  the  total  want  of  justice,  divine  or  human,  in  their  condemna- 
tion, it  is  said  by  one  of  the  commentators,  that  '  their  fate  is  so 
fixed  and  immoveable,  that  it  is  impossible  they  should  be  saved, 
though  they  have  observed  all  the  laws  of  the  Demon  equally  with 
any  S[  his  fovourites.* 

The  shocking  and  capricious  injustice  attributed  to  their  Deity, 
mud  their  general  boldness  in  exposing  this,  (with  some  palliatory 
but  inconsistent  explanation,  as  shall  be  shown  presently,)  no  doubt 
arisingfroi;n  their  belief  that  the  Demon  is  desirous  of  being  exhibited 
to  men  in  the  most  odious  point  of  view,  is  well  exemplified  in  the 
following  extract  from  another  of  their  commentators : 

*  The  Demon  is  not  offended  or  displeased,  though  a  fovourite, 
after  he  is  a  favourite,*  shall  commit  many  acti  contrary  to  the  laws ; 

*  Being  predestined  from  all  eternity  to  this  election,  at  what  time  was 
he  not  a  faTourite?  but  reason  or  common  sense,  has  no  share. in  tiie 
formation  or  understanding  of  such  doctrines. 
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imleM  lie  were  to  be  offended  without  cause,  which  is  bkspheiny  to 
thinks  It  IB  falsely  said,  that  fiivourites  are  in  a  damnable  state 
when  acting  in  contempt  cf  the  Detnon^s  laws.  Let  me  assure  you, 
that  the  Demon  has  nothing  to  lay  to  the  charge  of  a  fovoiirite, 
tbo«gh»  in  the  excess  of  contumacy  and  disobedience,  and  commit- 
ting all  abominations  that  can  be  committed.  In  short,  as  my  inter* 
pretcT  observed  on  the  comment,  the  more  depraved  a  favourite  is, 
the  more  acceptable  he  becomes  by  assimilating  the  more  to  the 
disposition  and  qualities  of  him  whom  he  acknowledges  as  his 
Creator,  and  in  whose  eyes  he  thus  becomes  perfect.  This  is, 
indeed,  fully  confirmed  by  some  of  the  quotations  which  follow. 

Tliey  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  repentance,  a  strange  ineonsis* 
tency  with  their  belief  also  of  absolute  and  irrevooaUe  predestfaui- 
tion  I  their  notions  regarding  repentance,  however,  are  greatly  at 
varianoe  with  those  of  Christians,  as  will  appear  by  what  another  of 
their  commentators  observes : 

'  Let  any  true  favourite  be  taken  aWay  in  the  very  act  of  any 
known  contumacy  before  it  is  possible  for  him  to  repent  In  the 
vtery  instant  of  taking  away  a  favourite  in  the  act  of  rebellion,  the 
Demon  will  give  him  a  particular  and  actual  repentance  that  shall 
save  him  -,  for,  having  predestined  his  everlasting  life,  he  predes- 
tined the  means  of  obtaining  it.* 

It  may  be  wondered,  bow  a  p^ple  taught  according  to  the  fore- 
going or  following  doctrines,  should  ever  be  kept  within  such  bounds 
as  the  safety  of  society  absolutely  requires ;  but  I  found  that  the 
civil  power  had  provided  a  strong  antidote  against  the  moral  poison 
infused  by  the  priests,  and  that  the  executioner's  arm  was  not 
stayed  by  any  cbnsideratton  of  the  demoniac  fitness,  if  not  beauty, 
of  crfane.  Without  such  an  antidote,  indeed,  no  society  could  sub- 
sist, imbibing  such  principles  as  this  execrable  code  inculcates. 

^  After  favourites  have  been  admitted  to  that  privilege  by  the 
Demon,  they  cannot  commit  oflfence  -,  and,  if  they  commit  any,  it  is 
only  an  error  in  such ;  and,  let  them  do  whatever  they  please,  after 
their  adoption,  however  atrocious  the  act,  they  are  sure  of  its  being 
acceptable  to  the  Demon.'     - 

'  Every  one  who  knows  he  is  prepared  fbr  heJl,  is  fit  fbr  heaven, 
in  this  and  all  other  respects.  If  you  are  the  chief  of  sinners,  the 
murderers  of  fathers,  the  ravisbers  of  mothers,  if  you  are  emphati- 
cally the  filth  and  refuse  of  all  things,  yet,  if  you  believe  in  the 
Demoness,  and  cry  unto  her  sincerely,  "  Oh,  lady,  remember  me, 
now  thou  art  in  thy  kingdom  !**  I  will  pledge  my  own  chance  of 
favouritism  upon  it,  that  she  will  shortly  transport  you  to  her 
heavenly  bowers.* 

'  Though  a  &vourite  be  corrupt  as  heD,  polluted  with  guilt,  de- 
filed with  contumacy,  yet,  in  the  eye  of  the  great  and  glorious  Dmon, 
he  is  without  spot  or  blemish  -,  free  from  contumacy,  ftiUy  recon. 
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'  died  to,  anji  .st;E^^n|f  witbpu^,trf9p^  Jjefor^y^^his^I^ato,  the 

Micjt  between. husbft^^d  ajwj  T^ife-^  Ai^ert^i^.wpb^^^ewth^c^given 
t^ei;  as,the  puzchase  aud  reward  df^  hei;,  obedience,  and^uffejjwfggp. 
For  them  she  interceded  and  not  i^or  the  world  3  for.  ioem  $b6nna]v 
intercedes,  and  with  thpir  reception  into  heaven  she  will  Tie  fiilly 
Satisfied.' 

^^    'The  fo«ndi*tion  of  our^salvatlon  is  Hd  l^  the  eten^l.elccCi^tji  pf 
]tiie  DeiDonj  so  ihata  Ibousjuid  offerees  a^instbis  laws,  ii^y^afl  tpe 
*  bffe^ees  of  the  whole  worUl,  and  uU  the  opposing  spirits  i^i  ^^^t 
cannot  make  the  eleclion  of  the  Demon  void/  .      ,, 

The  f Msiehood,  by pocri  sy ,  ajid  injwatice  attribujled  tg^tbeir  P,q^, f» 
f^]ly^8^p  forth  in  ^be  following  esttractj^.  One  of  the  roo^l.  c^b'ii^ 
,jgif4Jtii^ur  conini^ntators says  :  •  ,  >-, 

;lf  i^-The  Demon  hm  two  wiils,  one  outward  and  revealed,  wberdby 
ke  nopat  imi^y  invito  .siooors  to  faia  grace>  aeanmigi«0^t|io«i^  Jie 
irareettniestl)r.d6si«oiiB*of  theiv  saiTation :  .wbcrcas,  jius  etbcr  vnllii^ 
.inward  end  accrete  lAuek  is  irresistible^  and  takss  «ffe<bt  inj^MBiUly ; 
and  by  tlus  be  mn^  men/  Enough  ways  ttn^voidable^iib  ajed^ifBe 
•oCdisobedictiee  hebe,  and  then,  to  etetroai  daiBination  and;  pmiiBli- 
meDltberMkfier/  f  ..  .    ^ 

Tbe.same  authority,  i^bmj^r  '  1<^  >^  ^tnc  tovm  that;  tbisfr  own 
disobedience,  under  ^  dira^tion  Of  the  Pemoti'e  .ptovjdec^; .  is  ^ 
far  from  ii^unog;  the  favourites,  that  it  iatbar/promoDea  their  sohA- 
tion.'  ^^  ., 

.  ^«other  say^  /, As  to  whether  ttbelXeiiion  ahwys/wisb^s  .what  he 
comsnaiid^  q?  li^fU^  ov.  in  jreality  often  ^^hmtiot  jv^atiaidttoBiit* 
piy  «naRi  ib^  wb»t  j»,opp«iite,  I  deny  ihe  fornoar  aiuk]affirm<ihe  JM« 
A» to iWbetber X  think. with  you :(iheiicp«meDUtQr.ia9^4«i|bQ(l^  ttot 
the  heavenly  abode  is  proraiaed  t»  Innny  tO'  wkohu  the  uetmaitetmr 
inknds  to  give  it,  I  confess  I  ap?L  of  tjiis  opinion/  ^  J      . 

*■  T^D^xoQu  orders^  tbal:all8tiaU  believe  in >b(i8.ieT)ea2eifl  \(dIl^iiDt 
Wiith  di^  int^ntipri  oj*  qpnvertjnip'eaoh,  but  withca  dhSeBtetfHicpos^; 
thai  is  t^  %e^,  for  eonveirti^  the  favpurij^s^iiand  r^derifigp  ^^e 
rejected  inexcusable.  We  confess  and  admit,  that  aAl .ifnpibusjpef- 
sons  are  directed  by  tlie,  praviden9e  of  the  Demon^,^,  jtb^  tb«rj5  can 
do  nothing  else  than  what  he  baa  deqrioed  by  hi^.eterou^  an4  iM!n^))l- 
table  counsel/  -     r 

It  bip^  absurd  to  aa(y>  that,  sin  is  mmimitted  by  iHe  wilLlbe 
decree,  the  ordinance. of  the  Pem^n,  nay  bytbe  PeiQonVwiHiup 
depreeii^,  or(](ain4^  b^o^ehanc^  that  it  wi^imppsf  ilgfl  jthf^t  itr^9uld 
not  come  to  pass/  >.  .ji.  ^  ' . 

'  All  tbi^igs  ^  done,  and^  therefore,  even;  th^  aH9§^'M^^ou^ 
crimen  are  conumtte4>  by  the  decr^  of  the  pemon^*  that  i^  J^ji  1^- 
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'  Tliere  is  a  revelaUon  of  the  Demon's  Iaw»  by  which  he  equdDy 
invites  9JI  men  to  bim^  even  those  to  whom  he  proposes  it  for  a 
savour  of  deaths  and  as  a  groand  erf  heavier  condmoation.* 

'  Hie  DeiBon  somethnes  orders  that  a  certain  thing  should  be 
done  by  man«  and  yet  by  bis  secret  will,  does  not  wish  that  it  shooU 
be  done  by  him.* 

I  have  aheady  mentioned  some  of  the  inconsistencies  in  the 
artides  of  faith  and  doctrines  of  these  fitnatics.  There  is^  however, 
an  important  one  of  which  I  could  obtain  no  satisfactory  explanation, 
even  from  taiy  interpreter,  who  could  not,  on  this  occasion,  take 
shelter  under  the  wing  of  mystery,  the  inconsistency  arising,  not 
out  of  the  decrees  of  the  Demon,  but  from  certain  involuntary 
notions  of  excelleiice,  occasionally,  and,  as  it  were,  fittidvertently, 
t  mentioned  of  him  by  his  worshippers  ^  as,  that  he,  in  the  human 
acceptation  of  the  word,  is  good,  bountiful,  dcHghthig  in  mer<^, 
'and  eansiderate  in  regard  to  the  wants  and  iofirmities  of  manldnd ) 
in  short,  that  he  was  somewhat  likea  god,  and  not  always  a  demon. 
,The  following,  however,  is  the  only  instance  I  met  wiA  in  such 
writings  of  the  commentators,  as  came  under  my  inspeotion,  that 
appears  like  an  apprehension  of  occasioning  his  displeaaure,  by 
painting  him  in  these  diabolical  colours,  in  which  the  comments  here 
given,  and  many  more  of  a  like  nature,  too  clearly  exhibit  him. 

*  That  the  Demon  wishes  for  what  he  professes,  it  not  alwavs  aii4 
in  aU  things  true ;  but,  although  be  does  not  always  wish  what  he 
intimates  to  he  his  wish,  he  is  by  nd  means  contandnated  with  the 
vice  of  hypocrisy.* 

With  less  reason,  certainly,  than  the  last^uoted  writer,  a  com- 
mentator of  great  authority  thtw  speaks  of  the  Demoness  ^  observe 
she  is  still  considered  to  be  a  part  of  the  Godhead,  and  believed  to 
be  of  equal  power  with  her  husband,  being  so  de^ribed  by  this  very 
eommenlalor  in  other  parts  of  his  writings. 

'The  Demoness  became  the  greatest  transgressor,  murderer,  thief, 
and  blasphemer,  that  ever  was;  for  she,  being  made  a  sacrifice  for 
the  disobedience  of  the  whole  worM,  is  not  now  the  undefiled 
spouse  of  the  Donon,  but  a  sinner  convicted,  and  as  a  thief  torn  to 
pieces  by  wild  beasts.* 

This,  however,  is  altogether  at  variance  with  what  other  com- 
mentators mention,  as  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Demoness  having 
been  in  expiation  of  the  sins  of  fovourites  only  3  but  the  dis- 
crepancy did  not  strike  me,  until  it  was  too  late  to  ask  my  inter- 
preter for  an  explanation.    He  had  already  quitted  Proem. 

One  of  the  instructors  of  youth  thus  addresses  the  rising 
generation: 

*  My  dearest  children,  you  are  of  your  father,  the  opposing  Sphrit, 
and  bis  lusts  you  will  do.  Your  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  the 
Demon;   your  heart  is  an  habitation  of  opposing  spirits.    Think 
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hW  much  at  life  you  have  aheady  east  tLyray,  in  die  practice 
of  obduracy.  Oh!  why  tilitta  gcie^  tlie  heart  of  yfMir  iMOt 
Mistress  ?  (naming  the  jOemooeas.)  My  dear  child,  ikthy  heart 
lii^tate  terror.  Xlie  Demon  k  aB^ry  vith  yoaeaery  dif^;  'his 
bow  is  bent>  his  nn-ows  are  pointed  against  thee — hh  ormtnrea  are 
every  one  ready  to  devour  thee,— gladly  would  his  uiinisteritig 
(or  obedient)  servaQls  sheath  their  ftamhig  swords  in  thy  bowek. 
With  eartiestiaess  op)wsing  (or  disobedient)  spirit*  solicit  th^ 
]>emon*3  permission  to  drag  thee  to  hell :  curied  art  thou  in  thy 
gifts.  In  thy  privileges,  in  thy  labours,  in  thy  food,  in  thy  raioE^eut^ 
in  thy  basket,  and  in  thy  store.  Hell  fire  beneath  is  moved  to 
meet  thee  at  thy  conitng :  damned  angels  in  cruel  dt^ri^ion  stsajsi 
ready  to  ask  thec^  "  Art  thou  also  become  oae  of  nsV*  The 
Demoness  hajs  besou^lit  you  1  Why  tread  on  my  lacerated  boweli, 
and  make  me  your  stumbling-block  into  deeper  damnation  }  Un- 
fortunale  children  !  To  be  objects  of  destruction  to  obedient  and 
disobedient  spirits,  to  good  and  to  bad  alike,' 

"  The  seeds  of  terror  are  here  implanted  in  the  infant  mind,  no 
doubt,  with  the  view  of  rendering  the  stiperstitious  fea^s  of  the 
future  man  subservient  to  prit^stly  views. 

The  foUowiug  extract  is  somewhat  of  a  contradictory  nature  ; 

'  The  child  of  the  DemoUt  in  the  power  of  his  grace,  (that  \$  to 
say,  a  favourite,)  doth  perform  every  duty  30  well,  ttiat  to  ask 
pardon  for  failing,  eiiher  in  matter  or  manner,  is  sin*  It  is  con- 
tempt to  pray  for  forgive  r  jess  after  converse  ion  ;  and,  if  a  fevourite 
does  at  any  time  tail^  he  can,  by  the  power  of  his  favouritiani; 
carry  his  sin  to  the  Demon,  and  say^  ''  Here  I  had  it^  and  here  I' 
leave  it/"  v    .-'"^if  .    ^^'i*-' 

It  appears,  that,  in  the  times  of  some  of  these  their  favourite 
commentators^  it  was  usual  to  offer  up  human  .^lacriiices  to  their. 
Deity  :  but  such  horrible  immolations  have  happily  been  put  a  stop 
to  by  the  civil  power  ^  and,  since  that  period,  the  priesthood  are 
able  only  to  persecute  any  man  who  !>pposes  their  opittiotis,  by 
intrigue^  or  by  the  operation  of  certain  spiritual  laws  still  in  exiS' 
tence^  by  fabricating  and  prosecuting  him  for  some  offence  agair^t 
the  civil  laws, — which ,  though  less  bloody  than  those  which 
consigned  disbelievers  to  the  flames,  often  prove  as  effieetual,  in  the' 
martyrdom  of  his  reputiitionj  and  the  perplexing  pe nifties  to 
which  they  subject  liim,  as  if  they  directly  affected  his  life.  That 
human  sacrifices  must  have  been  believed  to  be  nvost  gratelbt 
to  the  Demon,  will  be  evident,  not  only  by  the  extmcts  from  the 
approved  worka  of  the  commentators  already  givenj  but  by  those 
wluch  follow : 

<  The  Demon  ohooses  to  ]ntch  upon  men  to  do  the  most  esecralfle 
deeds,  and  does  not  negatively  withhold  from  the  widced  his  gnu5e 
whiek  alone  can  restrain  them  from  evil,  but  occaiioniiUy  puts 
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ilb&m  into'  dKUttwIilnecii  df  teiopfafion,  such  ta  shidl  (cause  {he 
'P«r«o«i  «^tetiiptcd>  tcy  ta^  a^kte  firofth  the  path  of  doty,  to  commit 
^nUnuicy,  -aad  involve  both  themsdve^  atid  others  m  all  its 
fonitqiiiiicinfl  * 

r  Hie  Demon  here,  as  in  some  previous  extracts,  is  re{Nresciite4  as 
fte  actual  tempter  and  promoter  of  evU,  and  actuallT>  aa  pay  intei?- 
prbter  adknitt^d,  with  a  view  to  his  owti  uatincation^  in  the 
itiffefingy'  to  wbich  frail  mortals  thereby  become  subjected-  The 
ionenriit^  rhapsody  depicting  his  supposed  exultation  in  ^e  suf- 
ftrhigs  of^hi^  ^vife,  (ob^ervLi  his  dearly  beloved  vife^)  exhifaii^ 
ibe  notions  ent^fained  of  )m  character  for  cruelty  in  strikioA^ 
eolburs: 

. '  'The  t)emon«  when  the  time  was  come  thai  .the  Demonesa  should 

Iuffer,  did,  as  it  were,  say — Oh  !  all  you  torments  of  my  iaeensejA 
ustice,  now  swell  as  high  as  heaven^  and  go  over  her  soul  aad 
body — sink  her  to  the  bottom — let  her  jgo  into  the  bottofii)es8 
abyss !  Come  afi  ye  storms  fhat  I  have  reserved  for  thia  (U^  ^ 
wilith^-^^eat  upon  her !  Go,  Justice,  put  her  on  the  rack-rrtocmant 
her  in  every  part,  tiU  all  her  bones  be  out  of  joint,  and  the  hea^ 
within  her  be  melted  Hke  wax  ha  the  midst  of  her  bowds,*  8tc.  8^c. 

.  This  picture  of  the  cruelty  of  him  whom  these  fimaties  look  up  to 
aa  the  Msdser  uid  Preserver  of  all  things,  is,  perliaps,  intended  to 
depict  that  horrible  feeling  thmt  has  been  known  in  Burope  to 
Induce  monsters  in  humait  shape  to  inflict  wounds  in  the 
public  streets  on  unoffending  and  uncooscious  women;  or  to 
epjoy  human  sufferings  at  a  public  execution.  It  is,  however,  out- 
done by  their  description  of  the  feelings  of  the  blest,  among  rbor- 
t^s,  whom  theyrepre^nt  as  exulting  in  tl^irown  hea^tade,.iii 
consequence  of  the  sufferings  amoi^g  the  damned  of  thoae  wha  wtce 
theit  nearest  and  dearest  connexions  on  earth. 

'  No  pity  shall  be  shown  to  them  (the  rejected)  from  their 
nearest  and  dearest  relations.  The-  favourite  wife  shall  applaud 
the  justice  of  the  Judge,  in  the  condemnation  of  her  rejected  husband. 
The  favourite  husband  shall  say,  '  Be  ii  sq  T  to  the  condemnation 
of  her  who  ]ay  in  his  bosom.  The  fiivourite  parents  shall  triumph 
at  the  passing  of  the  senleace  against  their  tender,  but  rejected 
child )  and  the  faVjMirite  child  sba£C  in  his  heart,  approve  the  dam- 
nation of  has  r€gected  parents~*tbe  &th^  who  begat  him,  and  tl)e 
nM^Ch^  who  bore  him,  who  ourtuied  hhn,  and  for  many  anxious 
daja  and  nighte  smoolhed  bis  pillow,  guarded  him  from  every  pass- 
it^  ill,  and.  procured  for  him  every  possible  gratification,  with 
anxious  forethought  and  tender  care  of  his  well-being.' 

I  might  continue  these  extracts  to  a  voluminous  extent,  but  you 
have  here  enough  to  enable  you  properly  to  appreciate  the  pretended 
religion  of  one  of  the  most  diabolical  sects  of  AoMitica  that  ever  en- 
cumbered the  earth  -,  and  more  than  enough,  I  fear,  not  oolj  to 
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create  your  disgast,  but  to  excite  a  disbelief  of  the  existence  of 
auch  a  class  of  horrible  wretches^  as  the  believers  in  sudi  doctrines 
must  necessarily  show  theoi^elv^  ,tQ  be  in  their  intercourse  with 
their  fcl]ow-men>  and  in  all  tfie  charities  of  social  life. 

Since  my  return  to  Calculta^  I  have  shown  niy  extracts  to  seve- 
ral of  the  *  wise  men  of  the  East/  and  have  be^n  not  &  little  startled 
at  the  assuranre  of  some  of  these  sages,  that  the  wliole  of  the  doc- 
trines I  have  taken  the  pains  to  collate,  are  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  modiiied  species  of  Chris tianiry !  That  every  text  1  have 
cjuoted,  md  much  more  of  the  Siamc  nature,  is  to  be  found  in,  or 
proved  from,  our  own  sacred  Scriptures  I  Credal  Jitdeus  JppeHa  ' 
One  gentleman  of  great  reading  and  memory,  unrf  who  was  consi- 
dered  as  of  some  authority  here,  until  he  suffered  a  defwil,  ai^er 
some  literary  castigation  in  the  field  of  Christian  theoiog:y,  by  the 
pen  of  one  Ram  Doss,  a  heathen — ^1  mean  Doctor  Tytlei*' — 
assured  me,  that  the  system  of  the  Devil-worshi|Ji)er$  of  Myelhad- 
shan,  like  every  oihef  system  of  Eastern  religion,  in  borrowed  from 
the  Christian  Scriptures,  and  is,  in  fai.'t,  nothing  more  than  a  modi** 
^e&  system  of  Utiitarianhm  ! 

The  I>octor  is  too  learned,  and  too  sweeping  rn  hm  concltisipns^ 
for  me  ;  and  I  have  in  vain  sought  here  for  satbtactory  information 
on  this  head.  You  know  the  enthua^m^m  of  my  character^  n^d  the 
exalted  notions  I  entert4iin  of  the  goodness,  as  well  r»s  greatness,  of 
jEiiovAn — the  veneration  in  which  1  hold  llie  precepts  of  his  mes- 
senger, Je8U8  Christ,  a  character  as  much  above  humanity  as  our 
notions  must  fall  short  of  the  attributes  of  his  Heavenly  Father. 
Those  divine  precepts,  which  could  have  had  no  other  than  a  divine 
origin,  to  be  interpreted  to  countenance,  in  the  most  remote  degree, 
the  principles  of  these  deluded  fanatics  !  Th^  thought  was  quite 
appalling  to  me,  and  set  me  at  once  to  a  caref^il  re-perusal  of  the 
Gospel,  chapter  by  chapter — ^without,  thank  God }  my  being  enabled, 
in  the  most  remote  inference,  to  find  aught  in  support  of  the  blas- 
phemous calumny. 

You,  however,  who  have  books  at  your  fingers'  ends,  which  we 
cannot  find  here,  and  to  whom,  I  know,,  all  subjects  are  familiar, 
wiU  inform  roe,  whether  the  doctrines  I  have  stated  are  supported 
by,  or  bear  any  afiinity  to^  those  of  a  prevailing,  and,  I  am  sorry  to 
\taru,  a  fashionable  sect  of  pretended  '  serious  Christians/  called 
'  Calvinists,*  or  'Evangelicals,' — the  tehns,  I  believe^  ^re  synony- 
mous.—Believe  me^  yours,  &c. 

D.F. 
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XvsmB  is  a  circumstance  not  to  be  forgotten  in  any  estimate  nf 
Oi^ieQtal  liteieatiire,  whick,  narrows  very  considerably  the  bounds  of 
sel^ion.tp  a  European  traiislator.  In  India,  female  cducntion  has 
iQlide  na  progress  : .  their  written  literalure  is  therefore  (as  in  ancient 
Rome-HEor  Greeoe  seems  to  hav  e  been  sotiiewhat  different)  Uitte 
unider  the  control  of  those  delicate  liytnjiathie^  ^vhich  are  its  guides, 
where  it  exinscts  to  meet  the  eye  of  the  gentler  seai*  Thi^  b  the 
case  with  re^rd  to  many  of  the  Tales  :  in  lyrical,  and  even  in  nar- 
rative poetry,  it  is  less  so^  thene  seein  to  have  been  calculated  for 
reqitatiQU  in  xnoetiogs  of  the  lower  classes,  where  the  females 
mlqg;le  with  less  restnunt^  and,  by  their  presence,  produce  an  atten- 
tion to  delicacy  and  good  feeling,  little  known  to  the  h  (trams  or 
detpofti  of  their  superiors*  One  or  two  pieces,  which  we  subjoin, 
are  selected  with  this  view,  and  are  translated  from  the  .specimens 
of  Hindoo  popular  poetry,  published  by  Major  Broughton.  Our 
translations  differ  somewhat  from  those  of  that  gentleman,  whose 
intention  was  chiefly  to  render  with  accuracy  the  various  trtdts  of 
manners,  or  allusioiis  of  mythology,  which  the  pieces  cotitiUned. 

TBn    OffAPLBf. 

,  Amid  a  garden's  bowers 
A  little  maiden  play *d. 
And  now  she  pluck*d  its  flowers. 
Now  round,  its  alleys  stray'd. 

A  cbaplet  now  of  roses, 
And  now  of  pitiks  she  wove  i 
And  now  its  band  she  closes 
Around  her  brows  of  love. 

Her  lover  stood  (winceal*d, — 
She  saw  with  sidelong  eye  -, 
Mid  thickets  nnreveai'd. 
He  fear'd  to  venture  nigh. 

The  laughing  damsel  sat 
Beside  a  prickly  thorn ; 
Her  chaplet  there  is  c*aught. 
Its  flowery  chains  are  torn. 

'  Alas !  my  flowers  are  tangled,* 
Aloud,  perplex'd,  she  said  -, 
'  My  garland,  lo  !  is  mangled. 
And  no  one  lends  me  aid.* 
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Her  lover  came  with  speed, 
fle  onr  the  aadden  smfl^ ; 
Tbe  ^arkuidrs  lontt  ^Mii  fteed, 
Aui  kive^s  irwetied  ite-irhie.  * 


TH16  kflLinCAt'DBlilS. 

The  flute  of  young  Krishna  ^was  heard  from  the  wood. 
When  the  lasses  at  evenk^were  milking  their  flock  : 

They  list^*d  awhile  by  their  pails  as  ihey 'Stood,  ' 
Then  off  ftom^beir  aom»  in  a  bevy  tbey  brelfe« 

And  down  in  a  band  to  the  wood  are  they  fled. 
Their  feet  skipping  swift  as  the  notes  of  the  flute : 

In  dances  and  music  ^he  evening  is.  sped. 
And  Krishna*s  soft  tongifte  not  a  mofeneat  is  mnte. 

Aad  he  fought  fiir  a  kiss,  and  at  times  it  was  won  -, 
And  at  tim«  in  the  tussle  he  met  a  defeat : 
.  Aii4«  pvl'0|4lie  milk  w«0  atltmesovertttrown; 

And  Ae  ttooa  mmis  o«  high  ere titey  thoogfafr  of  fetreat^ 

I  '     ..     (  

'  O  dame,  \eilt  thou  order  thy  son  to  be  quiet } 

At  our  milking  he  plagues  us  and  teases  us  still  -, 
Our  kerchiefs  are  tatter*d  and  spoird  with  his  riot. 

And  he  chases  and  ifigbcs  u»  our  ttUk-pails  t6  spill/ 

*  Go,  idlers !  your  pranks  and  pvrtences  I  know  ^ 
My  Krishna,  poor  lad,  is  too^kupleand  good: 

You  lead  him  away  where  he  cares  not  to  go. 
And  you  tiunble  my  palls  as  you  gad  in  the  wood.* 

Another  specimen  of  ItKlian  poetry  has  Mely  come  \inder  our 
observation,  remarkable  a^  otk^e  Ibr  ks  beauty  lund  propriety :  it  is 
the  inscriptk>n  on  a  little  enamdied  censor,  intended,  doubtless,  for 
diffusing  its  perfumes  through  the  boudoir  of  some  Oriental  beauty ; 
and  which  now  has  a  ph^inxUm drawing^ociw  (^  the  Oountess  of 
Leven*    The  inscription  is  n*  follows  t 

The  rose,  like  a  censer,  ^e  garden  perfumes. 
Delighting  with  fragran(5e  the  earth  ^nd  the  skies ; 

But  fiurer  than  rose-buds  fidelity  Uooms,  ' 
And  scents  more  delightM  Aomfriendship  arise. 

There  is  a  species  of  pbem  peculiar  to  India,  the  description  of 
which  we  may  give  in  the  words  of  Professor  Shakspeare,  the  lesu- 
cognq>her  of  the  language  a  1 1t  c^wista  <if  fdur  lines,  each  com- 
posed of  four  trochees ;  in  the  three  first,,  the  speaker,  a  female, 
appears  to  talk  of  her  loVer ;  but^  oh  the  question  being  put  by  a 
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fTiend,  applies  dM  whole  to  aom*  o<hcr  •b^  t  *h€ace  Ae  name 
Mookree,  or  Denial.*  A*  tianiihtiiv  of  aify  laf  ^ifese  Mookrees  is 
olmously  iropossiUe,  aaAe  point  •f^evtrj  mom  mifimn  depends  on 
the  grammatical  stroctare  of  the  language ;  but  we  have  attempted 
the  following  imitation  of  a  part  of  their  pecnliarities,  which,  as  it 
is  entirely  new  to  the  Eo^^sh  langnagej  we  hope  the  English 
reader  will  not  treat  too  severely: 

80  soft  a«d  meBow  swdl  his  neles^ 
I'lw aat  ibi>  ho«tiiB io'hetft ttitti  i^ging ; 

Around  the  room  his  music  floate. 
Like  silver  bells  to  fidries  ring^lg. 

He  oft  repeats  what  o^liers  sing. 

And  loves  the  rkber  note  to  vary  -, 
But  still  to  me  he  seems  to  cling — 

Tour  lover  ? — No,  my  bulfincb,  M«y /, 

As  we  find  that  we  have  8tiUfoom>  wesufc^ttcNher  Uttiepfece^ 
transhUed  fiom  the  poet  Wufee.  It  is  one  of  the  moet  popakr  of 
the  Indian  love-songs,  and  is  on  the  lips  of  every  I{indoostaiie^  who 
canread: 

BEAUTY. 

How  soon  i3  Beauty's  work  complete! 

A  glance  secures  a  slave  : 
When  Beaiity^s  Rgal  steps -they  meet, 

Hbw  faambly  bend  the  brave ! 

And  Beauty  deigns  no  look  but  one. 

One  makes  the  conquest  sure : 
Her  locks  outshine  the  lucid  dawa. 

And  bid  her  power  fEudure. 

How  trae  the  winiing  words  appear 
.  OnfieooCy'sltpsthatdWeU: 
Whehi  BeMty's  Yoioe  enckants  the  ear. 
No  wisdom  breaks  the  speM. 

Alas !  my  beating  heart  i»  lost^ 
^      As  I  on  JkiuUy  g^ze : 
Amid  a  s^  of  passious  tost» 
I  follow  all  her  ways» 

We  ought  to  mention  that  fhis  is  translate4  almost  Uterativg^ 


Tum  put-woaasumBB,  oa  oonaB« 

Sofi' blew  the  Malabaric  breeze> 
Li^t  sweeping  o*^  the  evening  i 
£1^  gentle  star  behekl  its  ray 
Reflected  in  the  tranquil  bay  5 
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Asd  biiMad  dMBSy  fnim  Zndiftii  ^0t^ 

Tlurough  Aatemard  tices  ara^r  vasakot : 

Wh0ibU|i.ib0MkQd  iNiy's  raaetft 

A  glidii^flfaip  ¥n8  seen  to  fvess  i  * 

The  suBB  aadifaiafl  of  ttiHijr  aBea . 

Had  bleack'd  Wff  aaHs*  irfuteoiiiapyt;  - 

For  many  a  dimate  ahe  liaa  'vkm^i, ' 

And  many  asikai  eceait  i^biigk*d| 

And  liiany  a  mgnlh  ^d^ne^^-^aleoe*^ 

'TwixtakyaiidoocaB  fllie  baa  gone  f  . 

H«r  lAdian  eirew  baa  «oen  thfi  fefitis 

That  hawft  die.darken'd  Cape  of  6«onii8,  f 

And  heard  the  ghastly  breakers  roar. 

That  wash  Mozambique's  rooky  shore : 

Their  ship  has  pass'd,  with  British  guide,  ^ 

Along  fh*  At](antic*a  boundless  tide : 

And  now,  returned,  they  joy  to  lave 

Again  their  course  in  Indiaji  wave. 

The  land-lock*d  inlet  now  they  keep. 

Their  plun^ng  anchor  seeks  the  deep ; 

Released  fwm  tofl,  their  dangers  o*er. 

Each  Indian  saiJdr  seeks  the  shore ; 

And  aieb,  befbre  hb  idoVs  shrine, 

Returm  his  thanks  for  bdp  divine^— 

*  To  an  iDbibMaat  of  British  India,  tew  spectacles  are  more  inter- 
esting than  the  latufn  fr^ai  Eariand  of  a  smn  manned  b^  the  Indian 
Natives,  who,  under  good  British  oncers,  make  most  efficient  seutien. 
The  very  appearance  of  such  a  vessdi  is  singular,  with  her  sails  and 
cordage  bleached  to  whiteness  by  the  vicissitudes  of  a  long  voyage ;  while 
the  aspect  of  her  crew  is  still  more  so — ^who,  after  having  seea  the.  w5n- 
ders  of  the  great  sea,  and  the  manners  of  nations  as  strange  to  them  as 
Spain  was  to  the  first  Mexicans,  return  at  hist  to  their  homei^  awl  offer 
uanks  for  their  safety  at  (he  shrines  of  idols  of  wood  and  stone.  The 
accompanying  verses  are  supposed  to  be  the  Hymn  of  a  Worshiy;^per  of 
the  Fire,  or  Gnebre,  in  the  circumstances  mentioned. 

This  sect,  it  may  be  observed,  (well  known  to  the  readers  of  *  Lalla 
Rookh.O  claim  to  be  therepreseatatkes,  in  religious  opiidon,  of  tht  most 
ancient  Persians*  and  mt  in  India  generally  dteominattd  Parsee,  in 
distinction  to  the  ii^abitaBts  of  Persia^  who  are  called  Iranee.  tOhe 
Parsees  have  a  volume,  (of  which  a  translation  has  lately  been  published,) 
professing  to  be  as  ancient  as  some  of  the  sacred  books,  and  contapi- 
ing  fragmenU  of  the  works  of  several  of  thehr  prophets,  of  Whom 
Zoroaster  (or  Zerdusht)  was  the  last.  Mr.  Henry  Martyn  saw  Ib^  hiiirh 
priest,  when  at  Boiabay^  and  mentions  his  Iketmry  quatifications  smh 
respect.  .... 

t  Whan  at  the  Cape,  we  purchased  a  volume  once  belonging  to  one  of 
the  exiles  of  the  Frenck Revolution,  which  is  thus  inscribed:  '  Numero 

de  la  Biblioth^/ae  du  Philosophe  B.  de  la  Motte,  D.  D.  au  Cap  de 

toutesksTourmentes,aliaB  ''Cabo  dostodosTormentosr  HelasI  yan 
17M. 
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For  lielp  flhriiie  tliat  lewid  liift  ifttf 
Agm  to  icadi  his  nativetey : 
Mohamraed)  Vishiiao,  ZerdiUht,  all 
May  hear  their  kneelkig  votiuiei  call. 
See,  yonder  Gpebm  fat  retivM 
Wbere  gleam  ills  own  aneeettal  firei> 
And  bemis  before  an  altar  low, 
Whosemystic  flaovK  etertud glom 
In  wild  dm>ikm  koeebngitheBe, 
The  gra^efol  votaryipoore  bi».pray«r;  ^ 
And  tbiM  hifl  kmdliBfi^  tbougbta  Mpirt,  > 
To  ^le  the  itwfiil  ^Qod  ^  Five/ 

THB    GUIBMB-'b    HYMK. 

Lo !  kneeling  again  at  the  fitoe  of  my  sired, 
I  bow  to  the  God  whom  their  fathers  adored ; ' 

Amid  its  bright  altar  it  never  expires. 

It  lives  on  the  sea,  and  on  earth  it  is  Lptd. 

Through  all  the  wide  i^ores  where  my  absence  hfis  gone. 
Its  power  and  its  splendour  my  footsteps  ba^^e^f  een ; 

Or  ruling  in  terror. Us  greatD^  was  sbg^i^j 
Or  aiding  the  gladness  and  wealth  of  the  sc^^. 

By  isles  of  the  savage  I  kaeerd  t»4iiy  gleans,  *     ^ 
Beheld  in  the  night  by  our  wave-shaken  bark, 

.  And  witness 'd  thee  bkhs  witli  thy  Ijeat  aiid  thy  beam,      .     • 
The  lands  vt^here  mankind  as  thtiir  nudaight  ore  dark,  , 

Mid  oeeao'^  dim  channels,  where  shoal?  He  unseen, 

And  rocTcs  are  cfinceal'd  till  they  cm"?.!!  on  the  wreek|^^  i 
Tliy  li^ht  was  our  beacon  j  fiir  Uail'd  was  its  &iiee%,t  i 

To  seamen  a  sun,  though  on  laud  but  a  speck*  i^  ^  ,.  - 
I  saw  thy  lierce  ray  shooting  upward  al  night,        **<  •  • 

Where  towers  ihe  volmno  oer  Seas  of  the  W'^^stj*^ 
Its  glare  br.JUght  the  foam  of  the  breakers  to  li^ht, ,. 

And  shone  on  the  ^storm-bird  that  rockd  on  their  erest. 

1  saw  tbee  in  power  rollirg  widely  thy  fires. 

O'er  citicH  that  ahriveli'd  and  cr4ok*d  in  thy  beam^ 

Thy  teoeb  rote  in  sport  tipen  tnhrets  and  spires. 
And  msh^d  over  streets  with  the  roar  of  a  stream. 

,  I\e  seen  thee  ascend  o'er  the  funeral  i^vev  ^ 

Where  moarnerB  at  ere  did  the  lites  of  tiie  tocnbr  • 
And  thus  shall  thy  apkndours  triunapbant  aqitre, 
Over  earth  and  its  skies  at  the  hour  of  theur  doom. 


*  The  Hindoo  Natives  of  India  burn  their  4^*^  Mid  the  ceremony  is 
perfbrmed  eluefly  in  the  twilight. 
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Examination  of  the  Arguments  AGAiMSf  a.  Fbme  Pebm 
IN  India. 


Thkre  ia  nothing  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  India  to  ( 
the  forec  vdth  which  the  facts  and  argument  a  cantaiiied  ia  Ae 
preceding  article!*,  published  in  this  journal,  ou  the  udviDtogM  of  a 
free  press  generally,  tend  to  establish  the  expediency,  m«doin,  and 
juBtice  of  panting  a  l^g^l  toleration  to  the  most  anretteMfied 
freedom  of  opinion  in  that  country  as  well  as  in  all  othera.  The 
relations  between  the  Governors  and  governed,  may  be  very  di^ 
ferentj  without  impairing  the  salutary  inflnence  on  both,  wilh  which 
the  regimen  of  free  dtscu&^iion  is  pregnant.  In  India,  aa  in 
England,  corruption  and  imbecility  shrink  from  exposure ;  int^^griljr 
defies  the  shafts  of  slander ;  talent  laughs  at  the  attaeka  6i  pve- 
aumptuoijsi  ignorance  ;  and  the  true  characters  of  men  alKl  mctt'^  • 
8ures  7jid^  be  ascertained  long  before  such  knowledge  '  coM  be 
of  no  other  Ui!<e  than  to  '  point  a  moral/  and  deform  tfaepa|pf«  of 
history  with  fact^  that  dishonour  human  nature.  A^  a^,Sttb«tiliile 
fbr  the  control  of  a  local  press,  that  of  England  would  be  liltfe 
more  effieacious  than  the  voice  of  history,  w^asting  the  sweetness 
of  its  commend atf on s,  and  the  bitterness  of  its  reproofs,  on  mea 
whom  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  will  be  able  to  deflect  from  the 
courses  they  are  severally  pursuing.  The  people  of  England  are  so 
distant,  and  so  pre-occupied  with  nearer  and  dearer  interests,  that 
their  judgments  on  the  aifairs  of  Lndta  come  like  tbe  dii^paf^ionate 
hut  po we rkss  judgments  of  posterity.  "    ^/    ', 

It  may,  indeed,  Ijc  saidj  that  the  co-e.vistcnee  of  a  free  press  with 
the  absolute  forms  utider  which  the  Government  of  India  k  ad-  \ 
ministered^  would  present  something  anonialoua  and  unprecedented i 
that,  in  England,  as  a  free  press  has  been  the  result,  so  it  is  :be 
Tieces!?ary  concomitant  of  other  inHtitutii>os  fur  the.  protection  of . 
liberty,  since  an  appeal  to  the  public  is  an  appeal  to  tho^e  who  hf 
their  influence  and  votes  elect  the  persons  who  con.^titute  by  far  ih^ 
most  powerful  member  of  our  tripartite  Government ;  whereas » in 
India,  where  the  mass  of  the  popuJation  are  subject  to  a  handful  of  . 
foreigners  who  occupy  every  oil  ice  of  trust  and  {H^wer^  an  ap}>eal 
to  the  public  would  cither  be  an  ajipcal  to  the  Natives  who  do  aot 
possess  any  recognised  means,  direct  or  indirect ,  of  iutitiencing  the 
determinations  of  Go\ernment,  and  who,  though  they  are  raiher, 
excluded  from  offices  for  incapacity  than  by  exclusion  incapacitated^ 
might  urge  very  ineon\enient  and  dangerous  pretensions  to  eman- 
cipation from  their  various  disabilities,  or  to  the  European  servants 
of  Government,  who  are  charged  with  the  execution  of  measures 
respecting  the  adoption  of  which  they  have  no  deliberative  voice. 
To  thetc  plans jble  apologies  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  Cpvernmei^i 
of  iodia  is  despotic  in  form  unlf,  being  compelled  to  render  a 
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mimite  account  of  an  its  proceedings  to  the  Court  of  Directors^  and 
to  receive^  through  them,  and  in  their  name,  the  orders  of  the 
President  of  the  ]foard  of  Control  -,  being  also  Uable  to  theanimad* 
versions  of  either  House  of  Parliament,  and  to  the  unreserved  dis- 
cussions  o(  their  conduct  by  the  periodical  press.  If  there  is  no 
free  press  in  India,  therefore,  it  is  not  because  the  Crovernor-Ge- 
nenill  in  Council  is  armed  with  power  to  prevent  it,  but  because  the 
ParUament  ^f  England  will  not  allow  it^ — ^because  the  representa-' 
tives  of  those  who  are  ever  ready  to  confess  that  the  blessings  of  a 
free  press  aire  inestimable,  deliberately  renounce  the  assistance 
of  that  invaluable  instrument  in  the  Government  of  a  distant 
dependency,  for  whose  welfare  they  are  most  deeply  responsibly ! 
It  is  the  F^liament  of  England  who  refuse  to  apply  that  surest  . 
test,  not  merely  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  local  Government  is  ad-  ; 
ministered,  Imt  of  the  degree  in  which  its  institutions  are  adapted 
to  the  ehatact^  and  circumstances  of  the  people.  If  India  were 
reaHy  siAJect  to  an  arbitrary  Government,  the  introduction  of  a  free 
press  Would  be  hopeless  and  impracticable  ^  but,  so  long  as  its 
Government  is  in  the  hands  of  Englishmen  or  their  descend^ts* 
no  such  obstacle  can  be  assigned  as  the  cause  of  its  non-. . 
existence. 

Nor  would  the  co-existence  of  a  free  press,  with  the  divtfkm  of  tlie 
inhabitants  into  a  governing  and  subordinate  class,  he  «iioBMloaa' 
and  unprecedented.  It  does  now  exist  in  Amerioa  and  Ihd  West 
Indies,  where  the  inferior  classes  are  muclunare  depressed  by  adv«Me 
laws  and  manners  than  they  are  in  India.  As  aa  organ  for  the  ex«* 
jnression  of  the  opinions  of  the  Natives  and  more  benevoltiit  Binow 
peans,  it  would  greatly  tend  to  mature  the  intellectual  powers^  and 
ameliorate  the  general  condition  of  the  former,  though  it  could  not 
effect  any  sudden  improvement  of  their  character, 'nor  inspire  the 
idea  of  attempting,  nor  the  means  of  accomplishing  innovations  | 
whfle  the  very  manner  in  which  they  stated  Uieir  pretensions,  and 
advocated  their  claims,  would  afford  the  best  means  of  judging 
whedier  it  would  be  wise  to  concede  or  resist  them.  If  the  severu 
ordei*s  in  th^  state  are  so  balanced,  that  power  flows  in  the  channels 
which  it  would  naturally  scoop  for  itsdf,  a  free  press  will  not  dis- 
turb the  ammgement  j  but,  if  they  are  not,  it  will  gradually  and 
peaiceably  conduce  to  its  distribution  into  such  channels,  before  the 
violence  done  to  nature  has  occasioned  a  more  violent  description 
of  retaining  banks  and  opposing  mounds. 

It  is  true  that  the  duties  of  the  servants  of  Gov^aBnent  are  wu*^ 
nisterial  >  but  the  implicit  obedience  which  they  owe  k>  the  oidere  of 
Government,  according  to  their  several  dqMurtmeats  and  individnal 
places,  is  perfectly  compatible  with  the  freest  avowal  ef  their 
opinions  oh  the  measures  of  Government,  and  with  their  dem»ent 
ing  on  erroneous  policy,  whenever  they  bona  fide  bdieve  k-ie 
be  practised  or  projected.    In  veatui;iqg  on  such  appeals  to  piMtte 
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ofrinioD^  ft  man  wmj  cootribat^  to  reforms  in  mattera  of  legkUttion 
and  admibistration,  wliere  private  or  officiid  commiinicatiODs  would 
hate  been  treated  ^th  entire  disregard^  with  listless  indifference,  or 
with  insolent  contempt.  On  the  other  hand^  he  may  manifest 
symptoms  of  profbimd  ignonmce,  pre^timptinn  and  indLicTciian,  and 
thereby  enable  Governuient  and  all  the  wurld  to  appretkte  him 
more  justly  ^  but,  lA'bal^ver  other  imputations  may  be  grounded  on 
such  productions,  tbey  do  not  warrant  a  charge  of  uontumacy  or  in- 
suboidination,  far  less  of  treasonable  dissiuisfatition.  If,  indeed, 
cliarges  of  (constructive)  contumacy  or  insubordination  were  sup- 
ported by  references  to  i^oppoiied  liliels,  and  verdicts  on  such  cb^^ges 
were  fouoded  by  the  [>arly  preferring  them,  there  would  be  no  se- 
curity for  innocence,  and  no  restraint  on  abuse  of  authority,  except 
from  the  energy  of  the  press  itself.  In  England,  where  that  sovc 
rei^nest  remedy  is  pntctically  free,  notwithstanding  the  gratuitous 
suffering  occasionally  inflicted  at  the  caprice  of  tbe  Attorney-Genera! 
to  the  lime  beings  there  are  thousands  of  servants  of  Government, 
civil  and  military,  to  whom  the  pref^s^  is  as  easily  and  safely  ac^ea- 
siblej  as  to  the  most  jnde{}endent  country-gen tlemen,  some  of  whom 
do  openly,  others  anonymouslvj  review  the  proceedings  of  public 
functionaries,  of  whatever  rank  or  station,  not  only  without  any  in; 
convenience,  but  with  the  utmost  benefit  to  the  state.  To  debar  the 
whole  body  of  placemen  from  contributing  any  thing  but  assenta^ 
tions  and  praise  to  the  political  literature  of  the  day»  would  be  to 
degrade  and  corrupt  a  most  Important  part  of  the  sum  of  national 
virtue  and  inteUigence, 

There  is  another  description  of  Europeans  in  IncBa,  the  merdiants, 
wfab  are  dependent  on  Government^  no  otherwise  than  that  they 
an  liable  to  be  transported  to  England  without  trial !  That  is, 
Ftfliameot  takes  advantage  of  its  own  monstrotis  wrong,  and  telk 
XD«n  who  must  otherwise  be  eminently  qualified  by  their  knowledge^ 
expcrinice^  and  the  stake  they  hc^d  in  the  welfare  of  the  coontry,  to 
eater  intodiscosbionB  regarding  its  most  important  interests,  that 
tbey  are  disqn^ified  for  the  exercise  of  snob  patriotic  functions  by 
their  subjection  to  a  i^Msdes  of  slavery  from  which  their  AiiaUc 
feBow^snhJects  are  exempt !  The  doctrine  of  constructive  contempt 
heing  carried  to  so  hideous  an  extent,  ai  that  the  Govemor^Genenifl 
shall  have  power,- not  to  imprison  for  a  few  months,  but  to  arrest 
and  send  to  England  anv  Britisli^bom  subject  whom  he  may  adjudge 
to  be  the  author  of  a  ^bel,  it  is  plain  that  no  more  effectusu  step 
could  ihave  betft  taken  to  shut  «p  the  thoughts  and  cares  of  the 
Btitkthftx/i  of  the  conuoimity  within  the  circle  of  their  oWn  private 
aMrs,  and  to  toa'Pe  the  Qovemor-<}enei!al  the  tearful  responsibility 
of  oviginating  neaaures,  and  acting  on  orders  framed  hy  persons 
tenjtfaoosand  miks  distant,  with  no  otber  infinrmation  as  to  the  etr^ 
cuoastanoesy  interests,  and  temper  of  the  immense  and  heterogeneo^ 
popolatkm  to  be  a&cttd  bytfaem^  thloir  what  is  permittM  to  ptreo^ 
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lateibioagh  the  regular  chanods  of  official  commniikatioiL  Of 
toeh  a  ByBtem  of  government  it  may  be  safely  afiirmed,  that  *  il  iB 
Bot>  aoclit  cannot  come  to  good.*  The  Epicurean  stillness  thai  is 
now  BO  graieAil,  vrUi  some  day  be  broken  by  the  noise  of  comaio- 
tioDs  ivbixii  a  more  geoctom  poiicy  alaae  can  avert. 

The  objection  that  a  free  press  in  India  "Wonld  relax  the  bands  6i 
military  discipline^  is  so  contradicted  by  experience,  and  the  cdnftt- 
sion  between  difference  of  opinion  in  matters  unconnected  with  the 
prof^sional  obligations  of  the  parties  atid  actual  disobedience  of 
orders,  or  contempt  of  authority,  i^  so  gross,  that  tt  is  unworthy  of 
serious  examination.  A  more  plausible  apprehension,  however, 
nlay  be  suggested,  that  a  free  press  •would  make  mor*  apparent 
kud  sensible  that  preponderance  of  latent  power  ^hich  now  r^dides 
in  the  army ;  and  that,  without  injuring  discipline,  the  discussion  df 
military  interests  would  be  carried  on  with  so  much  animation  and 
appearance  Of  concert,  as  to  raise  the  tone  in  which  fkvours'from 
Oovcrmn^nt  might  be  solicited  more  than  was  perfectly  desirable 
taoA  convenient.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  a  free  pe^s  would 
incessantly  labour  to  hasten  the  arrival  of  the  day  'when  all  restraints 
on  Colonisation  shall  be  removed,  and  thereby  set  in  motion  that 
power  which  alone  can  fill  up  the  several  stages  of  society  in  those 
proportions  which  are  most  favourable  to  strength  ^nd  happiness. 
When  that  great  object  ife  attained,  every  other  blessiiig  win  fbflbw 
in  its  train  ;  the  germs  of  peace,  order,  and  security,  of  industry, 
arts,  and  knowledge,  will  be  ^tridely  diftised ;  intenial  tranqtriffity 
will  be  no  longer  dependent  on  the  precarious  fidelity  of  a  soldiery 
wfaateFe  SQ  little,  hi  cenunon  with  those  niulev  whose  caauaand, 
and  for  whose  benefit^  diey  hold  brood  India  in  snfcjeetioii.  Ncnr 
would  Calaitta  be  exposed  to  insult^  as  she  v9Bs  in  May,.1834» 
when  she  counted  the  handful  of  Christian  popidation  wiuun  ake 
omtld  arm  for  her  protection.  A  race  of  Native  Christian  seanwn 
of  BufCfwan,  aboriginal,  and  mixed  extractktfi,  ciqiable  of  support^ 
ipg  the  honour  of  the  British  flag,  wriU  be  created.  £ixtemd'8ectnity 
will  no  longer  be  exposed  to  the  chances  of  the  unequal  contest  be- 
t^ipeen  an  invading  Russian  force  of  great  mtmerical  strength*  con- 
sumaiiate  disciptine,  and  undoubted  attachment  to  its  leaders,  aodft 
defensite  array  so  scattered  over  an  immense  peninstda,  in  order 
Ibat  the  distrusted  population  may  be  every  where  overawed,  that 
oiil*pj»  of  adequate  strength  cannot  be  collected  wfaerij  they  are  re- 
quired^ nnaccustoroed  to  act  in  masses,  and  for  the  first  time  brought 
into  rontect  wtitfa  the  persevering  activity  and  conobination  of  Buro- 
pcam-wodefl  of  ^Afiarfture ;  whUe  we  are  bereft  of  all  reK)iiroes  in  the 
ttffi$6tioo>  cevratfe,  and  weakhof'the  inhabitants,  wherewith  to  meet 
and  rspel  Ihe  first*  advantages  the  invader  might  obtain.  Fmally, 
thai  dfeadfulabomiDatiDn,  &at  hkoody  rite,  with  the  conntvantoe  at 
wMebwe  liovc  so  long' tried  the  potieace  of  Heaven^  the  hwniagof 
HiBdoQwMims^woiddbeaboliifaed;  that  mixtutie  of  cowardice  and 
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indifference  to  humui  suflering,  to  which  its  continuance  must  be 
ascribed,  could  not  long  resist  the  ceaseless  appeals,  the  importunate 
err,  the  indignant  remonstrances^  of  a  free  press  ! 

It  is  as  the  precursor  of  Colonisation,  that  a  free  press  ift  ii¥lis- 
pensable  to  the  prtisperlly,  and  even  to  the  siilvation  of  lodia^  white 
jts  influence,  during  the  short  interval  by  which  its  estubUsUment 
might  precede  the  achievement  of  its  first  victory  over  inveterate 
prejudice  and  injustice^  could  not  but  be  beneficial.  The  period 
vhen  the  East  India  Company  must  surrender  aU  their  privileged 
is  not  far  distant  5  and  yet,  if  the  Company,  retaining  their  only 
valuable  possession — their  patronage,  would  ajE^ee  to  the  removal 
of  the  obstacles  to  Colonisation,  during  the  shtirt  unexpired  term  of 
their  last  charter,  it  would  be  most  unwise  aud  hazardous  to 
postpone  such  removal  until  the  expiration  of  the  charter.  Every 
day  increases  the  tenuity  of  the  bands  by  which  we  hold  India,  and 
ditninishes  the  sources  of  disunion  among  its  immense  population. 
Why  then  should  the  Company  refuse  their  consent  to  an  im- 
mediate recurrence  to  Colonisation  ?  Formerly  they  resisted  that 
remedial  measure  from  a  conviction  that  to  acquiesce  in  it  would 
he  virtually  to  si^i  their  own  death- wairant ;  and,  if  the  cup  of 
Colonisation  had  been  offered  to  them  on  pain  of  extinction,  if  that 
'damning  choice'  had  been  ibrced  vqfqu  thenoi^  tA^  wq^^l^^^ 
exclaimed  ;  \;^,^„  "  ;'^  ,^.,  ^^  ^  M'ln'.ii*  •*•  km. 

*  To  drink  or  die  '.--^Ob,  fraud  I  Oh,  tpecioufil  lie  l 
Delotive  clu>ioe  I  lor,  ^T  we  dtink^  we  die!' 

But  that  ground  of  resistance  is  cut  from  under  them.  By  con- 
senthig,  they  will  not  die  an  hour  sooner^  nor  will  their  refusal 
prottact  their  existence  an  hour  beyond  thai  which  is  already  on 
Ae  "wing,  bearing  the  sentence  of  their  dissolution. 

This  question  could  never  have  been  satisfactorily  discussed  and 
exhausted,  if  ve  had  not  been  challenged  to  examine  theargwotots. 
by  which  the  Government  of  India  justified  to  itself  the  measure 
by  which  it  had  trodden  out  the  last  spark  of  liberty  iu  the  local 
lurega.  'It  must  be  quite  unnecessary/  says  the  organ  of  the 
Bcongal  Oofemment,/  to  disclaim  any  wish  to  couceal  the  real  cba- 
ractor  of  the  measures  of  Qovernment,  or  even  their  most  secngt 
apringSf  from  the  knowledge  of  those  controlling  authorities  tb| 
which  the  law  has  anbjected  it,  or  of  the  great  body  of  our  cauntr^- ^ 
men,  whom  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution^  and  the  practice  of  the[ 
Oovtrniuent  at  home,  have  rendered  the  ultimate  judges  of  the, 
conduct  of  every  public  functionary.  No  mie  entertains  a  more' 
unfeigned  deference  for  the  constitutional  control  of  ;>fi6Ztc  opinion, 
than  the  Governor-General;,  or  is  more  solicitous  to  hf^vii  every 
public  measore,  in  which  he  has  been  engyged^  sUfbm^tted  tp  ti^ 
tribunal,  which,  in  the  end^  will  aZti^o^  do  juatice  touprigbiiutoii* 
tiona  and  honest  endeavours  in  the  puUic  aerviee*    Widi  equal 
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readiness  does  he  acknowledge  tbe  utUUjf  of  itu»  species  of  controI> 
in  rendering  public  men  circumspept  in  tbe  performaooe  of  their 
duties,  and  checking  every  propensity  to  almse  the  power,  in- 
fluence, and  authority  derived  from  public  station.  But  ^  he 
protests  against  the  assumption  of  this  right  of  control  over 
the  Government  and  its  officers,  by  a  community  constituted 
like  the  European  Society  of  India.  He  denies  tbe  existence  of 
silch  a  right  in  that  body,  and  he  mountains  that  it  never  can  be 
exercbed  with  efficiency  for  the  professed  purpose^  or.  with,  wj 
otber  consequence  than  weakening  the  just  anp  n£C£89ARy  au-* 
MoiiiTY  of  Government,  and  introducing  the  worst  spirit  of  party 
airimosity  and  violence  into  this  limited  societYj,  through  the 
agency  oif  a  licentious  Press.  The  latter  result  bas  already  l>een 
(produced  in  a  considerable  degree  -,  and,  if  the  former  is  not  yetper^ 
cepHble  as  injuriously  affecting  public  measures,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  perpetual  assaults  on  the  character  and  respeq- 
tabOity  of  Government,  cofitemptible  as  they  frequently  are,,  are  not 
emulated  to  shake  greatly  that  salutary  confidence  In  its  mstice 
and  integrity,  uid  that  habitual  deference  for  its  authority  and  judg- 
ment, w^ich,  with  advertence  to  the  anomalous  structure  m  our 
^wer  in  this  country,  it  is  so  essential  to  preserve  unimpairei^. 
The  inherent  force  of  Government  would  probably  always  enable 
it  to  carry  measures,  in  support  of  which  it  should  dioose  to  ptU 
out  its  strength  against  any  opposition  -,  but  it  is  needless  to  dwell 
on  the  multiplied  iU  ejects  which  would  resiilt  from  a  state  of 
things  requiring  the  ungracious  substitutbn  of  simple  force,  for 
that  powerful  and  persuasive  influence  which  ihe  name  oC  Govevn- 
ment  has  hitherto  carried  with  it  Yet  either  this  must  be  the  re^ 
suit  of  a  system,  which  will  in  time,  make  every, public.measure  a 
point  of  contest  between  authority  and  resistance,  or  tbe  Govern- 
ment must  be  content  to  relinquish  that  power  which  it  holds,  and 
which  it  bas  exercised  exemplarily  for  the  public  good,  into  the 
hands  of  an  iokorant  and  mischievous  paction.  * 

.  The  Governor-General  protests  against  the  ex.pediency  of  gnmc^ 
ing  to  the  European  Society,  of  India,  a  right  to  «Mrciie  sufifea 
control  over  the  measures  of  Government  as  is  impUed  m  the  osm** 
ments  of  the  periodical  press,  because  it  never  o^n  be-e^fmrited-miih 
efficiency  for  the  professed  purpose,  notwiibstanding.thail  he  aacinbcs 
to  it  the  superabundant  power  «f  weakening  tktjust  amd  neee$smty 
authority  of  Ooverument,  and  even  reducing  Goveraoittii  tm  Ikm 
necessity  of  choosing  between  carrying  every  measure  hj^  maim, 
force,  and  surrendering  the  administration  inta  tbe  hands  of  IIm 

*  Statement  of  Facts  relative  tp  the  removal  from  India  of  Mr. 
Baekinjfham,  in  a  Pamphlet  printed  at  the  Government  Press  of  Cal- 
cutta^ iM  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Adain^  the  Acting  Govemor*Oeneral, 
a&dMthMrdftheocfdhidedre;  T 
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nonint  and  mischievouB  conductors  of  thU  (intfficifnt)^  uiesa ! 

be  great  body  of  our  countrymen  are  i«pre$emed  ad  fit  to  oe  the 
ultimate  judges  of  the  conduct  of  every  |iublic  fuoctioiiery,  and  to 
constitute  an  enlightened^  just,  and  generous  tribunal,  from  whkh 
there  need  be  and  can  be  no  appeaL  On  the  other  hand,  fhal  por- 
tion of  our  countrymen  which  is  formed  by  annual  swnrnis  from 
the  colleges  of  Hertford  und  Addisconabe,  nnd  other  semloftries  of 
learning,  by  emigrations  from  every  widk  in  Jift^  with  the  addition 
of  a  amall  number  born  in  the  country,  some  of  them  of  inL^ed 
bloodj  bat  of  nnmixed  principles,  is  held  to  be  transmuted  into  a 
ma^B  of  ignorance  and  vice.  How  are  we  to  account  for  this  ex- 
tmordinary  difference  between  two  bodies  of  men,  who^  according  to 
kll  ordinary  experience,  onght  to  be  identified  in  mohil  and  inlel- 
lectnal  character  ?  Does  error  exert  the  same  supremacy  orer  the 
minds  of  Englishmen  in  India,  that  is  justly  ascribed  to  truth  in 
England  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  air  of  tndia  tti  give  to  a  bad 
cause  those  resources  for  its  advocuscs,  and  to  a,  bad  man  those 
gifts  of  persuasi^'c  eloquence,  which  have  hitherto  been  supposed 
the  exclusive  attributes  of  a  good  cause  and  good  man  ?  Or  is  there 
a  Itsi  proportion  of  the  European  community  biassed  by  interested 
consideration^!  to  think  and  speak  favourably  of  all  the  measures  of 
Government?  It  is  so  obvious  that  these  questions  nmst  be  aa- 
awered  in  the  negative,  that  we  cannot  but  suspect  that  this  readiness 
to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pre>s  of  England,  and  to 
deny  that  of  India,  proceedi^  from  a  ktiowlt^lge  of  the  many  causes 
-which  di '^qualify  the  former  from  cxcrci.^ing  any  active  control  oVer 
the  measures  of  a  Goveruor-Generul,  0nd  which  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  penetrating  into  '  their  most  secret  springs/  Those 
"who  have  been  expOi^ed  in  higli  Btations  within  the  point-blank 
range  of  the  press  of  England,  have  trcfiuently  betrayed  as  morbid 
a  fiensibiltty  to  newspaper  discussion,  and  as  confuted  hu  appre- 
hension of  ltd  tendency,  as  vrefind  in  Mr.  Adam's  pafnphlet  respect- 
ing its  effects  ib  India.  Thus  Mr.  Justice  AUybone  said,  that,  '  if 
once  we  corae  to  impeach  the  Government  by  way  of  argument.  It 
is  the  argument  that  makes  the  Government,  or  not  the  Govern- 
mtnt  r  an4  thevefore.  he  kid  down  the  position, '  ihitt  no  pritate  man 
ont  taloB  upoB  him  tn  write  eonceming  the  Oovemflaent  at  all/  amd 
Indeed,  few  will  trouble  tbemadres  to  write  or  read  any  thing  ocm- 
eemiag^  GovenrnMOt  which  permits  only  one  aide  of  every  quieatf  on 
to  be  humd.  Lord  Holt'said,  >  If  men  ahmiki  not  be  called  to  ae- 
eount  iar  poateasiog  the  people  witii  an  ill  opinion  of  the  Goveni- 
menty  no  Chifccnmenl  can  subsist/  Dr.  Johnson  aald,  'If  every 
Bumniirer  at  Qofermnent  naay  diffuse  discontent,  there  can  be  no 
peace.*  But  not  even  Juatice  Allybone,  nor  Dr.  Johnson,  ventured 
to  propose  that  the  fate  of  persons  accused  of  murmuring  at  Go^ 
vernment  should  be  determined  by  the  accuser  himself,  and  not  by 
a  jury.  No  man,  however,  intoxicated  by  power,  or  abject  by  de* 
pendence^  or  bigoted  by  prejudices^  has  dared  to  suggest;  since 
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ttM  begbmiiig  bf  the  etghteent}!  century,  ^at  the  judt  «na  necess^ 
tiiitlioi^  dC  €k)V«ttiliietit  veqeHred,  th&t  iS^t^rttment  HMf  ftbotild'  to 
th^  vole^jtt^  df  the  Yididli^  atid  YeMotml^efito?  o^tlie  grminds  ^ti 
vMA  it  B^leeM  Ibr  pdtil^toieiit  Che  vi^ims  ^<mi  H  diarged  wiSi 
imUiililii^0pH)i(Mitf'iMrfif)eh  tended  to  '  wenfeeriits  jiisrt  atod  necedsary 
aMtfaociey/'     •  '■  •  '"       .'•••♦'• 

Hut  party  aiiirnosUy  ADd  violence  aa.  inseparable  from  Cbe  db- 
ciissions  of  the  subjects  of  ev  firee  Goverament^  is  undeniabl?  j  but 
Tvbat  preteDce  i^  there  f*ir  asaertingjbat  a  free  press  would  intrQ* 
duLC  1(3  ^  worst  spirit*  among  thelBuropeau  commiuutjr  of  India? 
I*arty  feeling  is  ibe  ^n^hA  attacbnient  wbich  prevaila  among  xc^ 
united  in  th^  pitriiuit  of  i%  common  ol^ect^  and  which  leacb  tkqn  Ui 
sfljcrific!e  individual  Eidvimtuges  for  the  sake  of  the  adyai^cem^  9^ 
the  cause  to  wliieli  ihty  have  pledged  their  ficleliUr.  The  Abuse  (^ 
i\\\\X  reeling  bcj^ers  an  uiidue  indulgence  to  the  mdt^  of  our  owu 
j^rty,  colli^c^tiiely  and  individually,  anduncandid  judgmenfjs  leapect- 
in^  the  just  claiuis  of  our  opponents ;  but  the  tendency  of  this  very 
eollisioTi  itt  to  establiiib  nnd  protect  the  inviolability  of,  such  institUr 
tiona  as  are  X)^i  c<a1oibted  to  render  innocence  safe  and  jiropertv 
secure,  and  to  facilitate  fo  each  individual  the  perforajiance  of  ail 
tliat  be  can  do  far  Uimfielf,  and  of  all  that  society  can  do  for  himr 
Wherever  siicb  monuments  of  civilisation  are  founds  th^y  comme- 
mojrate  the  couplets  of  adverse  parties^  tlve  martyrdom  a^d  th^ 
ultimate  triumph  of  virtii^ ;  but»  when  the.g^od  fight  has  liqg.pgo 
Ix^en  sycce^sfully  closer],  auch  dregs  of. bitter ness  as  canpot  be^ltOr 
gether  pureed  fraiu  huii^n  nature^  ai:e  coj^^p^ativelj'  harauess^ 
and  ^re  subject  to  the  cot^tini^a)  counteraction,  of  better  iofluieiiQS^* 
What  mischief  can  'pt^rty  animosity  *  Men  .do?  It  canqot^obap 
innocent  in^n  of  bl^  cbnractei;,  nor  cq^fiscate  his  propert}^  j^or  tear 
him  from  his  humc  and  transport  him  across  the  wide  oceai^i  No  • 
the^  are  the  prerogative^  of  the  power  that  is  to  stifle  every  muTr 
mur,  ai^  husni  party  discord  ii^to, silence^  It  is  by  tamely  submit- 
tj[ng  to  so  tyrannous,  and  shameful  a  yoke»  that  the  Briti^  inhabl-: 
tants,  of  India  .arp  invited  to  .p\irchfi$e'0uch.  deceitful  trap^uiUity  ! 

,  Th^^nl  )iwbiohDesuUed  frpm  the  iilctMi9>«pwiti  wUek  dislnMted 
the  Conneil  Bowd -during  the  odmmistniiioA  of  Warteo  HaMn^^ 
Mfa|i;OCGMi^n^  by  the  want.of  pawier  hi  the  GoFamor-Qenefeily'to 
oany  wMswias jon  Ms o^wnreaponaibility,  In'opfioailkMi  .tai a  ani^ 
Mjr  of  tjba  CowcU,^H«  ddect  which  WM  rctmadicd  ill  ifMw  JM* 
himf^\  of  o|ani9a<^illi  pfevaii  in  all  comieib^the  proipeot  o# 
a^ainable  powe?  eXiS/iptraiefi  those  ^bfferencefl,  ■qukhtUB  jeakxiiy; 
aiNl'«aflama0"h<i!3ti}ilyi  .hul>  ^n^enneitbrraeeideBl  n^rcomtMstioii 
can  ah^ke .tJhepoweFiof  Ube Ck>v«mM>*Geiitira]>  we-najr  rtfs^aaoMcf 
expeot  that  thf)  n^ea^ures  he  adopts^  and  thoseprdpoMd  by  >hia  'ool* 
lei^^iies,  will  HKseiirea  more  doidid  tonsidciiAloii ;  that'one  tonais'* 
tent  syaleitftof  internal  and  exienal  p<ritcy  will  bepunHiedisad 
that  the  views  of  the  President  atid  of  eadi  teember  <the  fiitfnier 
Oritntal  Herald,  fW.  18.  2  H 
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being  reeved  from  aH  fear  of  a  dindtnitdoD,  and  Uie  kttov  item  att 
hope  of  an  aoees9k>n>  of  power,)  will  be  fixed  on  tlie  awans  of 
sectiring  the  permanent  approbation  and  esteem  of  their  country* 
men.  Under  this  arrangement,  the  dissensions  that  free  diiousaion 
might  occasion,  would  be  proportioned  to  the  character  aad  suecesa. 
of  an  administration.  Under  an  able  and  popular  Governors- 
General,  their  sound  would  not  be  heard  amidst  the  cboros  of  ap- 
plause that  would  ascend  from  a  happy  community.  Under  one 
wh<^,  frDm  mediocrity  of  talents  and  infirmity  of  purpose,  ought 
never  to  have  been  invested  with  so  arduous  and  so  awfiifiy  respon- 
sible an  office,  the  causes  and  the  extent  of  the  general  dissatisfii^ 
tion,  would  be  made  known  to  England  by  the  clears  evidence  -, 
who  would  thereby  be  enabled  to  put  an  end  to  an  ignoble  or  a 
dangerous  career,  which  had  been  previously  checked  by  the  ani- 
madversions of  the  press.  And  surely  the  British  community  of 
India,  whose  welfare  and  saiety  are  involved  in  the  clunce  of  a 
Govemor-Generol,  have  a  right  to  demand  that  no  man  shall  be 
sent  to  preside  over  so  difficult  a  (government,  whose  reputation 
would  not  gain  manifestly  more  than  it  would  suffer  from  unlimited 
freedom  of  discussion. 

To  return  to  the  pamphlet.    Tlie  following  long  extract  could 
not  be  abridged  without  injury  to  a  very  important  question : 

'  It  is  said,  however,  by  the  advocaies  of  the  system,  that  a  Go- 
vernpient  will  acquire  strength  and  public  confidence  in  proportion 
as  its  measifres  are  publicly  and  fearlessly  canvassed,  and  that, 
v^Vb  it  has  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  it  may  court  public  scrutiny, 
not  marely  with  safety,  but  with  advantage  even,  to  itself.  This,  as 
a  general  position^  may  be  admitted  to  th£  vvll  extent  -,  but  the 
question  is,  where  and  by  whom  is  this  scrutiny  to  be  exercised  I 
That  the  Public,  as  His  called,  of  India  is  entitled  to  exercise  It,  or 
qualified  for  the  task,  will  scarcely  be  maintained  by  any  one  who 
has  considered  how  that  public  is  composed.  That  it  comprehends 
maai^  able  and  enlightened  men,  every  one  will  admit.  That  many 
of  them  are  eminently  qualified  to  afford  advice  and. information  to 
Govetmnecvti  on  all  topics  of  public  administration^  is  unpi^niabi^^  ; 
and  it  is  equally  so,  that  the  Government  has  never  been  buckwafd 
in  availing  itself  of  their  talents  and  information.  But  is  th^e  co^ 
leetive  hodf  therefore  qualified  to  represent  the  Public,  in  the  seqse- 
in  which  the  term  is  now  used,  ajod  to  exercise  a  controlling  power 
over  a  Government,  on  which  its  uembbrs  are  ai^l  more  or 
LESS  DIRECTLY  DEPENDENT  ?  Supposiug  such  a  local  control  to  be 
desirable  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  Indian  Governments, 
can  it  be  exercised  with  due  efficiency,  or  to  any  useful  purpose  of 
dieck,  by  men  over  whose  fortunes  and  prospects  the  Government 
necessarUy  and  legally  possesses  a  species  of  power  which  precludes 
^e  notion  of  a  constitutional  control  in  the  other  party  ?  The  right 
to  exercise  this  control  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  a  free  press. 
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fltemf  to  possess  as  Httle  foundation.  Let  us  oonsid^  for  amomeot^ 
for  whom  this  right  is  asserted.  The  European  community  in  India 
win  be  found  on  examination  to  be  composed,  1st,  Of  Officers,  civil 
or  military,  of  his  Majesty  and  the  Cmnpany :  2d,  Of  persons  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  pursuits,  residing  in  India  under  license  finuu 
the  Court  of  Directors,  liable  to  be  wididmwn  by  the  local  (jovera- 
ment  without  a  rbason  assionbd  ;  or  so  residing  without  license 
under  the  tadt  permission  of  Government :  Sdly,  Of  a  lower  class 
of  men  of  business,  traders  and  handicraftsmen,  either  residing 
similarly  under  a  license  at  will,  or  without  any  stu^  sanction,  and 
therefore,  like  the  unlicensed  of  the  former  class,  in  the  hourly 
commissian  of  a  misdemeanour  at  laio  /—It  is  a  mockery  to  claim  for 
a  community  so  constituted,  the  political  privileges  and  functions 
of  the  great  and  independent  body  of  the  people  of  England  -,  and 
the  notion  could  only  hare  originated  in  the  minds  of  those  who, 
from  some  ine:ipUcahle  views,  or  from  motives  of  tnere  lucre,  seek 
to  raise  themselves  to  consequence  by  stirring  up  contention  and 
strife.  This  confusion  of  things  essentially  different  will  be  foimd 
to  run  through  the  whole  of  the  reasoning  of  the  advocates  of  the 
'  Free  Press,'  and  is,  in  fact,  the  only  foundation  of  their  argument. 
The  very  statement  of  the  case  seems  sufficient  to  expose  the  fisd- 
lacy  of  the  argument,  and  the  absurdity  of  the  pretension }  but  it 
may  be  useful  to  examine  the  question  a  little  more  closely.  It  will 
scarcely  be  contended,  that  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the 
Company,  or  the  officers  of  his  Majesty's  forces  serving  here,  are  to, 
constitute  themselves  into  judges  of  the  measures  which  H  is  their 
province  to  execute.  Their  experience  and  information  in  their  re- 
spective spheres,  obtained  in  free  and  confidential  communication, 
must  be  in  many  instances  essentially  useful  to  the  Government,  in 
framing  their  measures  -,  but  it  would  be  an  anomaly  equally  absurd 
and  dangerous,  to  confer  on  them  the  power  of  a  controlling  body 
to  canvass  and  discuss  in  pUblic  assemblies,  or  in  newspapers,  mea*- 
sures  adopted  on  mature  deUheration  by  the  power  to  which  they 
are  directly  subordinate,  and  of  the  true  and  secret  springs  oi  which 
the  majority  of  them  must  in  general  be  paoFooNOLT  ionohant. 
To  say  nothinc^  of  the  indecorous  and  disgraceful  appearance  of  such 
an  inversion  (S  the  just  order  of  things,  the  admission  of  such  a 
Bcense  must  speedily  lead  to  the  confounding  of  all  subordiaalion 
and  respect  for  authority,  and  generate  a  spirit  of  controversy  and 
resistance,  highly  detrimental  to  the  pnl^c  service. 

'  It  is  a  prominent  part  of  the  evident  policy  of  the  upholders  of 
this  system,  to  address  themselves  to  the  passions  and  supposed  in- 
terests  of  all  branches  of  the  service  3  and,  though  little  likely  to  affoct 
those  whose  principles  wee  fixed  and  habits  confirmed,  it  cannot  ex- 
cite surprise  that  doctrines,  so  speciously  presented  to  the  imagina-' 
tion  of  the  young  and  the  inconsiderate,  should  make  a  powerful 
IMPRESSION,  and  weaken,  if  not  destroy,  the  habits  of  insubordina- 
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tion  and  respect  for  their  superiors^  so  essential  to  die  dkoipiiiie 
and  efficiency  of  a  military  body.' 

The  first  objection  here  made  to  the  existence  of  a  right  in  die 
British  community  of  India  to  coitiiaent  on  the  measures  of  G<?- 
vernment  ia,  that,  though  '  it  comprehends  many  able  and  enlight- 
ened men/  yet  '  the  coUective  body  is  not  qualified  to  represent  the 
public  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  now  used,  und  to  exercise 
a  controlling  jjower  over  n  Government  on  whith  its  members  nrc 
more  or  less  directly  dependent/  Now  the  able  and  enlijsfbtened 
part  of  every  community,  if  reckoned  by  tale,  must  be  but  a  ^ma!l 
proportion  of  the  collective  body  ^  hut,  if  ealimated  by  weight,  the^, 
and  not  as  preposterously  ninintuincd  in  this  paiupbtet,  '  the  l^o- 
rant,  young,  and  inconsiderate/  direct  and  govern  the  opinions  and 
leelings  of  the  whole  m^iss.  If  Ciovernment  can,  by  the  wisdom  of 
its  plans  and  the  benevolence  of  Its  intentions,  carry  with  it  the  ap^ 
probation  and  sympathy  of  the  former  description  of  persons,  it  has 
nothii^  to  dread  from  the  feeble  petulance  of  the  latter ;  bnl  tlien^ 
the  fiM:t  of  hs  measores  having  tiie  concurrence  of  the  most  intelli* 
gent  part  of  the  community^  can  be  guaranteed  and  manifested  by 
no  other  provision  than  that  of  unlimited  freedom  of  disoas£um« 
What  other  security  can  there  be  for  Government's  always  avaiiiBg 
itself  of  their  talents  and  information,  not  merely  as  far  as  may  be 
convenient  for  certain  purposes,  but  as  far  as  a  sound  and  boiiest 
fcAky  would  dictate  ? 

The  second  objection  to  the  claim  of  the  British  commtmity  of 
India  to  be  entrusted  with  the  privil^e  of  free  discussion,  is  lh^ 
dependence  on  the  patronage  and  on  the  arbitrary  power  of  Grovem- 
ment.  The  experience  of  England  and  North  America  shows,  that 
the  co-existence  of  freedom  of  discussion  with  the  former  sort  of 
dependence,  is  pregnant  with  advantages  to  Government  in  pro- 
moting the  efficiency  of  all  its  establishments,  ecclesiastical,  civil, 
naval,  and  military ;  and  the  experience  of  every  age  and  country,  ' 
as  vfdl  as  those  moral  axioms  which  are  written  on  the  hearts  of 
all  men,  declare,  that  the  existence  of  the  latter  sort  of  dependence 
is  a  crime  in  all  who  contribute  to  it.  The  dependence  of  A  on  the 
patronage  of  Government  is  no  reason  why  B,  who  subsists  on  the 
produce  of  his  own  industry  or  patrimony,  should  be  made  depend- 
ent on  its  caprice.  Because  A.  may  be  unjustly  removed  from  hia 
office  on  a  false  pretence  of  having  forfeited  the  confidence  of  Go- 
vernment in  his  public  character,  may  B.,  firom  whom  no  official 
duties  are  claimed,  be  liable  to  transportation  without  trial,  because 
bis  innocence  could  not  be  judicially  impeached  ?  Tet  the  neces* 
flury  possession  of  power  over  the  fortunes  and  prospects  of  its  ser- 
vants, to  the  just  exercise  of  which  a  free  press  would  oppose  no 
obstacle,  is,  in  this  pamphlet,  constantly  urged  as  a  reason  for  super- 
adding a  degree  of  power  over  the  fortunes  and  prospects  of  other 
persons,  which  couU  never  be  exercised  without  flagrant  abuse.    A 
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Govctnmcnl  and  its  funciioiiaries  owe  reciprocal  obUgations  to  each 
other.  The  former  is  bound  not  merely  to  listen  candidly  to  and  de- 
cide equitably  on  every  c)aim  submitted  to  it^  but  to  exercise  and 
epcourage  a  wide  search  for^  and  quick  discernment  ot,  merit  and 
taleni  in  all  their  varieties.  The  latter  are  bounds  not  merely  to  dis- 
cbiM^'g^  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices  with  fidelity  and  assi- 
duity^.but^considerbg  themselves  aB  members  of  one  commonwealth, 
to  employ  generally  mr  the  public  advantage  whatever  genius  and 
iofonnatlon  they  may  possess.  Whether  all  parties,  masters  and 
aerv^ts,  are  liable  to  be  impressed  with  a  more  lively  sense  of  the 
duties  expected  from  theni,  and  a  firmer  confidence  m  their  means 
of  exacting  respect  to  what  they  have  a  right  to  claim  at  the  hands 
#f  others^  under  a  system  of  publicity  or  concealment,-^under  one 
which  loves,  or  under  one  which  abhors,  the  light, — under  one  whidi 
&vours  every  thing  that  is  open,  manly,  and  impartial,  or  one  that 
generates  secrecy,  servility,  venality,  and  intrigue, — b  a  qnestion  on 
which  the  reader  cannot  hesitate  to  pronounce. 

Of  those  who  are  not  in  the  service  of  the  King  or  the  Company, 
it  is  said,  that  they  are  either  '  persons  eu^iged  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits, ra^Mhng  in  India  mider  license  from  toe  Court  of  Directors, 
liable  to  be  withdrawn  by  the  local  Government,  without  a  reason 
assigned )  or  so  residiag,  without  liceuse,  under  the  tacit  permission 
of  6ovenuiMiift>  or  a  lower  class  of  men  of  business,  traders  and 
handicraftsmen,  either  residing  similarly  imder  a  license  at  wilI,'or 
without  any  such  sanction,  and,  therefore,  like  the  unlicensed  of  the 
former  class,  in  the  hourly  commission  of  a  misdemeanour  at  law/ 
But  the  unlicensed  of  the  former  class  were  admitted  to  be  residii^ 
md^r  the  tacit  permission  of  Government  j  so  that  either  Govern- 
ment must  be  in  the  hourly  connivance  at  the  commission  of  a  mis- 
deyieaiy>ur,  or  the  unlicensed  of  both  classes  must  be  shitless  of 
any  offence.  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  difference  m  point  of 
security  between  those  who  cn)oy  licenses  revocable  at  wiH,  and 
those  wi>o  afe  tacitly  permitted  to  reside  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Government.  Each  has  that  tenure  which  Coke  said  he  could  not 
fixid  ifk  LitUeton,  that  ^  man  should  be  tenant  at  will  for  his  liberty. 
It  is  said  to  be  '  a  mockery  to  claim  for  a  community  so  coNsrt- 
xyT^n,  the  political  privil^s  and  functions  of  the  great  and  inde- 
pendent body  of  the  people  of  England  :*  as  if  it  were  so  consd- 
ti^«d  by  the,  immutable  laws  of  nature  -,  and  though  there  is  no 
other  privilege  claimed  than  that  of  trial  by  jury,  and  no  other 
functions  than  that  of  printing  under  responsibility  to  that  least 
partial  tribunal. 

It  may  well  be  aaid  to  he  a  mockery,  for  a  comnmnity  lo  slavishly 
constituted^  whose  right  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  acts  of  Govem- 
mens  is  exprestly  d^iied,  to  approach  that  Government  with  ad- 
diesset  staffed  with  every  term  of  adnlation  that  language  can 
supply.    Can  men,  trembling  lest  their  licenses  to  reside  in  India 
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should  be  withdrawn  without  a  reason  assigned,  and  who  have 
witnessed  the  deportation  of  all  those  who  attempted  to  insinuate 
disapprobation  of  a  single  act  of  the  Governor-General,  stand  ereet 
before  that  Governor-General,  and  with  grave  faces  testify  their 
UDq;ialific*(i  ndmiratioti  of  the  whole  course  of  his  administration  ? 
On  stich  occtisiofis,  however,  wc  invariably  find  that  the  disqualify- 
ing circumatnnces  which  bud  been  previously  insisted  on  as  reasons 
ft>r  disallowing  the  competency  af  the  British  community  to  repre- 
sent the  public,  are  ntjt  iiiercly  forgotten  5  but  their  morsd  qualifica- 
tions for  sustaining  sucli  a  character,  better  than  any  more  distant 
poriion  of  our  countnjmettf  are  acknowledged  in  terms  which  indi- 
rectly protest  against  the  conHnuajure  of  that  'constitution/  which, 
in  spite  of  reciprocated  civilities^  robs  the  address  of  half  its  sweet- 
ness. Thus  Lord  Hoistings  suid,  in  reply  to  the  address  presented 
to  htm  by  the  British  inluibiUmts  of  Calcutta,  July,  I8I8  : 

^The  compliment  with  wliich  you  honour  me  is  truly  gratifying. 
Were  I  to  eoniiider  you  merely  as  men  of  worth  and  talent,  desirous 
of  marliing  your  friendship  towartis  me  by  a  flattering  civility,  the 
distinction  conferred  ujjoii  me  by  the  favour  from  persons  of  such 
stamp  would  demand  tlio  wannest  return  from  my  heart.  I  entreat 
you  tt>  bcUe\  e  that  you  do  meet  that  return ;  but  with  much,  very 
muchp  superadded  to  it.  In  the  satisfaction  I  am  enjoying,  there  is 
something  hi  beyond  individnal  vanity..  The  sentiments  which 
ypu  have  been  pleaded  this  day  to  express,  are  not  uttered  to  me 
ulone.  They  arc  romhi-rs  tendered  to  our  countrymen  at  home. 
1  am  not  alluding  to  the  pride  X  must  naturally  feel  in  having  such 
a  te*itimony  bonie  respecting  me  to  our  native  land;  the  Sensation 
which  you  have  awakened  in  nje  is  of  a  higher  quality.  A  wider 
scope  is  inseparable  from  your  treatment  of  the  subject  than  what 
applies  to  me  personnlly,     Yoit  are  pronouncing  whether  they  who 

'  may  be  said  to  have  represented  the  British  character  on  the  occa- 
sion did  fiiithfully  and  becomingly  fulfil  that  exalted  trust :   and 

'  your  proximity,  your  stations,  your  excited  vigilance,  eminently 
quaiiiy  you  for  returning  a  verdict,  while  your  manhood  would 

'  make  you  spurn  at  giving,  through  courtesy,  an  opinioq  which  your 

judgment  belied.  Many  of  you  have  had  to  contemplate  your  most 
important  private  interests  as  staked^  in  the  transactions  to  which 
you  refer  5  but  all  of  you  have  felt  that  the  national  honour  in  which 
you  were  severally  sharers,  was  involved  in  the  purpose  and  tenour 
of  the  measures  I  had  the  lot  to  guide.  Under  such  an  impression, 
you  have  stood  forward  to  attest  that  the  dignity  of  British  justice 
has  not  been  sullied.  It  is  a  declaration  superiorly  gratefhl ;  for 
my  portion  in  the  aggregate  of  British  fame  is  more  touching  to 
nie  than  a  separate  and  selfish  reputation.* 

And  in  reply  to  the  farewell  address,  presented  to  him,  December 
9th,  1822^  he  said,  'The  testimony  of  approbation,  to  which  you 
allude,  from  my  Honourable  employers  at  home,  has  been  matter 
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of  heart-felt  satisfaction  to  me.  I  mig^t  well  iadulge  vanity  in 
Buch.a  recognition  of  the  results  from  my  endeavours,  as  isx,  at 
least,  as  n^y  consciousness  of  what  was  attributable  to  those  who 
co-operated  with  me  would  allow  me  to  ascribe  any  thing  to  myself. 
Yet  this  would  $Hll  be  but  an  outline,  within  which  tliere  was  roam 
for  those  nearer  at  hand  to  perceive  many  defects,  such  as  might 
justly  detract  from  aught  of  merit  in  the  mere  superficial  feature. 
Tpu  have  striven  to  make  me  believe  that  you  have  not  discovered 
blemishes  of  such  extent  Need  I  say,  how  nuich  I  feel  that 
favourable  judgment/  And  even  Mr.  Adam,  in  his  reply  to  an 
address  which  he  received  from  certain  gentlemen  of  the  province 
of  Benares,  was  pleased  to  say,  '  The  favourable  opiniop^  of  so  re- 
spectable a  body  of  my  countrymen^  whose  ability  to  appreciate  Hie 
effect  of  public  measures  gives  weight  to  their  judgment,  and  whose 
independence  of  character  is  a  pledge  for  the  sincerity  of  their  pro- 
fessions,  must  ever  possess  high  value  in  my  estimation,  and  consti- 
tute a  solid  ground  of  satisfaction  in  reviewing  the  transactions  of 
the  short  period,  during  which  the  charge  of  the  Government  was 
vested  in  my  hands.  In  entering  on  the  dnties  of  the  station  to 
which  I  was  so  unexpectedly  called,  I  derived  confidence  and  sup- 
port from  my  experience  of  the  talents  and  public  spirit  of  the  great 
body  of  the  service  in  all  its]  branches,  and  the  conviction  that  the 
measures  I  might  pursue,  if  honestly  directed  to  the  promotion  of 
the  public  interests,  would  be  candidly  and  fairly  judged  when  their 
objects  and  results  were  known.  The  sentiments  you  are  pleased  to 
express,  assure  me  that  that  expectation  ^as  well  founded/  &c. 

The  Benares  address  had  no  otber  object  than  to  compliment 
Mo  Adam  o^  his  having  banished  Mr  Buckingham,  and  licensed 
the  press,  according  to  a  system  of  unpreeedented  rigour  -,  but  the 
laudatory  expressions  contained  in  it,  are  so  vague  ana  general,  that 
they  would  be  equally  applicable  to  any  other  *  transactions'  that 
could  be  imaging.  There  was  not  one  measure  specified,  nor 
distinctly  and  unequivocally  alluded  to  in  the  address,  nor  in  the 
reply.  Both  documents  leave  their  sole  topic,  and  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  that  brief  Administration,  'a  deed  without  a  name.' 
This  coyness  could  scarcely  have  been  Intended  to  blind  the 
.youngest  ensign  who  signed  the  address,  as  to  its  import,  but  onW 
to  veil  the  unseemly  incongruity  of  men  offering  opinions  which 
others  were  not  permitted  to  controvert,  on  measures  against  tiie 
expediency  of  which  they  were  not  permitted  to  hear  a  single  ob- 
jection, if  the  great  body  of  the  Service  in  all  its  branches  deserved 
the  compliments  paid  to  it  by  Mr.  Adam,  if  he  reposed  so  vfeHl" 
founded  a  confidence  in  its  ubility  and  public  spirit,  why  did  he 
subject  that  trustworthy  minority  to  ignominious  restraints,  on  pre- 
tence of  the  danger  of  the  just  and  necessary  authority  of  Govern- 
ment being  overborne  by  the  factious  opposition  of  an  ignorant, 
discontent^,  and  vindictive  minority  ?  How  much  more  appropriate 
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thfilibtial  aodfioDfidini^  langmge  of  Mr.  Adam's  rej^y  woidd  hare 
been^  if -die  tnouaetioiis  to  wkidi  it  apjdied  had  beea  the  reverse  of 
ihow  which  are  oonunitled  to  ^e  iBdelihle  reccntl  of  history  t 

*The  foregoing  rctharks/  continues  the  author  of  the  pamphlet^ 
*  are  addressed  chiefly  to  the  probable  bffects  of  a  free  press 
conducted  by  British  subjects ;  but  they  are  substantiaHy  not  less 
applicable  to  umestramed  publication  in  the  languages  of  the  country, 
which  possesses  besides  some  features  peculiar  to  itself.  No  person 
win  deny  that  ess(^tial  benefits  may  be  derived  from  the  operations 
of  a  KatiVe  press,  duty  regulated  and  conducted  by  intelligent  and 
weU^interitioned  individuals ;  nor  can  any  means  be  devised  for 
more  eff^toSiIfy  diflfhsing  useful  knowledge  amongst  the  population 
of  this  country,  than  the  dieap  and  periodical  circulation  of  tracts 
and  artfdef^  of  intelligence,  calculated  to  instruct  and  improve  the 
public  mind,  tinder  the  guidance  of  judicious  and  well-qualijied  con- 
ddctors.  But  in  exact  proportion  must  be  the  evils  of  an  ill-regu- 
lated and  Ucentlous  Native  press:  Nor  can  the  minds  of  the  Native 
population  be  truly  said  to  be  iii  a  condition  to  derive  those  benefits 
frcnn  the  sudden  and  tapid  diffbsioA  of  literature,  which  alone  would 
refider  the  attempt  safe  and  justifiable.  The  British  Government 
in  India  has  always  acted  on  the  wise  and  humane  policy  of  adapting 
its  laws  t(y  the  state  of  society,  and  has  cautiously  abstained 
from  the  iDtroductioQ  of  the  institutions  of  a  highly  civilised  so- 
ciety among  a  lbss  bnliohtened  people,  ^he  principle  is  at  least 
as  applicable  to  the  question  regaxding  the  Native  press  as  to  any 
othei.  la  Sttgland,  the  laws  relattng  to  the  press  have  kept  pace 
wUh  the  progress  of  pmbHc  opimon,  and  wiik  the  other  institutions 
of  m  fne  people^  The  minds  of  men  have  been  gradually  prepared 
far  tha  c^caggeratkm  and  misrepresentation  whid^  must  ever  attend 
fncdaoa  ^f  publicatkHi,  and  have  become  enabled  to  make  those  dis- 
criminatioiiB  which  are  essential  to  convert  it  to  purposes  of  utility 
and  impfovemcnt.  No  language  can  convey  in  adequate  terms  how 
fepagDaot  to  ikt  ideas  of  the  subjects  of  an  Asiatic  state,  isa  fipee 
pfeas,  employed  as  a  means  of  controUiog  the  Government  ^  and 
■uddcaly  to  attempt  by  that,  or  any  other  means,  to  overturn  all 
pva^ious  haMa  of  tfaiaking  ^id  acting  on  such  subjects,  would  be  a 
Uiad  and  hasaidous  neglect  of  all  the  sound  and  cautious  lessons 
whidi  esperieDoe  has  taught  us.' 

As  fiir  ad  the  objections  hitherto  discussed  *  are  substantially  ap- 
plicable to  unrestrained  publication  in  the  languages  of  the  country,' 
the  replies  which  have  been  made  to  them  may  be  considered  not 
less  so ',  and  we  are  now  to  consider  the  objections  which  are  built 
on  what  is  peculiar  to  the  Native  press.  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  evils  of  an  *  ill-regulated,*  by  which  is  here  meant  a  free 
press,  bear  no  proportion  to  the  good  which  it  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce; that  they  are  but  tares  among  the  wheat,  and  that  to  attempt 
to  enjoy  the  good  without  its  alloy  of  evil,  would  be  to  look  for  the 
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energy  and  digttikj  of  virtue  in  a  state  of  tyngi  iMoh  exduded 
every  source  of  excitement  and  probation.  The  sodden  and  safM 
diffusion  of  literature  among  ibe^ativea^  i»  spolMii  of  as  if  it'  conid 
be  effected  by  mechanical  force ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  diffuakm 
in  question  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  moral  power  of  absorp- 
tion, to  the  avidity  with  which  the  Natives  seek  after,  and  to  the 
degree  in  which  they  comprehend  and  ei^oy,  the  productions  of  the 
press ;  and  that  freedom  from  restraint  must  be  as  safe  and  expedient 
during  the  tentative  feebleness  of  an  in£int  press,  as  during  the  en- 
lightened vigour  of  its  mature  age.  Hume  was  of  opinion,  thai 
fi^om  of  publication  '  is  attended  with  so  few  inconvemences,  that 
it  may  be  claimed  as  the  common  right  of  mankind,  and  ong^t  to 
be  indulged  them  almost  in  every  Government ;  except  the  eccle-. 
siastical,  to  which,  indeed,  it  would  be  fktal.*  But,  if  he  had  adverted 
to  the  fact,  that  such  a  liberty  communicated  no  immediate  expaa* 
sion  to  the  mind  of  a  nation,  and  that  it  did  not  imply  the  operation 
of  any  extrinsic  force,  but  the  slow  fermentation  of  internal  elements 
of  intellectual  power,  he  would  probably  not  ha^e  qualified  his 
proposition  with  any  exception,  seeing  that  this  patursJ  fight  qf 
mankind  could  not  be  fatal  to  any  form  of  govemmentj  but  in  the 
time  and  in  the  manner  in  wluch  it  ought  to  be  so. 

That  laws  ought  to  be  adapted  to  the  diaracter  and  eonditioii  of 
the  people  among  whom  they  are  to  be  administered,  is  a '  swagger- 
ing major,'  which  proves  nothing,  but  is  rather  Uie  insidiotts  wa^er 
of  misdiicf,  as  favouring  a  disposition  to  assist  the  progress  of  our 
Native  fellow-sabjects  with  as  few  as  possible  of  the  adminicula  to 
which  we  have  been  indebted  for  our  own  snperiority.  What  is 
the  institution  which  we  are  required  to  abstain  froih  intnodooiag 
among  a  less  enlightened  people  ?  Is  it  one  in  which  the  Natinres 
are  to  be  agents  entrusted  with  substantive  power,  whi<^  they  are 
not  qualified  to  exercise  well  and  wisely  ?  No ;  the  institntionfor 
which  it  is  pretended  the  Natives  are  still  unripe,  is  a  jury  com- 
posed wholly  of  British  subjects,  to  be  interposed  between  them  and 
punishment  for  their  published  opinions.  To  be  liable  to  trial  and 
punishment  for  opinion,  is  an  evil  from  which  the  Bnglish  them^ 
selves  are  not  yet  sufficiently  civilised  t^be  exempt.  But  that  Na- 
tives in  such  cases  should  be  amenable,  not  to  a  jury  half  English 
and  half  Natives,  but  to  twelve  indifferent  Englishmen,  would  be,  it 
is  pretended,  a  measure  of  candour,  impartiality,  and  fsimess,  which 
they  could  neither  comprehend  nor  enjoy  !  For  a  people  in  their 
stage  of  civilisation,  it  is  necessary  that  the  accuser  should  be  judge 
—that  the  Governor  who  professes  to  make  the  good  of  the  people 
conmiitted  to  his  care  the  object  of  all  his  measures,  should  have  the 
power  of  chastising,  at  his  own  discretion,  all  who  attempted  to  re- 
present wherein  his  measures  were  not  adapted  to  secure  their  pro- 
fessed ends.  To  escape  with  impunity,  occc^ionally,  when  neither 
fidsehood  nor  malice  could  be  detected,  in  the  prosecuted  statement. 
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would  be  an  extremity  of  indulgence  which  no  Hindoo  could  sustain 
with  moderate  equaniniity.  To  see  the  rage  of  power  punctured 
by  the  laoce  of  truths  restrained  within  reasonably  equitable  limits, 
wooM  be  so  repugnant  to  his  ideas^  that  nothing  but  a  blind  and 
hazardous  contempt  of  the  lessons  of  experience  would  risk  the  ex- 
pen  ment.  Such  arc  the  scnLiinents  imputed  to  him  by  the  author 
of  the  piuuphlet  j  but^  if  he  were  permitted  to  epcak  for  hluiSelf,  he 
would  say,  that,  if  there  b  any  thiog  in  the  system  of  British  rule 
that  l^ias  excited  his  special  admiration  and  reverence, — if  he  has  ex- 
perienced or  witne.^sed  any  Ihrng^  wliich  more  than  another  has 
tended  to  alienate  him  from  the  indigenouft  habits  of  thinking,  nnd 
to  g^nift  him  heiirtily  into  iUv  vif^oroun  ajid  kindly  British  stock, — it 
13  that  sacred  regard  for  person  and  property  wliieh  he  ?iees  wor- 
shipped in  our  courts  of  justice,  that  tendiT  anxiety  to  (lisrfiminaie 
between  accusation  and  proof,  however  high  tlie  accuser  may  stand 
in  point  of  inttucnce  and  authority, — that  afiproximation,  in  flbcirt, 
(why  IS  it  but  an  approximation  f)  to  the  pnicikal  enforcement  of 
the  maximj  that  a  Governor,  like  the  King,  cA>f  no  ifo  waoKC. 

To  clairn  the  merit  of  governing  India  accordir^  to  a  wi&e  and 
humane  pohcy,  which  will  abide  the  strictest  e\auiinatton  of  the 
people  of  Enghndf  and  yet  to  refuse  iht  m>  much  surer  teiit  of  the 
VflJidily  of  those  pretensions  which  would  bt^  furnished  by  iJermitting 
the  voice  of  the  people  of  Indm,  both  Hritish  and  Native^  to  be 
freely  heard  ^  involves  an  incoa^ latency  which  it  could  scarcely  be 
expected  that  I  he  most  e^iger  eiioctiy  of  a  free  pre<is  would  s<*ek  to 
escape  from,  hy  plaialy  avowing  that  our  policy  had  tKri  fot  its 
object  the  gixxi  of  the  governed,  but  the  [jerpetuation  of  their 
abftsejueat.  This  enormous  creed  haa  been  professed,  and  the 
complete  subjugation  of  the  Indian  Press  justirjed,  on  the  ground 
that  there  is  '  uvcu  that  lii  coRaecT'*'  in  the  following  [passage 
from  Erskine's  defence  of  J^tockdale  : 

'  It  may  and  niu&t  be  true,  that  Mr.  Hastings  has  repetiledly 
offended  against  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Asiatic  Government, 
if  he  was  the  faithful  viceroy  of  an  emjjii^,  wrested  in  blood  from 
the  people  to  whom  God  and  imturc  had  given  it.  He  may  and 
must  have  preserved  that  unjust  dominion  over  tioiorotis  and  abject 
nations,  by  a  terrifying,  overbearing,  insulting  superiority,  if  he. was 
th^  feithfiil  administrator  of  your  Government  3  which  hi^ving  no 
root  in  consent. or  affection,  no  foundation  in  siniilarity  of  interests, 
nor  support  from  any  one  principle  which  cements  men  together  in 
society,  couki  only  be  upheld  by  alternate  stratagem  and  force. 
Tlie  unhappy  people  of  India,  feeble  and  effeminate  as  they  are 
from  the  softness  of  their  climate,  and  subdued  and  broken  as  they 
have  been  by  the  knavery  and  strength  of  civiUsation,  still  occasion- 
ally start  up  in  all  the  vigour  and.  intelUgence  of  insulted  nature. 

*  '  Asiatic  Journal '  for  Jun^,  1822. 
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To  be  governed  at  aD,  ihey  must  be  governed  by  a  rod  of  iron  j 
and  our  Empire  in  the  East  would  long  since  have  been  lost  to 
Great  Britain,  tf  civil  skill  and  military  prowess  had  not  united 
their  efforts  to  support  an  authority,  which  Heaven  never  gave,  by 
means  which  it  never  can  sanction/ 

Neither  Mr.  Hastings  personally,  nor  the  character  of  the  nation 
whose  delegated  representative  he  was,  and  to  whom  he  was 
accountable,  could  be  warrantably  and  successfully  defended  on  such 
Machiavellian  principles  3  much  less  could  the  permanent  durability 
of  our  Empire  in  the  East  be  established  on  such  treacherous  foun- 
dations. On  the  contrary,  the  security  of  that  empire  has  no 
greater  enemy  to  contend  against,  than  a  temptation  to  resort,  on 
any  occasion  whatever,  '  to  means  which  Heaven  can  never  sane* 
tion  :*  nor  can  we  have  a  better  assurance  that  Heaven  has  givicn^ 
and  wiu^  support  our  authority,  than  by  labouring  under  the  guid- 
ance of  its  revealed  will,  which  bids  us  be  '  wise  as  serpents,  and 
harmJess  as  doves,'  to  cement  by  reciprocity  of  interests  all  ranks 
of  the  community,  and  multiply  the  true  sources  of  their  temporal 
and  spiritual  happiness.  In  furtherance  of  these  purposes,  not  in 
vain  was  the  transcendant  eloouence  of  Burke  employed  to  assert 
the  eternal  principles  of  public  faith  and  national  glory,  and  to 
impress  on  all  future  Governors  a  deep  sense  of  the  solemn  aecount 
which  might  one  day  )be  exacted  from  them,  of  the  degree  ih  which 
they  had  fulfilled  all  the  obligations  of  justice  and  mercy. 

Neither  in  England,  nor  in  any  countr),  huve  tbc  Jaws  relating 
to  the  press  been  regulated  by  a  ccmsld^^ratian  of  the  capacity  of 
the  people  to  resist  attempts  to  impiii^ie  oli  their  understandings  by 
'  ej^aggeration  and  misrepresentatioti/  but  by  the  disposition  and 
xneans  which  the  people  possessed  to  extort  the  abolition  of  injqui<> 
tous  privileges  from  the  ever-reluctant  hands  of  power.  It  was  not 
because  the  popular  mind  suddenly  acquired,  lost,  and  re-acquired, 
the  fiieuJty  of  discriminating  between  truth  and  falsehood,  when 
both  were  laid  befoi  o.  them,  that  the  press  was  at  once  emancipated 
by  the  suppression  of  the  Star  Chamber  in  1641  ;  subjected  to  a 
censorship  in  1643  ;  again  emancipated  in  1660;  again  subjected 
to  a  cen&oriiUip  in  1662;  a  third  time  emancipated  in  1679  >  a 
third  time  subjected  to  censorship  in  1685  ;  a  fourth  time  emand- 
jjated  in  1694  ;  luude  the  sport  of  a  contested  jurisdiction  between 
the  Ix;nch  and  the  jury  in  1731,  until  the  usurpation  of  the  former 
wa»  abated  in  179'^  ;  since  which  time  there  have  been  various 
devices,  some  terap^rary,  some  permanent,  to  facilitate  convictions 
and  ag:grav^te  punishments.  All  which  fluctuations,  with  niunber- 
Icss  modern  ins  lane  cs  of  *  fears  of  the  brave  and  follies  of  the  wise,* 
might  have  been  obviated  by  the  simple  expedient  of  holding  men 
criminally  re&pousiljle  for  their  conduct  only,  and  not  for  their 
(tpiniwu.  When,  however,  the  laws  of  England  were  transplanted 
to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  no  exception  was  made  of  any  relating 
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to  tbe  press  on  pretence  of  any  peculiar  affinity  for,  and  excitability 
by,  fieJse  and  erroneous  statements,  on  the  part  of  tbe  Britisb  or 
Native  inhabitants  of  Calcutta.  Tbe  power  of  '  transnussioii  *  was 
considered  exclusively  applicable  to  oommtidaX  mterlopers ;  and 
tbe  press  of  Calcutta  w<^  untrammelled  by  the  smaUest  It^gal  re- 
straints, from  the  earliest  times  to  the  4tb  of  April,  1833,  when  Sir 
Francis  Macnaghten  reg^tei^ed  the  reflation  for  licensing  the 
periodical  pressi  which  had  been  passed  by  the  Grovemor-Genend 
in  Council,  on  the  14th  March,  18^. 

The  next  objection  urged  by  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  is  the 
effect  which  he  attiibutes  to  free  discussion  in  time  of  war  and 
iijltemal  troubles.  '  Let  any  one  figure  to  himself  the  consequences 
dl  an  unrestrained  press,  systematically  inflaming  the  discontents 
^diich  prevailed  on  the  coast  in  1809.  The  means  of  extensive 
oombinatioD  whidi  it  would  have  afforded,  and  the  fever  and  agita- 
tion in  whidi  H  would  hilve  kept  aU  parties,  must  have  ren&red 
the  dangers  of  that  alarming  crisis  beyond  all  calculation  more 
appalling  than  they  actually  were;  No  less  fatal  might  have  been 
the  consequences  of  an  unrestricted  Native  press  in  the  case  of  that 
akrroing  and  violent  spirit  of  religions  fbry  which  at  one  period 
agitated  the  Native  soldiery.'  All  this  proceeds  on  the  inexcusable 
'  Tiiwtake  of  j^upjjosing  ilmt  gr»evoua  re^traiiits  on  tlie  cxj>rej5ijJ«n  of 
men's  opinions  and  feeliu|^s,  and  the  absence  ot  all  restrmtit  on 
power,  lire  favourable  to  the  internal  tranqnillity  of  a  country  ^ 
whereas  no  propo.sition  is  more  iudisputably  establt-shcd,  than  that 
countries  &o  situated  enjoy  the  If^aM  security  against  disturbance  of 
their  quiet,  and  noo&t  abound  with  the  predisf>osm^  and  prouinatc 
causes  of  oppression,  discontent,  conspiraey,  and  revolt.  In  both 
the  cases  referred  to,  the  great  evil  was  the  ignonince  of  Govern- 
ment respecting  the  temper  of  the  European  and  Native  poriion*  oC 
the  army,  and  the  inltuencci^  by  whicti  tlveir  minds  were  n^ttaJtcd^ 
In  both  cases,  a  free  press  would  have  dispelled  the  darkness,  and 
enabled  (iovernment  to  distin^^msb,  at  eaeh  succes&ive  step,  wlielher 
tbe  result  woi>ld  be  likely  to  chariietcribc  its  measures  iuh  prudent 
forbearance,  judicious  fiminess,  uiiseliicvoiis  tiniidily,  or  dcspeifate 
rashness.  It  would  have  reasonably  checked  and  eni^ounii^ed, 
Government  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  otiier  it  would  have  dis- 
burthencd  the  malcontents  of  great  part  of  their  resentment,  and 
reduced  all  their  i^ievanoes  to  such  diniensiona  m  they  would  hear 
when  jjroduced  in  open  day  before  all  the  world.  And  it  would 
have  established  much  more  speedily  the  conviction  which  has  long 
prevailed,  that  Lord  William  Bentinck,  whom  the  Court  of  Directors 
removed  from  his  situation,  '  in  a  manner  calculated  to  make  it 
peculiarly  mortifying  and  disgraceful,**  was  one  of  the  ablest,  and 


*  See  his  Letter  and  excellent  Memorial  addressed  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  dated  February  7th,  1809. 
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Sir. George BatIow,  whom  tliej  did  not  remoir^  oneof  ibb  nort 
incapable,  Gowemom  eirer  eaiplo^iii  India. 

Ttie  last  objection  teaorted  to,  is  '  the  midcbief  that  might  be 
occasioned  to  the  mdHaory  plans  and  operations  of  Goremment, 
and  to  the  marine  and  commerce  of  die  port^  by  prematare  dis- 
closiires  in  the  newspapers/  '  At  home^*  it  is  saio,  '  the  evQ  is 
submitted  to,  because  of  the  preponderant  benefits  attending  the 
freedom  of  publication  there  :'  but  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
the  evil  is  given  or  referred  to.  Let  one  single  case  be  produced 
in  which  premature  disolo^uies  in  the  newapapcra  harebefn  aUeged 
as  confuting  to  or  caUenuating  the  loss  of  ships,  fJEulure  of  an  ex^ 
pedition,  or  defeat  of  an  anny,  or  m  counteracting  the  designa, 
and  thereby  enhanciBg  the  glory,  of  a  NelsoOj  er  a  WdUnffton. 
Without  great  indiscretion  and  breach  (^  tniat  on  the  part  of  the 
confident!^  servaals  of  Government,  tlMs  editors  of  newqaapers 
can  have  no  secrets  to  disdose.  Though  the  value  of  such  tnfor*- 
mataon  as  spies  and  traitors  can  communicate,  is  generally  oauck 
overrated ;  yet  the  conveyance  of  public  mformation  to  an  eneony 
is  guarded  against  by  the  severest  penalty  the  law  can  inflict ;  and 
recourse  is  sometimes  had  to  tempokary  embargoes  to  prevent  hia 
obtaining  it  from  neutrals.  So  mudi  forthis  lastforlom  argument 
against  the  liberty  of  unUoensed  printing. 

Whatever  have  been  the'  restrictions  imposed  at  any  particular 
period  on  the  liberty  of  the  press,  whatever  the  degree  of  control 
intrusted  to  its  natural  enemy,  the  executive  power,  there  have 
been  men  ready  to  contend  that  no  less  rigorous  system  would  be 
consistent  ^h  pubKc  order  and  tranquillity.  Enlarge  the  sphere 
of  individual  authority  ever  so  much,  and  the  expansive  force  of 
human  vanity  will  fiU  it.  To  expect,  therefore,  that  those  who 
administer  the  Government  of  India,  would  promulgate  a  self-deny- 
ing ordinance,  or  seek  to  be  bound  by  those  fetters  which  protect 
the  persohs  and  property  of  dghteen  millions  of  their  countrymen 
in  meir  native  islands,  or  voluntarily  renounce  the  privilege  of 
being  judges  in  their  own  cause,  would  be  a  vain  imagination, 
unwarranted  by  any  analogous  proceeding  in  the  histiMry  of  the 
world.  But  let  them  be  compelled  to  respect  the  plainest  rights  of 
humanity,  and  the  scales  will  fall  iVom  their  eyes ;  they  wifl  then 
see,  like  other  men,  how  the  dignity  and  the  strength  of  a  Govern- 
ment result  from  the  law-fenced  liborty  of  the  governed. 
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Yes  !  brightly  does  the  sunlight  fall 
On  temple^  tower,  and  princely  hall ; 
Wild  gleams  afeir  the  mighty  Nile, 
As  if  each  wave  had  learned  to  smile  j 
And  every  light  and  stealing  breeze 

That  loves  to  grace  the  morning  hours. 
Hath  dallied  with  the  spicy  tree6> 

Aad  kiss'd  the  young  aad  rising  iowers. 
Tet  there  is  gloom  in  Memphis  now— 
A  cold  (kspair  on  every  brow  | 
FrcMn  him  who  toib  his  life  away. 
The  victim  of  a  tyrant*s  sway, 
To  him  who  from  his  gorgeous  throne 
Looks  down  on  Egypt  as  his  own. 
AH  shudder,  as  the  morning  sun 
Reveals  a  woe  they  may  not  shun  ; 
That  Sim  in  mm^ery  restcth  now 
On  pallid  lip  and  rigid  brow-^ 
On  manhood's  feastures,  harsh  and  grim— 
The  beamless  eye  and  pulseless  limb— 
The  cold,  pale  lips  of  childhood  wear 
The  last  faint  smile  that  quiver*d  thercr^ 
And  beauty's  raven  locks  are  thrown 
0*er  features  fiz*d  as  sculptured  stone. 
Wild,  deep,  and  long  the  wall  i»  made 
Above  the  unregarding  dead—        - 
The  loud  lament  for  glory  gone^— 
The  wail  for  Egypt's  dder-bora  I 
The  monarch  from  his  eye  of  pride 
Hath  dash'd  in  scorn  the  tear  aside. 
And  check*d  within  httnself  the  grean. 
When  fell  the  heir  of  Egypt's  throne  I 
The  prinodly  hall-^^^e  miailed  shed 
Have  each  their  own  devoted  dead  5 
Each  hath  the  mourner's  thrilling  cry. 
The  mother's  tear,  and  father's  sigh.    - 
Groans  Israel  'neath  the  spoiler's  tread  ? 
Hises  her  wail  above  the  dead  ? 
Not  so*— from  bondage,  chains,  and  toil— ^ 
The  tyrant's  jest — the  heathen's  epoLl-^ 
Unarm'd  by  all  the  plagues  that  bow'd 
The  spirits  of  the  stem  and  proud. 
With  cymbal  tone,  and  minstrel  lay. 
Her  joyous  thousands  pass  away. 
And  brightly  in  their  pathway  rise 
The  grateful  fires  of  sacrifice. 
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A  Journey  wiom  Constawtinom,b  to  Vienna,  hy  Warna  and 

BUCHARBST. 

No.  I. 

Departure  from  Pera — Buyukder4 — Fort  of  Kdvako-^Black  5ea— 
Flotilla  from  the  Bosphorus. 

Toward  the  end  of  autmno,  having  accomplished  an  object  for 
which  I  visited  the  capital  of  Turkey,  I  deMberated  upon  the  best 
method  of  returning  to  England ;  and  the  result  waeS>  a  determina- 
tion to  proceed  by  the  Black  Sea,  to  Wama,  and  from  thence,  by 
the  usual  route,  to  Bucharest,  Vienoa,  &c.  This  journal,  vrritten  for 
my  own  satisfaction,  would  not  now  be  committed  to  the  press,  but 
that  the  affairs  of  Turkey  have  become  so  much  a  subject  of  public 
interest,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  aU  to  make  known,  at  the  present 
moment,  whatever  they  may  possess  unpublished  relating  to  that 
country. 

October  26\ — I  left  Pera,  and  embarked  in  a  small  boat  at  To- 
phana,  accompanied  by  two  friends,  who  agreed  to  escort  me  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Black  Sea.  We  dined  at  the  tavern  at  Buyukder^ ; 
where,  the  wind  being  contrary,  we  bespoke  beds,  and  passed  a 
happy  and  convivial  evening. 

October  27. — On  waking  early  in  the  morning,  we  were  most 
agreeably  siurprised  to  find  that  the  wind,  which  had,  for  nearly  two 
months,  blown  from  the  northward  and  eastward,  had,  in  the  course 
of  the  night,  veered  round  to  the  southward,  and  was  hit  for  Wama. 
Had  I  been  strongly  tinctured  with  the  superstitions  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  days  of  the  Roman  Augurs,  or  not  known  that  such  a 
change  is  a  frequent  occurrence  at  that  season  of  the  year,  and  had 
been  then  for  a  long  time  expected,  I  should  have  considered  this 
propitious  circumstance  as  a  certain  prognostication  of  the  com- 
plete ultimate  success  of  my  particular  pursuits.  Independently  of 
considerations  of  this  nature.  In  which  a  romantic  mind  might 
choose  to  indulge  its  humour,  it  was  well  calculated  to  inspire  plea- 
sure and  hilarity  in  the  most  sober,  to  behold  between  one  and  two 
hundred  sail  of  vessels,  of  various  sizes  and  denooiinations,  which 
had  been  detained  wind-bound  in  the  different  ports  of  the  Bospho- 
rus for  two  months,  striving  with  all  sails  set  to  reach  its  mouth, 
debouching  successively  from  the  canal,  and  spreading,  during  a 
delightful  morning,  in  «U  dicections,  by  the  aid  of  a  £ght  breeze^ 
over  the  smooth  surface  of  the  Euxinew 

Having  breakfasted,  we  embarked  about  ten  o'doek  in  the  large 
boat,  directing  the  small  one  to  follow,  in  order  ta  take  my  two 
companions  back  to  Pera,  when  it  ^ouM  become  necessary  to  part* 
We  were  obliged,  in  order  to  clear  out,  to  pass  over  to  the  faro 
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uL  wliirli  plaije  tliere  is  a  tustoin-house  esliiblirisifient.  i(ete  the 
clearance  or  teskerrt,  not  ht'mix  as  was  alleged  quite  rc^ukr^  (the 
name  of  the  principa]  boatmau  was  cHuitted  to  be.Apoiilied^)  g&tt 
the  Turkish  cUBtom*houae  officers  ^n  opportunity  of  extxntmg 
twenty -five  piastres^  equal  to  about  oue  pound  slerliflg'^  i^dii 
readily  consented  to  be  defrauded  of  rather  than  Kutor  a  aiomieai's 
detention,  the  wejitlier  bein^  fine,  and  the  wind  fair*  Thia  ttmltcr 
heing  adjusited,  and  the  teskerre  put  ci*  rr^/^,  I  took  leave'of  my 
two  friends^  at  the  fort  of  KavoJio.  They  em  harked' in  the'  smtll 
boat  to  return  to  Pera,  j*nd  we  proceeded  on  otir  coune.  Ail' tbe 
vessels,  thiit  sailed  at  tJie  same  time  T^ilh  us,  stretched  out  tbjsta, 
our  boat  alone  continning'  to  hug  the  shore. 

There  are  altogether  eight  fnita  on  the  canal  of  the.  Bospliortls, 
four  on  eiich  side.  These  would  seeui  very  efficient  for  the  deCeUce 
of  the  town  a^ust  shipping  }  but>  m  they  are  couufD^iided  b||r  the 
adjacent  hilU,  ic  does  not  ajjpear  that  they  could  make  macb  «e* 
fiistance  if  attacked  by  any  aruay  from  tlie  land  eide.  1  am;  therefcnre>. 
m  opinion,  that  Rufi8i;if  whenever  she  chooses,  nmy  make  herself 
mi«treas  of  Constantinopk^,  and  the  canul  of  tht^  Tbrasiaii  Bos- 
phprus^  and  that  she  has  h I tliet to  abstained  from  doing  so  upoli 
grounds  of  general  policy.  It  is  well  known  that  a  Russian  army 
of  the  necessary  force  could^  in  a  very  short  ^jerlod,  be  tranipbrted 
from  the  Crimea  to  Thrace^  and  landed  on  the  const  of  the  Bla^k 
Sea,  !90  near  to  the  metropolis  of  Turkey^  as  to  he  able^  in  a  few 
hours,  to  cut  off  the  wattT  which  supplies  the  city,  by  U^ing  pos- 
session of  the  reservoirs,  situated  among  the  Inlh  and  wopds  be- 
tween the  Black  Sen  and  Propfmtufi,  in  the  fa  res  u^  of  Belgrade  and 
Domouzder^.  The  plan  of  an  expedition  of  tjils  kind  was  ac^ualljr 
proposed  to  the  Empress  Cathenne,  and  its  execution,  was  ciply 
prevented  by  her  deatli.  Whcn^  in  1 81*3,  the  app;roach  -of  bosti-. 
lities  between  France  and  Russia,  had  rendered  it  necessary  for  the 
latter  Power  to  conclude  pence  with  the  Turks,  it  had  b^en  tfetiei'- 
mincd^  *and  int^isnres  tr^keri  jjccnrdingly,  that  an  army  composed 
of  tmops  of  the  line,  marines,  and  mflutk,  aihonnting;  tcV  fifty  thon- 
sand  men,  under  1^  eomniand  of  the  Duke  de  Rididieu,  sbobM 
be  transported  from  Sevastov6!,  in  the  Crimea,  to  Domouzder^, 
where  its  landhig  was  to  be  effebtW  under  tbe  prdtectiotubf  a  fleet, 
commanded  by  Admiral  Bailffe.  Thiis  army  was  id  have  t^eh  pos- 
session of  the  reienroirs  j  and  the  Turks,  who  ^ete  perfectify  utr- 
pfepared  for  file  eVent,  irould  have  beefi  compi^ll^'to  make'][>eaee 
upon  ailnosC  amy  terms,  or  to  abahdon  their  capital.  This  scheme 
was  to^  bare  been  eieecuted,  iii  case  any  new  difflcultib^  hab  arisen 
in  the  neeociatlons  of  Bucharest.  It  was  kept  no  sectetf';  though  it 
is  dcmbtnil  wlmlier  tmy  Tnrk  stispects,  even  at  the  present  day,  l^ 
hmmg  been  conceived  and  seriously  intended.  But,  even  if  they 
were  well  apprised  of  the  desi^,  they  could  not  probably  prevent 
its  being  carried  into  executioD. 
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On  the  left,  in  goki§r  o«l  of  the  Bospkorus  into  theBhdc  Sea,  is 
a  viUaj^  and  forli&»tion,  -wlilcli^  from  its  destinalion,  carrying 
lights  for  the  diieotionof  msfkefs,  is  oalkd  Fatiomki.  We  had  not 
proceeded  £ur  whea  the  ymd  died  away ;  andthe  boatmen,  ttpon 
some  calculation  of  their  own  leapecting  the  wind  or  wearier,  pnt 
into  a  well-sheheved  creek,  a  few  ]iiilo»  Avmu  Hbe  month  of  the 
canal,  where  we  remaiaed  firam  two  to  sbt  o^dodc  p.  m.  Here  they 
took  in  stone  baDast  and  water,  «id  dressed  their  victuals  for  dinner, 
I  had  some  fowls  roasted^  whiohwere  brought  from  Pera,  and  made 
a  hearty  meaL  At  this  plaice  there  were  twohtitson  the  beach,  and 
in  the  bay  wera  some  boats  with  nets,  pfaM^ed  in  the  Turkish  man« 
ner  $  but  we  could  not  purchase  any  fli^ 

At  a  little  distance  from  ^'s  crcdL  is  a  small  fort  in  good  repair, 
caDed  Kilala,  but  anciently,  Faner.  Bere  il  Cossack  hdped  to 
make  a  fire  to  roast  our  fbwla,  to  bring  wood  and  water,  to  make 
fiist  the  boat,  &c.  $  and,  for  doio^  the  honours  of  Uie  place,  he  was 
perfectly  satisfied  with  receiving  ten  paras,  about  twopence-half- 
penny. He  was  a  stouter  man  than  is  to  be  met  with  among  the 
Gredcs  and  Turks,  and  8o  difilbrent  in  i^^pearance,  that  yon  wbuld 
have  pronounced  him  at  Mice  not  to  bdong  to  either  of  these  people. 
With  a  less  civilised,  I  might  almost  say,  a  less  humanised,  appear- 
ance, be  had,  however,  an  expression  of  countenance  which  no  one 
would  distrust 

October  28. — We  coasted  it  all  night,  willi  a  fair  wind,  and^ 
about  one  o'clock  p.  m.,  stopped  at  thtj  fiinber  entrance  of  a  buy,  in 
which  there  is  a  good  halrbour,  acd  a  village  cdlcd  Niatlm.  TIub  is 
reckoned  about  half  way  to  Wunia.  Much  dew  having  fallen^  I  felt 
somewhat  chilled,  although  the  nl^ht  wiis  fine,  having  a  mi  tied  to 
put  up  the  awidng.  Here  we  rcuiaiaed  till  inidiiiMtit,  and,  being^  well 
refreshed  with  sleep,  proceeded  on  our  voyage.  The  boatmen  rowed 
well,  and  I  encouraged  f hem  with  some  rum. 

October  29.— At  nine  o  clock  a.  m.,  we  arrived  off  a  Greek  viHage 
of  large  size,  but  miserable  appearance,  called  BasiUkai  situated  on 
an  eminence,  overlooking  a  bay  of  considerable  extent.  At  this 
place,  the  people,  having  beard  that  the  plague  exisl^  in  scnne  vil- 
lage on  the  coast,  threatened  to  fire  upon  lis  if  we  did  not  s^md  off. 
Upon  assuring  them,  however,  that  we  had  no  plague  On  board, 
and  that  we  had  not  been  in  communication  with  any  of  those  vil- 
lages in  which  the  disease  prevailed,  they  allowed  us  to  land*  I 
could  not  get  either  eggs  or  milk.  The  boatmen  purchased  for 
themselves  some  goat*s  fiesh,  which  they  dressed  and  ate  for  dinner. 
Happily,  I  did  not  stand  in  need  of  any  provisions,  having  laid  in  a 
plentiful  stock  at  Constantinople.  Thb  village  is  supposed  to  be 
about  two-tbirds  of  the  way  to  Wama.  Hitherto,  ak»g  the  coast 
of  Iloumelia,  although  by  no  means  a  barren-looking  country,  there 
are  scarcely  any  villages,  and  but  a  few  houses,  and  not  even  many 
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hum^  to  be  Meo*  TIm  pfMcipri  mmk»  of  popuIatioQ  ^idi  I  9b- 
9cmd>  wore  here  ftod  there  m  fiook  of  sheep  on  the  hillsj  and  a  few 
iillitfpihoefa  in  the  baya,  or  upon  the  beache3^  This  village  has  do 
Turkish  trfiahitaBitg.  There  aie  coasequentl^  no  mosques  or  mlna- 
#ett :  the  houses  resemble  those  of  the  suburbs  of  Constanttiy^ple,  and 
must  have  the  same  £uiHs  in  respect  to  salubrity.  The  soil  is  almost 
aimalav  ^  the  bouses  consist  of  rotten  wood,  badly  put  together,  on  a 
crazy  foundation  of  stone,  half  covered  with  bad  tiles,  and  intersected 
by  a  superfluity  of  windows,  with  here  and  there  a  square  of  glass. 

Thk  province  is  very  sulgect  to  the  plague.  As  is  generally  the 
oaae  an  the  Ticiiihy  of  the  villages  of  the  Levant,  there  are  here 
SBMiy  wtndmiHs.  Perhaps,  by  the  number  of  these  miUs,  some  es* 
tliMte  night-  be  feroied  oif  the  population.  There  were  several 
large  mod  many  aMaH  fishing-boats  on  the  beach.  In  this  .district, 
oontHMry  to  what  generally  happens^  cultivation  seems  to  increase 
in  profKurtion  as  you  recede  from  the  capital.  Behind  Basilika, 
(pronounced  by  the  natives  Vasilika,)  is  a  beautiful  but  in^fular 
amphitheatre  of  hills,  of  moderate  height,  well  wooded,  and  in  parts 
weU  cultivated.  The  highest  of  them.  caBed  Bahesab,  is  seen  at  a 
great  distance,  and  forms  a  land-mark  for  mariners  navigating  tbe 
BfacH  Sea.  About  t^i  miles  before  you  come  to  BasBikn,  is  a  vil- 
lage called  Ayadiopolo.  Under  this  amphitheatre, is  an  iiregukf  but 
beautifol  plain,  extending  iu  breadth  towards  the  sea,  to  two,  ifmr, 
six,  and  eixbt  mika ;  and  in  length,  towards  the  mountains,  to  ten« 
fifteen, andeven  twenty  miles.  It  bears  some  resemblance  to  tbe 
plain  of  Troy.  In  the  Black  Sea,  ^^-e  met  with  an  immense  number 
of  porpoises  of  very  large  size. 

Wa  left  Baaitika  on  Sunday  about  noon^  and  arrived  at  Izopoli 
beaw%ea  aix  and  seven  o'clock,  where  we  slept.  This  is  a  consider* 
■bin  viHi§|f,  afa&osl  entvely  Greek,  with  a  laqge  and  safe  harbour. 
Betwccnk  and  tbe  sea.  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  windmills,  which  have 
at  a  dittnnnr  ibe  appearance  of  large  sentry  or  watch  boxes,  cack 
kaving  twdve  short  wings,  or  arms,  resembling  dusters  -cf  ladies' 
fMa,  fixteniing  iaoni  them  as  from  acommon  centre.  Several  bonis 
nsA  vasaek  hid  putt  in  here  for  sbdtor.  At  a  point  a  mik  or  two 
beibin  yon  oome  (0  IzopoU,  ^called,  in  Turkish,  by  a  name  which  I 
ff»i§tl,  bnt  wkkh  maana  mmdtr  tkt  fimtt^  there  are  several  rocks,  oa 
OK  of  whtck  w>e  w«re  very  near  being  wrecked,  about  dosk,  owing 
ao  tbe  obstinacy  of  tbe  boatman  at  tbe  helm.  Instead  of  going  o«t> 
side  of  ^  rodks,  as  the  others  wished,  be  steered  right  in  amoaig 
tbrm,  and  ran  tbe  boat  upon  a  sonken  rock,  where  we  stwck  for 
several  minmes,  every  moment  in  danger  of  beti^  eaujgl>  By 
ihrowijQg  ballast  overboard,  bowxrver,  and  other  cxcttioas^  with  aaas, 
pok9»  ^c,  w«  succeeded  in  ptt<hing  ber  off  witboat  as^n'aiag  any 
malerial  duaace.  Tbe  boatmen,  upon  this  occaaoa,  except  tlbeaaia 
aft  tbe  kela^  idio  appeared  to  be  tbe  senior,  ^oJ^  a  gicat  deal  af 
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activity,  and  presence  of  mind.  The  surge  against  the  rocks  was 
so  high^  tBat^  at  one  iHihe;  aBliough  not  Very  rax  tram  the  shore,  I 
would  have  compounded  fi)f  the  loss  of  fny  baggage  add-a  duekti^. 
After  having  weathered  many  storms  In  high  lat^udes^  it  wotdd  ha^ 
heeti  a  shabby  death  to  have  perished  on  an  obscme  tock  on  the 
coast  of  the  ISI^k  Sea. 

At  6fl^  light  on  Monday  morning,  the  30th  of  October,  we  left 
Izopoli>  but,  the  wind  bemg  contrary,  we  were  obliged,  about  ten 
o*dock,  to  put  into  the  large  viHage  of  Achillo,  situated  upon  a 
peninsula  of  that  name.  On  the  beach,  at  this  place,  the  women 
were  washing  their  linen,  by  dipping  it  repeatedly  In  the  Black  Sea, 
and  trampling  It  aftefwards  wHh  their  fo^t  on  lh«  sand;  wbich  was 
fine,  smooth,  and  dense.  ITrere  were  also  pi4K:es  of  aarrow  ^och 
(Hnen,  I  believe)  bleaching  txpon  the  sea-shore,  sbm^  of  which  iocdced 
at  a  distance  beautifully  white.  I  repeatedly  tasted  the  water  of 
this  sea,  without  being  able  to  discover  in  it  any  saline  property. 

From  Achillo,  ope  n^ay  go  in  the  vehicles  of  the  country  tp 
Rustchuk.  It  i3  only  four  hours  more  than  from  Warna,  and  the 
whole  distance  between  Achillo  and  Warna  might  have  been  saved  ^ 
but  I  was  not  informed  of  this  circumstance,  until  some  consider- 
able tinoe  after  ray  departure  from  Achillo.  This  is  a  iact»  which 
it  Wfiy  be  of  much  importance  to  travellers  going  by  this  route  to 
know  j  as,  in  the  event  of  a  contrary  wina  blowing  strong,  they 
Wgh^p  iQ  proceedii^  by  sea,  be  detained  several  weeks  between 
Achillo  and  Warna.  Indeed,  I  should  think  it  would  be  almost 
always  the  surest  route  to  go  by  land  from  Achillo  to  Rustchuk ; 
and  I  would  accordingly  have  preferred  it,  had  not  iny  servant 
chosen  to  conceal  from  me  the  existence  of  such  a  route,  tnrtU  we 
could  not  avail  ourselves  of  it.  He  probably  was  induced  to  do 
this,  by  finding  the  life  which  he  led  in  the  boat  very  comfortable 
and  much  to  nis  taste,  having  abundance  of  liquors  at  hand,  to 
which  h^  did  not  fail  to  pay  his  respects  every  night  whilst  I  was 
asleep,  with  great  punctuality  and  perseverance.  Many  of  the  boats 
and  vessels  which  left  the  Bosphorus  at  the  same  time  witii  as,  we 
found  lying  at  this  place.  Between  Iieopoli  and  Adiillo  is  adeep 
bay,  at  the  entrance  of  which  is  the  convent  of  8t.  Anastasia,  si- 
iimted  on  an  island  cafied  also  Izopoli.  This  building  has,  at  *a 
distance,  a  fine  appearance.  In  the  mterior  t>f'  the  bay,  we  ofaserred 
several  ships  and,  vessels,  probably  of  those  that  had  left  the  Bos- 
phorus  along  with  us. 

From  Achillo  we  proceeded  to  Messevria,  a  large  village,  or 
rather  a  fimall  town,  situated  on  a  point  of  land  which  is  said  to 
bavQ  been,  in  ancient  times,ii  place  of  some  note:  Many  boats  and 
vesaeb  arrived  at  the  same  time  with  us.  The  buildmgs  have  a 
neater  appearance  than  those  of  any  village  we  have  yet  seen,  and 
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the  town  looks  clean.  The  boatmen,  being  Greeks,  and  having 
heard  that  some  cases  of  plague  exist^  at  Messevria,  were  so  mack 
alarmed,  that  they  immediately  pulled  o£P  from  the  shore  and  an- 
chored in  the  road,  declinn^  to  have  any  communication  with  the 
place.  The  Turkish  boatmen,  on  the  contrary^  ran: their  boats  upon 
the  beach,  and  fearlessly  intermixed  with  the  inhabitants. 

Having  slept  here  tiU^midoigbJk,  we  got  under  weigh,  the  wind 
having  become  fair  |  and,  about  two  o*dock  a.  m.  on  Tuesday,  after 
having  slightly  touched  the  giouad,  we  arrived  at  a.  point  of  land, 
sixteen  miks  from  Achillo,  and  eijght  foom  Messevna,  jdiove  which 
is  a  village  qaUed  £mon^r  and  upon  it  a  convent  called  St.  Nicola. 
This  point  is  forty  miles  firom  Warna.  In  that  space,  there  are 
numerous  villages  $  but,  as  we  passed  them  late  in  the  night,  we 
could  only  occaaionatly  s^e  hero  and  there  a  light.  As  day-light 
advanced/ wc  perceived  muiiy  vt  si^els  of  dififerent  sizes,  standing 
for  and  going  from  Tl'arna  i  and,  did  we  judge  only  from  what  we 
saw  here,  and  in  the  difTerent  bays  and  harbours  along  the  coast, 
without  kmjwiDg  thiU  the  vc^^Is  seen  almost  all  belonged  to  the 
flotilk  which  sailed  at  the  name  time  with  us  from  the  Boaphorus, 
we  should  have  concluded  the  trade  of  the  Black  Sea  to  be  immense. 
In  truth,  h  is  very  considjerable,  and  in  a  rapidly  progressive  state 
of  augmentatioTu  At  J^  o  clock  on  Tuesday,  the  21st  of  October, 
we  arrived  at  Warna. 

The  distance  coastwise  between  the  mouth  of  the  Bqsphorus 
and  Warna,  is  computed  by  the  boatmen  at  300  miles  (English)  ; 
hut  this  I  consider  as  exagc;crated.  In  ^  straight  line,  it  j^  said  to 
be  no  more  than  seventeen  hours*  sail,  with  a  fair  win4*  The  large 
boats  that  stood  out  to  sea,  having  arrived  before  us  at  Warna,  it 
so  happened  that  I  could  have  arrived  sooner^  and  at  a  diminished 
expense  of  300  piastres,  had  I  gone  in  a  large  boat,  as  I  had  once 
intended,  in  which  I  was  offered  the  use  of  the  cabin  for  100 
piastres,  whereas  the  small  boat  cost  me  400  piastres,  and  arrived  a 
day  later.  But  I  was  persuaded  to  befieve  that  the  small  boat  was 
both  more  safe  and  more  certain;  and,  perhaps,  it  would  have 
been  so,  had  the  wind  been  otherwise  than  fhir.  At  any  rate  the 
opportunity  of  observing  the  villages,  inhabitants,  and  soil,  along 
the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  I  considened  as  forming  more  than  an 
equivalent  to  the  300  piastres  thrown  away. 
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(WHittn  onboard  ike  Aaiti,£atiIndUtnuM,) 

Spirit  ^Gama!(i)  rouad  the  Stormy  Cape, 
BcatrMiag  the  rude  "whiriwi&d  as  thy  Bteed^ 
The  ttiund8rM)knid  thy  oar>  thy  ^lectre  Ahape 
Qigmtir ;  yAk6  uptm  the  gale  dost  feed. 
And  diiok  the  irater-apout^ — lihy  shroud  the  skies ; 
Thy  sport,  the  south  and  vast  Atlantic  Sea ; 
Thine  eye,  tke  lightnior's  flash  :  awake  I  arise  ! 
IVom  out  die  deep,  in  dread  and  awful  sovereignty  ! 

Now  hast  thou  risen  !     By  heaven  it  is  a  sight 

Most  godlike,  grand,  and  glorioles  to  behold ; 

Three  elements  contend ;  and  fierce  in  light 

As  those  (2)  who  warr*d  with  mighty  Jove  of  oM-    . 

Oh,  God  !  if  any  doubt  thy  being,  or  Vate, 

With  vain  and  impious  mind,  at  nought  thy  power^ 

So  may  it  be  such  daring  sceptic's  fate« 

To  pass  *  The  Cape  of  Storms*  when  angry  temp^ts  lower* 

Do>^t  note  the, gathering  clouds,  as  on  through  heaven 

They  speed  their  midway  flight,  *twixt  sea  and  skies } 

Like  to  the  first-born  by  the  Archangel  driven 

On  earth,  with  flaming  sword,  from  Paradise  >  (3) 

—Post  mark  the  spirit-stirring  of  the  deep. 

As  onward  sweeps  the  stormy  nurricane, 

RousM,  like  a  roaring  lion,  from  his  &Ieep> 

That  wildly  stares  around,  and  shakes  his  shaggy  mane  ? 

Nor  doth  be  wake  in  vain.    From  his  abode^ 
Hath  Ocean  nsen  in  terrible  array ; 
Magnificent,  as  wheu  the  voice  of  God  (4) 
CalPd  forth  the  world  from  chaos  into  day  ! 

■  ■       ■       I  ■'       ■ ' ■'■ i" »  '■■«<*'■■  lit  II »  1 1  »i» > 

•  '  Au  D.  1486.'--Oti>taiD  Diat,  a  Portwuese,  passed  the  fsmttam 
point  of  Africa,  to  which  he  gave  the  nane  of  '*  Tho  Stomy  Cspai''  hut 
King  John  II.,  of  Portugal,  who  saw  more  fully  the  importance  of  that 
discovery,  styled  it  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.' — Aiodem  Hiti^, 

(1)  Vasco  di  Gama,  the  first  who  sailed  round  Africa,  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  to  the  East  Indies. 

(2)  '  The  Titans,'  Saturn  and  others,  forty-flre  in  number,  who  warred 
against  Jupiter. 

*  As  whom  the, fables  name  of  monstrons  site, 
TEtonisn,  or  earth-born,  that  warr'd  on  ior^.'-^Milton, 

(3)  Genesis,  chap.  ill.    Milton's  « P^uitdise  Lost/  book  xii. 

(4)  Ibid.,  chap.  i.  Ibid.,  book  vii. 
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*Tis  nigkt.-^atid  miw  the  tenipeBt-Bluroiid^d  bark> 

With  surge-lash'd  crest,  uplbdrne  aloft  ^doth  lide 

Upon  the  lieaving  bIQows/vast  and  dwk. 

And  braves,  as  did  lbs  Palriaroh  6  ark,  (5)  Ihe  whelming  tide. 

O  God !  it  is  a  ftarf\il  sight !  and  all  around 

Is  dismal,  drear,  aild  dorks^^-^tii  near  and  for*-* 

Save  when,  to  make  the  darktiess  nkore  protbund 

And  visible,  dome  pale  and  twifdchn^  «tar 

Peeps,  for  an  instant,  forth,  and  then,  as  'twere 

In  rear,  recedes  5— or  the  [^osphork  dash 

Of  wild,  Ibng  sweeping  waves,  with  hornd  glare. 

Lights  up  tl^  dread  afa^ss,  and  shines  along  the  splash. 

And  waste  of  waters,  like  to  the  'pale  horse,*  (6) 

Whom  Death  i^halFrftle  tipon  that  awfhl  day> 

When  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  have  run  their  course. 

The  world,  and  time  (7)  itself,  be  swept  away ! 

— And  how  the  waning  moon  would  faia  ^th  shJne, 

And  through  the  heavens  pursue  her  wonted  track  t 

Bdt  three  wild  warring  el^enls  eombine 

At  once  in  uatson,  and  drive  her  ruddy  back  ! 

Didst  hear  that  crash, — tremendous  as  the  roar 

Which  burst  on  Sinai's  summit,  toucfaiDg  heaveoi 

When  by  the  Lord,  on  that  all-sacred  shore,       f  < 

To  man  in  thunder  were  bis  mandaites  (8)  given } 

Didst  mark  of  that  destructive  element^ 

'  Promethean '  named,  the  forked  and  iuiid  light. 

With  vivid  flash,  from  heaven  directly  sent. 

Like  the  lit  flame  (9)  which  struck  the  apostate  Saul  in  night  ? 

Hark  to  the  rending  of  the  storm-split-^ail. 
And  mark  the  reed^like  quivering  of  the  mast  y 
List !  list  ye  to  the  howling  of  tihe  gaJe, 
Dreadful  as  the  Archangels  trump  (10)  its  blast ! 

(5)  Genesis,  chap.  vii.  v.  17.  'And  the  waters  increased,  and  bare  up 
the  ark/ 

(6)  Apocalypse,  chap.  vi.  v.  8.  *  And  I  looked,  and  behold  a  paHe horse, 
and  his  name  that  sat  on  lum  was  Death,  and  Hell  ftrftowed  ivith  him.' 

(7)  Ibid^  chap.  X.  v.  6, 6.  *  And  the  Angel  swarc  by  him  that  liteth  for 
ever  and  ever,  that  there  should  be  time  no  longer/ 

(8)  fixodu^  ehap.  xix.  v.  16,  18.  'And  it  came  to  pass  onilic third  day 
!nthe  morning,  that  there  were  thunders  and  lightmug,  and  a  thick  clpud 
upon  the  Mount.  And  Mount  Sinai  was  altogether  on  a  smoke,  because 
the  Lord  descended  upan  it  in  fire.' 

(9)  lUd.,  chap.  iz.  v.S,  4. '  And  as  he  journeyed*  he  came  near  Damas- 
eus ;  and  suddenly  there  shined  round  abi^ut  him  4  liglii  from,  be«ven,  and 

'  he  fell  to  the  earth :  and  he  was  for  three  days  without  sight.' 

(10)  Apocalypse. 
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On  8ucb  a  night,  the  twelve  Disciples  cried 

In  fear,  and  roosed  the  Savour  from  iiis  sleep  I 

Jesus  arose,  the  elemento  to  chide  -, 

'  Silence,  ye  migty  winds!  and  peace,  thou trouUed  deep  r  (11) 

So  spake  the  Son  of  Ood !  and  tbns  dUaiy'd 

The  storm  v^ch  howrd  upon  the  Assyrian  shore. 

Prompt  «t  his  cal}»  the  4empest;*a  rage  obey*d> 

The  Mf^endB  were  hush'd^the  waters  ceased  to  roar ! 

— ^When  Royal  Canute  anee,(12)  with  scepter'd  Band, 

And  robed  in  pride  of  earthly  majesty 

Forbade  the  sea  to  dafe  to  lave  the  land. 

The  wfld  waves  rose  in  sport,  and  roll'd  all  heedless  by ! 

Jehovah !  What  is  man  compared  to  thee  ? 
Or  son  of  man,  in  modcery  of  sense^ 
That  he  should  dare  assume  the  Deity } 
Oh,  man  !  would'sl  learn  to  know  thy  impotence^ 
Thy  littleness  and  inferiority? 
Come,  hie  thee  to  these  regions  of  the  storm, 
•    Behold  the  face  of  God  upon  the  sea» 
And  worship  in  the  gale  hia  dread  Almighty  form ! 

But  see  the  darkling  spMt  of  the  night. 
That  brooding  safe  upon  the  wat'ry  plain. 
Flies  at  the  afiproach  of  thee,  ethcrial  light ! 
Awaking  now  the  universe  again ! 
The  sea-boy  wet,  rude  nursling  of  the  blast. 
Whose  sleep  was  cradled  in  the  dashing  spray. 
And  rooked  upon '  the  high  and  giddy  mast,* 
Regardless  of  the  storm,  unseals  his  eyes  with  day. 

Ye  who  would  ftirther  seek  to  know  of  light. 
Go,  read  it  as  reoooded  in  the  page 
OfthatimnM>rtalbavd,(13)  berefi  of  sight 
Himself, — the  godlike  Homer  of  his  age  ! 

(11)  St.  Matthew,  chap.  Tiii.  v.  24,  et  seq.  '  And  behold  there  arose  a 
jpreat  tempest  in  the  sea ;  but  he  was  asleep.  And  his  Disciples  came 
and  awoke  hiro,  sayinjr.  Lord  saye  us,  or  we  perish.  Then  he  arose,  ^nd 
rebuked  the  winds  and  the  sea ;  and  there  was  a  great  calm.' 

(12)  ^  He  ordered  a  chair  to  be  brought,  and,  aa  the  waves  approached, 
he  said, in  an  ioapcrioufl  tone,  "  Thou,  sea,  art  under  my  dominion,!  charge 
thee  approach  no  farther,  nor  dare  to  wet  the  feet  of  U&y  sorerelgn.^'  He 
even  sat  some  time  in  seeming  expectation  of  submission ;  but,  as  the  sea 
sdn  advanced  towards  him,  and  at  last  began  to  wash  him  wiHk  its  bil- 
lows, he  turned  to  his  courtiers  and  obserred,  thad  eteiy  ereaitare  hi  the 
universe  is  feeble  and  impotent,  and  that  power  resides  oidy  mA,  one 
Being,  in  whose  hands  are  the  elements  of  nature,  and  who  can  say  to  the 
ocean,  **  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther.'^  '-^jinglia  Sacra,  vol.  i. 

(13)  *  Paradise  Lost,*  bookfii. 
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Oh!  fbreMtfpaikoftkat^dettkailaiiie^ 
That  insi^bvitkm,  once  to  Mflton  gii^ec. 
Which  lit  his  way  ta  never-dying  fiune. 
The  fife,  tlie  pcMi^p,  cmd  pfo(%ality  of  Heaven ! 

In  dread  magnificence  the  hirid  snn 

Now  pierces  through  the  tempest-troahied  sky. 

And  drives  the  thander-clouds  dark  rolling  on — 

As  Satan  and  his  rebel  tribe  (14)  were  s^en  to  fly 

Before  the  red  tight  arm  of  God  !— No  streaks 

Of  orient  purple  tinge  announce  his  rise  -, 

In  solitary  sj^endour  he  awakes. 

And  seizes,  as  by  storm,  at  once  on  all  the  skies  ! 

Pidst  mails;  the  while  that  dash*d  along  the  deep  > 

Hugest  of  all  the  ocean-bom  that  roam 

Like  that  Letiathan,  whom  once,  asleep. 

The  mariner,  {as  on  through  *  Norway's  foam '  (16) 

He  steer'd  his  rude  and  shattered  skiflT,)  at  night. 

Mistook  for  land,  so  vast  and  still  be  seem'd. 

And  anchor*d  thus,^ — ^then  rose  in  wild  affright. 

When  morning's  d^wn  upon  the  mighty  monster  beam'd ! 

Again  he  comes  !  gigantic  as  the  beast 

Of  old,  that  God  in  mercy  sent  to  save 

The  prophet  Jonah  (16)  from  the  foamy  yeast 

Of  waves — ^his  else  unknell'd,  unshrouded  grave  ! 

Three  days  and  nights  the  slimy  monster  sped 

His  wat'ry  way,  as  thus  the  '  chosen  of  Qod*  he  bor^ 

By '  ragiBg  floods '  and  '  seas  uncoavpassed,' 

Then  cast  him  aU  unscathed  upon  the  Syrian  shore. 

Hark  to  the  sea-mew  s  wild  and  piercing  shrieks. 

As  rpund  the  strong-ribb'd  bark  they  hover  mgh ! 

Now  o*er  the  wave  s  white  foam  they  skim  their  beaks. 

Now  for  away  they  speedj  and  seek  the  sky. 

— But  mark  the  might  and  majesty  of  motion. 

Of  him  (17)  whp  sweeps,  cloud-cleaving,  irom  the  height 

Of  heaven,-— it  is  the  Condor  (18)  of  the  ocean. 

So  uDUy  dofk  he  soar  aloft,  so  bold  his  j^ht ! 

The  asphrations  of  this  bird  adse 

Above  those  eagles,  that  are  seen  afSw 

0*er  Chimborazo,  (19)  bfdest  in  the  skies 

Of  Andes — '  giant  of  the  western  star !' 

(14)  '  Pwadisc  Lost,*  book  vi.  (15)  Ibid.,  book  I. 

(16)  Jonah,  chap.  i.  ii.  (17)  The  Albatross. 

(18)  The  hurgest  description  of  eagle  known. 

(19)  Chunboitzo,  the  most  m^estic  and  lofty  of  the  Andes.    It  has 
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tVom  mountaip  jon  to  mouDtm  let  ^h^m  urgft  . 
Their  ntorower  flighty  and  babitatloDs  cbaoge  i 
His  resting-pla^e  Uie  South  Pacifio  sutge. 
All  heaven  his  eyrie,  (20)  and  iiameiMity  his  nua^l 
Against  the  conquest-crowB*d  Dictator  s  sway  (21) 
From  Sardif,  when  thti  mMe  Ca^siu*  (22)  drew 
His  legions  forth,  to  b:ittle's  sttjrn  array— 
E'en  such  a  bird.it  was,  that  hovering  flew 
*  Upon  his  '  former  en  sign, '—then  would  feed 
From  out  the  soldiers'  baads,  and  flapping  fly 
His  broad-extended  wings,  {"i'S)  that  seem*d  to  lead 
The  embattled  Romans  on  to  fertain  victory  ! 

But  at  Philippi  (24)  sought — he  then  wa^  gone ; 

And  vultures,  crows,  and  kites  were  seen  instead ! 

For  those  whom  hope  of  conquest  had  flush'd  on. 

Now  vanquished  lay-<*the  dying  and  the  dead ! 

Twas  such  a  bird,  all  wild  and  young  that  rose 

When  Swedish  Charles,  wuth  *soul  of  fire,'  (25)  weatforth^ 

And  '  frame  of  adamant,\26)  mid  polar  f  pqws^ 

To  plant  hi^  standard,  on  the  steeple  (27)  of  the  north. 

But,  when  the  fickle  fortune  of  the  war«  (^) 
As  hist'ry  tells,  on  dread  Pultowa's  day,     , 
Forsook  the  warrior-king  and  woo*d  Uie  Czar, 
The  bird  had  wing  d  his  eagle-flight  away  ! 

■  '  ■■■'      > 

a  circidor  summit  22,000  feet,  or  above  four  miles,  high.  The  bulk  of 
Chimborazo  is  so  onorBsous,  that  the  part  which  the  eye  embraces  at 
once,  near  the  limit  of  the  snows,  is  22,968  feet.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Himalaya  Mountains,  Chimborazo  is  the  highest  known  mopatain  in 
the  world. 

(20)  The  place  where  birds^  of  prey  build  thdr  nests,  and  hatch. 

(21)  Augustus  and  Antony. 

(22 — 24)  *  You  know  that  I  held  Epicxuns  strong, 

And  his  opinion,— now,  I  change  my  mind. 
And  partly  credit  things  that  do  presage. 
Coming  from  Sardis,  on  our  former  ensign 
Two  mighty  eagles  fell,  and  there  they  perch  *d. 
Gorging  and  feeding  from  oiu*  soldiers'  hands^ 
Who  to  Philippi  here  consorted  us. 
This  morning  are  they  fled  away  and  gone ; 
And  in  theu*  steads  do  ravens,  crows,  and  kites. 
Fly  on  our  haads^^hehr  shadows  seem 
A  canopy  most  fatal.'— Vci/tW  Cteior, 

(25—26)  Dr.  John^n's  '  Vanity  of  Hulyum  Wishes.' 

(27)  Moscow. 

(28)  Scarcely  any  victory  was  ever  attended  with  more  important 
consequences  than  that  wmch  Peter  the  Great  obtained  at  Fultowa, 
Hie  King  of  Sweden  lost  in  one  day  the  fruits  of  nine  years'  succesiful 
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On  daring  pinion  borne — ^*twas  such  that  o'er 
The  modern  Hannibal,  was  seen  to  fly 
Above  St.  Bernard's  Alpine  snows,  to  soar  (29) 
To  France*  proud  temple,  and  unutterably  high ! 

There  were  who  said  o*er  Lybia  s  arid  waste. 
And  chief  the  Pyramids'  (30)  dim  solitude. 
The  self-same  l^rd  his  flight  had  boklly  traced. 
And  once  before  on  Lodi*s  Bridge  (31)  been  view*d— *- 
To  sweep  Marengo's  (32)  field  he  left  the  Alp^  : 
A  laurel  wreath  inscrib'd,  he  wav'd  on  high  ; 
Then  gain'd  with  nobler  speed  their  snowy  scalps. 
The  wreath  enroll'd,  '  Napoleon  and  Victory.' 

By  Danube's  darkly-rdhng  tide  (33)  and  o'er 

The  field  of  Austerlitz  (34)  on£y]«i*s  (35)  plain. 

At  Friedland,  (36)  Jena,  (37)  Berlin,  (38)  Ulm,  (39)  once 

more 
All  splendid  did  he  re-appear  again  ! 
On  Moscow's  conflagration,' — where  the  sun 
Tum'd  ghastly  pale,  and  sicken'd  at  the  sight, 
ITie  Eagle  saw  his  race  of  glory  run. 
He  tried  in  vain  to  soar — then  shrick'd  and  sunk  in  night ! 

Oh  haste  !  and  look  upon  yon  glorious  zone, 

The  bow  of  God,  which  girdles  half  the  sky. 

The  hcsavenly  arch,  by  the  Almighty  (40)  thrown 

In  vast  and  infinite  variety 

Of  tints  most  beautiful — th*  Immortal's  span. 

To  mortal  s^ht  display 'd  in  times  of  yore, — 

The  great  Creator's  covenant^  (4^)  with  man. 

That  whelming  waters  should  o'er  land  prevail  no  more ! 

Thou  pledge  redeemed  (4^)  of  the  Deity ! 

To  man  below  in  consolation  sent ! 

Thou  fairest,  brightest  vision  of  the  sky ! 

I  hail  thee !  dolphin  of  the  firmament ! 

For  each  succeediog  varied  change  imbues 

Thee  with  a  magic  colour,  that  doth  shine 

More  splendid  than  before — till  all  thy  hues 

Proclaim  thee  God  at  once,  like  Hun  thy  form  divine  ! 

warfare.  IJe  had  pressed  forward,  after  a  variety  ef  obstructions  and 
delays,  occasioned  by  one  of  the  most  intense  frosts  ever  known  in  those 
northern  rej^ons. 

(29 — 39)  See  the  '  Annals  of  Posterity,'  written  by  the  conquering 
sword  of  a  hero.    Motto  of  ihe  work,  '  AfiUe  succh  contre  ttn  revets.' 

(40—41)  Genesis,  chap,  ix.,  v.  12.  ei  seq.  *  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the 
cloud ;  and  it  shall  be  for  a  token  for  a  covenant  between  me  and  the 
earth,  and  the  waters  shall  no  more  become  a  flood  to  destroy.' 

(42)  Genesis,  chap,  ix.,  y.  16.    '  And  the  bow  shall  be  in  the  cloudy 
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And,  if  on  eartli  thy  beauty  be  extreme. 

When  view'd  o*er  mountain-height^  or  level  plain  ; 

Far  lovelier,  far,  thy  variegated  beam. 

Expanded  o*er  the  surface  of  the  main  ! 

With  either  horizon  thy  resting-place. 

Thou  mak*st  the  sea  the  mirror  of  thy  light  -, 

The  ocean  back  reflects  thy  radiant  hce. 

Like  lovers  each  belored-^both  gazing  with  delight. 

Jehovah  !  with  thy  name  commenced  ray  strain  5 

Jehovah  !  with  thy  name  it  shall  conclude  : 

By  thdse  (43)  alone  who  track  the  dark-blae  main. 

The  grandest  of  thy  wondrous  works  are  vicw'd  ! 

I  envy  not  the  man  whose  inward  fire 

Of  soul  expands  not,  riding  o*er  the  deep— 

'\^ose  mental  aspirations  soar  not  higher. 

With  the  wild  waves,  ere  night  behold  him  laid  in  sleep. 

For  me  !  whatever  dangers  yet  may  lower 
Upon  my  life,  or  errors  be  my  ftite  5 
So  shall  it  soothe  me  in  my  latest  hour. 
That  once,  at  least,  I  tried  to  celebrate 
Thy  praise,  and  in  thy  temple  of  the  sea — 
Its  canopy,  the  clear  and  cloudless  sky — 
That  thus  I  struck  the  lyre  and  bent  the  knee, 

0  God !  in  homage  to  thy  pow*r  and  majesty  ! 

I've  little  lefl  that  makes  it  worth  my  while 

To  live — my  mind,  perchance,  at  times  benighted  -, 

In  scorn,  than  merriment,  Td  rather  smile } 

My  heart  is  sear*d,  my  best  aflections  blighted ! 

And  be  it  so — yet  haply,  if  I  dare 

Uplift  a  suppliant's  voice  to  heav*n,  'twould  be. 

That  God  in  mercy  might  accord  my  prayer. 

To  die  a  hero's  death,  in  planting  (44)  Freedom's  tree. 

1  little  reck  what  soil  it  be  upon. 

So  Danger  lead,  and  point  to  Glory's  star  j 
In  fighting  on  the  plains  of  Marathon— 
Or  'neath  thy  banners,  noble  Bolivar  ! 

and  I  will  look  upon  it  that  I  may  remember  the  cverlastins^  covenant 
between  God,  auJ^cvery  living  thing  of  all  fiesh  that  is  upon  the  earth.' 

(43)  Psalms — ^Psalm  cvii.  *  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and 
occupy  their  business  in  great  waters.  1  nese  men  see  the  works  of  the 
Lgro,  and  his  wonders  in  the  deep.' 

(44)  '  And  England  sent  her  men,  of  men  the  chief, 
AVho  taught  those  sires  of  empire  yet  to  be — 
To  plant  the  tree  of  life— to  plant  fair  Freedom's  tree.* 

Gertrude  0/  Wyoming, 
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For^  since  young  Freedom's  standard  is  nnfurFd^ 
On  Athos*  crags  (45)  and  Pemaoibuco^s  (46)  sbord^ 
Alike  to  me,  the  east  o^  western  world. 
So  that  my  soul  escape  amid  the  bclttie*s  roar; 

When  life  from  all  its  channs  is  disaJHed, 
When  callous  ^oom  succeeds  tx>  cherish'd  hope  j 
'Twere  nobler  fictf  to  fall  by  Freedom^s  side. 
Than  thus  to  live  a  moody  misanthrope. 
Or  die  a  heartless  suicide ;  since  life 
Hath  ceased  to  please,  what  higher  aim  to  me 
Remains,  than  in  the  rapture  (47)  of  the  strife. 
To  breathe  my  last  upon  thine  altar»  Liberty. 

But '  circumstance'  is  aye  one's  blight  and  curse : 
It  mars  our  best  ani  brightest  hopes — since,  then. 
It  may  not  be  my  iot  to  spur  my  horse 
In  Freedom's.  ladfts,  and  aid  my  feUow-men, 
(Embattled  in  her  sacred  cause,)  in  rending 
A  tyrants  chains— hi  bigot's  iron  crown — 
The  Patriot's  and  tbe  Martyr's  laurel  blending. 
And  4yiog  strike  some  8elim  or  Pizarro  down : 

Methinks  the  grandest  boon  to  be  bestow'd 

By  Hear'n  on  man — ^the  shortest,  best  relief 

From  all  his  mortal  su£ferings,  and  load 

Which  life  entaib  of  misery  and  grief-^ 

The  termination  of  his  woes,  might  be, 

As<  now  he  braves  the  billows  of  the  Cape, 

To  grapple  with  grim  Death  npon  the  sea, 

The  whirlwind  fiw  its  courser,  and  the  storm  its  Aape. 

So  might  the  bark  become  his  cofBn^s  shell ! 
The  murky  cloud  enshroud  him  as  his  pall — 
The  roar  of  distant  thunder  ring  bis  kndl-*- 
The  lightning's  flash  illume  his  funeral ! 
Hb  Winding-sheet  the  wild,  white,  curling  wave, — 
The  rolling  billow,  as  his  bier  be  lent— 
The  rain  his  tears, — the  ocean  for  his  grave. 
The  Cape  of  Storms  itself  his  mighty  monument ! 

W. 
On  board  ihe  Asin. 

(45)  Athos,  a  high  mountain  of  Greece^  In  JVJacedoniiu. 

(46)  See  Hist,  of  South  American  Conquests* 

(47)  *  Certamim  GUiudia.'— ^aciVw*. 
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Lord  Grxnvillx  on  Ivmak  Afpaius* 

In  the  recent  copkms  extracts  whkh  we  gave,  finom  tbe  excellent 
volume  entitled, '  A  Further  Inquiry  into  tke  Expediency  of  apply- 
ing the  Principles  of  Colonial  Ffdicy  to  the  Govemvieiit  of  India/  we 
were  precluded,  by  our  want  of.  apace,  from  adverting  to  one  of  the 
most  curious  and  interesting  parts  of  the  work,  contained  in  the 
Appendix ;  but,  i^  the  gubsUnce  of  Uie  lacts  and  opinions  there  de- 
taukd  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  our  retunmig  to  tbem 
at  any  period,  we  embrace  tbe  present  opportunity  of  giving  the 
portion  to  which  we  refer  a  place  in  our  pages :    , 

'  The  following  abstract  of  a  cde^brateispeeck  by  Lord  Grenville, 
on  the  subject  of  the  last  renewal  of  the  Bast  India  Company's 
Charter,  stUl  possesses  a  greai  and  iacFCBBiag  interest;  braiuse, 
though  public  opinion  i»  oonsidecably  in  advance  of  his  Lordship's 
views  on  some  points,  (tbe  great  question  <if  CttkNusatkiA  having 
arisen  and  growa  tx>  matarity  since  his  tinae,)  yet  on  otfaer  amd  very 
material  points,  especiaUy  that  of  PAxaoiiiAE,  the  we^t  cf  so  high 
an  authority — the  testimony  of  a  practical  statesmaa  of  die  first 
rank — must  continue  to  be»  tiQ  the  fate  of  the  broad  cxmtinent  of 
India  is  decided,  of  inestimable  value. 

'  The  speech,  besides  tbe  value  ol*  its  matter,  is  deserving  of  at- 
tention for  the  elegance  of  its  style,  always  dear  and  forcible,  and 
rising  in  some  passages  to  eloquence.  It 'Was  written  out  for  sepa- 
rate publication  by  the  noble  aiithar,  aid  tfaos  it  must  be  considered 
as  containiog  the  deliberate  .view»  and  opinioa^ron  iMiiain  aAurs  of 
a  veteran  statesman  of  great  talents  and  tried  judgoMnt^  whose  at- 
tention had  been  direct^  to  the  a£fairs  of  India  in  a  degree  much 
more  than  is  now  common  in  the  English  Parliament  $  from  the 
circumstance,  to  which  he  alludes,  that,  when  he  first  entered  public 
life^  party  violence  was  peculiarly  directed  to  that  qucstiiMi.  It  was 
on  timt  very  ground  that  tbe  government  of  the  empire  was  disputed 
between  the  greatest  statesmen  of  the  age. 

'  It  is  probably  owing  to  this  early  and  complete  mastery  of  the 
subject  that  Lord  Grenville's  speech  appears  to  so  great  an  advan- 
tage compared  with  most  of  the  debates  upon  the  India  BilL  The 
reader  sees  that  his  Lordship  is  discussing  a  question  on  which  he 
has  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  and  which  enable  him  to  perceive  and 
fix  upon  the  main  pohits  without  being  bewildered  m  irrelevant 
questions  of  subordinate  detldl. 

'  He  has  given  a  brief  yet  distinct  view  of  the  state  of  British 
India  in  1813,  and  of  the  general  plans  for  its  improvement  which 
suggested  themselves  to  his  mind.  When  the  question  shall  come 
again  to  be  discussed,  in  what  manner  India  is  to  be  governed,  the 
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dear  falfilmeat  of  some  of  Lord  Grenville*s  antieipatioas^  and  the 
dUiipation  of  many  prejudices  which  prevailed  in  1813,  will  pro- 
bably occasion  his  opinions  to  be  referred  to  with  more  deference 
than  was  paid  to  them  at  that  time.  They  will  not  tken  be  received 
with  some  jealousy,  as  the  plans  of  the  leader  of  a  hostile  party  in 
the  Senate,  but  as  the  legacy  of  a  statesman  who  has  retired  from 
public  li£e« 

*  As  an  instance  of  his  keen  glatice  thmugh  the  mists  of  preju- 
dice and  ignorance,  and  of  the  beauty  of'  his  illustrations,  we  may 
quote  the  passage  where  he  shows  bis  just  contempt  for  Ifie  mass 
of  evidence  wbiai  had  been  produced  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  to 
prove  that  the  trade  with  India  could  not  be  increased.  A  host 
of  persons,  eminent  from  their  names  or  their  places,  who  had 
resided  in  that  country  as  governors,  councillors,  colonels,  judges, 
.&c.,  were  marshalled  in  array  at  liie  bar  to  (>rove  this.  Sir  Thomas 
Munro  and  Sir  John  Malcolm  were  at  their  head ;  and  many  people 
were  content  to  b^eve  that,  because  these  men  were  avowedly 
skilfol  in  collecting  revenue  or  negociating  treaties,  therefore  they 
were  competent  witnesses  on  other  points,  of  which  they  had  no 
expenenot  sod  oould  fovm  no  judgment  The  hooka  of  the  Custom- 
house have  kmg  since  proved  thel  utter  absurdity  of  the  conjectuMi 
ofunions  which  they  delivered,  with  a  very  natural  bias  toWBi}ds 
their  ^  revcoeiul.  and  approved  good  masters.'*  Lord  GieAville,  at 
the  time,  pointed  aat>  in  the  following  passage,  that  tbeit  opioions 
were  of  no  value  whatever,  and,  by  nis  parallel  suppositions,  has 
both  indicated  the  causes  of  their  error,  and  shown  that  it  was  no 
impeachment  to  their  general  sagacity. 

*  ^  To  what  extent  this  trade  may  then  be  carried,  presumptuous 
indeed  would  be  the  man  who  shall  now  venture  to  pronounce.  On 
what  evidence,  what  conjecture,  would  he  found  his  judgment  > 
What  present  knowledge,  what  past  experience  of  Ihdia  cookl 
possibly  decide  that  question?  'No  commerce,"  Trebotius  or 
Quinttis  Cicero,  returniog  from  a  campaign  in  Britain  would  pro- 
bably have  informed  the  Roman  Senate,  *  no  conamerce  can  ever  be 
carried  on  with  that  uncivilised,  uncultivated  island,  (fivided  abso- 
lutely from  the  whole  world  by  tempestuous  and  m^narigal^  sea^, 
and  inhabited  only  by  naked  and  houseless  barbarians.'*—*  No  com- 
merce,* some  sage  counsellor  of  Henry  or  Elizabeth  n>^t,  with 
equal  authority,  have  assured  those  monarchs,  '  can  ever  be  opened 
with  the  dreary  wildemess  of  North  America,  a  land  covered  with 
impenetrable  forests,  the  shdter  only  of  some  wandering  tribes  of 
the  rudest  imd  most  ferocious  savages.^  Yet  of  these  predietitMis 
the  folly  might  be  palliated  by  inexperience.  In  the  defect  of  better 
knowledge,  such  conjectures  might  even  pass  for  wisdom.  Bat 
what  shtdl  we  say  of  Uiose  who  deny  the  possibBity,  not  of  opening 
new  sources  for  the  commerce  of  mankind,  but  of  enlarging  its 
present  dianneb,— •who  tell  us  that  the  tra^  which  we  now  oany 
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on  with  India^  must,  in  aU  future  time,  be  limited  to  its  actual 
amount  ?  Strange  and  unprecedented  necessity !  which  has  thus 
set  bounds  to  human  industry  and  enterprise,  arrested  the  progress 
of  commercial  intercourse,  and,  by  some  blasting  and  malignant 
influence,  bliglited  the  natural  increase  of  social  improvement. 
With  full  and  confident  assurance  may  we  repel  these  idle  appre- 
hensions. By  commerce,  commerce  will  increase,  and  industry  by 
industry.  .  So  it  has  ever  happened,  and  the  great  Creator  of  the 
world  has  not  exempted  India  from  ^is  copnmon  law  of  our  nature. 
The  supply^  first  foJlQwing  the  demand,  will  soon  extend  it.  By 
new  fficiKties,  new  wants  and  new  desires  wUi  be  produced ;  and 
neither  climate,  nor  religiop^  nor  lo^g-established  habits,  no^  nor 
even  poverty  itself^  the  greatest  qf  al/i  present  obstacles,  will 
ultimately  refuse  the  benefits  of  such  an  intercourse  to  the  Native 
population  of  that  empire.  They  will  deprive  hoxfx  the  exJ;ension  of 
commerce,  as  every  other  people  has  uniformly  derived  from  it^  new 
comforts  and  new  cpavenieoces  of  life,  new  incitements  to  industry^ 
and  new  ei^oyments^  in  just  reward  of  increased  activity  and 
enterprise.'* ' 

'  Lord  Grenville  commences  his  speech  with  some  remarks  on 
those  of  Lord  Wellesley  and  Lord  Buokingfaamshire,  who  had 
spoken  before  him.  After  some  complinieDts  to  the  brilliant 
Indian  AdminisCration  of  Uie  former,  he  remarks  that  the  latter  had, 
with  great  propriety,  pointed  out  the  real  nature  of  the  duty  now 
cast  upon  Parliament : — '*  He  has  reminded  us  (I  tktnk  it  has  been 
frequently  overlooked  in  discussing  the  subject  elsewhere)  that  our 
present  deliberation  embraces  the  whole  question  of  our  future 
relations  with  India :  the  Government  of  a  vast  empire,  and  the 
regulation  of  the  British  comm«;rce  with  every  port  and  country 
between  the  southern  promontories  of  Africa  and  America.  It  is 
a  deception  to  speak  of  any  existing  rights  by  which  this  immense 
and  momentous  consideration  can  now  be  circumscribed.  The 
charter  of  the  £ast  India  Company  was  granted  only  for  a  limited 
period :  for  limited  periods  it  has  ever  siuce  been  renewed,  with 
the  express  purpose,  that  at  their  expiration  the  matter  should 
revert  entire  to  the  free  disposition  and  deliberative  wisdom  of  Par- 
liament The  trusts  and  duties  of  that  great  corporation^  its  com- 
mercial and  its  political  monopolies,  will  all  expire  together,  on  the 
lapse  of  the  term  for  which  they  were  created.  All  public  right,  all 
public  interest  in  the  subject,  will  tbenceibrth  devolve  on  the 
British  Legislature,  exercising  an  unrestrained  but  sound  discretion  j  ^ 
bound  by  no  previoi^  gnmt^  fettered  by  no  existing  law,  and  hav- 
ing regard  only  to  the  principles  of  moral  duty,  and  to  the  rules  of 
a  wise  policy  and  enlightened  Government. 

'  ^*  On  precedents  ¥^  can  here  have  no  reliance.  The  situation 
IB  new  5  the  subject  on  which  we  are  to  le^slate  knows  ne  ex- 
ainple.    Our  former  tneaiurea  would  be  deceitliil  guides.    They 
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were  experiments  not  always  succesafiil,  and,  at  the  best,  cakulated 
only  for  United  dwratkni }  never  permanent,  nor  c^ei^  iMUtt  Ibr 
perroaacnce ;  tcooporary  in  ^edr-  natore,  and  conlSmiiSy  varying 
with  tlie  pngresBive  variations  of  our  hiterest  and  power  in  a  cMm- 
try  where  our  situation  has  never  yet  been  stationary.  To  the  cnt* 
tent  and  to  the  conditioa  of  our  present  Asiatio  empire^  Aey  appear 
to  me  utterly  inapplicable  j  and*  so  fax  fnm  wishing,  with  my  no- 
ble friend  who  opened  this  discussion,  to  perpetuate  those  aoooMslovB 
and  imperfect  arrangements,  I  am  persuaded  that  we  are  not  yet 
arrived  at  the  period  when  any  final  regulation  on  the  subject  can 
be  safely  established.  Whatever  we  may  now  do,  I  deprecate  the 
idea  of  placii^  it  out  of  the  reach  of  revisaL  I  object  evoa  to  that 
part  of  the  resolutions  on  your  table  which  would  establish  them, 
by  an  irrevocable  compact,  unchangeable  for  twenty  years.  Twenty 
years  would,  at  any  time^  be  much  too  bug  a  period  for  fiirminsr  out 
the  commerce  of  half  the  splobe  and  the  sovereignty  of  sixty  miSions 
of  men.  Those  who  advised  the  last  renewal  of  the  charter,  had 
ample  reason,  during  its  continuance,  to  regret  that  they  had 
placed  out  of  the  hands  of  Parliament  so  considerable  a  portion  of 
the  national  interests.  How  much  more  inexcusable  would  such 
an  error  now  appear,  when  the  events,  not  of  the  next  twenty  years^ 
but  of  the  next  twenty  months,  may  be  decisive  of  the  whole  &te 
and  fortunes  of  the  British  Empire  !  This  improvidence,  I  trust, 
we  shall  avoid."  * 

^  He  proceeds  then  to  remark  that  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind 
that  this  was  not  a  mere  question  regarding  the  interests  and  privi- 
leges of  the  East  India  Company;  but  that  there  was  a  preferable 
and  higher  duty  which  ought  first  to  be  discharged. 

' "  Consider  *  (says  the  orator)  *'  the  relation  in  which  we  stand  to 
India.  The  British  nation  is  now  sovereign  in  that  country.  To 
the  imperial  crown  oi  the  United  Kingdom,  whatever  we  there  pos- 
sess of  interest,  territory,  or  dominion,  is  of  right  annexed.  7o 
argue  the  fact  of  British  Soveragnty  in  India  ^  would  be  an  insuU  on 
the  understandifig  of  my  hearers^  To  ask  whether  any  territory, 
dominion,  or  political  authority,  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe,  can  be 
conquered  by  British  arms  or  acquired  by  Brititih  negociators,  •/^r- 
wise  than  to  the  British  Crotcn,  is  simply  to  ask  whether  we  live 
under  a  monarch  or  a  republic.  Our  Government  knows  no  re|ral 
power  but  in  the  king ;  in  him  alone  all  sovereignty  is  vested — with 
him  it  indefeasibly  resides  ;  to  be  exercised  not  by  his  individual  and 
persona]  discretion,  as  in  despotic  monarchies,  but  under  the  sanc- 
tion and  limits  of  the  laws,  through  the  channels  of  his  r^^ar  go- 
vernment, and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  his  necessary  and 
constitutional  councils.     It  is  from  this  principle  alone  that  we  our- 

*  Mt  is  a  remaricable  fact,  that,  in  1813,  Mr.  Cannins^  also  proposed 
that  the  exchiave  trade  to  China  should  be  continued  on^  for  ten  years, 
and  divided  the  House  upon  that  proposition.' 
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•dves  derive  any  •uthority  to  maks  laws  for  India.  No  tenf tones 
to  vhidh  diMa  Idag'a  soTereigotj  did  not  extend,  eould,  by  aay  poa- 
sibfe  pretence,  b^  aubjected  to  tbe  kgudtttive  authority  of  \Suk  7)ur« 
liMneot. 

'  ^  Wbal  are  tbe  ditties  which  tins  soterelgnty  imposes  and  the 
order  Id  whic^  they  should  be  discharged  ?  The  very  refrerse  of 
that  in  whi<^,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  they  hnre  hitherto  he«»  most  com- 
moidy  regarded. 

*  ^  Must  we  not.  In  the  first  histance,  consult  tbe  welftre  of  tbe 
country  for  which  we  undertake  to  legislate  >  Are  we  not  bound, 
above  cdl  other  considerations,  to  piwide  for  the  moral  improve- 
ment of  its  people,  sftid  for  their  social  happiness  5  for  tbe  security 
of  their  property  and  personal  freedom  ;  for  ^  undistdrbed  enjoy- 
ment of  the  fruits  of  their  industry;  for  the  protection  and  exten- 
sion of  their  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce  3  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  tlieir  provinces,  and  the  imparrtial  administration  of 
their  laws  >  The^e  are  duties  which  attach  on  goverrnnent  in  all  it$ 
forms  ;  the  price  and  the  condition  of  obedience ;  sacred  obligations, 
fi-om  which  no  sovereign  power  can  ever  be  released ;  due  from  all 
who  exact  to  atl  who  pay  altegiance. 

' ''  Next  to  these  objects,  hut  far  below  them  in  the  scale  of  moral 
duty,  is  the  attention  which  we  must  also  pay  to  tbe  interests  of  our 
own  country,  deeply  implicated  in  this  discussion.  Nor  let  us 
hastily  suppose  that  these  duties,  however  apparently  distinct,  are 
really  at  variance  with  each  other.  Far  from  it.  Pursued  with  sfai- 
ccrity,  aftd  on  the  principles  of  a  just  and  liberal  policy,  there  exists 
between  tbem  a  clos^  connexion, — a  necessary  and  mutual  depend- 
ence. The  aitttidkment  6f  conquered  prooinces  can  be  secured  only 
by  good  )(¥Mfnni^t,'  the  fcsovrces  which  they  can  ftiniish  to  tl^ 
metvopolit*  must  be  proporticfned  to  the  prosperity  which  they  them- 
selves enjoy. 

*  "How,  then,  shall  we  best  discharge  these  mixed  and  concurrent 
obligations?  What  system  of  British  Government  in  India  shall 
cairy  to  its  highest  pitch  of  attainable  advantage  our  Connection 
with  those  vast  dominions  ?  In  what  manner  shall  it  enrich  the 
metropoUs  without  impoverishing  the  province,  render  the  increase 
of  our  own  commerce  an  extension,  not  a  transfer  of  theirs,  and 
draw  from  tbem,  without  injury  to  their  prosperity,  a  just  propor- 
tion of  revenue,  not  as  a  tribute  wrung  from  nusery,  but  as  the 
wilfing  retribution  of  gratitude,  for  protection  and  good  govern- 
ment, enjoyed  in  substance  and  not  in  name  ?  By  what  laws,  what 
judicatures,  what  responsibility,  shall  we  prevent  the  oppression  of 
distant  subjects,  submissive  to  all  power,  and  incapable,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  their  manners,  habits,  and  opinions,  utterly  incapable, 
of  politictd  freedom  ?  Flow  reconcile  with  their  progressive  im- 
provement, with  the  gradual  diffusion  of  light  and  knowledge,  the 
deference  due  to  their  subsisting  institutions  ?    How  shall  we  teach 
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tkem  to  bkis  the  hour  wbicli  snl^ected  them  to  the  British  crown — 
to  veaerate,  as  the  souice  of  their  happiness,  the  dominion  of  a 
nation  jiist,  because  it  is  A-ee>  carefiri  of  the  rights  of  others  in  pro^ 
portion  as  it  is  jealous  of  its  own^  and  displaying  the  pre-eminence 
of  superior  Icnowledge  in  its  best  and  nobiesc  form,  the  dignity  of 
superior  virtue  V* 

'  He  proceeds  to  state,  that  the  next  step  he  n^uld  advise,  after 
having  first  asserted  the  sovereignty  of  the  Crown  over  India,  would 
be  to  separate  its  Government  from  all  admixture  with  yiercantile 
interffU  or  mercantile  trans^ctums. 

*  "  The  very  existence  of  this  blended  character  of  sovereign  and 
merchant,  on  which  our  whole  Indian  system  is  now  built  up, 
appears  to  me  an  anomaly  inconsistent  with  all  true  principles  of 
government,  reprobated  by  all  authority,  and  condemned  by  all 
experience.  No  sovereign,  I  confidently  believe,  has  ever  yet 
traded  to  profit :  no  trading  company,  I  greatly  fear,  has  ever  yet 
admdnbtered  government  for  the  happiness  of  its  subjects.** 

'  As  an  illustration  of  the  unfitness  of  this  blended  character  for 
its  trading  functions.  Lord  Grenville  states,  on  the  authority  of 
Lord  Wellesley,  adding  that  he  believes  his  assertion  is  much 
within  the  truth,  that,  since  the  last  renewal  of  their  Charter,  they 
had  lost  on  their  trade  four  millions  sterling  3  and  that  the  only 
profitable  trade  which  they  carried  on  was  with  China,  where  they 
had  no  sovereignty.  He  asserts  that  the  compound  body  had  been 
found  to  perform  its  governing  functions  quite  as  ill  for  near  twenty 
years  after  the  acquisition  of  the  Dewanee.  "  During  that  period, 
scarce  five  years,  scarce  three  years,  can  be  found  in  which  the 
inherent  vices  of  that  form  of  administration,  and  tlie  consequent 
oppression  and  misery  of  its  subject  provinces,  did  not  forcibly 
compel  the  interposition  of  Parliament.  All  men  were  agreed  that 
the  political  direction  of  India  must  be  transferred  from  the  East 
India  Company,  and  placed  under  the  complete  control  of  the  pubUc 
councils."  Fox  and  Burke  proposed  to  do  this  openly.  The 
Company  resisted  vigorously,  and  succeeded  in  preventing  "  Carlo 
Khan's  triumphant  entry  into  Leadenhall-street.'*  *  In  this  cam- 
paign they  were  assisted  by  Mr.  Pitt, — and  they  fared  like  other 
sovereigns  who  have  called  iu  too  powerful  an  ally.  To  escape 
from  aboard  of  Commissioners  who  would  have  pushed  them  from 
their  chairs,  they  accepted  Pitt's  Board  of  Control  j  but,  when  the 
full  powers  of  this  Board  were  afterwards  unfolded  to  them,  on  a 
dispute  taking  place  with  the  Ministry,  they  found  that  their  pa- 
tronage indeed  remained,  but  that  their  potitical  power  was  departed. 
From  (he  year  1 784,  the  superintendance  <^  all  the  political  ai&drs 

•  *  This  was  the  title  of  a  very  clever  caricature,  that  made  a  great 
sensation  in  its  time :  Fox,  in  Asiatic  robes,  was  drawn  seated  on  an 
elephant  with  Lord  North's  face,  and  advancini^  in  triumphant  proces- 
sion  to  the  India  House ;  Burke  marched  before  hun  blowing  a  trumpet.' 
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of  India  has  resided  in  the  Board  of  Control,  and,  in  &ct»  in  ^ 
President  of  that  Board.  That  Government  has  still  been  exer- 
cised, indeed,  in  the  name  of  the  Company,  as  the  Company  ha^ 
also  used  the  name  of  the  Asiatic  Powers,  whose  misrule  it  super- 
seded; but  both  the  control  and  the  responsibility  of  all  political 
measures  are  vested,  by  law,  in  the  public  servants  of  the  state. 
The  commerce  and  the  patronage  of  the  Company  are  alone  ex- 
cepted ;  but,  on  all  other  matters  which  any  way  concern  the  public 
interests  in  India,  it  is  the  office  and  the  duty  of  the  King*>s  Com- 
missioners, at  their  discretion,  to  exercise  a  complete  and  unqualified 
political  control.  It  is  their  function  to  erase,  to  add,  to  alter,  and, 
in  the  default  of  the  Directors,  to  originate  those  instructions  whidi, 
by  law,  the  public  servants  in  India  are  bound  implicitly  to  obey. 
If,  therefore,  the  Government  of  India  has  been  materially  amelior- 
ated since  17B4, — if  there  is  more  purity  in  the  public  functionaries, 
and  a  greater  and  more  systematic  desire  to  conduct  the  Government 
for  the  benefit  of  the  governed, — if  the  denmnds  of  the  Exchequer 
have  been  limited,  and  the  channels  of  justice  have  been  purified>^ 
Lord  Grenville  claims  the  merit  for  the  King's  Government,  whiX 
was  the  real  moving  and  directing  power  in  the  new  system  of 
government.  The  Company,  it  has  been  seen,  retained  their  com- 
merce and  their  patronage.  The  former  he  now  proposed  to  leave 
to  them  entirely,  and  to  take  away  the  patronage  altogether. 
"  From  the  union  of  merchant  and  sovereign,  in  any  form,  his 
judgment  revolts  as  every  where  incompatible,  in  a  Cabinet  as  much 
as  in  a  trading  company."  He  would  not,  therefore,  give  Ministers 
the  smallest  right  to  interfere  with  the  commercial  concerns  of  the 
Company.  They  should  manage  them  entirely  as  they  pleased  ^  it 
being  clearly,  however,  understood,  that  their  commercial  agents, 
who  purchase  silk,  cotton,  he,  in  the  interior  of  the  countrv,  would 
no  longer  meet  with  any  partiality  or  special  indulgence  from  the 
judges  and  collectors  of  the  Indian  Government,  which  would  render 
even-handed  justice,  and  impose  equal  duties  of  customs  and  other 
taxes  upon  the  merchandize  of  the  •great  Company  and  upon  that 
of  all  other  trading  companies.  It  would  be  for  them  to  consider 
whether,  under  these  circumstances,  they  could  carry  on  a  profitable 
trade,  when  relieved  from  the  cares  of  government ;  or  how  long 
their  patriotism  would  induce  them  to  conduct  a  losing  commerce. 
That  tney  did  so  before  IBli  their  advocates  proclaimed,  and  boasted 
of  it. 

^  On  the  great  question  of  the  {mtronage  of  India,  Lord  Grenvilk 
enters  at  much  length  3  and  his  observationa  ou  this  subject  are  so 
original  aad  in^rttat,  that  they  will  undoubtedly  attract  notice 
whenever  the  subject  simll  again  come  before  Parliament. 

*  He  avows  that  he  retains  unchanged  the  opinions  he  held  in 
1784,  that,  if  this  influence  were  vested  in  the  Crown,  or  in  any 
political  party^  it  must  weigh  down  the  balance  of  the  Government* 
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But  be  asks,  is  there  no  other  coarse  >  Because  we  fear  to  give  it 
to  a  party^  must  we  therefore  vest  it  in  au  exclusive  corporation  ? 
^  Has  the  East  India  Company  itself  been  always  found  quite  dis- 
connected with  the  political  divisions  of  the  state  ?  or  is  it  absolutely 
certain  that  in  their  hands  the  patroni^  of  India  can  never  be 
abused  >*'  He  then  proceeds  to  examine  this  question;  and^  first, 
be  distinguishes  what  is  too  often  confouuded,  the  patronage  of 
advancement  in  rank  and  office^  and  the  patronage  of  appointment 
to  the  Service. 

^  The  selection  of  those  who  are  to  exercise  the  supreme  civil 
and  military  authorities  in  India,  had  been  for  a  long  time  iv^uenced 
by  the  King*s  Ministers ;  and  Lord  GrenviUe  recommends,  as  for 
more  constitutional,  that  the  responsibility  of  tbe  nomination  shouki 
attadi  to  them  openly.  But  with  respect  to  the  offices  of  inferior 
trusty  including  all  below  the  Conncils,  he  observes  that  the  general 
coarse  of  nomination,  both  in  the  civil'and  military  tine,  has  rested 
where,  unquestionably,  it  ought  to  rest,  with  the  Governments  on 
%e  spot,  under  certain  limitations  of  selection  fixed  by  law.  And  he 
remarks,  that  those  legal  securities  against  abuse  would  apply  with 
equal,  perhaps  with  greater  efficacy,  to  the  same  Services,  adminis- 
Uaed  under  the  constitutional  secu^ty  of  the  crowu. 

' "  The  local  Gtyvemments  are  bestqualified  to  discriminate  the 
characters  of  those  who  act  immediately  under  their  inspection. 
They  are  most  immediately  concerned  to  reward  the  merit,  todis- 
countenance  the  misconduct,  of  those  who  are  to  act  undier  their 
orders. 

' ''  But  uTidtmbtedly  a  power  in  itself  so  considerable,  and  ad- 
ministered at  so  great  i\  distance,  cannot  be,  nor  is  it,  left  without 
limitiition.  The  law  bus  done  much  to  remove  the  opportunity, 
and  with  it  the  temptation,  to  abuse.  By  the  Act  of  1784,  an  in- 
variable course  of  succession  by  seniority  was  established,  both  for 
the  civil  and  the  military  Service  in  India.  By  that  of  1793,  the 
strict  letter  of  this  rule  was  a  little,  and  but  a  little,  relaxed.  Under 
that  law,  fixed  classes  and  gradations  of  office  have  been  established 
in  India,  of  rank  and  value  proportioned  to  the  length  of  service, 
by  which  alone  any  servants,  even  the  most  meritorious^  can  be  qua- 
lified to  hold  them.  Within  these  limits,  all  exercise  of  patronage 
is  restrained,  and  the  efi^tive  operation  of  this  prhiciple  has  been 
considerably  extended  by  a  judicious,  but  peiiiaps  still  imperfect, 
separation  of  the  lines  of  civil  service.  But  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant provision,  without  which  no  other  could  be  effioctual,  is 
found  in  those  clauses  of  the  Act  of  17B4,  which  eorrecttid  the  abuse 
of  appointing  to  high  stations  in  India  persons  new  to  diat  Service. 
No  office  under  the  Government  of  our  Indian  Empire  can  now  be 
conferred  except  upon  its' regular  servants,  sent  out  in  early  youth, 
and  trained  to  superior  trust  by  the  correct  discharge  of  subordi- 
nate employments.    When  your  Lordships  consider^  therefore,  the 
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jealousy  leith  wbich  the  execution  of  all  these  r^ulations  is  watched 
by,a  whole  body  of  public  servants,  whose  prospects  depend  on  their 
obaervaoce ;  and,  when  you  further  reflect  that  the  persons  from 
whom  the  selection  must  in  every  case  be  made,  are  few  in  numb^> 
aid  that  they  have  all  originally  been  named  in  the  outset  of  their 
life  by  .various  choice,  unmiifaed  with  polities,  aad  from  different 
classes  of  society,  it  will  no  longer  surprise  you  to  be  assured  that 
the  political  divisions  of  the  state  have,  under  this  system,  found  no 
admission  into  the  exercise  of  Indian  patronage, 

'  "  But  how  can  it  possibly  be  shown  that  these  wise  provisions 
of  the  law,  this  salutary  course  and  gradation  of  public  service  de- 
pend upon  the  East  India  Company's  auithority  ?  The  King's  Civil 
Service  in  India,  should  such  be  its  future  appdlatioa,  would  equally 
subsist  under  the  same  r^ulations,  secured  in  the  same  prospects, 
animated  to  the  same  exertions,  protected  by  the  same  just  inter- 
position of  the  law,  against  the  noxious  influence  of  political  in-^ 
trigue,  and  deriving  only  fresh  distinction  to  themselves^  and  fresh 
respect  among  the  Powers  of  India,  from  the  stamp  and  sanction  of 
royal  authority." 

'  No  tess  distinct  is  the  outline  which  he  traces  for  the  transfer 
of  the  Indian  army  to  the  Crown* 

'  "  To  blend,  as  has  been  sometimes  recommended,  into  one  in^ 
discriminate  mass  the  general  army  of  the  Cn>wn  wcA  the  local 
force  of  India,  would  be  the  inevitable  ruin  of  the  Empire.  I  have 
tio  doubt  of  it.  The  military  patronage  of  the  Crowi^  already  so 
great,  would  then  exceed  all  bounds ;  we  should  lose  the  inesti- 
mable advantage  of  local  education,  knowledge,  and  habits,  so  ne- 
cessary for.  the  command  of  Native  troops :  and  the  unjust  partiali- 
tieSy  preferences,  and  supercessions,  to  which  the  distant  Service 
would  infallibly  be  exposed,  must  soon  break  down  its  military 
character :  roust^  too,  pcobably  renew,  I  shudder  to  pronounce  it,  the 
criminal  scenes  which  we  have  so  lately  witnessed^  of  mutiny  and 
public  rebellion. 

'  ^*  Very  different  is  the  system  on  which  I  am  disposed  to  hope 
thai  this  valuable  army  might  be  taken  as  a  distinct  force,  under  the 
King's  immediate  protection  and  command.  Preserving  to  it  all  its 
loeal  character  and  local  advantages ;  securing  to  it  a  complete 
parity  of  rank  and  promotion  with  the  King's  general  army ;  and 
bieadiiig  only  the  staff  of  both  into  one  body  of  General  officers, 
qualified  by  commission,  as  well  as  by  merit  and  service,  and 
oUled,  by  Ittbitttal  and  discriminate  appointment,  to  exercise  com- 
maad  over  British  croops  in  every  quarter  of  the  world.  These 
details,  horwever,  are  not  for  this  day's  discussion.  It  is  sufficient 
for  our  present  purpose  to  remark,  that  the  rules  of  gradation  now 
actually  existing  in  that  Service,  and  guaranteed  to  it  by  law^  must 
be  broken  down,  before  it  can  become,  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown, 
any  more  thain  m  th6se  of  the  Company,  an  object  of  political  pa«  ' 
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tronage.  And  if  these  rules  are  thought  insuffldent^  let  th^ifi  be 
streugthened  and  enforced.  'Rie  nature  and  cottiposHion  of  an 
Indian  annjr^  its  duties,  its  rewards^  and  its  prospects,  will  be  founds 
by  those  who  consider  the  question  attentiveiy,  to  admit  and  to 
require  rules  of  succession  much  stricter  than  are  consistent  with 
the  general  princi^s  of  military  advanoemenU" 

'  The  'patronage  of  crrfwancemeni  and  promotion  being  thus  lodged 
where  it  now  resides,  in  the  local  Government,  undet  the  sanction 
and  restrictions  of  law,  there  remains  the  patronage  of  appointment, 
the  original  nomination  of  writers,  cadets,  and  assistant-surgeons — 
a  matter  in  itself  of  far  less  magnitude  and  importance,  but  wfaidi 
has  generally  been  mixed  up  with  the  other  through  conf^ision  of 
ideas  or  ignorance,  and  sometimes  from  an  intention  to  magnify 
the  amount  of  infiueoce  to  be  transferred.  But>  while  Lord  Gren- 
viHe  objects  to  this  patronage  being  vested  in  the  Ministry^  be 
shows  kow  easily  it  might  be  so  disposed  as  to  provide  amply  and 
efficiently  for  the  wants  of  the  Service  in  India. 

'  **  It  remams  to  speak  of  the  youths  by  whom  these  Services 
must  be  recruited  ^  the  tcriters,  as  they  are  called,  and  the  cadets, ' 
who  are  to  rise  successively  to  the  highest  functions  of  civil  and 
military  trust.  They  are  now  named  by  private  patronage  i  nor 
would  I  ever  consent  to  vest  this  tnlBuence  in  the  King*s  MinisteTB. 
Not  merely  because  it  is  itself  greatly  too  large  to  be  so  given 
without  neeeashy^  but  much  more  because  ail  possible  security  for 
the  due  eaDercieeof  patronage  in  India,  depends  on  thedisconneetion 
of  ^le  great  body  of  the  public  servants  there  from  tbe  domestic 
parties  iu  our  state.  But  is  it  therefore  necessary  that  these  ap- 
pointments should  be  made  by  tbe  East  India  Coropefiy  ?  Or  does 
DOi  the  very  same  principle  apply,  though  doubtless  in  a  leas  de- 
gree^ as  an  ob|ection  against  their  exercising  such  a  trust }  Can  it 
be  supposed  that  the  control  over  the  conduct  of  these  public  ser* 
vants  will  always  be  justly  exercised  by  those  with  whom  their  i^- 
pointm^it  has  originated }  In  whatever  hands  the  government  of 
India  shall  now  be  plaeed,  it  is  just,  it  is  necessary  to  farovide  some 
new  course  of  impartial,  and  what  is  not  lesa  impoctant,  of  mixed 
selection,  for  kec^og  up  your  civil  and  military  Service  in  that 
country.  Nor  can  the  task  be  difficult.  Innumerable  are  the  modes 
in  which  it  might  be  accomplished.  The  most  obvious  ooune  would 
be  to  choose  the  young  men,  who  are  destined  for  the  Civil  Service, 
by  free  competition  and  public  examination,  froni  our  great  schools 
and  universities :  to  name  tbe  €adets>  not  by  the  choice  of  any  man, 
but  by  some  fixed  course  of  succession,  from  the  fimiilies  of  o0icers 
who  have  fidlen  ia  the  public  service.  la  tius  manner  would  the 
patronage  of  India,  instead  of  contributing  to  polkicai  iafluence,  or 
to  private  gratification,  serve  as  a  reward  cMf' merit,  as  an  encourage- 
ment of  valour,  learning,  and  religion,  and  as  an  honomrahle  dis- 
charge of  public  gratitude :  and  the  persons  destined  hereafter  to 
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•ifankyster  the  gav«nimeiit  of  roiUkms  would  be.  those  only  who, 
tsvea  m  their  earlie-st  youth,  had  afibrded  some  promiae  of  superior 
talent,  diligence,  and  virtue. 

''  '^  On  this  branch  of  the  subject  your  Lordships  wiD  think  that 
I  have  too  long  detained  you.  But  it  is  <mly  by  sueh  details  that 
loose  and  general  assertions  can  be  brought  to  issue,  that  imaginary 
fears  and  groundless  prejudices  can  be  dispelled.  It  must,  I  think, 
be  clear  to  every  one,  that  the  i4>prehensions  entertained  on  tl)is 
point  are  of  that  description. — ^Your  Lordships  may  doubt,  on 
other  grounds,  whether  or  not  to  separate  the  commerce  from  the 
government  of  India.  This,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  their  imion 
contributes  nothing  to  the  security  of  the  British  Constitution.** 

'  Akin  to  the  question  of  the  appointment  of  fit  persons  for  the 
Civil  Service,  is  the  scarcely  less  important  inquiry  bow  they  are  to 
be  trained  for  the  Service;  and  Lord  GrenviUe*s  remarks  on  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  separate  coU^e  in  England,  for  this  purpose^  are 
well  deserving  of  attention : 

' ''  If  I  speak  of  this  ]dan  as  I  think  of  it,  wiUi  strong  disappro- 
bation and  regrei,  let  it  not  be  inferred  that  I  object  to  any  iegree 
of  attention  which  can  be  given  to  the  earliest  instruction  and  dis- 
cipline of  those  who  are  destined  for  Indian  service  j*-*4Br  fipom  it. 
No  man  will  nM>re  rejoice  in  this  than  I  shaU— *iio  man  mora  zeal- 
ously contend  for  its  advantage.  But  I  can  never  persuade  myself 
that  it  was  justifiable  to  form,  for  that  putpose,  a  separate  establish- 
meat  in  England.  It  may  be  doubted  at  what  age  these  youtiis 
may  most  advantageously  be  sent  to  India.  But»  up  to  the  latest 
moment  of  their  continuance  in  this  country,  be  that  period  wkal  it 
may,  I  see  the  strongest  possible  reasons  against  their  beiog^  sepa- 
rated iu  education  from  the  young  men  of  theur  own  age  and  station 
in  life.  Instead  of  forming  them  beforehand  into  an  exclusive  class, 
into  something  resembling  a  distinct  caste  of  men,  destiaei  to  ad- 
minister government  in  remote  provinces,  they  ought,  above  all 
other  public  servants,  to  receive,  so  long  as  they  continue  in  £i^- 
land,  an  education  purely  English.  Instead  of  rejecting;  we  should, 
I  iMnk,  have  embraced  with  eagerness  ^e  advantage  which  our 
great  schools  and  universities  would  have  afforded  to  them  for  this 
purpose :  that  they  might  learn  there,  I  trust,  with  not  less  fiicility 
than  elsewhere,  the  elements  of  whatever  sciences  you  could  wish 
them  to  possess :  that,  in  addition  to  these,  they  might  find  there, 
and  there  only  could  they  find,  that  best  of  all  education  to  apuUic 
man,  which  jforms  the  mind  to  manly  exertion  and  honousable 
feeling, — the  education  which  young  men  reeeive  firom  each  other 
in  the  numerous  and  mixed  society  of  their  equals,  collected  fhmi 
various  classes  of  our  community,  and  destined  to  various  ways  of 
life :  that  they  might  there  be  imbued  with  the  deepest  tincture  of 
English  manners  and  English  attachments,  of  English  principles, 
and  I  am  not  afiraid,  in  tnis  case,  to  say  also  English  prejudices ; 
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and  tbat  they  miglit  carry  out  vn^  them,  from  thenee  to  ladoi, 
lemembrancefl  and  affections^  not  local  oxAy,  bat  personal;  recol- 
kctions  not  merely  of  the  8cenes>  but  of  the  individu^,  endea^red  to 
them  by  early  habit,  mixed  <with  the  indelible  impression  of  those 
high  sentiments  and  virtuous  principles  which,  I  am  happy  to  think 
it^  jSoat  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  our  puUic  places  of  education,  and 
contribute^  much  more,  I  think,  tha^  is  commonly  supposed,  to  all 
on  which  we  most  value  ourselves  in  our  national  character.'* 

'  Having  thus  explained  the  outlines  of  his  own  plan,  he  proceeds 
to  examine  the  usual  arguments  which  were  brought  forward  to 
show  that  there  was  in  India  some  special  cause,  some  local  and 
peculiar  necessity,  for  uniting  there  the  functions  of  commerce  and 
sovereignty,  which  are  every  where  else  so  carefully  discriminated. 
The  commercial  and  political  accounts  of  the  Company  had  long 
since  been  blended  into  one  texture,  so  complicated  in  its  fabric,  so 
artificially  and  intricately  interwoven,  that  the  separation  seemed 
nearly  impracticable.  *'  A  late  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  judged  it  impossible  to  unravel  them,  and  had,  accord- 
ingly, laid  before  the  House,  not  an  account,  but  an  estimate  of 
what  had  been  the  Company's  profit  and  loss  on  their  commerce  for 
the  last  twenty  years !"  The  first  proposition  with  which  Lord 
Grenville  grapples  is  the  advantage  asserted  to  be  derived  to  India, 
from  a  portion  of  the  Revenue  being  applied  to  the  purchase  of  the 
Company*s  investment  for  the  English  market.  Instead  of  the 
usual  admiration  of  this  process,  which  is  to  be  found  in  so  many 
pamphlets  and  speeches,  jLord  Grenville  characterises  it  as  a  system 
equally  adverse  to  the  prosperity  of  our  own  provinces,  and  to  the 
just  claims  of  the  British  merchant  to  a  free  participation  in  their 
commerce.  ''We  have  been  reminded/*  says  he,  "that  for  the 
very  purpose  of  manufacturing  the  cloths,  of  which  the  investment 
is  fiiterwards  to  be  composed,  advances  are,  in  the  first  instance, 
made  to  the  weavers  from  the  pubfic  treasuries  of  India :  and  this  is 
pointed  to  as  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  advantages  resulting  to  the 
Indians,  from  a  Government  which  combines  the  functions  of  mer- 
chant and  sovereign,  I  am,"  says  his  Lordship,  "surprised  at 
hearing  this  practice  relied  on  as  beneficial  to  the  country ! 

'  "  It  may  have  become  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  this  in- 
volved and  complicated  system.  I  do  not  deny  it.  But  in  tbat 
case  how  much  must  we  abate  of  the  confidence  which  we  should 
all  so  gladly  have  reposed  in  the  glowing  representations  of  Indian 
prosperity !  What,  let  me  ask  you,  what  is  the  real  condition  of  an 
empire  whose  industry  is  supported  only  by  advances  made  from  its 
revenues?  In  countries  impoverished  and  exhausted  by  a  long 
course  of  public  calamity,  and  in  those  where  no  commercial  capital 
has  ever  yet  grown  up,  commerce,  I  am  well  aware,  is  somedmes 
carried  on  solely  by  the  credit  and  resources  of  the  exporting  mer- 
ehant  3  and  in  ^ose  cases  a  gradual  accession  of  wealth  will,  in  the 
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Qidiiifury  cQUi»e  of  te«de«  aporua  to  tbe  na^on  vbioh  tlm^  aUracts 
tie  oapitalof  others,  ^  and  the  very  ev^  iUelfi  such  are  tbe  beae^qeiit 
clfepeasatioiis  of  Providence^  will  finally  raaiedy  tbe.  di^tre^  in 
wbicb  it  bad  or^nated*  But  bow  widely  different  Arom  this  1$  die 
caae  where  the  capital  which  sets  to  work  the  industry  of  a  people  is 
furaishedonly  from  tbe  taxes  which  they  pay  y  wh^e^e  sQvere^i^ 
himself  the  exporting  merchant,  aend^  out  their  muaufitcture  with- 
out return  \  himself  the  internal  trader,  purchases  it  only  i&om 
their  own  resources  5  himself  the  master  manufacturer,  maiijtains 
the  artisan  at  the  cpst  of  the  laboiu'er  3  and,  claiming  to  be  bimselfl 
also,  the  paramount  proprietor  of  the  soil,  actually  collects  in  kina 
the  raw  material  in  payment  of  his  ferritorial  revenue.  By  what 
part  of  such  a  trade  can  tbe  country  profit  ?  What  freedom,  what 
security,  what  competition  can  exist  In  commerce  so  conducted} 
What  health  or  vigour  in  tbe  community  which  thus  draws  from 
its  own  veins  tbe  only  nourishment  by  which  the  vital  circulation  is 
maintained  ?  We  may  hope,  indeed, — I  speak  it  not  in  flattery,  but 
in  tbe  sincere  conviction  of  my  heart, — that  the  spirit  which  per- 
vades our  Indian  Service,  the  liberal  and  enlightened  principles  on 
which  the  public  interests  are  there  considered,  and  the  anxious 
solicitude  displayed  on  every  occasion  for  tbe  prosperity  of  the  peo- 
ple whose  government  we  administer,  do  afford,  in  tbe  execution  of 
this  system,  every  possible  alleviation  which,  from  its  nature,  it  is 
capable  of  receiving.  Nor  am  I  unapprised  that,  under  still  greater 
discouragements  than  these,  such  is  the  elastic  force  of  human  in- 
dustry, when  secured  in  peace  and  protected  by  law,  the  population, 
the  products,  and  the  wealth  of  any  country  will  -increase  \  and 
most  especiany  of  one  so  highly  favoured  in  soil  and  climate.  But 
tbe  system  itself,  unless  I  greatly  misconceive  it,  is  fruitful  only  in 
evil.  It  exhibits  the  band  of  Government  not  fostering  tbe  im- 
provement of  its  people,  but  pressing  on  their  industry  in  every 
stage,  interfering  with  all  their  occupations,  and  meeting  them  in 
every  market  with  the  public  purse.  It  raises  and  depresses,  arbi- 
trarily, tbe  sale  of  their  produce  and  manufactures,  by  transactions 
too  large  for  counteraction,  too  uncertain  for  private  speculation  j 
founded  on  no  just  combination  of  mercantile  adventure,  but  regu- 
lated solely  by  principles  of  political  convenience,  tbe  state  of  the 
public  treasury,  and  the  estimated  increase  or  diminution  di  the  na- 
tional expenditure.'* 

'  The  exclusive  trade  had  been  often  contended  for  as  a  necessary 
channel  for  remitting  to  England  the  surplus  revenue  or  tribute. 
Lord  Grenville  seems  reluctant  to  acknowledge  tbe  fitness  of  such 
a  demand,,  which  he  observes  must  still  be  in  some  degree  detrimen- 
tal to  the  prosperity  of  India. 

'  '^  It  is  a  drain  for  which  no  return  is  made  but  in  protection  and 
good  govermnent*  Yet,  if  conducted  through  the  noedium  of  an 
9ptn  trade^  and  \xmUd,  mwi  scruptUotisly  in  the  amount  by  a  due 
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consideniticm  of  the  condition  of  the  country  which  supplies  then, 
I  see  no  reason  to  beliere  them  inconsistent  with  its  rapid  and  per- 
ittanent  in4»TOTement.  This  is  the  ordinary  condition  of  a  dependent 
and  tribntiuy  province.  What  I  object  to  is  that  peculiar  course  of  po* 
licy  w4iich  not  only  exacts  the  tribute  but  monopolises  thecommercej 
compeb  the  payment,  and  forestaUs  the  resources  which  should  pro^ 
vide  it.  And  this  too  in  a  country  where  few  and  inconsideiBble 
offices  of  civil  trust,  where  no  office  of  military  trust  is  as  yet  in 
the  hands  of  the  Natives :  where  the  fortunes  realised  by  all  who 
govetn^  and  by  almost  all  who  trade,  are  at  no  distant  period  re- 
lAitted  also  to  the  metropolis.  It  is,  indeed,  this  last  circumstance 
which  k,  in  my  judgment,  by  far  the  most  alarming  in  the  nature 
ctf  our  connection  with  India.  How  the  pressure  which  this  pro- 
duces can  ever  be  resisted,  is  a  fearful  consideration. 

*  "  What  a  powerful  motive  does  it  then  suggest  to  us  for  throw- 
ing open  the  ports  and  markets  of  India  to  British  capital  and 
enterprise,  for  inviting  to  her  harbours  the  ships  and  merchants  of 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  seciuring  to  her,  as  fer  as  l^;islation 
can  secure  it,  the  fullest  braefit  of  the  most  unqualiSed  commercial 
freedom  !  If  evil  so  extensive  and  alarming  must  unavoidably  resuk 
to  her  from  her  subjection  to  a  distant  sovereignty,  let  it  at  least  be 
compensated  by  the  unrestricted  enjoyment  of  all  her  local  advan- 
tages. The .  anxiety  which  I  fe^  (I  have  already  so  stated  it)  is 
not  for  the  transfer  but  tor  the  extension  of  Indian  commerce  j  not, 
as  s(»ne  have  expressed  it,  to  give  to  Englishmen  the  benefit  of 
that  trade  which  foreigners  now  enjoy,  but  to  give  to  India  the  be- 
nefit both  oi  British  and  of  foreign  trade.  To  administer  those  vast 
possessions  on  any  principles  of  colonial  monopoly  would  be  im- 
practicable, if  it  were  just ;  would  be  unjust,  if  it  were  practicable. 
In  a  British  House  of  Lords  I  trust  we  are  no$  deliberating  on  the 
mans  of  ruling  sixty  miHions  of  men  in  sole  snbservienqf  to  our  own 
advantage ;  nor,  if  this  were  our  object,  should  I  consider  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  system  as  in  any  manner  calculated  to  pro' 
mote  it.  But  it  is  as  much  the  moral  duty  of  a  British  statesman 
to  consult  the  prosperity  of  that,  as  of  every  other  portion  of  our 
empire.  Subjects  of  the  same  sovereign,  members  of  the  same 
community,  we  submit  ourselves  with  equal  obedience  to  the  same 
Legislature,  and  we  are  entitled  to  receive  from  it  the  same  protec- 
tion :  varied  indeed  in  form,  and  adapting  itself  in  its  regulations  to 
the  difference  of  local  situation  and  moral  character  j  but  directed 
always  with  an  impartial  hand  to  the  same  common  object,  that  of 
promoting  the  strength  and  greatness  of  the  whole,  by  carrying  to 
the  utmost  practicable  height  the  prosperity  of  every  part. 

*  ^*  For  the  encouragement  of  such  hopes  no  moment  was  ever  yet 
more  £ivourable.  The  barrier  of  prejudice  is  slmken  5  the  spirit  of 
monopoly  is  rapidly  giving  way  to  juster  principles  of  comm^eial 
legblation  >    and  the  change  of  public  opinion  in  this  country  is 
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aecottded  l)y  the  great  retentions  of  the  world.  Why  should  vre 
then  delay  to  grant  to  the  British  merchant  all  for  which  he 
now  contends ;  all  that  the  exclosive  charter  of  the  East  India 
Company  has  hitherto  closed  against  him }  all  and  more  tkan  aU 
that  these  resolutions  propose  to  open  to  the  people  of  thiB  empire  > 
A  free  trade  with  India,  ^free  trade  with  China ;  with  the  eaatcftm 
islands,  the  latest  acqalsition  of  British  valour  9  and  through  tiiem 
with  the  rich  kingdoms  of  South  America  5  a  country  hitherto,  in- 
deed, barred  against  us  as  much  by  the  monopolies  of  its  parent 
Government  as  by  our  own,  but  now  at  last  by  the  course  of  events 
no  longer  within  the  control  of  man,  opened,  in  every  case,  I  tni0t, 
infiedlibly  opened,  to  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

'  *'  What  a  scene  does  this  present  to  our  imagination !  We  are 
told  that  when  the  Spanish  discoverers  first  overcame,  with  labour 
and  peril  almost  unspeakable,  the  mighty  range  of  mountdns  which 
divides  the  Western  from  the  Atlantic  shores  of  South  America, 
they  stood  fixed  in  silent  admiration,  gazing  on  the  vast  expanse  of 
the  Southern  Ocean,  wliich  lay  stretched  before  them  in  bcmndless 
prospect.  They  adored,  even  diose  hardened  and  sanguinary  adven- 
turers, the  gracious  providence  of  Heaven,  which,  after  the  l^>se  of 
so  many  centuries,  had  opened  to  mankind  so  wonderftd  a  fidd  of 
untried  and  unimagined  enterprise,  lliey  anticipated,  in  prophetic 
enthusiasm,  the  glory  of  their  native  country,  the  future  extent  of  its 
sovereignty  and  power,  and  the  noble  prize  presented  to  its  ambition. 
But  theirs  was  the  glory  of  conquest,  the  ambition  of  war,  the  prize 
of  unjust  dominion.  As  vast  as  theirs,  but  infinitely  more  honour- 
able, for  higher  both  in  purposes  and  in  recompense,  are  the  bopee 
with  which  the  same  prospect  now  elevates  our  hearts.  Over  coun- 
tries yet  unknown  to  science,  and  in  tracts  which  British  navigation 
has  scarcely  yet  explored,  we  hope  to  carry  the  tranquil  arts,  the 
social  enjoyments,  the  friendly  and  benevolent  intercourse  of  com- 
merce. By  the  link  of  mutual  interest,  by  the  bond  of  reciprocal 
good-will,  we  hope  to  connect  together  the  remotest  regions  of  the 
earth  -,  humble  and  weak,  but  not  rejected  instruments  of  that  great 
purpose  of  our  Creator,  by  which  he  has  laid,  in  the  reciprocal  ne- 
cessities both  of  individuals  and  of  nations,  the  firmest  ground-work 
of  all  human  society.  Let  this  be  our  glory,  and  what  conqueror 
will  not  have  reason  to  envy  it ?'" 

'  After  this  eloquent  peroration.  Lord  Grenville  hastens  rapidly  to 
the  close  of  his  speech.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  other 
points  (he  observes)  so  important,  that  he  must  detain  the  House 
a  little  longer,  by  some  brief  remarks  upon  them.  One  of  them  is. 
the  question  of  extending  the  Permanent  Settlement ;  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  read  the  sentiments  on  this  great  question  of  a  veteran 
statesman,  who  had  taken  a  share  in  the  diaoussions  whkh 
ended  in  Parliament's  eajmnii^  this  measure  upon  the  Indian 
Government.* 

**  *  The  most  considerable  among  the  benefits  wUefa  my  noUe 
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friend  enumerated^   as  having    been   conferred    by    the  British 
Government  on  the  Natives    of   India,  was    that    arrangement 
ivbich  i«  .technically  called  the  Permanent  Settkment.  Your  Lord- 
ships are  well  aware  that  this  consisted  in  fixing  the  amount  of 
territorial  revenue,  to  be  annually  collected  from  the  landholders  of 
our  provinces^  instcfad  of  leaving  it  to  be  varied  from  year  to  year 
at.  the  discretion  of  Government,  on  the  reports  of  its  officers,  and 
Ikcoording  to  the  supposed  ability  of  the  person  assessed.     This 
certainty  of  taxation,  w)iich  would  be  so  important  in  every  country^ 
was  of  the  utmost  possible  value  in  provinces  where  so  much  the 
largest  part  of  the  public  revenue  is  raised  from  the  proprietors  of 
the  soil ;  hearinj^^  a  proportkyri  of  its  produce,  which  has  been  differ- 
ently estimated  by  persons  ihe   hesi  informed,  but  which,  even  by 
th^  lowest  calcui  at  tan  f  h  of  frightful  amount.     The  measure  was 
first  adopted  in  the  Beug-al  prov^iiicesj  and  it  has  since  been  extended 
to  some  other  jmrls  of  our  possesisious  in  India.     To  enlarge  upon 
its  advantages  before  a  British  audience,  would  seem  superfluous. 
Until  very  lately,  I  thought  they  had  been  generally  admitted  ^  but 
the  late  report  of  a  Commirtee  of  tlie  Ilnuse  of  Commons  has  filled 
-  me  with  anxiety  on  this  suhjoct.     That  report  treats  of  the  ques- 
tion of  applying  the  same  beneficial  principle  to  the  more  recent 
acquisitions  by  which  our  territory  in  India  has  been  so  largely  ex- 
tended 3   and  no  mua,  J  fear^  can  read  what  is  there  said  without 
perceiving  its  ttndenoy^  if  not  to  discredit  the  original  measure,  at 
least  to  discountenance  its  proposed  ei; tension.  My  noble  friend  who 
opened  this  discussion,*agreeing  with  me  in  principle,  but  not  ftilly 
partaking  of  my  alarm,  has  nevertheless  himself  described  the  ex- 
pressions of  this  paper  as  ambiguous,     fie  it  so.     I  will  only  then 
remark  that  informer  times,  the  reports  of  Parliament  were  not 
expressed  with  ambiguity,  when  they  enforced  ihe  duties  of  protection 
and  justice  towards  our  Native  subjects.  I  would,  if  it  were  possible, 
most  willingly  persuade  myself,  that  not  the  language  of  this  report 
alone,  but  also  the  language  of  the  public  despatches  which  it 
quotes,  is  really  ambiguous.     To  my  understanding  they  too  plainly 
speak  their  purpose.     But  most  sincerely  shall  I  rejoice  in  the 
assurance  that  my  apprehensions  are  ill-founded.     If  they  are  so,  it 
is  of  easy  proof.    No  one  can  then  object  to  the  proposal  which  I 
shall  hereafter  submit  to  your  Lordships ;  a  proposal  to  obtain  from 
Parliament,  in  the  law  which  we  are  now  to  pass,  the  same  inter- 
position, couched  in  the  same  terms,  and  directed  to  the  same  ob- 
ject which  in  the  Act  of  1784  has  proved  so  eminently  beneficial. 
To  remind  us  that  so  important  a  measure  as  this  cannot  be  duly 
executed  but  after  some  previous  deliberation  and  in^ry,  and  oti 
such  information  as  is  really  necessary  to  enable  our  Indian  Govern* 
ment  to  do  justice  to  those  for  whose  benefit  it  is  int^ided,  is  only 
to  say  of  this  what  is  equally  true  of  every  other  momentous  and 
extensive  arrangement.     I  wish  it  to  be  so  proceeded  in.    But  it  is 
now,  I  think,  between  seven  and  eight  years  since  peace  was  re- 
stored to  IncUa,    A  considerably  longer  term  has  elapsed  since  the 
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acquisition  of  some  of  the  provinces  in  question.  The  settlement 
itsdf,  whenever  it  shall  be  made^  will  probably  be  established  in  the 
first  instance,  as  was  done  by  Lord  Comwallis,  in  Bengal^  for  ten 
years  only^  to  be  then  made  permanent  after  an  experience  of  its 
effects.  And  if  it  be  not  yet  time  to  begin  upon  such  a  work,  when 
is  it  to  be  concluded  ?  To  obtain  theoretic  perfection  in  these  ar- 
rangements, is  manifestly  impossible.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Cornwallis,  a  sentiment  I  think  not  less  wise  than  humane,  that 
less  evil  was  to  be  feared  from  the  partiid  errors  of  such  a  measure 
than  from  its  delay.  And  siuch,  I  am  persuaded,  is  the  experience 
of  the  feet. 

'  '*  But  my  present  object  is  only  to  declare  the  principle,  such 
as  it  was  declared  in  1784  3  to  place,  by  our  new  law,  the  future 
Government  of  India,  be  it  what  it  may,  under  the  same  injunction 
which  was  imposed  by  the  former  Act  on  the  King's  Commissioners : 
and  to  apply  to  the  ceded  and  conquered  provinces  the  same  bene- 
volent interposition  which  Parliament  before  applied  to  the  provinces 
then  under  our  dominion.  Above  all,  it  is  my  wish,  by  this  solemn 
and  authoritative  declaration,  renewed  after  the  experience  of  so 
many  years,  to  prove  to  our  Native  subjects  the  permanency  of  our 
principles  of  right,  and  to  impress  them  with  the  unalterable  con- 
viction, that  a  British  Legislature  estimates  the  security  of  their 
property  fur  above  the  possible  increase  of  its  own  revenue" 

'  The  length  to  which  he  had  extended  his  remarks  upon  the  gene- 
ral principles  which  should  be  adopted  in  the  government  of  India, 
left  him  no  time  (he  ol)serves)  to  enlarge  upon  many  details  of  great 
nooment.  He  therefore  declines  entering  **  upon  the  defects  of  the 
judicial  system  of  these  provinces,  or  into  the  present  state  of  their 
internal  legislation  and  fiolice,  providing  (as  it  too  plainly  ap- 
peared from  the  reports  upon  the  table)  in  no  adequate  manner  for 
the  personal  protection  and  security  of  the  people.  Neither  (he 
proceeds)  wUl  I  discuss  tlie  question  of  taxation.  Though  I  trust  in 
the  ultimate  conclusion  of  our  measure,  it  cannot  happen  that  this 
power  should,  in  any  part  of  the  British  Empire^  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Executive  Government,  to  be  exercised  without  tJie 
auihoriiy,  without  even  the  knowledge  of  Parliament,  and  to  extend 
over  the  whole  property  and  dealings,  both  of  your  Native  subjects, 
and  even  of  BritUk  merchants  resorting  to  that  country^" 

The  last  is  a  remarkable  passage,  when  compared  with  the  late 
discussions  at  the  bar^  regarding  the  true  meaning  and  intent  of  the 
98th  and  99Ch  clauses  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  was  passed 
after  ail  these  debates.  Lord  Grenville  declares  bk  most  explicit 
objection  to  any  vague  powers  of  taxation  in  India  being  left  to  the 
disoretion  of  the  Executive  Government,  "  to  be  exercised  without 
the  authority,  without  c\'en  the  knowledge,  of  Parliament.**  And^ 
as  the  famous  98th  and  99th  sections,  authorising  the  imposition 
of  customs  and  other  taxes,  passed  widiout  any  opposition  or  re- 
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mark  from  his  Lordship,  vre  must  fairly  conclude  that  he  did  not 
construe  those  enactments  in  the  wide  sense  which  has  since 
been  given  to  them.  He  was  unconscious,  as  the  other  parties 
most  concerned  appeared  to  have  long  continued,  what  a  numerous 
brood  of  taxes  they  carried  in  their  womb,  to  come  forth  after  the 
long  gestation  of  fourteen  years. 


Stan^kas  sent  with  a  Wrbath  of  V101.ETS. 

The  Rose  in  its  flush  of  crimson  pride. 

For  the  lovely  and  gay. 
And  the  Lily  white,  let  the  youthful  bride 

On  her  brow  display  5 
A  Myrtle  sprig  for  the  tried  and  the  true. 

Is  offering  meet  -, 
And  freshest,  greenest  Laurels  strew 

At  the  conqueror's  feet. 
But,  oh  !  for  the  heart  that  is  breaking  fast. 
With  its  vision  of  bliss  for  ever  past^ 
Bring,  ere  life's  sun  is  in  darkness  set, 
The  crushed  and  the  wither'd  Violet ! 

They  have  brought  me  pale  flowers,  whose  purple  light 

Is  faded  and  gone ! 
O !  they  look  like  the  records  of  days  that  were  bright^ 

Now  shadow'd  and  flown  I 
Yet  fr^rance  still  haunts  and  hallows  the  leaves. 

Like  the  odorous  spell 
Of  mystic  enchantment  kind  Memory  weaves^ 

From  joys  we  loved  well ! 
The  essence  they  caught  from  Spring's  early  breath. 
Like  Love  that  is  constant,  they  yield  bMt  in  death  -, 
Oh  !  then,  ere  life's  sun  is  in  darkness  set. 
Bring,  bring  me  the  sweet  faithful  Violet ! 

I  would  not  a  glittering  jewel  should  be 

The  gin  which  last. 
From  tibe  bimd  and  the  heart  of  the  loving,  to  thee. 

The  lov'd  one,  passed  ! 
No-^India's  rich  gems  are  a  pompous  dower. 

And  to  pride  belong ; 
Love  breathes  remembrance  in  lowly  flower, 

Or  plaintive  song — 
Take  thou,  then,  my  gift,  and  whenever  thine  eye 
Meets  the  Violet's,  bestow  on  thy  fond  girl  a  aigb, 

0  !  then,  though  life's  sun  be  in  darkness  set^ 

1  shall  still  Uve  to  thee  in  the  Violet ! 
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I  HAVE  read  some  theories,  or  rather  hypotheses,  of  apparitions, 
in  which  the  authors  attempt  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  those 
unsubstantial  shadows,  resembling  the  forms  of  living  men,  by  cir- 
cumstances connected  with,  the  physical  laws  of  matter.  But  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  hold,  with  another  class  of  inquirers,  that  the 
origin  of  such  marvels  must  be  looked  for  in  the  mind  of  the  seers  $ 
although  I  do  not  go  the  length  of  tlietr  sdeptk^ism,  9hd  deny  the 
actual  existence  of  the  ghostly  show,  as  a  real  and  visible  spectacle, 
before  the  eyes. 

All  objects  of  sight  are,  at  best,  but  the  external  forms  of  things 
painted  on  the  retina  of  the  eye :  it  is  not  the  things  themselves 
that  are  seen,  or  touched,  as  it  were,  by  the  mind  ^  and  who  that  is 
familiar  with  the  study  of  himself,  will  deny  that  these  objects,  when 
absent,  are  sometimes  displayed  before  him  with  the  same  fidelity 
of  likeness,  and  even  the  same  minuteness  of  detail  ?  It  is  thus 
that  the  lover  carries  abroad  with  him  the  por^it  of  his  mistress, 
without  the  assistance  of  the  limner,  and  leaves  at  home  with  her  a 
token  and  remembrance  of  himself:  it  is  tbus,  that,  when  the  lamp 
has  been  extinguished,  we  still  see  the  forms  of  the  sevend  objects 
around  us,  whether  of  persons  or  of  things,  and  grope  our  way  to 
the  door,  amidst  pictures  of  substantial  realities,  and  no  less  sub- 
stantial  pictures  of  spectral  illusions.  The  mind,  therdbre,  has  an 
art  of  sorcery,  which  can  bring  before  our  eyes  the  apparitions  of 
the  absent  and  the  dead,  or,  in  other  words,  renew  the  faded  colours 
of  the  portrait,  and  drop  again,  before  our  vision,  the  scene  which 
is  lost  in  distance  or  darkness.  These  apparitions  do  not,  however, 
come  of  themselves ;  they  are  brought  up  by  certain  circumstances 
or  associations,  whether  noticed  by  the  individual  or  not ;  and,  like 
living  beings,  their  appearance  and  actions  are  modified  by  those 
circumstances  which  have  thus  '  disquieted  them  to  bring  them  up.* 
Be  it  observed,  also,  that  the  other  senses  are  in  exactly  the  same 
situation,  and  vested  with  the  same  powers,  as  the  sight  5  and  that, 
for  this  reason,  the  appearance  of  the  distant  or  the  dead,  the  sound 
of  their  voices,  and  the  touch  of  their  hands,  may  act  together  as  a 
warning,  or  a  reproach,  or  an  encouragement,  aecordis^  as  circum- 
stances command.  These  observations  will  derive  illustratiou  at 
least,  if  not  entire  confirmation,  from  the  following  narrative,  which 
is  deemed  to  be  authentic  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  the  scene 
is  laid }  and  the  application  of  which  the  judicious  reader  wiU,  no 
doubt,  be  able  to  make  for  himself : 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  war,  the  Polly,  tender,  connnanded 
by  Lieutenant  Watts,  came  swooping  up  one  evening  to  the  small 
town  of  Aucbinbreck,  in  Scotland,  and,  resolving  to  pounce,  with- 
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out  "warnitig,  upon  ber  iprtj,  as  soou  as  she  had  anAot^  in  Uie 
roads,  sent  ashore  the  press-gang  to  piek  up  as  oiaDy  of  the  stout 
b<>at4Miilder  lads  as  they  could  catch.  The  towus^peopte,  hctne^mr, 
%ere  not  so  unp^repared  as  the  Captain  of  the  tender  ioii^ned ; 
s^me  of  those^  indeed,  who  were  fH  for  sea,  ran  up  fntei  the  hills, 
but  bf  hx  the  greater  number  collected  about  the  comer  of  a  bidki- 
ing-shed  as  you  go  on  to  the  main  street,  and,  when  the  signal  of 
hostility  was  given^  by  the  capture  of  a  man  by  the  press-gang,  they 
rushed  down  upon  them  in  a  body,  erery  one  with  his  axe  on  his 
shouldar,  nke  a  troop  of  Indians  with  their  tomahawks.  It  had  now 
bcicokhe  s0  diurk  that  the  sailors  had  much  to  do  to  keep  their  ibot- 
ing  ^pon  the  loose  stones  of  the  beach,  which  was  just  at  this  time 
rendered  a  still  more  troublesome  passage  by  the  scattered  materiab 
of  ai  pier,'  then  beginning  to  be  built ;  and,  besides^  their  uuknber 
wa6  so  smaQ  compared  to  that  of  the  towns-people,  that,  dfter  a  few 
strokes  of  the  cutlas,  and  as  many  oaths  as  would  hare'got  a  Hne^ 
of'battle  ship  into  action  and  ont  again,  they  *were  ftdn  to  l*etrc«t  to 
their  boat,  pursued  by  the  boat-builders,  young  and  <^d,  Ml^  fbries.  A 
midshipman,  sitting  in  the  stem,  whose  name  was  WitUluen  MwA-- 
son,  a  fine  tiad  of  tifteen,  obserted  the  fate  of  the  action  with  Ib^Ungs 
in  which  local  and  professioiia!  spirit  struggled  for  the  mastery. 
One  moment  he  would  rub  bis  htmds  with  glee,  and  the  next  un- 
sheath  his  d%^er  in  anger,  as  he  saw  the  axe  of  a  ^ow-t6wiis- 
man  descend  on  the  half-guarded  head  of  a  brother  tmSor ;  but.  When 
the  combatants  came  within  oar's-length  of  tihe  boat,  and  thtf  retreat 
began  td  resemble  a  flight,  the  eiprit  de  corps  ^  the  U)^)cr  hand 
in  the  AuchinbreCkmn  midshipman's  feelings,  arid,  unsheathing  Ms 
dagger,  he  jumped  nimbly  ashore  and  joined  in  the  fray.  At  tot, 
the  sailors  got  fairly  into  their  boat  without  a  single  nian  beii% 
either  missing  or  killed,  although  the  list  of  the  w6uM^  inetuded 
the  whole  party ;  and  the  landsmen,  apparently  pretty  much  in  the 
same  circumstances,  although  unable,  from  tl^r  number  and  the 
darkness,  to  reckon  as  instantaneously  the  amount  of  tli«  lote  or 
damage,  after  giving  three  cheers  of  triumph,  retired  in  good  wrfler. 

William  Morrison,  after  discharging  his  duty  so  manfully,  was 
perxnittcd  to  go  on  shore  the  same  evening^  to  visit  his  friends ; 
and,  indeed,  the  Captain  could  not  hfive  known  before  that  lie  be- 
long!^ to  the  place,  as  he  surely  would  not  have  confided  to  the 
lad  so  unpopular  a  task  as  that  of  kidnapping  his  own  relations  and 
acquaintances*  lie  was  landed  at  the  point  of  Scarlough,  to  pre- 
vent the  necessity  of  going  through  the  streets,  which  might  have 
been  dangerous  in  the  excited  state  of  the  peopIc^s  minds  *,  and, 
stretching  across  the  fields,  and  along  the  side  of  the  bffl,  be  steered 
steadily  on  in  the  direction  of  his  paternal  home,  which  was  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Point,  but  only  one  mile  frotti  tfte  town. 
The  moon  had  now  risen,  but  was  only  visible  in  short  glimpses 
through  the  clouds  that  were  hurrying  across  the  sky ;  and  the  tall^ 
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Mxmg%  A^icms,  of  the  w31ow»  and  ytWB  that  akirted  the  cbavob- 
jBxd,  appeBiiiig  and  disappeariag  as  he  pasaedy  probably  by  recall- 
ing the  astociationi  of  bit  earlier  years,  made  William  sbriiik,  and 
almost  tremUe.  His  owo  shadow,  however,  was  a  more  frieasing 
tUw  to  look  at.  The  dress,  irtiicb,  grown  familiar  by  osago,  li^ 
woiud  not  have  noticed  elsewhere,  was  here  brilliantly  eootrasted  in 
his  reoollectioo  with  the  mote  clownish  and  common  garb  of  his 
boyhood — for  he  already  reckoned  himself  a  man }  and  the  dagger, 
projecting  smartly  from  his  belted  side^  gave,  in  bis  opinion,  a 
finish  qiiite  melodramatic  to  his  air.  He  drew  out  the  tiny  Uade 
firom  its  sheath,  and  its  sparkle  in  the  nxxmlij^ht  seemed  to  be  re** 
fleeted  in  his  eyes  as  he  gaaed  on  it  from  hdt  to  point  -,  but  the 
expression  of  those  eyes  was  changed  as  they  disoovered  that  its 
polish  in  one  place  was  dimmed  by  blood.  This  conld  easily  be 
aooounted  for  by  the  a0ray  on  the  bcaeb,-'-and  at  any  other  time 
and  plaee  it  would  have  been  thought  nothing  of  $ — but  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  on  this  spot,  he  was  as  much  startled  by  the  sight,  as  if 
his  conscience  had  accused  him  of  a  deliberate  murder.  The  im- 
pressions his  mind  bad  reoeived  while  passing  the  church*yard,  now 
returned  upon  him  with  added  gloom ;  a  kind  of  misgiving  came 
over  him  j  and  a  thousand  boding  thoughts  haunted  him  like  spirits, 
and  hanging,  as  it  were,  on  his  hearty  diagged  it  down  farther  and 
farther  at  every  step.  He  bitterly  regreti^  that  he  had  not  re- 
mained in  the  boat,  as  he  had  at  ffirst  resolved,  a  neutral  spectator 
of  the  strife.  How  did  he  know  that  his  hand  had  not  been  raised 
igaiast  the  life  of  his  own  brother  ?  As  fiur  as  he  could  see  or 
lesm,  indeed,  no  fiital  accident  had  occurred ;  but  there  have  been 
instances  of  people  walking  cheerily  off  the  fi^  of  battle,  and  d3riog 
of  their  wounds  after  aU.  And  yet  it  was  not  likely — ^it  was  hardly 
possible— -that  John  oonld  have  been  in  the  affray,  his  indentures 
piotecting  him  from  the  impress.  These  ct^tations  were  speedily 
followed  by  others  of  as  gloomy  a  character ;  for  the  thoughts  breed 
faster  than  we  can  perceive  them,  and  each  multifdies  after  his  kind. 
It  was  a  year  since  he  had  heard  from  his  friends^  and  five  years 
since  he  had  seen  them.  Wl^o  could  tell  what  changes  had  taken 
place  in  that  time  ?  Who  could  tell  whether  poor  John  had  even  lived 
to  be  killed  by  the  press-gang  ?  His  father,  his  mother^  and  hia 
sisters,^ — were  they  dead,  were  they  livinr,  were  they  sick,  or  in 
health  ?  His  sister  had  been  always  a  ddicate  girl,  one  of  those 
gentle  and  fragile  flowers  of  mortality  that  are  sure  not  to  live  till 
the  summer  ^  perhaps  consumption,  with  the  deceitful  beauty  of  his 
smile,  had  already  led  his  fair  partner  down  the  short  dance  of  life. 

Tonnentiag  himself  with  such  speculations,  he  arrived  at  his  fa- 
ther s  bouse.  Here  he  was  surprised,  bewildered,  almost  shocked, 
to  observe  a  new  and  handsome  farm-house  in  place  of  the  old  one* 
Ob  looking  farther  on,  however^  he  did  detect  the  ancient  habitatioii 
of  his  famfly,  in  its  (Niginal  site  i  hut  it  seemed^  from  the  distanbe 
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where  he  stood^  to  l>e  falliDg  Into  ruins.  Ilia  whole  race  must 
either  be  dead  or  baniabcdi.  and  a  new  tribe  of  successors  settled  m 
their  place  j  or  else  uncle  VV^ilJiam  must  be  deceased ,  and  have  left  his 
father  money  enough  lo  buitd  a  new  house.  He  walked  up  to  the 
door  J  where  he  stood  trembltng  for  frome  minnles,  without  courage 
to  put  hia  hand  to  the  latch >  and  at  last  went  round  to  the  window, 
and^  with  a  desperate  effort,  looked  In.  How  bis  bean  bounded  ! 
His  father  M^as  tbercj  still  a  stout,  healthy  man  of  middle  life,  his 
bair  hardly  beginning'  to  be  ^riszled,  by  the  meddling  finger  of  the 
old  painter  Time  j  and  hia  mother,  as  hand&ome  as  ever^  and  her 
&ce  relieved  by  the  smile  either  of  habitual  happiness,  or  of  some 
niomenlary  cause  of  joyful  excitation,  from  the  Madonna  cast 
which  had  diatiag-uished  it  in  le^ss  prosperous  days  ;  imd  his  sLiter, 
with  only  enough  left  of  her  former  delicacy  of  complexion  ta 
chasten  the  tu:tur)ant  freshness  of  health  on  the  ripe  cheel^s  of  nhie- 
teen.  John,  indeed,  was  not  there  ;  but  a  vacant  chair  stood  by 
the  table  ready  to  receive  bim^  and  another — a  second  chair,  beside 
it,  only  nearer  the  Jire, — for  whom  ? — for  himself  ?  His  heart  told 
him  thut  it  was.  Some  one  must  have  brought  the  tidings  af , 
his  airivM  h  ^^  family  circle  were  at  this  moment  watting  to  receive, 
him  i  be  could  see  his  old  letters  lying  on  the  table  before  them, 
and  recognised  the  identical  red  splash  he  had  dropjjed,  as  if"  accir 
dentally,  on  the  corner  of  one^thc  dispatch  he  had  written  after  bis 
first  action — -although  be  had  taken  the  trouble  to  go  to  the  cock- 
pit to  procure,  for  ine  occasion,  this  valurous  token  of  danger  and 
glory.  But  John — it  was  so  late  for  him  to  be  from  home. ! — and, 
as  a  new  idea  passed  across  his  mind^  he  turned  hb  eyes  upon  the  old 
house,  which  was  distant  about  a  hundred  yards.  It  was  probable^  he 
thought,  nay^  more  than  probable,  that  his  father,  when  circumstances 
enafakd  him  to  bufld  a  new  house  for  himself,  had  gi^n  the  old 
one  to  his  eldest  son  ^  and  John,  doubtless,  was  established  there  as 
the  master  of  the  familyy  and  perhaps  at  this  moBoeBl  was  waiting 
aoxiously  for  a  message  to  require  his  presence  oa  the  joyfol  ocoa^ 
sioD  of  his  brotber*s  arrival.  He  did  not  calculate  very.ciwioasly 
time  or  ages>  for  his  brother  was  only  his  s^or  by  two  y^ears  ;  .he 
felt  that  he  was  himself  a  man  long  ago^  and  thought  that  John 
by  this  time  must  be  almost  an  old  man. 

While  these  reflections  were  passing  through  his  mand^  he  ob- 
served a  light  in  the  window  of  the  old  house  -,  but  he  could  ncKt 
well  tell  whether  it  was  merely  the  reflection  of  a  q^oonbeam  on 
the  glass,  or  a  candle  in  the  interior.  He  walked  forward  out  of 
curiosity  3  but  the  scene,  as  he  approached  the  building,  was  so 

gloomy,  and  the  air  so  chill,  that  he  wished  to  turn  back :  however, 
e  walked  on  till  he  reached  the  door^  and  there,  sure  enough,  his 
brother  was  waiting  on  the  threshold  to  receive  him.  They  shook 
hands  in  silence,  for  William*s  heart  was  too  full  to  speak,  and  he 
followed  John  into  the  boose  i  and  an  iU-caied  for  house  it  was. 
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He  stumbled  among  beaps  of  rubbidb  in  tbe  dark  passage ;  and,  as 
be  groped  along  the  wall,  bis  band  broogbt  down*  patcbes  of  old 
lime,  and  was  caugbt  in  spiders'  webs  almost  as  strong  as  if  tbe 
spinner  bad  meant  to  eq  a-ibwUng.  Wben  they  got  into  tbe  par- 
lour, be  saw  that  tbe  building  was  indeed  a  ruin ;  there  was  not  a 
whole  pane  of  glass  in  tbe  window,  nor  a  plank  of  wood  in  tbe 
damp  floor  j  and  tbe  fire-place,  without  fire,  or  grate  to  bold  It, 
looked  like  the  entrance  to  a  burying-vault.  John,  however, 
walked  quietly  in,  and  sat  down  on  a  heap  of  rubbish  by  tb^  ingle- 
side  ',  and  WiHiam,  following  bis  example,  sat  down  over-asainst 
him.  His  beart  now  began  to  quake,  and  be  was  afraid,  without 
knowing  what  be  had  to  fear.  He  ran  over  in  his  mind  tbe  trans- 
aetions  of  tbe  evening — his  walk,  bis  reflections,  bis  anxtetie&«— 
erabrat-iilg  tbe  whole,  as  if  in  one  rapid  and  yet  detaiM  glance  of 
the  soul,  and  then  turned  bis  eyes  upon  fa!s  brother  both  in  fear  atid 
curiosity.  What  fcarfiil  secret  could  Jdhn  have  to  communicate  in 
a  place  like  this  ?  Cduld  he  not  have  spoken  as  well  in  tbe  opett 
air,  where  it  was  so  much  warmer,  and  in  the  blessed  light  of  tbe 
moon  ?  No  one  was  dead,  or  likdy  to  die,  that  be  cared  for  j  Ms 
dearest  and  almost  only  fHends  were  at  this  moment  talking  and 
laughing  roimd  their  social  table,  and  near  a  bright  fire,  ex|)ecting 
bis  arrival,  and  John  and  be  were — ^bere  !  At  len^,  repressing 
by  a  strong  efibrt  the  undefined  and  undefinable  feelmgs  that  were 
crowding  upon  him,  be  broke  the  silence,  wfaicb  was  now  beginning 
to  seem  strange  and  embarrassing. 

'  And  how  have  you  been,  John  V  said  be,  in  tbe  usual  form  of 
friendly  inquiries ;  *  and  bow  have  you  got  on  in  the  world  since 
we  parted  ?* 

'  I  have  been  well,*  replied  John }  *  and  I  bave  got  on  as  well  as 
mortal  man  oould  desire.* 

'  Yet  you  caamot  be  happy ;  you  nnist  have  somediing  to  sa]^— 
something  I  am  almost  afraid  to  bear.  Out  witk  it,  in  Gocf  s  name ! 
and  let  us  go  home.* 

*  Yes,'  said  John, '  I  bave  something  to  say ;  but  it  will  not  take 
long  to  bear,  and  then  we  sb^  both  go  home.  I  was  apprenticed 
to  tbe  boat-building  four  years  ago.' 

'  1  know  it/  replied  William  5  *  you  wrote  me  about  it  yourself, 
John.* 

'  I  was  made  foreman  before  my  time  was  out.* 

^  I  know  that,  too,'  said  William  j  '  Fanny  gave  me  the  whole 
particulars  in  a  letter  I  received  at  Smyrna ; — surely  that  cannot  be 
alL' 

'  I  have  noore  to  tell,'  said  WiUiam,  solemnly :  '  my  apprentice- 
ship  is  out.' 

'  What,  in  four  years  !-^you  are  mad,  John !  What  do  yoo 
mean?* 
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'  The  indentitre  "wm  cancelled  this  eveniog/ 

'  How  Y  cried  William,  with  a  gasp,  and  heginning  to  tremble 
all  over,  wUhoat  knowiog  why. 

'  I  was  wounded  on  the  beach,'  said  John,  rising  up,  and  walking 
backwards  towards  the  window  -,  while  the  moon,  entering  into  a 
dense  cloud,  had  scarcely  sufficient  power  to  exhibit  the  outlines  of 
his  figure.  *  It  was  by  the  point  of  a  dagger,*  continued  he,  his 
voice  90undin^  distant  and  indistinct,  <  and  I  died  of  the  wound  P 

William  was  alone  in  the  apartpi^nt,  and  he  felt  ithe  ,bair  rising 
upon  hia  .bead>  <uul  cold  drops  of  sweat  trickling  down  hia  hnm* 
His  ghaatly  and  bewildered  .look  was  hardly  noticed  by  his  pariaats 
and  aiater  durijjg  the  firi^t  m^o^ents.of  ^alutatioq  3  and,  wJ^en  it  wa^, 
the  excuse  wai^  illness  and  ij^gue.  He  cQuld  neither  eat  npr  drin)^ 
(it  seemed  as  if  he  had  lost  aUojgether  the  faculty  of  swallowing  J  but 
sat  silf^nt  apd  stupified,  turning  hia  head  ever  and  anon  to  the  door» 
till  it  struck  one  o'clock.  About  this  time  a  kqockii;^  was  bieard, 
and  the  slj^ter^  jutuping  up,  cried  it  was  John  come  home^  and  ran 
to  open  the  door.  But  it  was  not  John ;  it  was  the  minister  of  the 
pBrkh  i  and  he  bad  scarcely  time  to  break  the  blow  to  the  parenta 
with  the  shield  of  religiouj  when  the  dead  body  of  their  eldest  son 
was  brought  into  the  house. 


Stanzas. 

Thbrb  is  darkness  on  the  mountain. 
There  is  darkness  on  the  deep  5 

Shadow  veils  the  sparkling  fountain^ 
Tbo*  its  murmurs  do  not  sleep. 

Darkness  rests  upon  the  valley. 
Like  a  robe  across  it  thrown ; 

Whence  the  gushing  brooklets  sally. 
Is  revealed  but  by  their  tone. 

But  amidst  this  depth  of  sable, 
Brooding  sullen  o'er  the  ground. 

Win  not  heavenly  thought  be  able 
Still  to  glance  its  eye  around  ? 

Light  is  still  above  her  beaming, 
Though  its  source  be  dim  and  far,, 

Light  is  still  o*er  ether  gleaming  ^ 
From  each  lone  and  distant  star« 

Etoblens  of  the  hopes  of  heaven, 
When  the  hopes  of  earth  are  fled. 

For  one  beam  ten  thousand  given. 
Myriad  glories  for  a  nhade  I 
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PsxsBoiTTioir  OF  Two  English  Om€E»s  r^m,  Dmjmnwt' 
InwAhhmitnx  of  thb  Vorau 

to  the  Editor  (^  the  Oriental  Herald, 

SiB,, — ^To  you  as  the  conductor  of  a  work  which  has  already 
rendered  th^  most  essenilal  services  to  the  public^  by  placing  on 
permanent  r^M>rd,  authentic  documents  and  important  fkcts^  illus- 
trative of  the  afT^irs  of  British  India,  I  beg  to  present  the  accom- 
panyiog  Memorial,  lately  iiddressed  by  me  to  the  Court  of  Directors 
of  the  East  India  Hous^j  Company.  Though  the  matter  originated 
in  a  private  difference  between  individuals,  its  bearing  in  relation 
to  public  measures  and  general  principles^  will^  I  think,  entitle  it  to 
a  place  in  your  journal 

I  know  not  what  attention  the  plain  unvarniebed  statement  of  a 
seauian  not  accustomed  to  composition,  may  meet  with  from  the 
high  authorities  to  which  it  is  addressed.  But  Irom  you  and  from 
the  British  public,  who  aro  not  accustomed  to  prostrate  the  under- 
standing before  the  arbitiiiry  pretensions  of  either  Popes  or  Poten- 
tates, I  expect  at  least  to  obtain  a  fair  hearing.  You  will  be  asto- 
nished to  learn  that  two  English  gentlemen,  passengers,  on  board 
an  English  ship,  belonging  to  the  Honourable  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, (the  Vansiitart^  Captmn  Dalrymple,)  have  been  persecuted 
for  questioning  the  infallibility  of  tbe  Pope !  That  for  this  novel 
crime  in  the  English  code,  they  were  prohibited  from  sitting  at 
the  table  (for  which  ttoy  paid)  with  the  rest  of  the  passengers, 
who  were  supposed  to  be  untainted  with  this  soft  of  anti-popish 
heresy !  and  that  this  was  done  by  a  commander  so  overflow- 
ing with  sanctity  and  zeal  for  the  service  of  the  English  Church, 
that  he  expelled  one  of  its  clergymen  from  the  pulpit,  that  he 
might  himself  take  his  place  and  read  prayers  in  his  stead ! 

One  who  knows  so  well  as  yourself  the  state  of  the  Calcutta 
press,  will  expect  that  the  above  or  any  other  act  of  oppression 
over  the  body  or  mind,  would  there  find  strenuous  defenders.  It 
did  so  in  the  journal  of  a  Reverend  gentleman,  whose  works  and 
malicious  propensities  have  long  ministered  to  the  worst  pur- 
poses of  power,  and  who,  if  he  does  not  belong  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  has  at  least  all  the  cunning  pf  the  Jesuit  united  with 
the  avarice  of  the  Churchman, — a  man  who,  if  he  does  not  believe 
in  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  has  been  the  flatterer  and  worship- 
per of  every  successive  rider  of  India,  so  long  as  they  had  the 
loaves  and  fishes  to  bestow. 
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But  I  shall  not  waste  your  time  with  any  furtber  notice  of  hini. 
I  rather  proceed  to  the  general  reflections  which  the  case  suggests, 
as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  there  should  be  parasites  and 
sycophants  in  all  ages,  so  theymust  be  expected  to  be  of  more  than 
ordinary  growth  in  a  soil  so  rank  as  BengaL  I  myself  know  one,  who, 
though  a  Clergyman^  obtained  a  lay  appointment  in  India,  through 
flattery  and  subserviency  to  the  views  of  a  party, — who  lost  no  op- 
portunity of  inditing^the  grossest  adulation  to  every  man  in  power, 
— who  quarrelled,  desperately  quarrelled,  with  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  of  society,  for  withhoMing  from  him  even  one 
occasion  of  prostituting  his  talent  for  flattery, — who,  having  lauded  a 
Governor  and  his  policy  to  the  skies  while  present,  maligned  and 
depreciated  both  when  his  back  was  turned,  and  lauded  still  more 
loudly  the  diametrically  opposite  policy  of  his  successor.  Favours 
and  pensions  were  showered  down  on  this  man,  though  the  public 
voice  execrated  him  as  a  public  pest,  a  nuisance,  and  a  firebtand. 
Honest  men  who  opposed  him  were  ruined,  while  he  continued 
to  flourish  like  a  green  bay  tree.  His  gown  sheltered  him  from 
the  chastisefiient  of  gentieiinen ;  hit  sycophancy  secured  him  Uie 
support  9i  the  local  aristocracy  ^  and  his  jesui^cal  cunning  saved 
him  from  the  arm  «f  justice  and  the  laws.  He  was  a  master  of  the  art 
c£  homing  to  ihis  superiors  i  but  he  wielded  his  pen  like  the  stfleHo, 
against  aH  who  epfostd  him.  I  leave  it  to  die  Indian  press  -to 
-say,  "Whether  I  have  overcharged  the  pkture. 

I  now  take  my  leave  of  the  Pope,  the  Priest,  and  the  Commander 
of  the  Vansitlari,  a  holy  alliance,  whose  character  and  principles  are 
worthy  of  each  other,  but  whose  united  malice  shall  in  future  pass 
by  me,  Hke  the  idle  wind  which  I  regard  not— their  tonnes  are  no 
scandal. 

If,  to  do  them  fuller  justice,  it  be  necessary  for  me  to  take  the  field 
again,  I  may,  in  the  Jirst  place,  trace  the  wily  Jesuit  with  bis  coat 
of  darkness  through  all  his  serpentine  and  loathsome  wanderings, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  him  sensible  that  be  at  present  owes 
much  to  my  mercy  and  forbearance-^erfcuw  sat.  In  th^  second, — 
but  no — what  can  I  have  farther  to  do  with  the  Ursa  Major*  of 
the  Vansitiart  ? 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant 

TaOMAS   M'DONNBLL. 

Bryanitone'4trM,  Portman-sguare, 
^ufust2B,  1828. 

*  The  lady  passenjfers  of  the  Vatmttart  named  him  the  Gret^ 
Bear,  on  account  of  his  very  many  amiuble  qualitiea. 
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MEMORIAL. 
To  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company. 

Honourable  Sirs, — I  owe  it  tQ  my  own  character^  and  to  public 
justice^  to  bring  to  your  nqtice  tbe  extraordinary  an4  unwarrantable 
conduct  of  two  individuals  holding  appointments  imder  you ;  Cap- 
tain Clarence  Dalrymple,  Conunander  of  tbe  Honourable  Company's 
ship  Vansittart ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Bryce,  Presbyterian  Cler- 
gyman, on  tbe  Bengal  Establishment, 

la  February,  1827>  I  sailed  ^^  passei^^r  on  boud  the  Vansit^ 
laf<»  Captain  Dahrymple,  £or  B«i^gfd«  Having  been  {ur^viously  many 
years  at  sea,  during  which>  ikcA  only  in  vcssqIs  faiUi;kg  to  and  fro 
from  India,  but  in  his  Majesty  s  oavy^  I  have  oft«|i  stood  in  the  capa- 
city of  commander,  a$  well  as  of  ope  subject  W  oommand^  I  was  no 
stranger  to  what  was  due  to  a  geoilenvui  jatsMK^ing.in  either  of  those 
respective  relations. 

Before  I  offer  a  remark  oft  the  oooduct  o€  Captain  Dahymple  to 
myself,  it  is  necessary  to  gire  a  general  idea  of  his  character  as  a 
naval  officer,  as  dispb.y0d  in  hir  supeccilloua,  Texatiovdy  meddling, 
and  offensive  conduct  to  others.  To  none  was  it  more  marked  than 
tO¥rards  a  gentlenoan,  whose  station  in  life^  whtqse  meekness  of  cha- 
racter, and  sacred  calling,  ought  to  haveshekered  him  firom  the  rude 
assaults  of  vulgar  arrogance  and  pride.  To  poas  over  the  innume- 
rable modes  of  petty  irvitation  and  annoyance,  which  a  comnoander, 
devoid  of  feeling,  ,may  practise  oyer  those  suliject  to  his  authority, 
shut  up  in  a  ship  where  arbitrary  power  may  unfortunately  be  exer* 
cised  for  a  long  tjme  with  impunity,  and  whiph^  though  too  minute 
to  be  detailed,  were  sufficient  to  render  this  amiable  man,  his  lady, 
and  family  misbrable  during  the  greater  part  of  the  voyage, — I 
shall  only  notice  one  instance  of  his  conduct  to  the  gentleman  in 
question,  namely,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mytton,  who  was  going  out  as  a 
clergyman  on  the  Bengal  Establishment. 

On  Sunday,  the  18th  of  March,  18^7,  at  half-past  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  when  the  passengers,  troops,  and  s^ip*s  company  had 
assembled  on  the  quarter-deck  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  divine  ser- 
vice, the  Rev.  Mr.  Mytton  took  his  place  at  the  capstern,  as  usual, 
to  be  in  readiness  to  officiate.  Captain  Dalrymple  having  previously 
requested  him,  as  a  favour;  to  do  so  while  on  board.  When  all  was 
prepared^  Captain  Dalrymple  advanced  forward  from  his  cabin, 
walked  to  the  capstern,  (the  temporary  pulpit,)  and  in  the  most 
pointed  manner  extruded  the  Reverend  Gentleman  from  his  sacred 
functions,  in  presence  of  all  the  passengers,  soldiers,  and  ship's 
company  assembled. 

Anoiher«ttikinghistance  of  CaptainD&lrym]|>le*s  wanton  disregard 
to  the  feelings  of  others  occurred  only  a  few  days  afterwards.  On  the 
%th  of  March,  we  fell  in  with  a  French  frigate,  bearing  the  flag  of 
a  rear-admiral,  which,  on  our  near  approach,  very  politely  hove  to, 
when  a  boat  was  lowered  down^from  the  Vamittart,  with  the  yiew  of 
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traDsmittiiig  by  this  favourable  opportunity  the  letters  for  Europe. 
Id  the  mean  time^  the  captain  ordered  his  band  to  strike  up  ^  Aule, 
Bhtinnia  !*  This  national  tune  being  finished,  the  master  of  the  band 
strode  up  a  i^tz  -,  but  Captain  Dalrymple  desired  him  to  cease^ 
and  play  '  Hearts  of  Oak  !*  by  way,  it  would  appear,  of  intimating; 
to  the  French  Admiral,  and  the  officers  of  the  frigate,  the  vast  infe- 
riority of  their  national  navy  even  to  the  trading  vessels  of  the  East 
India  Company.  The  French  Admiral^  apparently  astonished  at 
finding  his  civihty  met  with  notes  expressive  of  triumph  and  bravado 
over  his  country,  appreciated  the  compliment  as  it  merited,  made  a 
slight  excuse,  and  politdy  declined  tsd^ing  charge  of  the  bag  <^  let* 
ters  sent  in  the  boat  for  conveyan^  to  England;  by  making  Bail  and 
holding  on  his  course,  without  deigning  to  take  any  farther  notice 
of  tiie  Captain  of  the  Famiitart.  Captain  Dalrympl^'s  ofiicefB  can 
corroborate  tliis  het  ' 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark  how  much  such  gratuitous 
displays  of  insolence  were  calculated  to  engender  acrimony  between 
the  two  nations  while  it  is  their  mutual  interest  to  be  in  a  state  of 
harmony,  as  weU  as  to  lower  the  auCfaor  of  them  in  the  estimation  of 
every  person  on  board. 

As  there  existed  such  a  propensity  to  outrage  the  feelings  of 
others,  with  comparatively  so  few  objects  to  exercise  it  upon,  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  it  would  break  out  in  fresh  acts  of  insult  or  op- 
pression upon  his  passengers.  For  where  the  Will  to  dominate 
exists,  a  pretence  can  always  be  found,  or  feigned,  for  its  exercise. 

It  happened  one  evening  about  9  o'clock,  that  I  was  engaged  in  a 
general  conversation  at  the  cuddy-table  with  several  of  my  fellow- 
passengers,  among  whom  was  Dr.  Woodbum,  a  gentleman  of  high 
respectability,  who  has  long  held  a  medical  appointment  in  your 
service,  on  the  Bengal  Establishment.  The  subject  was  the  charac- 
ter of  the  different  Popes,  as  Pius,  Granganelli,  Innocent,  Leo^  &g. 
&c„  the  absurditv  of  their  pretensions  to  infellibility,  and  generally 
the  ocliQusnesg  of  any  such  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  by  ^ny  indi- 
vidual, particularly  if  used  in  a  wanton  and  oppressive  manner. 
Captain  Palrymple,  happening  to  join  the  company  \ybere  this  con- 
versation was  going  on,  whether  haunted  by  a  troubled  coi^ence, 
or  reoollecting  his  l^te  ostentatious  usurpation  of  the  clerical  func- 
tk>na-^r  deeming  himself  the  chief  priest  as  well,  as  the  chief  m^gis- 
trate^-or  seeking  a  fresh  pretence  to  display  his  dignity,,  fancied,  or 
professed  to  believe,  that  the  remarks  on  the  Pope's  arbitrary  power 
reflected  on  his  own  exercise  of  his  authority,  and  sent  a  message  to 
Dr.  Woodbum  and  myself  the  morning  following,  requiring  us  to 
say  whether  such  conversation  applied  to  him ! 

We  were  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  object  of  so  extraordinary 
a  message.  It  appeared  as  if,  because  we  presumed  to  question 
the  infidHUlity  of  the  Pope,  we  were  now  to  be  subjected  to  a  sort 
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of  inquisition  into  the  tbougbts  of  our  hearts.  Though  the  copdoct 
of  Captun  Dftlrymple  might  justly  be  considered  to  bring  him 
within  the  scope  of  our  observations  on  the  insolent  exercise  of  ar- 
bitrary power ;  yet»  so  long  as  we  did  not  say  so,  which  he  admito  I'we 
did  not,  we  considered  o^selves  to  have  ia  right  to  think  as  we 
pleased.  We  knew  of  no  powet  but  the  Inqulsiiion,  which  inter- 
feres with  men*s  thoughts,  and  to  that  as  Englishmen  we  could  not 
submit.  Though  his  own  conscience  might  tell  him  that  he  de- 
served such  remarks,  he  could  have  no  right  to  prohibit  every 
topic  of  conversation  that  m^t  b«ve  a  real  or  imaginary  analogy 
to  his  own  ease,  or  to  teke  his  passengers  daUy  to  task  on  the  sub- 
ject. Thafr  Captain  Dalrymple  may  have  every  possible  advan- 
tage, I  here  subnlit  his  own  statement  of  the  oase^  (inoemect  aalt  is 
ia  many  parttevlars,)  being  a  copy  of  the  miaule  said. to  kt-  ibselKtd 
in  the  Company's  log-book,  of  which  he  furnished  mt  with  •  copy 
in  the  following  words. 

Minute  of  Captain  Dulrymple^ 

'lionourable  Company's  Ship^  l^msUiari,  May  10, 1827. 
'  At  9  p.  M.  I  went  into  the  cuddy,  and  took  my  uaoal  place  a^  the 
table.  A  conversation  was  immediately  commenced*  between 
Captain  M'Donnell  and  Mr.  Woodbum,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
several  present,  contained  very  pointed  allusions  to  me,  and,  with- 
ojut  directly  usii^  n^y  name,  went  on  to  express  that  I  exercised  the 
aiuhority  in  my  hands  in  a  vindictive,  oppressive,  and  undue  man- 
ner. Under  the  belief  ih^t  my  opinion  of  this  conversation  might  be 
nngular,  I  said  nothing  at  the  time,  but  immediately  after  asked 
some  of  the  gentlemen  present,  whether  their  opinions  coincided 
with  mine,  and  finding  they  did,  I  requested  Major  Dv^u  to  wait  on 
Captain  M'Donnel)  in  my  name,  to  state  to  him,  that,  it  being  the 
gentral  opinlont  that  the  conversation  above-named  contained  a 
personal  attack  on  me,  I  called  upon  him  to  say  whether  it  was  in* 
jtended  or  not.  He  refused  to  say  whether  it  was  intended  or  not  j 
said  neither  I,  or  any  other  man,  had  a  right  to  extract  his  thoughts 
A'om  him,  and  refused  any  other  explanation.  A  simular  applica- 
tion was  made  to  Mr.  Woodbum  in  my  name,  to  which  a  similar 
refusal  of  explanation  was  maintained.  Upon  mature  deliberation,^ 
and  after  having  oflfered  to  receive  an  explanation,  which  was  re- 
fused by  both  gentlemen,  I  determined  to  exclude  them  both  from  the 
cuddy-table,  as  the  only  means  left  by  which  I  could  guard  myself 
frorii  being  subjected  to  attacks  of  a  simular  nature.* 

•  The  conversation  had  commenced  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  pre- 
viously to  Captain  Dalrymple  takinsr  bis  seat. 

+  This  is  untrue,  as  the  purser  and  others  of  the  many  who  were  pre- 
sent have  declared  that  they  could  not  say  that  the  conversation  affected 
the  Captain. 

I  Not  more  than  ten  minutes.— T.  M'D. 
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On  tins  statement  1  must  tirst  remark^  thai  in  U  vugue,  errooeous, 
and  coDtradictory*  .         ,  .  ,     . 

1.  It  IS  admit  ted  >  that  the  conversation  was  so  entixely.  general, 
tliat  the  supposition  of  its  haviog  any  aHusion  to  tl^e  Ci^pUiin  w^  a 
mere  conjecture^  . 

2.  Under  the  belief  that  hie  opinion  of  this  co9ver&ation  tnigkt 
he  singutcTt  Captuin  Dalryiiiple  asked  somk:  of  the  gentkmea  pre- 
sent wbetUer  they  concurred  In  bis  notion  of  it^  wbicb  he  alkiges 
they  did- 

^  3..  It  13  previously  stated,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  several  pre^nt, 
it  cpntain^  very  pointed  allusions  to  him. 

^  4.  He  iDstantly  converts  the  above  '  some'  and  'seveml'  into  a 
totality,  and  states  that  he  commissioned  Major  Dun  to  iofocin  us, 
that  it  was  ^  the  general  opinion*  that  the  above  conversation  eon- 
tailed  a  personal  attack^^ — a  message  vhich  was»  4m  the  ftce  of  tke 
minute,  untrue. 

This  message,  containing  the  ground  on  which  we  weare  deprived 
of  our  rights  as.  passengers,  is  disproved  by  the  Captain's  own  pre- 
vious statement.  He  there  distinctly  admits,  that  bis  oiigiiMdly 
'singular*  notion  was  not  the  general  opinion,  but  only  of  $ome  or 
4S<>eraZ^-^including,  perhaps,  only  ooe  or  two  parasites  of  his  owq, 
.equally  vindictive  axid  narrow-minded  with  himsel£ 

Who  these '  some,'  or  '  several,'  might  be,  I  shall  not  pretend  to 
say )  for  even  this  last  sbred  of  evidence  in  the  Captain's  behalf 
rests  on  bis  own  mere  assertion.  I  know  of  no  register,  or  written 
docUDEient>  where  I  can  look  for  its  confhrmatioD  ;  I  can,  therefore, 
oftr  no  remark  on  the  impartiality  or  credibility  of  the  unknown 
witnesses :  but  I  shall  here  insert  an  extract  from  my  journal,  being 
part  of  a  memorandum  of  a  conversation  held  at  the  time  with 
Captain  Dalrymple's  friend>  who  was  deputed  to  convey:  tbe  above 
message  to  me. 

'  I  asked  Major  Dun,  if  he  knew  on  what  subject  the  conversa- 
tion between  Dr.  Woodbumi  and  myself  hinged  ?  Major  Dun 
replied,  "  The  Pope  !  and  the  arbitrary  way  in  which  as  exercised 
Hts  pomet.**  I  asked  Major  Dun,  if  he  could  take  fats  oath  that 
we  alhided  to  Captain  Ddrymple  ?  (Captain  Jones  said,  "  Til  be 
cf-^  if  I  could,  )  Major  Dun  replied,  *'  No,  certainly,  I  could 
not  take  my  oath.  It  must  be  a  mere  matter  of  opinion.*'  ''  Cer- 
tainly," said  Captain  Jones,  "  it  can  be  nothing  else."  ' 

As  this  memorandum  of  the  conference  with  Captain  Dalrymple  s 
friends  was  committed  to  paper  immediately  after  it  took  place,  and 
was  read  over  to  the  parties,  and  afterwards  published  in  Calcutta, 
while  they  were  present,  with  their  tacit  confirmation  and  ac- 
quiescence, it  amounts  to  a  complete  refutation  of  Captain  Dal- 
rymple's assertion^  that^  in  the  general  opinion^  or  even  in  the 
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l>piii]Oii  of  '  some*  and  '  sereral/  our  stricturee  on  the  Pope  vrere  a 
p^rmmal  attadt  on  the  Captain.  It  was  evidently  a  mere  matter  of 
flEuicy ;  and,  however  striking  a  similarity  there  might  be  between 
the  anogatt^  of  the  one  and  the  absurd  pretensions  to  infidlibility 
of  the  other,  we  had  a  perfect  right  to  discuss  the  conduct  of  the 
ecclesiastical  rulers,  without  regard  to  the  applications  that  might 
he  suggested  by  the  troubled  conscience,  or  lively  imagination,  of 
the  would-be  maval  ruler  and  priest,  or  his  fHends.  '  Honi  $oit  qui 
mat  y  pense"^  is  the  motto  of  our  Sovereign,  and  the  principle  of 
Englishmen. 

The  Captain  of  the  Vansittart,  as  the  Officer  of  a  Protestant 
Government,  could  have  no  tight  to  take  the  character  of  the  Pope 
undet  his  protecftibn,  or,  by  identifying  Mmsetf  with  him  on  such 
J^nlcknd,  self-^Cfontradk^rf  pretences  as  the  above,  deprive  fais  pas* 
scsigers  ojp  the  privileges  whk*h  they  had  pcdd  fbr,  and  were  entitled 
t6  b^  conirad,  and  subject  two  gentlemen- to  an  exclusion  equally 
unmerited  and  derogatory  to  their  feelings. 

When  your  Honourable  Court  reflects,  that  we  were  to  be  subject 
to  this  for  many  months,  without  any  means  of  escaping  ftatn  h 
uniil  the  end  of  the  voyage }  that  it  was  ittflfcted  on  us  in  the  ttiost 
loose  and  arbitrary  way,  without  any  form  of  trial  or  proof  being 
gone  into,  l^  the  mere  fiat  of  the  Captidn,  as  iff  he  had  been  only 
depriving  a  saik>r  cff  liis  grog,  and  that  it  was  grounded  on  oar 
refusal  to  answer  a  faUe  (as  above  shown)  and  impertinent  mes- 
sage, to  be  interrogal^  in  a  manner  dderaed  unjustifiable  and  ub- 
cfriied  fbr,--»^our  Honourable  Court  must  see  that  this  proceeding 
waa  no<  founded  on  the  principles  of  English  Justice,  which  will  not 
soffertbe  accused  to  be  tortured  with  interrogatbries,  and  hdds  him 
innocent  till  something*  is  proved  against  hitn,  btit  rather  on  the 
principles  of  the  Holy  Office  of  Spain  or  Portugal,  where  the  inno- 
cent victim  of  Popish  cruelty  is  forced  to  coafe8S>  or  punished  for 
reiiising. 

In  this  manner  were  we  punished  by  the  self-oonstituted  Pope  of 
thef  Vaniiltart  and  his  Inquisition.  If  so  arbitrary,  unjust,  and  un- 
warrantable an  abuse  of  power  were  not,  now  that  it  is  made 
known,  visited  with  the  severest  reprobation  by  your  Honoumble 
Court,  we  might  soon  expect  to  hear  of  some  of  your  Cottraianders 
dealing  with  the  Uves  and  lilserties  of  your  passengers  and  crews  in 
a  manner  sioular  to  the  mad  Captain  (Stewart)  of  the  Mmt^  Rus$eU, 
who  has  been,  a  few  days  since,  convicted  of  putting  seven  of  his 
passengers  and  ship's  company  to  death,  who  had  been  weak  enough 
to  yield  suhniission  to  his  absurd  caprices,  when  intoxicated,  like 
C^tain  DalrymplCj  with  the  possession  of  arbitrary  power,  he 
became  both  priest  and  executioner,  and  immolated  these  helpless 
.victims,  under  the  insane  fancy  that  they  meant  to  shake  off  his 
authority,  and  mutiny. 

On  reaching  Calcutta,  Dr.  Woodbum  and  myself  called  Captain 
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Dalrymple  to  account  for  his  insnlt  to  us  as  gentlemen.  Widi  the 
fenner,  he  had  a  personal  meeting  |  at  wUch,  after  eicchpmgiog 
shat9«  they  were  intejrrupted  by  the  police^  and  Ciapt^n  Paliryofftpte 
(ooe  ball  having  already  passiied  very  clo^e  toi  )iia  eftr):  d^eo  decli^ 
a^m  xDj^ing  his  opponent  to  finish  the  alfair  .in  tkc^t  vf^.  Ixk.  n^ 
case  he  (^so  pre£erred  a  safer  kind  of  personal  en|Qoui^»  pn  %hp 
public  course  of  Calcutta,  after  which  he  bound  nae  pTer  tp 
keep  th^  p^ace ,  towards  hio^  to  ensure  hia^ts^  agaii^st,  furtbfsr 
danger- 
Here  the  matter  would  have  rested^  as  the  transitory  life  of  naui- 
tieal  men  does  npt  well  admit  of  the  tedious  process  of  legal  redress 
f9r  the  adjustoakent  of  their  differences ,  but  Captain  Palr^pte  now 
found  an  ally  to  his  tjrranny  and  ungentlemanly  conduct  in  ^^  Yba 
Jobn  Bull '  newspaper  of  Caluutlfi,  well  l^iown  to  be  the  prpper<ty> 
and  under  the  control,  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bryce.  Although  this  reverend 
geatlejnan  knew  that  I  had  been  bpupd  over  to  keep  the  peace^ 
and  that  laws  bad  been  etiacttid  for  the  press  by  the  Upnouraj>)e 
John  Adam  in  18^3,  appraied  and  confirmed  by  tb^  Honourable 
Court  of  Directors,  the  Ea&t  India  Board,  and  his  Majesty's  Priyy 
Council,  expressly  with  a  view  to  preserve  '  the  peace,  harmony, 
and  good  order  of  j^ociety/  as  then,  in  stated,  yet  Dr.  Bryce*s  '  Jojin 
Bull  circulated  the  most  virulent  personal  reflections  on  my  charac- 
ter j  evidently  intended  to  make  me  commit  a  breach  of  the  peace 
and  a  violaiion  of  the  laws. 

The  head  of  the  Scottish  Kirk  in  Calcutta  might  perhaps  rfBgard 
himself  as  the  Presbj-teriau  Pope  of  Bvn^al,  and  suppose  that  it  was 
thcQce  his  duty  to  espouj^e  the  causie  of  Uis  brother,  the  self-^consti*- 
tuted  Pope  of  the  PanMUlari  ;  but  the  only  apparent  reason  for  his 
hostility  to  me  was  the  cjrcumMance  that,  when  my  encounter  with 
Captain  Dalrymple  happened^  I  h^d  been  accompanied  by  Mlp. 
James  Sutlierbud^  editor  of  ^  The  Bengal  Hurkaru/  a  gentleman 
whose  political  principles  hxq  didmetrirully  opposed  to  those  of  the 
iieverend  Divine ;  and  he  therefore  thought  to  wound  him  through 
hiii  friend,  or  probably  provoke  him  to  write  something  in.repty, 
which  would  furnish  the  Government  with  perhaps  a,  reasonable 
plea  for  sujj  press  Lug  his  jmjjer. 

I  would  p  r*  f  }  I  -1 7  ^  r  ( I  1 1 '  i  '^  r  onj  ec  t\  J  re,  unless  it  were  folly  j  ustiJQed 
by  the  reverend  Divine's  conduct,  as  a  manager  of  the  press,  during 
many  years  past,  of  which  I  deem  it  necessary  to  adduce  a  few  ex- 
amples : 

lat-^In  18^9,  the  same  newspaper  with  which  he  is  now  known 
to  be  connected,  drew  the  editor  of  '  The  Cakutta  Journal '  into  a 
violent  personal  contrbversy,  which  the  latter  retaliated  l^  a  satire 
on  Dr.  Bryce's  appointment  as  Clerk  of  the  Stationary  Committee, 
for  whkh  confessedly  well-merited  satire  Mr.  Buckingham  and  his 
fBuaaUy  were  expelied  from  India. 
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Qd^Itt  1^9,  Dr.  fityce^s  Magazine  pnblislied  an  attack  on  8ir 
Anthony  Butter,  one  of  his  Majesty's  Judges  in  the  Supreme  Ck)iirt 
there,  to  niMch  a  reply  was  published  in  '  The  Calcutta  Journal/ 
for  which  Mr.  Amot  was  imprisoned  in  Fort  William,  apprehended 
in  Chandemagore,  transported  to  Bencoolen,  and  ultimately  re- 
moved to  Bn^and,  with  the  most  unmerited  sufferings,  as  acknow- 
ledged by  the  award  of  your  Honourable  Court  in  his  i^vour. 

3d — ^In  August,  1824,  Dr.  Bryce  drew  Dr.  William  Pitt  Mutton 
in^  a  similar  manner  into  controversy,  and  pointed  out  his  oppositkm 
to  him  to  the  Government,  as  affording  another  fit  sufaje^  for  the 
ex:erci0e  of  its  authority, — a  recommendation  not^  in  this  instance, 
attended  to. 

4th — Soon  afterwards,  the  Deputy  Judge  Advocate  of  the  Bengal 
army,  having  become  the  editor  of  '  The  Bengal  Hurkaru,*  was  in 
like  rtianner  involved,  by  Dr.  Bryce's  Journal,  in  a  series  of  con- 
troversies. Which  ended  in  three  or  four  personal  encounters  -,  the 
result  of  which  was,  that  the  Deputy  Judge  Advocate  lost  his  mili- 
tJiry  appointment,  ahd  was  completely  ruined. 

5th — A  succeeding  editfi^r  of  that  paperj  Theodore  Dickens^  Esq., 
a  Barrister  of  the  Supreme  Court,  equally  distinguished  for  hia 
high  character  and  legal  talents,  was  exposed  to  the  same  kind  of 
att^k,  the  result  of  which  is  thus  accurately  described  in  Mr.  Dick* 
tiis's  own  words,  iiddii^sst'd  tu  Dr  Bryt:e  : 

'  The  solemn  charge  brought  jigalnst  a  clerg^ymati  uf  the  Scottish 
Kirk  is,  thai,  by  yoav  letter  of  the  IJth  June,  (1B£5,)  you  prepared, 
deliberately  prepared^  u  quarrel  between  Mr.  ]Mir.klejohn  and  me, 
and  J  as  U  were,  compelled  your  own  brotber-in-liiw  to  risk  his  life 
in  a  d  (I  el  J  to  the  cause  of  which  he  wuh  an  utter  stranger.  Nor  was 
this  all.  Sir :  after  tbis^  you  iniiiultcd,  basely  and  scurriluu&lv  inf 
suited,  and  threatened  me  by  the  hunds^  and  under  the  imme,  of 
Mr.  Micklejijbn,  and  taunted  me  with  cowardice  for  uoL  having 
fired  at  my  iipponent.  You  came  forward  in  wliat  must  have  been 
a  most  di streaming  disguise  j  the  robes  of  the  priest  encumbered  the 
limbs  of  thp  ^^-^^'-uor,  imd  tbcy  were  tjuickly  thrown  a<§ide  i  you 
left  your  masquerade  of  meekness^  and  changed  the  tone  of  exhor- 
tation for  the  cry  of  wrath  and  revenge.* 

I  need  not  trespass  farther  on  the  time  of  your  Honourable  Court, 
to  develop  the  character  of  a  man  already  so  notorious  as  Dr. 
Bryce.  Such  was  the  man  who  became  the  ally  and  advocate  of 
ymur  nommaoder,  Captain  Dalrymple^  in  the  wanton  abuse  of  arbi- 
trafy  power )  and  such  i»  ihe  reveretid  politician,  aUowed  by  the 
Govemnoent  of  Bengal  to  insult  and  trample  upon  the  good  feelings 
of  the  community.  To-  be  a  stirrer  up  of  strife^  is  odious  in  any 
man  ^  to  be  an  exciter  of  bloodshed,  is  criminal  $  but  how  much 
more  revolting  when  that  man  is  a  clergyman  !  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  of  peace  !  and  protected  in  his  outrages  on  law  and  decency 
by  the  patronage  of  a  Christian  Government ! 
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Yon  have  sanctioned  laws  professedly  enacted  to  preserve  the 
harmony  of  society  in  India  :  you  cannot^  therefore,  sanction  wanton 
attempts  to  provoke  a  breach  of  the  peace.  Yoa  have  suffered 
others  to  be  banished  for  occasionaH  and  comparatively  trivial  in- 
fringements of  the  law  :  yon  cannot,  therefore,  suffer  ooe  man  only 
to  be  a  continued,  staodiog  exception,  and  to  be  thereby  encouraged 
to  go  on  from  year  to  year  in  its  habkual  violatioQ. 

The  seasonable  expression  of  the  just  indignation  whidi  your 
Honourable  Court  cannot  but  fe^l  againat  such  an  outrage  on  law 
and  public  decency,  can  alone  abate  the  nuisance,  and  remove  all 
ground  for  the  si^pposition  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  to  employ  its  authority  over  the  press  to  protect  and 
encourage  a  band  of  mercenary  literary  gladiators,  to  trample  upon 
the  feelings,  and  estal^h  a  despotism  over  the  minds,  of  its 
subjects. 

This  unhappy  state  of  the  press  prevented  justice  being  done  to 
me  in  Bengal,  as  my  reverend  nautical  and  clerical  opponents 
would  not  publish  my  replies  to  their  attacks  $  and  my  friends  dared 
not  defend  me,  as  the  penalty  might  havQ  been  deportation,  or  loss 
of  property,  as  in  former  cases  :  therefore,  I  have  embraced  the 
first  spare  moment  afber  my  arrival  in  England,  to  lay  the  case 
before  your  Honourable  Court,  as  the  only  power  which  can  grant 
redress. 

Your  Honourable  Court,  which  must  long  have  r^arded  the 
abuses  above  exposed  to  view  with  high  displeasure^  has  now  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  them  with  just  reprehension  and  condign 
punishment.  Therefore,  from  a  regard  to  public  justice,  and  to 
rescue  others  from  similar  treatment,  as  well  as  to  vindicate  my 
own  conduct,  I  have  undertaken  the  ungracious  task  of  bringing 
this  case  before  you  -,  and  I  trust  you  will  be  of  opinion,  that  the 
principles  of  justke  will  not  be  fully  satisfied,  till  Captain  Dahrymple 
is  forced  to  pay  over  to  some  charitaUe  establishment  the  sums  of  . 
money  obtained  from  his  ill-used  passengers,  under  a  contract  which 
he  has  not  fulfilled. — I  have  the  honour  to  be^  with  the  highest 
respect.  Honourable  Sirs,  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Thom46  McDonnell.  • 
Brighton,  16/A  Augutt,  1828. 


TflE  fiuTTcmFLT  RxciiAiMao. 


A  GIDDY,  gay,  young  Butterfly, 

But  newly  from  his  shell  released. 
Began  for  the  parterre  to  sigh. 

And  loBg'd  to  revel  in  its  feast. 
Away  on  mealy  wings  he  flew. 

And  sported  in  the  morning  sun. 
Till  each  its  jiearl  of  spangled  dew 

The  ardent  rays  had  woo'd  and  won. 
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And,  just  as  every  maiden  flower 

Was  Ugbten'd  of  its  load — a  tear. 
Their  strangdy  fascinating  power 

Enrapt  the'moth,  and  brought  him  near. 

But,  as  he  lejFt  the  fiekk  of  air. 

And  to  the  fields  of  flowers  descended. 
All  breathed  so  sweet,  and  look'd  so  fair. 

And  all  ia  one  so  brightly  Mended*-* 

That  he,  with  Inexperienced  soul. 

For  a]i  with  equal  passion  hum*d  j 
Nor  from  t!)e  bright  harmonious  whole 

To  individual  beauties  turned. 

Each,  86  the  vain  young  rover  deein*d. 

Dispensed  for  him  its  sweet  perfume ; 
For  him  with  varied  colours  gleam*d. 

And  smiled  the  invitation — Come ! 

Nor  loath  was  be  to  hear  the  oaU, 

And  4ye  £rom  bed  to  bed  to  skip. 
But  eager  in  the  cup  of  all. 

Young  rake !  to  wet  his  thirsty  lip. 

Till,  stretching  once  his  am'rous  flight  ^ 

Beyond  the  garden's  narrow  bound, 
A  virgin  Ifly  caught  his  sight,       '  ' 

Whose  looks  were  resting  on  the  gtt)tthd. 

Enchanted  with  her  modest  mien. 

Her  simple  form  and  features  hur. 
Her  brow  so  white,  her  garb  so  green. 

The  vagrant  lover  settled  there. 

And  ever  since,  the  gaudy  hues 

Of  tulip,  hyacinib,  and  rose. 
With  all  that  drink  the  nightly  dews, 

Ahd  on  the  lap  of  earth  repose. 

Have  ceased  to  charm  the  gallant  moth. 

By  one  alone  to  love  inclin'd  3 
The  lily  holds  his  plighted  troth. 

The  lily  holds  his  heart— his  mind. 
And  would*st  thou  know,  my  getitle  waid. 

What  region  this  fond  pair  contains  ? 
Behold  the  giddy  moth  that  strayed  ? 

The  flow'ret  that  his  flight  restrains } 

Survey  this  bower,  and  look  on  me. 

Then  hie  thee  to  yon  chrystal  lake. 
And  in  its  quiet  bosom  see 

The  flower  that  caught  the  flaunting  rake ! 

Qvmn. 
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Xrcussiov  UP  TAB  RivBA  or  3£a«tab4n» 

Wb  bov^  been  iavourod  iv!t&  A  n<>Uce  nF  thi  excorsibn  tip  the 
StmAemn,  or  Mariabah-river,  of  HMtli  the  following  is  the  Sub- 
stance :  The  river  is  of  considerable  ftit^est,  not  on!y  Som  its  rising 
very  far  to  the  n»rth,  in  Tibet,  or  6n  the  Chinese  ftontJer,  in  that 
direction  -wheUe  it  is  known  as  the  Nan-liiang ;  Mt  fbrthe  richness 
and  importance  of  the  v^etable  products  along  its  course,  in  the 
province  of  Martaban. 

The  party  left  Miutabiati  on  the  lOtlr  t^^etch,  ^th  the  flood-tide 
and  a  S.  W.  breeze;  Tbe  river  has  the  peculiarity  of  being  clear 
and  fresh  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the  sea.  In  consequence, 
its  banks,  instead  cff  being  overran  with  plants^  usulllly  found  within 
the  influence  of  sitlt  water,  are  of  a  different  description.  Tbe  banks 
at  first  slope  gradually  to  the  water ;  but  they  soon  rise  considerably 
above  it,  and  are  suflici^ntlf  elevated  to  prevent  inundafCijn.  Above 
Martaban,  the  river  side  is  covered  with  high  gr^ss  and  Erythrihas, 
intermixed  w^th  beUe  palms  and  occasional  clumps  of  piaiotain 
trees.  Behindj,  at  a  short  distance,  runs  a  range  of  hills  sparingly 
covered  with  vegetation.  The.  course  of  the  .river,  at.  its  mouth,  is 
due  north,  and  it  continues  in  that  direction  almost  to  its  source, 
with  frequent  bends  to  east  and  west. 

After  advancing  about  fourteen  miles,  the  wind  and  tide  failing, 
the  boats  were  anchored  about  5  p.  m.  Both  sides  of  the  river,  at 
this  place,  were  studdeii  with  a  number  of  small  conical  hills,  nearly 
bare.  The  western  bank  was  lofty,  and  consisted  of  a>  soft  porous 
sand-stone,  with  much  ferruginous  admixture*  Xbt  thermometer, 
at  3.  p.  M.,  stood  at  95^ 

The  11th  set  in  with  a  damp  heavy  fog,  which  lasted  till  eight 
o*clock.  The  hills  were  covered  with  ml  si  for  some  time  after. 
These  fogs  are  common  at  this  season,  and  coTitrlbut^  materially  to 
promote  vegetation.  They  also  serve  to  tool  the  atmosphere,  re- 
ducing the  temperature,  sometimes,  twetitj  de^eea.  On  this  day's 
route  the  hills  became  numerous  ^  and,  ukbough  villages  were  not 
seen,  yet  columns  of  smoke,  in  all  directioQ??,  indicated  their  pre- 
sence. On  the  left  bank  lay  Trugla,  a  large  viHoge,  apposite  to  the 
upper  end  of  a  long  flat  island,  which  divictes  the  river  into  two  un- 
equal branches.  The  adjacent  hills  are  of  lime-stone,  of  dark  hue 
and  rugged  outline  ;  they  not  unfrequentlv  rise  almost  perpendicu- 
larly to  tbe  height  of  5  or  6,000  feet,  and  are  covered  with  shrubs 
and  small  trees. 

About  two  miles  to  the  S.  W.  from  the  landing-place,  opposite 
to  Trugla,  is  the  celebrated  cave  of  Kogun.  The  path  to  it  leada 
through  groves  of  cocoa-nuts  and  palmlras^  and  pakna  of  a  more 
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fltatdy  growth ;  which,  instead  of  iowering  amHialljr,  puts  for& 
large  panicles  only  in  thirty  gr  forty  years^  and  then  dies  down  to 
the  root.  The  height,  from  the  hase  to  the  top  of  the  i^orescence^ 
is  sometimesneiCriy  one  hundred  and  forty  feet.  The  Varnish  tree 
also  occurs  on  the  path.  It  grows  sometimes  to  the  height  of 
fony  feetj  with  a  stam  of  eleven  feet  in  girth.  The  varoisb  is  ex- 
tracted by  tapping  the  bar^  with  short  joints  of  a  small  kind  of 
bamboo,  cut  at  one  did  l&k^a  pen.  These  are  thrust  obliquely  into 
the  baric,  and  serve,  at  the  same  time^  to  collect  the  exudation ;  cnm 
hundred,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty,  of  such  bamboos  are  sometioi^ 
inserted  at  the.  same  time.  EacU  >•  about  half  Ailed  in  twenty-four 
hours,  when  it  is  withdrawn. 

Close  to  the  cave  staud  two  trees  of  a  new  genus,  called  by  J>r. 
WaUich,  Amherstaa  Mobilis.  They  grow  to  the  hei^t  of  about 
forty  fee^  and  bear  krge  pendulous  panioks  id  vermilion  blossoms, 
forming  an  obj/ect^  the  splendour  of  which  is  unrivalled  in  the  Flora 
of  ibis, or  perhapBofany,country.  TheBurmese  call  the  tree  Thoka, 
and  the  flowers  are  ofii^ved  to  the  images  of  their  saints.  The  Jo* 
nesia  Asoka  grows  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  same  spot,  and 
is  inferior  in  beauty  only  to  the  preoeding. 

The  hill  consists  of  lime-stone,  interspersed  with  veins  of 
quartz  :  on  being  struck  with  a  hammer,  it  emits  a  smell  not  unHke 
that  of  ignited  p;unpowder.  The  lime-stone  is  burnt,  and  yidds 
lime  of  excellent  quality. 

The  cave  is  spacious  but  not  deep,  and  descends  gently  from  the 
base  of  th^  hit).  It  was  literally  filled  with  gilt  images  of  Buddha, 
in  the  usual  sitting  or  reclining  positions,  some  of  marble  and  some 
of  clay :  some  were  colossal,  others  small.  The  vault,  except  where 
stalactites  were  deuending,  was  studded  with  the  latter,  about  the 
size  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  made  of  clay,  indurated  by  Are,  and 
curiously  carved. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  which  was  free  from  fog,  a  visit  was 
paid  to  Trugla,  on  the  opposite  bank.  It  is  a  village  of  considera- 
ble extent,  lying  close  to  a  hill  projecting  into  the  river,  and  covered 
on  the  rivet  &ce  with  small  white  temples  ;  similar  edifices  are  ob- 
servable on  the  loftier  eminences  in  the  distance,  to  which  it  oiight 
b0  imagined  the  foot  of  man  had  never  ascended.  A  numl)er  of 
boats  were  lying  off  the  village,  and  tbe  loom  and  forge  were  busily 
plied.  Cotton  and  Indigo  are  cultivated  here,  and  a  dye  is  rudely 
prepared  from  the  latter.  The  mango  tree  grows  in  the  vicinity  to 
a  considerable  size,  and  the  palas  abounds  in  the  jungle.  The  fields 
had  been  latdy  cleared  for  rice,  by  burning  j  and  the  ashes  of  the 
jungle  covered  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  some  inches,  serving,  no 
doubt,  as  valuable  manure.  Above  three  miles  from  Trugla, 
amongst  the  hills,  extends  a  thick  forest,  with  many  curious  and  va« 
luabk  trees.    A  Karaanvailkge  is  situated  at  the  entrance  mjko  t^ie 
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foreU,  amidei  cukivatloii  of  tobacco^  mustard^  and  cx^tton,  die  li^tter 
very  fine.    The  plaotaan  and  the  betle  vine  also  grow  luxuriandy. 

Beyond  Tnig)a>  the  banks  of  the  ri?er  become  more  Mly,  and 
the  hiUsi  on  either  hand^  more  elevated  and  Sequent.    A  very  fine 

kind  of  cotton  grows  in  this  tract,  fully  equals  if  not  superior,  to  the 
Barbadoes  cotton ^  reared  in  Indla^  the  produce  of  which  was  pro- 
nounced at  home,  superior  to  any  in  the  London  market  Cocoa- 
nuts  and  pabiia  are  irequent,  The  river  is  beaut  if uJiy  clears  and  the 
depth  of  water  not  less  than  from  three  to  five  fathoins.  In  the 
afternoon,  the  day  s  journey  terminated  \\t  Phanoc. 

March  13. — Phanoe  cnnaists  of  a  tew  huts,  occupied  by  Karians* 
This  wa£  the  first  place  on  tht:  ^aluen,  at  which  teak- trees  werc^ 
found.  Tliere  were  a  few  amongst  the  hutSj  and  a  grove  a  little 
way  inland.  They  w*erc,  io  general^  of  irrcj^ar  growth  and  low 
stature  J  the  best  having  been  evidently  removed  some  time  ago ; 
the  average  girth  of  those  on  the  spot,  at  four  feet  above  the 
ground^  was  above  nine  feet^  and  the  length  of  the  undivided  stem 
nearly  twelve  and  a  half-  In  the  sainc  grove,  was  an  Artocarpus^ 
which  had  been  stripped  of  its  bark  j  and,  on  inquiry,  it  was  found 
that  the  Natives  use  it  to  nia?ticate  with  their  jmun,  aa  a  substi- 
tute for  kuth,  or  catechu.  There  is  some  fine  cotton  cultivation  in 
this  neighbourhood — including  the  yellow  kind.  Rice  is  grovm  to 
a  small  extent.  At  the  time  the  place  was  visited,  this  article  ^U"! 
selling  at  eighty  rupees  a  hundred  hags,  a  rate  unusiLally  high,  and 
mther  im accountably  so,  as  the  harvest  had  been  abundanf.  The 
Natives  ascribed  it  to  the  great  infltix  of  people  subeeouent  Io  the 
war  5  but  thb  appeared  scarcely  adequate  to  account  fhr  the  enhaiieed 
price. 

Soon  after  leaving  Phanoe,  the  country  becomes  very  beautiful^ 
and  the  banks  of  the  rivers  very  lofty.  In  one  place  they  rise  per- 
pendicularly from  the  water's  edge,  at  least  four  hundred  feet.  In 
attempting  to  pass  to  the  east  of  a  large  island  in  the  river,  the 
stream  became  so  shallow,  that  the  boats  grounded,  and  were  obliged 
to  return,  and  ascend  by  the  other  channel ;  two  canoes  were  met 
going  down  to  Martaban ;  but  very  few  boats  bad  been  encoun- 
tered. 

Marbh  14. — ^The  route  continued  along  the  western  channel, 
which  contained  three  and  four  fathoms  of  water.  The  banks  were 
lofty,  and  covered  with  jungle.  On  the  ris^lit  bank,  several  Kioums, 
or  Burman  monasteries,  were  passed.  At  the  upper  end  of  an 
island  lay  the  village  of  Koa-Tbeyn,  occupied  by  Burmese  and 
Taliens,  engaged  chiefly  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  tobacco  :  a 
float  of  several  thousand  small  bamboos  was  lying  off  tbis  place  on 
her  way  from  Mayng  to  Moal  Mein.  They  cost,  at  the  former 
place,  one  rupee  a  hundred,  and  sell  for  three  rupees  at  the  latter. 

March  15.— Two  villages  were  passed  on  the  left  bank,  the  last 
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called  Faypronh.  The  people  here  moBtly  hid  ihemsehreB  on  the 
i^pearance  of  the  boats.  It  will  be  soi^e  time  before  they  learn  to 
feel  confidence  in  any  thing  that  wears  the  semblance  «f  authority^ 
to  the  abuse  of  whidi  ihej  have  been  so  long  accustomed  under 
their  former  masters. 

The  sides  of  the  twtr,  dose  to  ^he  water^  are  eovered  with  laree 
wiyow-trees>  several  specimens  of  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  we 
Buftnan  territory.  It  is  termed  Manooka^  by  ^e  Natives^  and 
grows  to  the  be^ht  of  forty  feet. 

As  the  boats  approached  Mayng,  a  number  of  teak-4rees  were 
seen  on  the  left  of  tlie  bank.  People  bad  been  engaged  in  felling 
some  of  fte  largest  and  most  ynluaUe>  and  some  were  lying  on  the 
ground.    No  persons^  however^  oame  in  sight. 

Proceeding  to  the  island  of  Kaw-Iung  Geum,  the  bed  of  the 
river  became  full  of  pebbles.  The  island  is  low^  and  extends 
for  a  considerable  distance^  tunning  north  and  south.  At  the 
southern  extremity  was  a  solitary  hut,  serving  as  a  chc^ey.  In 
some  places  here^  the  banks  of  the  river  were  of  a  porous  sand- 
stone i  in  others,  low,  shelving,  and  sandy.  On  the  latter  were  found 
many  turtles*  eggs  3  alligators  are  numerous^  solely  of  the.  snub- 
nosed  kind.  Tne  ghurial  has  never  been  seen  in  the  Burman 
rivers,  although  there  were  numerous  traces  of  it  in  the  fossil  re- 
mains collected  on  the  banks  of  the  Irawadi. 

The  population  on  this  island  has  received  a  great  aocession  from 
the  leeent  em^ratkws  irom  the  Bnrman  side  of  the  river.  At  the 
tillage  of  Kowiungv  on  the  west  side  of  the  island^  many  boats  were 
loading  with  cotton,  and  a  large  boat,  with  salt  from  Moal  Mein, 
was  lying  at  the  ehat.  Salt  sells  here  for  twenty  rupees  the  vis. 
Abimdance  of  wild  poultry  was  caught  in  the  woods  adjacent,  by 
snares  of  thin  cord.  Eggs  were  brought  for  sale  in  considerable 
numbers.  The  distance  of  the  village  from  Moal  M ein  may  be  esti- 
mated at  thirty-five  miles.  The  old  village  of  Meayn,  on  the  op- 
posite bank,  has  been  burnt  and  deserted. 

March  16.-*-A  forest  of  teak  was  visited  on  this  day,  abent  a  mile 
inland  from  Meayn.  The  trees  were  choked  with  climbers  and 
underwood,  and  varied  in  quality.  The  Thencan,  or  canoe-tree,  was 
plentiful :  this  is  the  next  timber-tree  to  the  teak.  The  Natives 
prefer  it  for  boat-buildmg.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  saul,  and,  like  that 
tree,  abounds  in  rosin>  or  dammer.  A  curious  kind  of  bamboo  was 
also  met  with,  the  stem  Of  which  was  el^;antly  marked,  longi* 
tudinally,  with  while  stripes.  The  hills  in  the  vicinity  are  of  the 
same  description  as  those  previously  seen — one  of  which  was  vi- 
>  sited,  had  several  caves  at  the  base,  containing  sonorous  stalactites. 
The  rock  is  said  to  yield  but  a  small  per  centage  of  pure  lime,  owing 
probably  to  the  numerous  veins  of  quartz  by  which  it  is  tra- 
versed. 
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On  crosaing  oyer  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  along  which  a  thick 
jungle  extended,  the  recent  tracks  of  elephants  and  tigers  were  dis- 
tinctly pereentible.  They  do  not  seem,  however,  to  be  very  nume- 
rous along  this  river,  particularly  as  compared  with  the  banks  of 
the  Attaran  and  Chappedong,  where  there  is  d6  moving  ten  paces, 
without  meeting  wi^  fi^uent  tracks  of  these  animals.  The  vil- 
lagers here  entertain  tio  dr^  of  them,  and  say  thai  the  tiger  nrely 
attacks  an  indSvidtial,  uhless' he  enters  the  jn^e  ahme.  Tieeh^- 
lAiants^  are  fbrmfdablfe  to  the  cukivkreioki  only  ^  and,  until  ih&f  mit 
very  much  thinned,  or  driven  to  a  distance.  It  will  be  vaiA  to  attempt 
agrietdtiin^opercitions  to  any  extent. 

From  this  place  the  Yung-salefti  channel  fs  distant  titree  days' 
Journey,  and  iVom  thence  to  the  Yenbyean  Khari,  one  dsf  ^  beyoMd 
which  it  Is  hardly  possible  for  small  canoes,  even,  to  pass,  on  ac- 
eount  at  the. xapids  and  rocks  t|y  M^hich  the  course  of  the  stream  is 
interrupted. 

Four  miles  from  the  Knrean  viUa^,  opposite  to  Kow  Lung 
island,  and  spreading  to  tht?  bank  of  the  river,  i$  the  largest  forest 
of  teak  that  occurs  thus  far  upou  the  Sfituea.  The  bank  here  i^ 
very  lofty,  and  precipitous,  and  crumbling,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  substrata  are  exposed.  The  upper  tioil  wa^  of  the  same  kitid  a5 
previously  noticed,  and  rosfed  on  some  coarse  quartz,  sand,  and 
clay,  strongly  impregnated  with  iron,  as  it  descended.  The  forest 
runs  a  considerable  way  inland,  and  contains  a  number  of  valuable 
trees,  although  their  growth  is  impeded  by  underwood  and  cfimhing 
plants.  The  greatest  length  of  undivided  stem  was  47  (^ei,  the 
girth  below  9  feet  7  inches,  and  at  the  top  five.     lYees,  with  a 

S'rth  of  11  or  13  feet  at  the  usual  place  of  measurement,  generally 
vided  at  a  low  height  into  two  main  branches. 
From  this  [dace  the  party  returned  to  Moal  Kein,  which  was 
reached  on  the  forenoon  of  the  18th  March. — Govenimeni  Ga- 
xette.  . 

Midnight  Musikgs. 
Iv  the  dim  distance  doth  the  city  sle^^ 

As  I  survey  it  from  the  mourjtain'&  *:ide— 

The  mighty  moniimenis  of  human  pride 
Are  blended  with  the  mass — a  shapeless  heap  : 
Here  doth  such  slunibrous,  heai  y  darkness  brood. 

That  Nature  veils  her  visage  j  and  vi  e  deem 

In  the  low  blasts  and  in  the  lightning's  gleam, 
Sonie  strange  intelligences  dwell !— 8«ch  mood 

May  sometimes  blaneh  the  lone  wayfarer's  brow 
With  an  vnquiet  dread ;  yet  doth  he  find 
The  workings  tif  the  strong  immortal  mind 

Stirring  within :  Oh  !  would  they  tell  him  how 
Or  whence  he  came — what  lies  beyond  the  tomb. 
And  open  to  his  eye  Futurity's  dark  womb  !  L, 
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T9E  foUqwing  Abstract  of  the  principiJ  alterationa  made  in  the 
Laws  relatkig  to  the  £afit  Indies,  during  the  Parliamentary 
Session  of  18^8,  has  been  drawn  up  £[>r  the  infonnatipn  of  th^ 
Merekantft  connected  with  the  trade  of  India,  \)f  order  of  the  East 
lodiftTrade.  Conunittee,  of  whose  lalwurs  we  should  b^  glad  to 
hear  a  Uttle  nmre,  and  a  little  ofkner.  Most  of  these  alteni- 
tions  are  important,  but  espedaUy  that  which  iptrodupes  the  In- 
sdlvent  Laws  into  India,  a  measure  undoubtedly  first  urged  on 
public  attentioa  by  the^  Indian  Press,  though  subsequently  carried 
into  effect  by  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Wynn,  and  others  at  home, 

ABSTRACT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  ALTERATtONS  MADE  IV  THE  LAWS 
RELATING  TO  THE  TRADE,  ETC.  OP  THE  BAST   IN1>IES.*^--SE8SrOH, 

1828. 

9//i  Geo.  IK  Cap.  33.  An  Act  to  declare  and  settle  the  Law  re- 
sptcting  the  liability  of  the  Real  Estates  of  British  Subjects, 
and  others,  situate  icithln  the  Jurisdiction  of  His  Majesty*s  Su- 
preme Court ii  in  India,  as  Assets  in  the  Hands  of  Executors  dnd 
Administrators f  io  the  payment  of  the  Debts  of  their  deceased 
Owners, 

[The  Honourable  the  Chief  Justice  at  Calcutta  having,  in  a  re- 
cent case,^  given  an  opinion,  *  that  any  British  subject  might  have 
estntes  of  inheritance  in  that  city,  and  that  such  estates  would 
soti  he  k|g^  assets  in  the  bands  of  an  ejcecutor  or  adm^listcator 
for  the  payment  of  Pebts,*  a  considerable  degree  of  alarm  was 
excit^ ,  a3  it  b^d  been  previously  understood  and  acted  upon,  that 
lands,  houses^  &c.  of  British  subject^,  whether  of  inheritance  or 
not,  were  available  for  that  purpose,  as  well  in  the  hands  of  the 
owner  in  his  life-time,  as  of  his  executor  or  administrator  after 
his  decease. — ^To  set  at  rest  a  question  affecting  the  validity  of 
titles  to  much  valuable  property,  and  the  future  security  of  credi- 
tors, this  Act  has  been  passed.] 

Sec.  1  &  2.  Declartsj  tluu,  whenever  any  British  Subject  or 
other  Person  (not  being  a  Mohammedan  or  Gentoo)  shall  die  seized 
of  or  entitled  to  any  Ucal  E^tAte,  situate  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Kings  (  oiirts  at  Fort  Hilliam  in  Bengal,  Fort  St.  George,  and 
Bombay  ret^-ijectivclyj  such  EsUite  sball  be  deemed  assets  for  the 
payment  of  debts,  and  may  be  sold  or  disposed  of  accordingly. 

Sec.  5.  Confinns  and  makes  valid  in  law  all  conveyances  of 
such  real  estates  heretofore  made  by  executors  or  administrators. 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
making  any  alteration  in  the  existing  ktws  in  respect  to  the  le^ 
quality  or  tenure  of  property. 
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9th  Geo.  IV.  Cap.  50.  An  Act  for  regulating  the  JppropriMion 
of  certain  unclaimed  Shares  or  Prize  Money  acquired  by  SoUUerg 
or  Seamen  in  the  Service  of  the  East  India  Company. 

Sec.  1.  ftize-Money  (of  soldiers)  remaining  in  the  bands  of 
agents  in  IifiKa  to  be  paid  over  to  the  East  India  Company  at 
the  Settlements  wbare  auch  agents  reside,  and  to  be  applied  to 
LordCive's  Fund* 

Sec.  2.  That  belonging  to  officers  or  men  in  the  Company's  sea 
Service  to  be  fNud  over  in  like  maoiier^  for  the  use  of  Poplar 
Hospitals 

Sec.  3.  States  the  times  when  such  payments  to  the  Company 
are  to  be  made^ 

Sec.  5.  Requires  accounts  of  unclaimed  shares  to  be  delivered 
upon  oath. 

Sec.  13.  Not  to  bar  claims  to  prize-money  made  withui  six  years 
the  jaine  a^y  httve  been  paid  aver  to  the  Company. 

9ih  Geo.  IV.  Cap*  7^-    An  Act  to  extend  the  Provisions  of  the 
East  India  MuHny-Act  to  the  Bombay  Marine, 

The  Provisions  of  the  Act  4  Geo.  IV.  Cap.  81,  to  consolidate  and 
amend  the  Laws  for  punishing  Mutiny  and  Desertion  in  the  Com- 
pany's army,  and  the  Articles  of  War  made  in  virtue  thereof,  are, 
by  the  present  Act,  extended  to  the  Bombay  Marine,  the  officers 
in  which  service  are  hereafter  to  hold  commtssioiis,  and  the  seamen 
to  be  enli8ted.---To  take  effect  fi^m  and  after  the  5th  January,  1689. 

Mi  Geo.  IV.  Cap.  7d.  An  Ad  to  provide  for  the  Relief  of  Imoi- 
vent  Debtors  in  the  E<ut  Indies,  untU  the  First  day.  of  Mamh, 
18SS. 

Sec.  1.  From  and  after  the  1st  of  March,  1839,  Courts  Ibr  the 
Relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors  shall  be  established  and  held  at  Cal- 
cutta, Madras,  and  Bombay : — Appointment  to  be  in  the  Supreme 
Courts  of  Judicature  at  those  places  respectively. 

Sec.  5  k  7*  Relate  to  the  mode  of  petitioning  the  Court. 

Sec.  9.  Assignments  to  be  made  on  the  presentation  of  the  peti- 
tition. 

Sec.  10.  What  constitutes  an  act  of  inso^ncy  on  wMck  a  cfe- 
ditor  may  petition. 

Sec.  1^.  The  filing  of  a  petition  by  an  insolvent  accounted  an 
act  of  bankruptoy . 

Sec.  15.  Creditors  whose  debts  shall  be  allowed  in  Court  to  share 
with  those  under  the  Commission  of  Bankrupt. 

Sec  17.  Signature  to  certifijcate  of  bankrupt : — ^its  force  and 
eff^ect. 

Sec.  SO.  Notices  of  the  filing  of  petitions  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Gazettes  of  the  three  Presidencies,  and  in  the  London  Gazette. 

Sec.  39.  Where  no  Conmiission  of  Bankruptcy  shall  issue,  the 
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Astigiiees  of  a  petitioniqg  insolTent  may  take  possession  of  real 
or  persoDfd  estates  within  the  United  Kingdom. 

Sec.  24  &  !i5.  Protection  from  arrest^  or  discharge  of  debtors 
from  prison. 

Sec.  31.  FetHioners  must  delhr«r  schedules  of  their  property. 

Sec.  4S.  Nothing  regarding  the  adjudication  or  sale  of  property 
shall  affect  the  mortgage  or  asdgnment  for  debts  of  any  share  in 
any  ship  or  vessel,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Registry 
Act.— (6  Geo.  IV.  Cap.  Iia  ^  46.) 

Sec.  53.  No  dividend  to  be  made  to  joint  efeitorsft^iii  separate 
estate,  until  separate  creditors  be  paid  in  full,  nor  ^  conveno. 

Sec.  54.  Part  of  an  Insolvent's  property  may  be  reserved  for  a 
limited  time  to  place  creditors  in  IndHa  and  England  on  an  equal 
footing. 

Sec.  55.  Court  to  direct  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  money  of 
absent  creditors. 

Sec.  57  &  58.  Periods  when  tiie  Court  may,  inxxrtain  oaaes, 
discharge  insolvents. 

Sec.  80.  His  Majesty's  Supreme  Courts  of  Judicature  in  India 
may  make  rules  for  facilitating  the  rdief  intended  to  be  given  by 
this  Act.  , 

9th  Geo.  IV.  Cap,  74.     An  Act  for  improving  the  Adminiitration 
of  Criminal  Justice  in  the  East  Indies. 

Many  whdesome  alAeratiofls- having  lately  been  made  in  the 
Cdminal  1m^  of  Bngland*  it  has  been  deemed  expedient  to  extend 
the  same,  by  the  present  Act,  to  the  British  Territories  under  the 
Government  of  the  East  India  Company^ — ^To  take  effect  ftoiki  aiid 
after  the  let  Mmich,  1BS9. 


9th  Oeo.  IV.  Cup.  76. 


An  Act  to  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the 
Customs. 


(To  commence  from  and  after  the  10th  August,  I8S8.) 
Sec.  3.  Repeals  the  restrictioDa  as  to  importation  of  wine,  ex- 
cept in  certain  quantities,  and  of  aegars,  in  padmges  of  100  lbs. — 
{6  Geo.  IV.  cap.  107-  §  52.) 

Sect  W.'^TMe^  NewIktHes  Imffordi,  hu  sohich  the  Dmty  mi  thefol^ 
lowing  Articles  of  East  India  produce  has  been  reduced: 


£  s.    d. 


Alkali  imported  from  any  place  within  the  limits 
m  the  East  India  Company's  Charter,  viz 

any  article  containing  soda  or  mineral  al- 
kali, whereof  mineral  alkali  is  the  most 
valuable  part,  (such  alkali  not  being  other- 
wise particularly  charged  with  duty) 

-~— — -  if  not  containh^  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  mineral  alkali  than  20  per  centum, 
:    to  the  6th  of  Jan.,  1829,  the  ton 
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0    4    0 


Alkali  imported  from  the  5tli  of  Jan.,  1829^  to  the 

6th  of  Jan.,  1830>  the  ton 

'  from  and  after  the  5th  of  January, 

1830,  the  ton 

■  Ami  an  increase  in  thedutyaocordio^to  its 

degree  of  strength,  on  the  same  scide  as 

barilla 

Bottles  of  green  or  common  glass  fnll, 

• imported  from  any  British  possession,  the 

dozen  quarts  contents 

OaeAor  N«t8  or  Seeds,  imporled  f^om  aay  British 
possession,  viz 

Nuts,  the  cwt. . 

•  Seeds,  the  cwt. 


N«wDadtt. 


6  10    0 
6    0    0 


0    1    0 


Castor  OH,  imported  from  any  British  possession, 

the  pound 

Coir  Rope,  the  cwt 

•  old,  and  fit  <mly  to  be  made  into  mats. 


the  ton 

Gum  Arabic,  imported  from  any  British  posses- 
sion, tlie  cwt. 

OfMlum,  the  pound  \ . . 
'  Rice»  the  produce  of,  and  imported  frt>m,  any  Bri- 
tish po«sesst«o»  the  cwt. 

in  the  husk,  (or  paddy,)  the  quarter 

Rhubarb,  the  pound 

*  ■  ■  ' — *  imported  frt>m  any  British  possession, 
the  pound 

Sago,  imported  from  any  British  possession,  viz 

. Pearl*  the  cwt. 

Common,  the  cwt 

Powder,  the  cwt 

Spirits,  or  Strong  Waters,  the  produce  of  any  Bri- 
tiriipoesessitm  within  the  limits  of  tkcJBast 
India  Company's  Charter,  not  sweetened 
nor  mixed  with  any  article,  so  that  the  de- 
gree of  strength  cannot  be  exactly  ascer- 
by  Sike's  hyorometer ; 

■  for  every  gallon  of  any  strength  not  ex- 

ceeding the  strength  of  proof  by  Sike's  hy- 
drometer, and  so  in  proportion  for  any 
greater  strength  than  tne  sti^ength  of  proof 

Tallow,  imported  from  any  British  possession  in 
Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  the  ewt 

Tortoise  Shell,  unmanufaetured,  imported  from  any 
British  possession,  the  pound. 

Turmeric,  imported  from  any  British  posses^imii 
die  cwt 

Wax,  (Bees',)  imported  from  any  British  posses 
uon«  viz. 

unbleached,  the  cwt 

in  any  degree  bleached,  the  cwt. .... 

Wool^viz. 

■  I.  !■  ■  Cotton  WooU  or  Waste  of  Cotton,  imported 

from  any  British  possession,  tiie  cwt. 
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S^.  11.  Continues  the  duties,  imposed  by  the  7  Geo,  IV.  Cap. 
53,  on  the  importation  of  silk  and  silk  manuiactares,  from  the 
loth  October,  lS98j  when  the  Act  would  have  expired,  to  the 
end  of  the  next  Session  of  Parliament. 

Sec.  12.  Repeals  the  d«ty  on  cables,  (not  being  iioD»)  cordage, 
and  sails,  (foreign  made,)  actually  in  nse,  on  board  of  amy  Brit^ 
vessel ;  and^  whenever  any  such  cables,  cordage,  or  sails,  shall  be 
otherwise  disposed  of,  the  duty  to  be  paid  shaD  be  20  per  cent., 
instead  of  the  present  duty  of  30  per  cent. 

Sec.  14.  Silk  or  cotton  piece  good&  may  be  taken  oult  of  ware- 
house to  be  dyed,  stained,  or  printed,  &c.  for  exportation,  without 
payment  of  duty  of  customs. 

Sec.  21.  Bounties  on  refined  sugar  granted  equaUy,  whether  it 
be  made  from  sizars  the  produce  of  the  West  or  East  Indies. 

9^^  Geo,  IF.  Cap,  93.     An  Act  to  allofc  Sugar  to  be  delivered  out 
of  Warehouse  to  be  refined. 

Foreign  sugar,  or  sugar  the  produce  of  the  East  Indies,  may  be 
delivered  to  sugar-refiners  at  the  ports  of  London,  Liverpool, 
Bristol,  or  Glasgow,  to  be  refined  for  exportation,  until  the  6th 
July,  1829,  on  payment  of  the  foUow^g  duties,  viz* : 

Foreign  brown  or  Muscovado  or  clayed  sugar,  not  being  of 
greater  value  than  the  average  price  of  suga^  of  the  firitish  Plan- 
tations in  America,  thecwt.  1^.  7s. 

Foreign  brown  or  Muscovado  and  further,  in  respect  of  every 
shilling  by  which  such  sugar  shall  be  of  greater  value  than  such 
average  price,  the  cwt.  9d. 

Sec.  6.  Ofiicers  of  the  Customs  may  aeisie  aiigar>  if  they  consider 
it  entered  under  its  value,  payiag  tin  proprietor  for  the  same  at  a 
given  rate. 

Sec.  7.  Bond  to  be  given  for  the  exportation  of  such  sugar  when 
refined,  specifying  the  relative  quantity  of  refined  sugar  to  be  so 
exported. 

ThEBM0]»TLJ[. 

A  patriot-band  bad  station  there. 
And  lined,  like  lionft  in  their  lair. 

Thy  pass,  Themiopyl« : 
A  patriot-band,  and  who  shall  dare 

Disturb  their  lethargy  > 

Their  leader  spoke,  the  Spartan  king. 
His  warriors  round  him  gathering. 

The  gallant  and  the  free  ; 
Thehr  leader  spoke,  and  mountains  ring 

With  shouts  of  '  Liberty.* 
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He  spoke—-'  This  day  the  quailing  hordes 
Of  Persia's  slaves  shall  view  our  swords^ 

Gteaming  like  meteors^  ray ; 
And  deeds  sh^  herald^  *stead  of  words^ 

The  glories  of  this  day. 
How— when  assaited  by  countless  fbes;— 
How — in  the  Baltic's  desperate  close,— 

We  played  our  deadly  game  j 
What  time  the  strife's  last  sounds  arose,  '    ' 

Died  hearts  that  none  might  tame. 
'  Out  country'*  bards  shall  tdl  eadi  name, 
Our  minstrel  maids  shall  catch  the  flame, 

Spartans  and  Amphictyons ; 
Throughout  the  work!  immortal  Fltme 

Shall  sound  her  darling  sons.* 
Helmets  and  arms  aside  were  cast. 
They  drew  around  the  plain  repast. 

No  blanching  cheek  was  tJiere  -, 
Tben  rose  and  flU'd  their  eiips*tfae  kst. 

And  for  the  light  prepiure. 

And  silent  stood  those  noble  brave  : 
With  cup  upraised,  their  leader  gave, 

*  Sparta,  thy  weal  for  ever  5' 
Such  ilourishiiig  of  swords,  such  wav« 

Of  banners,  saw  I  never. 

And  dreadful  was  the  scenery. 
Those  warriors  rushing  gallantly 

To  charge  the  Persian  host  ^ 
And  Perma,  faonor-stmck,  gave  way. 

As  tbmigh  the  day  were  lost. 
But  force  on  force,  Hydarnes*  shower'd. 
Each  £Drce  the  Grecian  blades  devoured. 

As  enter'd  they  the  Pass  f 
Till  sunk  their  day*staff-*-K>verpower'd 

Fell  King  Leonidas. 

No  sooner  seen,  than  flash'd  like  fire 
The  Grecian's  eye — with  quenchless  ire 

Flew  bk>ws  of  instant  death  ^ 
'Twas  the  last  scene*-*Bud  slaughter  dire 

The  Greeks  resign'd  their  breath. 
And,  when  the  Pershins  gather'd  round 
To  view  the  place — the  'vantage  ground 

Greece  in  the  onset  gain'd, 
(Though  dread  the  contest,)  it  was  foimd 

She,  at  the  close,  maintain'd.  G.  W. 

•  Commander  of  the  Persiaa  immortal  band. 
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Skitch  or  THB  Character  of  tqe  latk  Mm.  Salmon. 

(F^om  a  Correspondent.) 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1828,  lit  Cromer,  in  Norfolk,  dkd  Wmiam  Orton 
Salmon,  Esq.,  of  the  Bengal  Clvi]  Service*  and  late  President  of  tke 
Board  of  Revenue  for  the  Central  Provinces  of  British  India,  aged  49. 

Mr.  Salmon  commenced  an  early  and  honourable  career  in  the  service 
of  the  East  India  Company.  After  passing,  with  credit,  through  its  sub- 
ordinate grades,  he  was  among  the  Individuals  employed  in  conducting 
the  settlement  of  the  ceded  ada  conquered  finrof  inces,  in  ldt2-d. 

In  the  higher  and  more  responsible  situation  of  Collector  of  Etawah, 
the  vigour  and  activity  of  his  mind  were  peculiarly  oafled  forth  by  the 
events  of  the  period;  when  the  terrific  irruption  of  the  Mafarattas,  imder 
Holkar,  earned  devastation  through  the  D^oab,  there  was  a  moment 
when  the  operations  of  the  British  arms  were  crippled  by  deficiencies  in 
supplies  and  mon#y,  which,  in  die  ordinary  course  of  the  public  service^ 
could  not  be  remeoied  without  refb'ences  to  Calcutta,  ana  which  refer- 
ences, nevertheless,  would  have  occasioned  a  ddar  fatal  to  those  arms. 
Mr.  Salmon  took  upon  bimaelf  the  sole  and  unquaHied  retponaibility  of 
forwarding  to  head-quarters  the  Ime  supj[^ea#  in  specie  and  in  grain,  so 
imperiously  reqmred  at  the  hands  of  the  collector  of  the  district ;  and  he 
received,  after  the  battle  of  Fattehgnrh,  the  pubHc  and  private  expres- 
sions of  Lord  Lake's  acknowMgmehts,  that  saccest  at  that  moment 
mi^ht  greatly  be  ascribed  to  the  woMtf  and  tigovr  with  which  his  Lord- 
ship's demands  for  the  terviee  of  the  troops  kA  been  mH* 

The  appointment  of  Collector  of  Benares  was  conferred  upon  him  in 
1806,  entu'ely  upon  the  conviction  of  Government  of  his  fitness  for  the 
important  and  difficult  situation.  Sir  George  Barlow,  under  whose  ad- 
ministration it  took  place,  had  little  personal  acquiuntance  mth  him. 
This  situation  was  considered  one  of  the  most  lucrative  in  India,  and  one 
to  obtun  which  much  competition  had  generally  existed.  The  labyrinth 
of  intrigues  carried  on  among  the  Imperial^  Mahratta,  and  Hindoo 
Courts,  resident  at  Benares,i — the  animosities,  and  perpetually  clashing 
interests,  of  the  rich  and  powerful  among  the  Hindoos  and  Musulmans, 
rendered  unyielding  integrity  of  vital  importance;  while  good  temper 
and  conciliating  manners  were  no  less  indispensable  to  the  management 
of  the  delicate  and  important  office.  He  held  it,  through  many  a  mo- 
mentous period,  in  undeviating  honour*  anA  with  taknts  acknowledged 
by  the  Government  he  served^  and  by  the  Natives  of  all  ranks,  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded,  during  an  interval  of  eight  years. 

To  the  patronage  of  his  revered  friend.  Lord  Hastings,  Mr.  Salmon 
owed  his  fast  high  office  hi  the  Service,  that  of  President  of  the  Board  of 
Revenue  for  the  Central  Provinces  of  Bri^h  India ;  and  this  period  of 
his  life^vas  marked  by  hi»  londest  recollections.  His  devoted  attachment 
to  that  great  and  good  mqn  was  not  more  grounded  on  private  feelings 
of  gratitude,  than  upon  veneration  for  his  character,  and  the  conviction 
that  India  never  rose  under  any  former  ruler  to  such  a  height  of  happi- 
ness and  prosperity. 

The  advantages,  public  and  private,  of  this  situation,  so  long  the  object 
of  his  honourable  ambition,  Mr.  Salmon  was  not  long  pnermitted  to  enjoy. 
A  ferere  and  incurable  malady  had  gradually  undermined  hia  natural^ 
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fine  oonstitation.  In  1824,  it  was  pronounced  absolntely  necessarv  to 
the  prolongation  of  his  life  that  be  should  quit  India  for  ever;  and  he 
retired,  at  once,  into  the  contracted  sphere  of  an  Enfiflish  country  Hfe. 
No  cloud  of  rejfret  for  wealth  and  power  resijrncd,— no  discontented 
retroapections  towards  the  busier  scenes  of  public  avocations,  cast  the 
^f  htest  shade  over  the  sunshine  of  his  mind :  rich  in  Tirtue,  «nd  in 
spotkss  Integrity,  at  peace  with  God  and  nian,  the  happiness  he  diffused 
around  him  appeared  to  have  its  spring  in  his  own  pure  bosom.  Hb 
taitea  w^ire  entirely  Enclish,  his  hospitidit^  elegant,  and  untinctnred  by 
ostentation.  His  altacnment  to  the  classic  literature,  imbibed  at  West. 
ipinst^,  had  never  been  suspended  by  Eastern  habks^  or  the  duties  of  his 
public  life;  his  vivid  perceptions  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  improved  and 
refined  bjr  travel  in  the  most  magnificent  regions  of  the  globe,  still 
directed  him,  with  partial  fondoess,  to  the  scenery  of  his  native  land ;  ,he 
brought  thither  a  mind  strong  in  the  best  hopes  of  a  Christian,  active  in 
the  best  energies  of  benevolence.  His  charity  was  of  that  elevated  cha* 
racter,  which^  consideting  the  relief  of  human  suffering  as  incomplete 
and  useless^  if  unaccompanied  by  the  endeavour  to  amend  the  heart, 
directed  his  attention  to^vards  the  oest  interests  of  th^poor,  in  the  ame- 
lioradon  of  their  morals. 

Cabsoious.  that  the  powers  of  hia  mind,  and  his  long  habits  of  offioial 
life,  drendcred  him  capable  of  continued  unefiilness,  he  wished  to  devove 
thoae  pcwers,  and  that  usefulness,  to  a  share  in  the  magisterial  functions 
oi  ius  nntife  country*  It  is  believed  that  he  was  not  unapprefnated, 
althoufi^  ao  speedily  withdrawn,  and  that  the  brief  moment  it  was  peiu 
mittcd  him  to  be  known  thare  will  have  beamed  br^ht  with  thexefieotiim 
of  his  honour  and  his  worth. 


Thb  late  Libut.*Colonbl  Davies. 

In  announcing  the  death  of  Lieut^-Colonel  Davies,  of  the  East  India 
Company's  army,  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  satisfactory  to  his  friends  and 
relative,  to  be  informed  how  highly  his  services  were  appreciated  by  Uie 
late  Governor-General  of  India,  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  ;  by  the  foUow- 
ing  copy  of  a  despatch^  addressed  to  Henry  Russel,  Esq.,  resident  at  the 
court  or  his  Highness,  the  Nizam. 

'  SxR,-*-I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  despatch  of 
the  26Ui  and  27th  ultimo,  relative  to  the  successful  attack  made  on  a 
body  of  Trimbuckjee's,  adherents  in  Candiesh, .  by  a  puty  of  the 
Nizam's  reformed  horse^  under  the  personal  commana  ot  Captain 
Dams. 

'The  Governor-General  in  Council  has  remarked,  with  particular 
satisfaction,  the  excellent  conduct  of  the  Reformed  Horse  on  this  occa- 
sion :  the  gallant  manner  in  which  they  advanced  into  action  apunst  a 
superior  force  would  have  been  creditable  to  any  troops,  and  affords  the 
strongest  proof  of  the  zeal  and  attention  which  Captain  Davies  must 
have  exerted  in  perfecting  the  discipline  of  the  corps. 

'The  spirit  which  Captain  Davies  and  Captain  Pcdler,  and  Lieutenant 
Rind,  and  the  Native  officers,  displayed  in  leading  the  men  into  action, 
affording  them  the  most  animating  examples,  is  considered  deserving  qf 
the  highest  praise,  and  his  Excellency  in  Council  requests  you  will  com- 
municate these  sentiments  on  his  part  to  Captain  Davies,  (and  through 
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him  to  the  officers  and  tro<mi  whom  he  commuided,)  in  terms  that  may 
do  justice  to  the  feelings  of  the  Government.  The  Governor-General  in 
Council  is  satisfied  that  the  signal  success  of  this  first  enterprise  of  the 
Reformed  Horse,  will  have  a  very  important  effect  in  stamping  the 
character  of  the  corps ;  and  that,  on  future  occasions,  when  they  may 
be  engaged,  their  conduct  will  be  marked  by  a  greater  de^pee  of  confi- 
dence and  energy  than  might  otherwise  be  looked  for  m  troops  so 
recently  organised. 

'What  the Goremor^jeneral  considers  most  important  in  this  aflkir, 
is  the  decisive  proof*  it  affords  of  the  efficiency  and  utility  of  the  system 
wMch  it  has  been  the  object  of  Government  to  introduce  into  the  armies 
of  our  allies,  with  a  view  to  render  them  substantially  serviceable. 

*  The  Governor-General  in  Council  laments  the  wounds  received  by 
Captains  Davies  and  Pedler  in  this  gallant  afihir ;  but  his  Lordship 
trusts  those  officers  will  speedily  be  enabled  to  resume  the  active  duties 
of  theSr  professions. 

(Signed)  *  J.  Adam, 

'  Chief  Secretary  to  Government/ 

•  Port  William,  Calcutta,  May  17,  1827.' 

ThecircmliBtanceabove  alluded  to,ia  one  of  the  masy  instances  in  which 
thpse  distinguished  officers  have  been  thanked  for  their  seivices  on  the 
present  ocoasioiu  They  wtere  opposed  to  a  body  of  2,000  horse,  with 
only  SOO^herae,  who  had  been  but  a  few  weeks  brought  under  ^e  contnil 
of  officersi  but  fnom  the  Honourable  Company's  regular  oorps»  this 
disparity  made  it  necessary  for  each  andividui^  to  act  indepenaently  of 
his  comrades.  The  officers,  as  well  as  men,  were  ^erefiare  imposed  to 
superior  numbers ;  and  io  the  conflict  two  of  the  three  British  officers 
were  severely  wounded.  Captain  (now  Major)  Pedler,  who  is  at  this 
moment  on  furlough,  in  his  Native  county,  Devon,  after  having  served 
twenty-six  years  in  India,  owes  the  preservation  of  his  life  to  one  of  the 
not  uofrequently  vilified  Natives;  and,  as  it  strongly  marks  their 
humsBiity,  and  the  high  sense  entertained  by  them  of  the  British 
character,  it  may  be  worthy  of  remark.  On  the  Major's  rencontre  with 
the  enemy,  and  siter  their  dh^persion  into  small  parties  and  pursuit  to  a 
considerable  distance,  he  was  surrounded  and  wounded  in  his  sword- 
arm,  which,  together  with  a  wound  from  the  lance,  obliged  him  to  give 
up  the  pursuit,  and  on  retiring  to  where  the  enemy  had  been  first  en- 
countered, he  fmnted  firom  the  toss  of  blood,  and  fell  senselesa  from  his 
horse.  This  being  observed  by  one  of  the  enemys,  who  had  been  un- 
horsed in  the  first  shock  of  the  charge,  he  immediately  came  to  the 
Minor's  asflUtance,  tore  off  the  end  of  his  turban,  and  with  it  bound  up 
the  bleeding  wound,  carried  him  under  the  shade  of  a  neighbouring  tree, 
and  restored  him  to  life.  His  having  had  the  means  in  his  power  of  escape, 
is  a  further  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  character  of  a 
Briti^  officer  is  held  by  the  Natives  of  India,  as  also  of  their 
humanity.  He  shortly  afterwards  accompanied  Captain  Pedler  to  Bom- 
bay, whitiier  he  was  compelled  to  pi'oceed  for  the  restoration  of  his 
health,  and  was  there  recognised  as  a  deserter  from  the  squadron  of 
cavalry  bdonging  to  that  Presidency,  and  on  the  circumstance  coming 
to  the  know&dge  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Sir  M.  Nightingale,  he 
was  pleased  to  pardon  him,  and  Major  Pedler  has  since  provided  hand- 
somdy  for  him  in  the  Nagpore  Auxiliary  Horse,  a  corps  the  Miyor 
himself  organised,  of  2,000  men,  belonging  to  the  Nagpore  siate.    Those 
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troops  may  be  compared  to  the  Cossacks  of  Europe,  in  many  respects 
similar,  but  possessunf  higher  sense  of  honour  and  pnde .  Soldiers  by  birth, 
they  are  trained  to  the  use  of  arms  from  their  earliest  infancy,  and 
though  they  ha?e  a  h!eh  respect  for  our  Sernce  and  Government,  are 
ncrcr  to  be  fouud  in  the  r^nlcfl  of  the  regular  torpi?  of  the  Honourable 
Company^  It  was  therefore  considered  a  political  ineaRiire  of  same 
importance  bv  the  ktc  Governor- General  of  India^  the  Marquis  cf 
Haatin^ii*  to  briu^  them  uader  tlie  control  of  Brilish  officers,  with  a 
rie^v  of  not  only  rendcriiii;'  thein  useful  a«  auxiliaricif,  but  to  prevent 
thetn  ttugineoting  the  rauks  f^f  our  enemies.  Their  eon  duct  on  every 
occasion  la  a  proof  of  the  utilitv  of  tlie  system,  a«  it  is  of  their  attach- 
ment to  the  Bfitiih  offircrs,  an 4  gallantry  in  the  field.  By  re^pectiti^ 
their  prej^idicCA,  which  are  bnt  fevv»  and  not  at  all  ineompatll^le  with  that 
staieofdi^elpUne  to  which  they  are  brouirht,  they  will  iilvvays  be  found 
gubfitantiiLlly  useful  to  tbe  seeurity  of  our  vast  empire  in  the  east ;  they 
arc  10091  patient  under  fiitijg^iie,  obedient,  sober,  and  brive,  poi3SCi»ftinj;r  ja 
a  very  cuiiucnt  degree  all  the  rcqui&itcii  of  a  good  and  valuable  soldier, 
performmg  all  the  evobt Jous  practised  by  cavt Iry,  and  adoptin);^  a  uni- 
form drei^  a  of  thdr  owti  eostunnc,  better*  suited  than  my  other  to  their 
habits  and  cUniate.  The  lamented  a^sas^iuation  of  Colonel  Davies,  was 
principally,  if  not  wholly,  attribulabk  to  the  intetnperMe  interference  of 
a  young  and  inexperienced  oOicer,  a  relation  uf  the  Colonel,  whom  he 
httd  admitted  into  the  eorpi, — an  interfercJiee  a«  unknown  aa  if  wii 
unnu thonged  by  Colonel  D.^  than  whont  a  finer  or  more  gallant  aaldier 
net er  entered  the  army^  and  who  fell  l*eloved  and  adored  as  ^^uch  by  the 
very  man  who,  in  a  mom  out  of  great  irritatmn,  perpetrated  the  aet  which 
was  as  imincdititcly  and  Eumniarily  aveuf^ed  by  their  comrades  on 
the  spot. 
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Vzfficm,  where  art  thou,  that  waat  great  of  yore. 
Throned  on  thy  hundred  isles  in  stately  pride- 
Rome— Babylon  the  Mighty }  On  the  tide 
Of  ages  have  ye  pass'd,  and  axe  no  more  : 
The  shadow  of  your  glory  is  but  seen. 

To  tell  what  ooce  ye  were  :-^ao  kiogdoms  fall^ 
£*en  as  doth  man,  at  Fate's  abnighty  call. 
From  the  bigii  summit  where  they  once  had  been 
The  wonder  of  the  world — as  if  some  Power, 

Strong  and  relentless,  for  a  moment's  mirth. 
Had  raised  them  to  that  summit  for  an  hour. 

Then  blotted  them  at  once  from  off  the  earth : 
So  shall  it  be  with  this,  and  those  to  come-* 
Jiike  unto  feathers  toss'd  upon  th^  pceap-foam. 
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Whsn  thia  oountiy  was  fisst  ceded  to.usy  gveat  cbctiaptBtknis 
irere  Jbeld  out  of  the  oomoiercial  ttdvairtages  wWch  woiidd  be  ob- 
tained by  tradine  up  the  numerous  rivers  which  ran  through  this 
province  5  but  t&s  visionary  prospect  has«  like  all  the  others,  disap^ 
jjearei).  lliese  rivers  have  now  been  traoed  as  faras  they  are  navigable^ 
and  found  to  be  of  very  limited  extent  5  and  the  countries  through 
which  they  tak^  their  coMrse  aire  altfi^thec  uoiuhabited,  except  bj 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest,  or  by  some  equally  savage  tribes  cf 
Aborigines,  who  are  thinly  scattered,  like  the  Arabs  of  the  Deselt, 
over  the  face  of  this  wilderness.  To  the  north  and  east,  an  inac- 
cessible chain  of  mountains,  and  impassable  rapids,  prevent  the 
possibility  of  carrying  on  commerce  either  with  Si^m  or  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  Burman  Empire.  To  the  west,  bands  oif  marauding 
freebooters,  under  independent  chiels,  occupy  all  the  country  be- 
tween the  Martabiui.  and  Setauog  river8>  and  prevent  the  possibility 
of  conveying  goods,  with  safety,  into  the  interior  of  theBurmaa. 
Empire  in  timt  direction,  even  if  there  were  a  demand  for  them.  To 
the  south  lie  our  own  newly-acquired  territories,  from  which,  for 
the  reasons  already  stated,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  any  commercial 
advantages. 

There  are  surely  no  fairer  data  for  judging  both  of  the  agricultural 
and  conmiercial  resources  of  this  province,  than  by  inquiring  what 
have  been  its  exports  and  imports  for  the  past  year. , 

As  to  exports,  I  am  not  aware  there  ever  were  any,  except  afisw 
boat-loads  of  beetle-nut  for  the  Rangoon  market ;  not  one  vessel, 
so  £Eur  as  I  can  ascertain,  ever  got  a  single  ton  of  return  carfo  from 
this  province.  As  to  imports,  these  have  consisted,  first,  of  several 
ship-loads  of  rice,  to  feed  people  who  were  too  laxy  to  rear  any  for 
themselves  -,  secondly,  of  commissariat  stoi^es,.  far  the  support  of 
two  thousand  troops,  for  whom  the  province  could  not  frirnish  a 
single  week*s  provision  }  thirdly,  of  large  sums  of  specie  for  the 
payment  of  these  troops,  not  a  piece  of  which  can  ever  be  realised 
from  the  province  ^  fourthly,  of  various  supplies  of  livestock,  wines, 
and  groceries,  for  such  Europeans  as  can  afford  to  pay  for  them  at 
an  exorbitant  rate  >  fifthly,  of  a  few  bales  of  coloured,  cotton  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  piece  goods,  for  holiday  dresses  for  the  Burmese ; 
and,  sixthly,  of  a  small  quantity  of  arrack  and  opium,  to  improve 
the  morals  and  intellects  of  our  new  subjects.  I  leave  you  to  Judge 
what  revenue  these  imports  are  likely  to  produce  -,  for  my  own  part, 
I  am  convinced  that,  were  it  not  for  the  supplies  requisite  for  the 
troops  and  European  residents  here,  the  whc4e  exports  and  imports 
of  the  province  would  not  form  a  sufiBcient  cargo  for  a  Portsmouth 
bum-boat. 
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B«l»«s  great  expsctotumt  have  Ittdy  beea  b^  out  to  tbe  ^pMks 
tbat  «i)cb  abutuiant  auppBea  of  teak  may  be  obtained  from  Ais  pe»- 
viaQt  aa  to  form  %  cooaideimble  aource  oi  revenue,  it  is  npfmewry 
tbat  we  investigate-  this  bcaaob  of  the  sobject^  b^ote  cQadeamiag 
tl^  province  as  totally  useless* 

TlMif^ieve  are  considenble  ftnuests  of  teak  scattened  ot€r  t»ri6n« 
parts  of  Ms  extensive  pMrvince,  is,  I  hvm  no  doubt,  extremely  j^r6- 
baUe  I  tat  ft  is  obvioua,  even  to  tlie  aMmfcest  ca))adCy,  ttot,  if  ^ese 
fbmts  a««  at  any  eonaiderable  diatalice  Inland,  tbey  muat,  ftMb  the 
impossibtt^  of  iraler  ootrvqra&ce,  prove  afc  useless  to  us  as  If  tiM^ 
ware'graufng'oa  tbe  top  of  Mount  Ararat.  Now  it  uisfortutiiildy* 
lutppsusj  tkat  ilie  principal  teak  fnreM  imt  sttoatM  ito  lUe  Umft 
range  of  the  Siamese  hills,  several  miles  distant  from  an^  ^ooif 
water  conveyance,  and  upwards  of  ninety  miles,  by  tbe  A^'aali 
riveri  horn  MoelMein  $  so  that»  besides  the  diffienlty  ef  feifing  and 
squaring  the  tifnbeff,  (a  diffieuUy  almost  insupet^de,  considerii^  the 
soMNcHy  ef  iahsMtants,  aUd  tbeir  utter «venkm  to  hard  labuur,)  it  yet 
reiaaina  to  be  shown  how  this  teak  is  to^he  brought  to  the  watow 
sida*  over  a  eountry»  not  only  destitute  of  roads,  hut  of  such  a  nature' 
as  to  render  it  extremely  doubtfiil  whether  att)r  practicable  ones 
could  ever  be  ibrmed. 

There  is  another  range  ot  teak  forest  which  has  lately  beep  dis- 
covered, at  the  distance  of  about  eighty  miles  up  the  Soben  river, 
abbve  a  small  village  called  Myang  y  but,  though  the  outskirts  of 
ibid  forest  approach  pretty  near  the  river,  yet  the  principal  extent 
of  ii  is  all  inland ;  and  the  ground  in  that  neighbourhood  is  even 
more  Uitf«vourable  for  its  conveyance  to  the  rfver,  than  ifcit  ih  the 
vidnlty  of  the  Siamese  hills ;  I  believe  tiiere  are  also'  sotue  dbubts' 
whether  this  forest  is  not  beyond  our  frontier. 

But,  supposing  all  those  difBculties  to  vanjsh,  and  that  the  te^ 
could  be  cut  down  and  floated  with  ease  to  the  port  of  Amherst^ 
the  next  question  is,  could  it  be  sold  there  cheaper  than  at  Rangoon  ? 
I  should  decidedly  say  not.  The  distance  of  water  conveyance, 
alone  down  the  Atraan  or  Sahien  is  greitter  than  the  4istance'  teak 
ha^  ti)  be  brought  down  the  river  tb  ftangoon  ^  and,  from  the 
scarcity  of  pooumtion,  and  the  consequent  mgh  price  of  labour^  it 
must  eventujdly  prove  much  dearer  than  tbat  which  can  be  pur- 
chased at  that  port.  Besides,  though  the  teak  and  Its  conveyance 
cost  Government  nothing,  it  would  certainly  prove  the  dearest  spe- 
culation ever  engaged  In,  if  two  thousand  men  had  to  be  maintained 
in  a  jut^le  for  the  sake  of  a  few  logs  of  thnber. 

Bu^  as  the  future  prospects  of  tlus  country  ouist  grea4y  depend 
on  the  increase  of  its  population,  it  is  a  question  which. viU  vei^ 
naturally  be  asked,  whether  there  is  a  probability  pf  any  further  io^ 
crease  taking  place,  by  emigration  irom  the  Biiro^  provincoi. 
Unfortunately^  there  appears  no  likeUbood  of  thls^  now  that  tbe  eivil 
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diAcorai  of  Im  oovmlffy  iire  9C!ltMI<  As  hh^  ss ^tnc- Tnlew  wci^ m 
povNT,  Hief  couM  €iiftigr8le  «t  tlieir  cq>eioii,  laid  ftMibefs  cnraifed 
themeivet  •£  'tbe  opportimitf,  ^iiliose  livts  iir&M  hmi^  been  fbi^ 
felled  kj  rcmauiHig  in  Hieir  own  eomitry;  but  no'v^tbatf  the 'ports 
and  frontier  are  in  poeseasion  of  tbe  Bnraiea^  it  iVMld  be  in  ttin 
for  tbam  4o  altMipt  it ;  Mdatd  I  am  oC  opisioB,  tba^,  wbenevtf^B 
syataip  of  taftalion  ia  ^amaumeti,  4lie  pofmWion  of  tbis  place  upHI 
rai^idly  decbne;  for  itk  onljr  the  ficedoni  firooi  taxation,  the€xcai^ 
sivefy  hig)i  pma  of  labowr,,  ttida£  ^v«ry  aiiiole  of  Baxnpeaa  eoo^ 
sQiBiytiw,  w)iicb  ietw»  tbeaabarey aa ^lef  «retiMM  anaUad,  Aom 
tbeiffQ^ude  irf  a  fair  days*  Moar^.to  maiatak  tbaoaaaWaa  iB«  ataia 
of ^^M^plet^  i^dofenoa  finr  aayaiaL  waek%  wbiob  aaama*  to  ba  <the  vaay 
beii^t  of  ;B^iflaaa  frUdtgr. 

Mkm^  I  iiDfom  yao  thattba  Idboar  of  «  caBiflM>n  oooMe  la  ftom 
eigb*  to  twdfo  amiat>  and  af  a  earpaat^r  about  two  ntpeea  a  day, 
that!  the:priea  o^  a  ibwl  ia  a  rupae^  and  a  coUpla  of  dneka  Ht^  "fbiar 
aniali  soUaof^brcad a  fupe^,  a poand  of  biltRdo'  b«mr  abo#l  lavea 
nipefli^'aad'aiquart  of  baflblo  mlHt  half  a  rupee,  aggs  about  taw 
anaaiiaL  pieces  and  Mi^  ^r^etaMea,  Mid  aieat  about  ^  timei  ai^ 
dear aa  ia^aayof  tbe  FlMsidandet,  kla  aaay  to  aoaoaiK^,  tiiat,  aaioite 
at  this  state  of  things  continues,  the  Burmese  wiA  be  la  no  harry  fb 
]eav,e'4ia  $  .buti  as  soon  aa  tba  Suxopean  residents  conaseBae  raariaf . 
stock  of  tJbieir  own,  and  the  damnnd  for  labour  ceases^  we  shall  vary 
soqp  le^  a.g;r^  portion, of  the  population  taka  tbair  daftti^arei  tif 
they  da  npt  aaeiD.  to  )ie  a^,  all  aansjbla  of  tba  hfesaii^  of  tar  jast 
and  equine  ^ovamm^ent^aad  appsar  to  M^paod  our  iatrusioii  with 
a  vf  ry  jei^c^ia  ,eye»  ,  Tliey  have,,  with  all  their  faolta*  a  good  deal  of 
the  fi^nu^  pc^r\0t  atfoiU  tbaipi  aad  I  aaa  convinced,  abouM  we  area 
stand  in  need  of  their  asaistaoca,  we  diall  find,  (as  u^  friend  BaUlia 
Nicpl  Jaryie  says  of  tbe  Highlanders  of  Scotland,)  *  that,  however 
much  they  may  for  a  time  quarrel  among  themselves,  they  will 
always  unite  against  those  who  carry  siller  in  their  pouches,  and 
wear  bi'ceks  on  thpir  liiiidc r  ends.* 

Some  people  coulend,  tbot,  however  unprofitable  it  may  be,  this 
province  must  be  retailed  along  with  a  large  inilitary  force,  aa  a 
chepk  upon  ilie  rest  of  Buimah ;  but  I  real^  cannot  see  that  any 
such  necessity  eiti«its.  If  the  province  bordered  upon  any  part  cf 
the  interior  of  Bunnah,  it  mi^ht,  perhaps,  be  advisable  to  retain  it, 
as  it  would  afford  u^  an  eaay  |>assage  into  the  heart  oi  tbe  country  | 
but  tfa<^  nmp  shows  m  an  In^itHUt  that  all  our  lately-acquired  tern* 
tory  is  quite  detached  from  the  principal  part  of  the  Burman  Empire  i 
and,  aa  all  the  country  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  for 
nearly  itighty  roiks  inbnd,  is  nearly  as  desolate  and  as  unfit  for  the 
route  or  sufaisbtence  of  a  military  force  as  it  is  on  this  side,  I  should 
think  it  very  improbable  that  any  army  would  ever  adopt  that  line 
of  operations  in  preference  to  the  channel  of  the  Irrawaddy,  where 
it  C6^  always  reiy  on  l2ie  co-operation  of  the  aaval  force  for  sup- 
pli^.    But,  even  should  it  evw  form  part  of  the  plan  of  a  future 
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camiMUgii,  to  make  a  diversion  in  this  quarter^  the  diannel  of  the 
Biartaban  river  will  at  all  times  be  as  open  to  us  as  it  is  now ;  it  is 
only  necessary  tosepdf^  jG^w  gun-boats  up  the  nrer^^^lfecta 
landing  at  any  place  which  maybe  judgied  most  advisable.  We 
may  depend  upon  meeting  with  little  or  no  opposition:  we  shall  find 
the  i^aoe  just  as  desolate  and  defenceless  as  it  was  upon  our  first 
arrival  ^  for  the  Buriuesc  will  have  too  much  to  do  TJvith  their  troops 
to  think  of  detachiQ^  any  of  them  for  tli€  defence  of  a  couniry 
which  they  know  can  be  of  no  value  whatever  to  tbeiiL* 

But,  Slip  posing  the  province  were  of  more  importance  in  a  military 
point  of  view  tban  it  really  is^  there  is  oue  insuperable  objeciion  to 
its  ever  being  retained  wi  a  station  for  troopi.  ^  namely,  the  diiBculty 
of  obtaining  the  pro]>cr  suppliers  of  good  [iro visions  tor  them ;  this 
difficulty  seems  daily  incrcaijlng,  and  has  of  late  been  attended  with 
the  most  serious  consequences.  Notwithstanding  the  able  exiertions 
of  tlie  authorities  here  to  obtain  fresh  provisions  for  the  Eoropeati 
troops,  none  could  tie  procured  for  sjome  weeks,  during  which  time 
they  were  obliged  to  subaist  on  salt  provisions  alone  ;  and  it  is  my 
painful  duty  to  record,  that  this,  added  to  the  extreme  high  price 
and  scarcity  of  bread,  vegetables,  and  the  other  necessaries  of  life 
in  the  bazaar^  has  brought  on  scurvy,  dysentery,  and  all  that  train 
of  diseases  which  inevitably  aflliot  troops  subject  to  such  priv8kk>t». 

WHbin  the  last  three  months,  the  hospitak  of  the  European 
troops  have  been,  and  still  continue  to  he,  crowded  with  sick,  and 
the  number  of  destks  has  been  eonsiderBbl^  The  mfmber  of  deaths 
in  a  Aigiment  between  6O0  and  TOO  strong^>  since  its  linrival  iiere 
in  December  last,  has  been  from  115  to  1^  men,  in  other  Wiords^ 
about  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole.  This  great  mortality^  ttt  first  si^t 
certainly  does  not  argue  mueli  Ibr  the  he^tbtaeis  of  the  cKmate ',  but 
I  am  stSl  mdined  to  think  favcmnibly  of  it,  from  the  dreumstssnee 
that  all  those  ifrfaose  income  will  admit  of  their  pufchasinr  a  suffi- 
ciency of  whoiesome  ftwd,  are  in  good  heaith,  and  bbar  wpletea* 
timony  to  the  salubrity  of  the  climate. 

It  certainly  would  be  well  worth  the  aitehtion  of  Obvenmient  to 
send  a  good  sapply  of  flour  and  bakers  hither,  for. the  purpose  of 
issuing  good  wholesome  bread  to  the  troops,  which  is  itifinitely  m6re 
DourishiBg,  and  must  be  less  expensive,  than  biscuit.  B Jth  bcdlocks 
and  eh^p  might  idso  be  easily  sent  round  from  Calcutta  at  a  trifKing 
expense,  and  issued  to  the  troops,  instead  of  coarse  bu8a)o  or  salt 
meat  This  alteration  of  diet  would,  I  h^ve  no  doubt,  efl^  an 
immediate  change  in  the  health  of  the  troops';  and,  though  a  few 
thousand  rupees  extra  might  be  expended  by  it,  that  is  certahtlv  an 
object  of  very  trifling  moment  when  the  h«llth,  comfbrt,  aud  fives 
of  British  sokliers  are  at  stake.  The  maxim  of  one  of  our  greattet 
Generals  should  ever  be  kept  in  mind :  '  That  he  who,  by  a  jfudi- 
doos  liberafity  in  the  food  and  comforts  of  his  soldiers,  saves  the 
life  of  one  man  in  quarters,  deservto  the  j^raises  of  his  ooutntry 
equally  as  much  as  if  he  had  shun  thousands  of  his  enemies  in  the 
fiekL* 
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.  OmciAi/  IUcoGN|no>r  or  ths  Tkkm  Indp-Bhitohs, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

8«l,  Madras,  MarcL  1,  1828,,  ■ 

As  a  genuine  Indo-Briton,  I  derive  very  great  satisfaction  from 
the  interest  displayed  by  you  as  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  race  to 
which  I  bekmg;  and  I  assure  you  I;  with  many  of  roy  countrymen, 
feel  an  eager  d^ire  to  express  to  you  our  sincere  thanks  an^f  gra- 
titude fer  the  attention  frequently  bestowed  on  our  case  in  the  pagea^ 
of 'The  HeraW; 

•  The  tnain  object,  however,  of  my  troubling  you  with  this  letter  19 
to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  public  a  groiis  fraud  that  has  been  re-! 
cently  practised  upon  us  here,  and  I  know  of  no  way  in  which  the. 
object  can  be  so  completely  gained  as  by  appearing  in  the  pages  of 
your  valuable  Journal^  ^nd  l,tru#t  yoif  wiU  insert  it  at  an  early 
period.  -  -    -  - 

And  that  the  motives  which  induce  me  to  do  so  may  noi  be  nals- 
taken,  I  begin  by  stating,  that  I  am  tlie  son  (by  a  Native  waamlay 
of  a  Scot(£  Serjeant,  who  fought  and  bled  at  JSeringapata^i  and 
Assaye,  and  who  ultimately  fell  in  battle  in  Java. 

In  order  fully  to  expose  the  upstart  mongrel  trespassers  of  whom 
I  oomplaiOi  I  must  state  that  there  exists,  under  the  Presidency  of 
Fort  St..  George,  a  mimefous  host  of  country ^bom  and  bal^«ea8te  nisn 
and  \voiaeti,«o9)posed  of  as  promiscuous  a  rabbk  as  ever  congre* 
gated  together,  since  the  days  of  the  burning  of  the  brick  and  buil£c^ 
of  a  tower  on  a  plain  in  the  land  of  Shimz  5  and  they  are  just  as 
mueh  entitled  to  the.  name  of  Babylonians  as  to  that  of  IndOi- 
Britons.:  they  are  the  illogitknate  descendants  of  runaway  Spaniards, 
fugitive  Portuguese,  French  cooks,  tulip*stealers  from  Holland,  ex*- 
tirpated  Armenians^  Italian  tiddlersi  Gennan  Quacks  and  oom-doc- 
tors,  and  Hanoverian  razor-gnindersi  with  many  others,  whose  pe^ 
digree  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  trace  as  that  of  the  chiklreii  bif  , 
Solomon's  servants.  This  class  of  beings  have,  for  many  years  past, 
wonderfully  increased  about  Madras  1  rice,  their  chief  food,  seenss 
to  affect  them  as  a  certain  highly  valuable  esculent  is  said  to  do  thc)  . 
population  of  Ireland :  for  tbey  continue  fulfilling  the  sacred  com* 
mand  of  mi^tiplying^  and  replenishing  the. earth  at  an  extraordinary 
rate;  and  several  of  tbenr  have  managed  to  pu^h  them^lves  for- 
ward  with  an'  impertinence  that  can  only  be  equalled  by  their  own 
audacity  and  impudence.  There  are  a  few  of  them  who  have  got 
into  Government  offices,  houses  of  agency,  and  other  situations  as 
clerks  ^  and  it  is  inapossible  to  describe  the  haughty  fffrpgancy  they 
assume,  particularly  to  Europeans,  to  whom  they  are  insolent  and 
uncivil  b«yond  any  thing  I  can  express  -,  uid  it  is  really  lamentable 
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to  see  a  house  of  agency  allow  ^ts  most  respectable  constituents  to 
receive  such  treatment  froip  a  balf-caste  Dutchman  their  manager^ 
as  would  in  other  situations  insure  Mynheer  dismissal  and  disgrace ; 

in  fact,  ,%ti  luuLii  Ui*  i^mit  uf  Uirui  ii^?uiiii.%  liiui  Ur-  itf  j  iii.tMitging 
partners,  in  more  houses  than  one,  aljow  these  country-born  clerks 
to  dictate  to  them.  It  is  amusing  enough  to  see  the  arts  some  of 
these  gentry  practise  in  order  to  coiice;*!  their  real  chnrncter*  The 
garb  of  religion  hides  many  of  their  shameful  and  scandalous  actions  ; 
Divine  Providence  h  a  word  that  they  have  alwaye  at  the  end  of 
their  tongues,  but  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  nctions,  is  but 
too  often  very  distant  from  their  hearts ;  and  they  do  in  image  under 
this  disgui^  to  ingratiate  them  selves  into  tlie  gf>od  grace>^  of  many 
unsuspettiiig  persons  who  du  not  see  lb  rough  their  duplicity.  They, 
generally  set  them^vcs  up  as  advocates  for  all  public  charities  j 
iipprp  we  bave  them  ns  clerk ?^,  secretaries,  and  treasurer-*  to  all  in- 
stitutions about  Madvas  where  mooey  is  to  he  handled ;  and  there 
is .  something  i^  the  mere  aspect  of  their  so  emjploying  themselves 
t)mt4s  c^q^la^  to  prq»9^sess  othcrs>.  ^ni,  exhibit  them  in  an  ad- 
Tantageous  light. 

.  During  the  period  the  Right  Hon.  Hugh  BHiot  was  Govemor 
here^  a  deputation  of  those  mongrels  wait^  upon  him,  and  stated, 
^hat  it  was  very  unpleasant  to  their  feelings  to  be  called  by  so  un- 
genteel  a  niame  as  Country-boms,  or  Ualf-castes,  and  solicited  that 
they  might  in  future  be  distinguished  ^  some  other  more  appro- 
priate appellation,  such  as  Britons.  '  Oh,  6h,^  said  the  old  Gover- 
nor, puUinc;  up  a  certain  part  of  his  lower  garments,  that  usually 
hung  slacUy  on  him, '  you  want  to  become  Britons,  or  John  Bulls, 
do  you  ?  No,  no,  I  cannot  do  that :  the  cast  of  your  countenances, 
as  well  as  your  complexions,  tells  me  you  are  not  descendants  of 
Britons.  You  more  resemble  Malays,  (a  breed  between  Jews  and 
Pariahs,)  or  some  wandering  foreign  tribe.     I  can  never  let  you  be 

called  John  BuHs  ;  but,  by !  IwOl  make  you  all  Jack  Buffahs, 

if  you  like.' 

Such  a  reply  ooe  would  bi^^e  thou^t  ^ufficienl  to  have  stopped 
diem  from  ever  agate  ogilatiiig  ^e  sul^ect  ^ .  and  they  showed  thear 
sagacity  by  reoqusittiog  quiet  during  the  .Goyermment  of  Sir  Thooias 
Monro,  for  they  were  aware  he  knew  their  characters  too  well  to 
listen  to  them.  No  sooner,  luiwaver,  had  our  presettt  Governor,  the 
Bight  Hon.  Mr.  Lushiogton,  arrived,  than  they  attacked  him  on 
the  matter,  and  gained  their  points    Here  it  is  ^ 

*  General  Order  by  GowemtnefU. 

*  No.  236,    Port  SvGmge,  Nor.  SO,  1827. 

*  It  having  been  represented  to  the  Govemor  in  Coumefl,  that  tiie  class 

of  pecsons  designated  Country-horn,  in  the  General  Orders  of  the  Idth 

of  March  last,  prefer  the  designation  of  Indo-Briton,  the  Governor  ua 

Council  is  pleased  to  direct,  that  they  shall  in  future  he  distmguished  by 
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that  term  ia,i]l  public  documents  in  which  there  maybe  occadon to  men- 
tion  them.    By  order  of  the  Hight  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council. 

(Signed)  '  D.  Hill,  Chief  Secretary .' 

This  was  foHowed  by  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Government,  got  tip 
amongst  this  race.  1  saw  it^  with  the  signatures  of  nbout  a  score  of 
such  creatures  as  I  have  described  to  yoti  j  but  no  real  descendant 
of  an  Englishmati,  or  an  Irish naati,  or  a  Scotsman^  wa^  to  be  found 
attached  to  it  5  ijevertheless,  these  '  men  of  mixed  breeds'  now  consi- 
der tbciD selves  entitled  to  alJ  the  privileges  of  the  regiikr  descend- 
ants of  Britons.  This  the  latter  fed  as  a  sore  grievance,  as  they 
are  much  deg^raded  by  bcin^  classed  with  such  people ;  and  t  trust 
that  your  publidhmg  thb  wQl  induce  those  who  have  the  power,  to 
adopt  such  Bteps  as  will  secure  to  the  sons  of  Britons  the  priVii^s 
of  being  such,^ — 1  am.  &c. 

^TOTB  OF  THE  £t>lT01l. 

In  conformity  to  our  established  practice  of  bein^  open  to  all  parties^ 
and  influenced  by  none,  we  ^e  insertion  to  the  foregomf  letter,  wUcfa, 
nice  all  other  contributions  of  correspondents,  must  be  Jni^td  tlA  its  bwff 
merits*  We  think,  however,  liias  aU  these  distinctions,  instead  of  benuf 
iMreasedy  should  be  as  far  asposuhle  removed,,  as  there  is  quite  enoqgh 
of  cause  for  disa^eement  in  tne  world,  without  superaddiufi^  differeucea 
of  castes  and  complexions. 


What  la  Famb  } 

Say  what  is  Fane?  A  m^ody^ 
That  quickly  passes  from  the  ear. 

And  ki^ves  oought  but  the  secret  sigbj 
That  it  would  bi-eatbe  no  longer  uean 

A  sun-beam  on  the  gloomy  dcAid, 
That  soon  its  lustre  abalt  ef*<ershMbB ; 

A  Ikyw'ret  tharown  iipots  th«  ahmsd, 
Tliht  ^irraps  the  palled  and  the  dewoL 

dka  ahD8:wdih  coM  yoliiotant  eye 
Breaenttd  to  the  <!mviBgr  soul,   . 

So  coU  thai  it  would  natber  die^   . 
Than  daign  to  take  the  niggard  dole. 

This  is  the  praise,  the  fame,  that  earth 
'  Doth  to  its  wretched  vot*ries  give ! 
Q\k  I  grant  me  that  of  Irearenly  worth, 
Xiet  me  the  £ternal*s  praise  receive ! 
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MkMOKIAL  OF  THB  MsBCRAWTB  OP  IiONOQV  ACLUNtT  THX  StAMP 

Act  in  Indu.  ... 

From  a  desire  to  preserve  in  our  pagei  a  &!ibfiA  Tecord  of  the 

principal  documents  relating  to  this  important  aiibj^ct^  we  repubiiah 
from  the  Parliflnientary  Papers  of  tbe  last  Session,  the  foil  owl  Dg  me- 
morial ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  prmted  on  tbe  ^Bth 
of  June  last*  There  Is  one  paragraph  that  calU  for  particular  ani- 
madversion, whicb  we  reserve  for  a  note  u|jou  the  parag^agb  iiaelf. 
The  Memorial  is  as  follows  r  i    >  -      '  >     • 

Copy  of  the  Memorial  presented  by 'the  mercbozEts  in  London 

tniding  to  India^  in  February  last,  to  the  Honourable  Court  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  East  India  Company,  respecting  the  Stanap  Tax 
lately  imposed  in  Calcutta  (by  Heguktion  No,  II.  of  lS2fi)   on 

Commercial  Transaction s» I ^j^^  lu^^  (jjji;  ^^^.^^    |<^,  ,,,^  i,    .tHnkj^ 

To  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  United  East  India 

Company. 

Ha?*ouRABLE  Sirs, — In  conformity  to  the  desire  expressed  by 
your  honourable  Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairman^  at  an  interview 
with  which  a  Deputation  of  Mercharrts  trading  to  the  Ei4st  Indies 
was  hoTioured  on  the  2^d  tiltimo,  we  proceed  to  submit  for  the  con* 
sideration  of  your  Honoiirrible  Court  the  following  observations  on 
the  Regulation  Ko.  XlL^ai  the  Bengal  Gov ermnent,  dated  the  14ih 
of  December,  18^ 6j  for  raising  and  levying  Stamp  Duties  witbin  tbe 
town  of  Calcutta  : 

Having  at  tbe  interview  stated  tbe  mot i ires  by  wbicb^  acting 
in  bebalf  of  our  correspondents  at  Calcutta^  we  were  influenced  in 
soliciting  It,  we  bave  to  assure  your  Uononrable  Court  Uiat  it  will 
afford  us  unspeakable  gratilieation,  if^  by  tbe  proceeding  we  now 
adopt,  we  should  fbrtwiatdy  succeed  in  producing  upon  your  Ho- 
nourable Court  such  an  impression  of  tbe  reasonableness  of  the  con  si- 
deration*  we  have  to  urge  as  may  avert  the  necessity  of  any  more 
public  agitation  of  matters  which  it  wtTe  so  extremely  desirable, 
on  many  accounts,  should  not  be  exposed  to  tbe  hazard  of  popular 
or  party  controversy.  We  can  say  with  sincerity,  that,  in  making 
tbe  appeal  which  we  now  do,  we  have  uotbing  so  inuch  at  heart  as 
the  true  interests  of  the  Honourable  Company,  aod  of  that  vast 
empire  the  government  of  which  is  in  their  hands.  There  is,  ia 
tmtb,  no  sentiment  which  we  have  to  express  which  is  not  inspired 
by  an  anxiety  for  tbe  preservation  of  the  tranquillity  and  welfare  of 
India,  and  tbe  maintenance  of  the  good  understanding  that  has 
tutherto  subsisted  between  the  Honourable  Com|mny  and  tbe  ia* 
habitants  of  that  country. 

In  dqfrecatiog  die  enfofcemeat  of  the  late  Stamp  Regulation^ 
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ted  entreating  your  Honourable  Court  to  reconsider  the  policy  of 
that  measure,  we  are  actuated,  not  more  by  a  sense  of  what  we  owe 
to  our  eonstiCu^t)^,  &an  hf  a  conviction  that  the  co^pession  which 
it  is  our  object  to  obtain  will;  if  granted,  contribute  essentially  both 
to  the  productiveness  of  those  sources  from  which  the  Honourable 
ComfMrDy  derive  their  revemie,  and  to  the  moral  strength  and  best 
seeuHty  of  i^ieir  dominions. 

It  is  not  our  intention^  on  the  present  oecasioi^  to  enter,  at  lenigth 
into  the  question  of  the  kgality  of,  these  new  imposts.  Your  Ho- 
nourable Court  are,  however,  aware  that  very  opposite  opinions  are 
entertained,  and  have  been  expressed,  as  to  this  point  by.  .gentlemen 
of  eminence  at  the  bar ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  have 
in  their  petition  to  Parliament,  the  only  mode  of  appeal  left  open  to 
them,  aa  welt  as  in  the  antecedent  Memorial  presented  by  th^m  to 
your  Beng^  Government,  asserted  in  very  decided  terms  their  sense 
of  the  repugtmnce  of  th^  i^^c^t  Regulation  to  the  spirit  of  those 
sections  of  the  Acts  53d  and  54th  Geo.  HI.,  by  which  it  has  been 
supposed  to  be  authorised. 

Upon  no  principle  of  fair  interpretation  can  these  sections,  they 
contend,  be  understood  to  coofer  u{5on  the  Honourabje  Company 
any  other  ri^bt  of  taxation^  in  reference  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cal- 
cutta, than  that  of  levying  oe^rtam  duties  therein  particularly  speci-* 
Bfid.  Thiii  very  specificarion  of  cert^iin  duties  seems ^  indeed,  to 
prove  that  the  Legislature  eon  Id  not  have  intended  by  thecLaases  in 
tjuestion  to  communicate  that  right  of  indefinite  taxation  which  b 
claimed  by  the  Honourable  Company,  and  npon  the  existence  of 
which  the  legality  of  the  obuoxjous  RegnUtiun  of  the  Bengal  Go- 
venioient  depends.  Whence,  it  may  be  asked,  the  necessity,  or 
where  the  purpose  of  pjirtienlarisinff-,  for  example,  the  rate  of  cus- 
toms to  which  property  was,  in  future,  to  be  subjected,  if  a  power 
"was  at  the  same  tttDe  eonf^red  of  imposing  burthens  upon  the  sub- 
ject ad  Ubiimn  ot  every  spedes  and  to  any  amount  ^ 

Our  con??titiieuu  feel  themselves  still  further  con^rmed  in  these 
views  of  the  true  import  of  the  Statutes  which  have  been  thus  -ap- 
pealed to,  by  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  the  Honourable  Com^ 
pany,  up  to  the  adoption  of  the  measure  now  so  geueraUy  com*' 
plained  of  For  fonrteeti  years,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  period 
orer  wbif'h  the  Act  extends,  this  right  of  unlimited  taxation  ckimed 
by  the  Bengal  Gov^ernment.  Ilis  been  allowed  to  lie  donmmt,  and 
apparently  uhlhought  of!  Our  constituents  cannot  help  considering 
thi^  seeming  uUconsciousness  of  Us  very  existence  for  so  long  a 
space  of  time,  as  rendering  the  notion  of  its  ever  having  been  really 
cont-eyed  by  the  Legii^biture  at  least  exceedingly  iiiiprobabJ«,  For 
ourselves^  we  have  only  to  add,  in  reference  to  this  point  of  the  ar- 
gument, thai  we  apprehend  it  will  be  **omewhat  difTicuItj  should  the 
question  ever  be  subjected  to  Parliamentary  diicussiou,  to  persuade 
the  public  mind  in  this  ttiuntry  to  acquiesce  in  the  very  extraordinary 
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for  the  delegation  of  a  power  of  imliouted  taxati<m  ap|]ieaML  tp  \^*^ 
he  opposed  U>,  and  incompatihle  with>  the  fiwytlfOBs  of  leeirisiion 


Without  insisting  further  upon  tiie  abstfaet  <)aeslid»  of  4lie  liw 
of  the  oase^ — to  which^  indeed,  we  haiv^  been  indoeed  Co  eall  the  at*- 
tention  of  your  HononraUe  Court,  ehiefly  vMh  a  view  of  snbmittiog 
what  we  conceive  will  be  the  prefailing  feeling  upon  ^  subject, 
shoiild  it  be  pubUoly  imitated,'— -we  prooeed  to  examine  the  l^te  Il^;tir 
lation,  in  reference  to  those  grounds  of  equity  and  general  pmpriety 
npon  whidi  its  advocates  appear  most  anxious  to  defend  H.  It  n 
unnecessary  to  remark,  that,  in  going  into  this  line  of  argument,  we 
do  not  mean  to  abandon  the  position  we  had  already  taken  ^  Mit, 
were  even  the  l^ality  of  the  measure  unquestionaMe,  We  should 
still  protest  against  it  on  the  score  of  inexpediency  and  UjOimrnfts. 

The  reasoning  in  favour  ef  the  Regulation,  contained  in  the  ri^ly 
of  the  Bengal  Oovemmeot,  may  be  divided  into  two  partsk  The 
portion  which  we  shall  first  notice  is  that  in  which  it  appeals  to  be 
contended,  that  the  forms  observed  in  framing  the  enactment  have 
been  such  as  to  afford  a  sufficient  security  to  those  affected  by  it, 
that  no  right  or  Interest  of  thei|V,  entitled  to  attention,  can  have 
been  overlooked  in  its  construction.  *  The  Regulation,*  it  is  affirmed, 
'which  the  petitioners  represent  as,  in  their  o|nni6n,  illegal,  has  been 
sulmiitted  for  the  sanction  of  the  Court  of  Dii^ectoi«,  and  for  the 
approbation  of  his  Majesty*8  Government,  as  represent  by  1^ 
BcHird  of  Commissioners  in  England ;  and  by  x\»m  it  baa  been 
passed,  with  the  aid  of  the  professional  talent,  general  inteUigenoe, 
and  acute  discrimination,  which  the  state  of  society  in  Eogland 
phces  at  their  command.* 

Now,  admitting,  in  the  fallest  extent,  both  the  enlightened  Wis- 
dom of  the  tribunals  here  mentioned,  and  their  disposition  im  ^e 
all  nanner  of  favourable  consideration  to  the  fair  cMins  ^  the  par- 
ties who  are  to  be  affected  by  their  decisions,  we  cannot  perceive, 
even  tut  tktir  superintendence  and  control,  that  cotnfrfete  e^feguard 
of  the  popular  interests  which  was  desirable  in  such  a  case  as  the 
present.  They  are  not,  in  fact,  open  to  those  influences  Necessary 
te  enable  them  to  act  in  that  capacity  with  the  requisite  -vigiknee 
and  efficiency.  Tlie  entire  privacy  with  which  their  pifoceed'mgs  are 
conducted^  tUFords,  it  ought  to  be  remeraberedf  no.  c >pporAunit)ii  to 
parties  even  to  call  their  attention  to.  the  civcumstanoes  of  a  case, 
before  their  determination  in  regard  to  it  has  been  takea,  and  their 
decision  pronounced.  In  the  present  instance,  the  first  intimation 
received  by  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  of  the  new  burthens  and  vex- 
atious Regulations  to  which  they  were  about  to  be  svlbjeoted,  was 
the  publication  of  the  enactment  by  which  they  were,  already  im- 
posed. That  enactment  had  obtaincdj  undoubtedly,  the  aangtiop 
both  of  your  Honourable  Court  and  of  the  Board  ofCommiswoarra^ 
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iaHll06j  CFB  tiift  t>«n  6f  eecfa  tfibuna].  But,  ^h^tlier  it  wtft'  ctt&yaflMd 
tfaiii  rftvrfbliy  Md  MlberMelf,  <or  ^#«b  fMdv^  'ttid  re-tfflMmiMi 
to  its  original  framera  wilteamt  haviag  been  subjected  to  aiff  Wkk 
flabcRiM  comideralBOii,  it  m$A  certai^y,  at  ail  a«<iats>.  fpeiorflMII  Uk 
attaiB  >ita  final  »k»i^  before  tiba  f aUic  ia  lodia^  bai  badwy  ateatts  of 
learning  tbat  tba  meaaaia  waa  to  nracb  m  eontaovj^lalBir .  larAaea 
eiatametaacet*  it  isobviMa ^angb  tbab ita^aotbore  nMta ategariNT 
pradaded  from  deriviAg  w^  aatislaace  in  ita  eamtmclmn,  «Mbir 
ftom  tbat  local  kno^wrleilga  wbtcb cotridbaxw  baenna^ntete-fimadiia' 
ao  anucb i^undanee  a» aRBaagtba  iiAabitaato of  €akatia^  «r  inm 
tbose  in«beal»op8  of  tbe  general  iaefing  in  tbat  •etHettent^'wilib^^ai- 
gupd  to  tbe  pioposed  BKaanre,  wbkh  a  pvevfeaa  anDonBocmeBt  tf 
it  would  bav^  etieited.  . ,..   m 

The  pHncipfli  ground,  however,  tipon  which  tbe  BcngdXJoveWi 
meot  re9t  their  defence  of  the  new  Regulation,  is  the  alleged  nnfliir- 
neis  of  exempting  tbe  inbabitaots  of  Calcutta  froao  a  p^t^qiation 
in  tbe  fiscal  burtbena  borne  by  the  provinces.  '  In  tbe  eyes,*  we  are' 
toid>  *  ci  tbe  Xi^slature  in  £k)giaod>  tbe  inhabitants  •of  tbaiutswor 
have  equal  claims  to  eonstderatian  wMi  those  of  Calculta<f-  and  it 
never  could  have  been  intended  thattkie  wbolaburlbenof  s^fiportiaii 
Govammeni  should  be  borae  by  tbe  former^  while'  the'  latter  MkhM 
live  aa  a  privil^ed  class,  protected  firoaa  boatile-aggosnioa  auAw* 
tenud  ca»motion  by  esiablt Aments  to  tbe  suppett  of 'WWdrlftiBf 
oantribnted  little  ^r  nothing/' 

The  first  remark  that  we  have  to  rnsl[elothiSTepresentiAidn,  bste 
no  reference  to  the  accuracy  t>f  the  assumptions  or  insinuations  of 
which  U  consists.  We  do  not  feel  ourselves  bound  to  admit  that  the 
Honourable  Company  possess  any  right  of  unlimited  taxation,  even 
in  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces ;  and,  upon  the  ^une 
grounds  on  which  we  have  already  expressed  our  serious  doubts  aa 
to  tbe  legality  of  tbe  Calcutta  Stamp  Act  of  1896,  we  have  reason 
to  question  that  of  the  Provincial  Stamp  Act  of  IB94.  Whatever 
force,  therefore,  may  belong  to  the  reasons  adduced  for  abolishing, 
as  far  as  possible,  idl  distinctions  between  the  condition  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Calcutta  and  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  interior,  much 
remains  to  be  proved  before  it  can  be  granted  that  such  considera- 
tions have  any  bearing  upon  the  points  under  discussion. 

But  we  are^  we  confess,  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  language  em- 
ployed in  the  passage  just  quoted,  in  regard  to  tbe  actual  drcum- 
stances  of  the  two  communities  which  it  brings  hito  comparison, 
and  their  claims  upon  the  Honourable  Company.  The  town  of  Cal- 
cutta, we  b^  leave  to  remark,  was  an  English  settlement  before 
the  incorporation  of  tbe  Honourable  Company,  and  has  at  all  times 
been  i^ecognised  as  possessed  of  various  privileges  and  immunities, 
essemially  distinguishing  it  from  tbose  districts  wbich  have  been 
added  by  conquest  to  tbe  domiaioM  of  the  Honourable  Company  in 
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oompmBJdFNif  recent  tiniet.  Not  011)7  did  it  Toeeiire  a  M^ai^dharttt 
from  Ckarles  II.»  Imt  Bnglish  cowrtB  of  elvil  «m1  eriminal  jurisdic- 
tioD  irere  estahllahed  -within  its  bounds,  Irr  Act  of  PatiittMent,  itrthe 
ie%i>  of  George  I.,  the  powers  of  wfaieh^  Atbeequsai  interferences  of 
the  Legistature  have  considerably  en)ai^g«ed,  and  wUoh  eontiniie  to 
tbeprestnt  time  to  mark  out  the  territory  o^r  "wKieh  the  authority 
of  those  courts  extends^  as  ei^yiag  a  pre^eminenee  over  the  sur- 
BMudti^  country.  Bven  the  Natives  Uiemsdves  have  beeo'aocftis- 
tamed  to  look  upon  this  settlement  as  exempted  from  those  exac- 
tiens  to  whksh  the  conquered  proviiioes>  at  least  np  to  the  last  re- 
newal of  the  Honourable  Ck>mpany*s  chaner,  were  generally  held  to 
be  exposed ;  and,  from  a  very  remote  period,  tbisiimfff^iSsioQ  has 
attracted  to  it  many  of  the  moat  wealthy  of  the  Native  establish- 
ments, whose  residence  has  contributed  essentially  to,  the  growth,  of 
ita  commercial  prosperity,  and  who  eaa  only'  1^  ladw^  to  with4raw 
from  it  the  benefit  of  their  capital  and  industry,  by  having  their  con- 
fidence shaken  in  those  protectipg  institutions  by  whiph  they  have 
till  now  believed  it  to  be  distinguished*    .  .      <  . 

The  British-bom  inhabitantis  of  Calcutta,  too,  who  ferm  an  impdn- 
ast  and  influential  class  of  the  population,  seen  to  possess  a  strong 
dwm,  fiKim  the  many  disabilities  and  vexations  restmiots  to  ^hkh 
tiiay  are  in  many  respects  subjected  by  the  policy  of  this  Uoooomble 
Company,^  to  all  the  indulgence,  by  way  of  eompensation,  which'  it 
may^-be  foimd  practicable  to  affsrd  them.  liiable  as  they  are  as  any 
time  to  be  forcibly  removed  from  the  country  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Government,  and  deprived,  at  the  same  time,  of  several  of  the  most 
valued  privileges  enjoyed  by  their  fellow-countrymen  of  alt, classes 
i^t  home, — being  neither,  for  example,  permiAtod  to  discuss  Ihe  mea- 
sures of  their  rulers  in  public  meetings  nor  througk  the  mediuin  of 
the  press,— ^Aey  might  weU  seem  entitled,  o»  these  uvcount$  alone, 
to  a  somewhat  more  indulgent  treatment,  in  other  renpects,  thaH  ffte 
Native  population,  who  either  do  not  labour  under  the  same  dAsabilir 
ties,  or  are  prevented,  by  their  long-formed  habits,  from  feeling  the 
severities  of  the  law  in  the  same  degree  !  But  when^  to  ^  these  re- 
strictions, we  add  the  m/^tion  of  that  crowning  <li9^na]ifieation 
which  renders  an  Bnglishman  incapable  c^eitker  possessing^  or  fotn* 
ing  the  smallest  portion  of  die  soil  in  India,  and  thas  marM  oitt  t|^Q 
whole  Britisfa-bom  inlmbitants  as  strangers  and  aliens  in  ihfi  h^ofi, 
we  have  surely  established  a  suffidenl  distint^tion  ^etfifeemMr  con- 
dition  and  that  of  the  Natives,  to  entitle  ns.  io  refuse  ouir  assent  to 
any  comparison  heltpeen  the  t^vo  communities,  which  wqul4  assort 
fiihex  ikeir  equivalent  privilege$  or  their  equii^lent  claims  /  *       . 

*  Thepsrts  we  ha?e  marked  in  Italics  contain  sentlmeMs  thatiKpe  should 
harffly  expect  to  have  seen  stated  in  India  by  the  most  inveterate  exclu- 
skii^ts ;  Dttt  stin  lees  in  this  country,  and  that,  too,  iiy  men  prof^sinj^ 
thansdtes,  as  many  of  the  st^ifners  of  this  Memonal  do,  to  be  the  warm 
friende  of  the  Nadves  of  India,  and  the  advocates  of  an  Mf^aufontif  their 
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^mtfi  1%  Id  hfiy  mid  always  hm  hoea,  us  distinct  ftom  that  of  4he 
pepidaiMO  ef  tbe  itHerior  jm  it  tiieir  Di%iii  iuel£  Of  the  tiro 
fiMm$,  the  om  bat  btmxm  aiityaot  iQ  ike  gofonuDeat  of  tfa^ 
•  Honoiifabk  Gompapy  wider  the  provUioofi  of  Acta  of  Uie  Biitiah 
J(4()|^mrB^  the  ether  baa  beaa  aubdued  by  forced  arma  9  and*  in 
jcdaffanoe.  to  it»  the  Coiapaaiy  m»y  be  aaid,  Ja  some  meaanre^  to 
«B\joy  thf^jrighta  of  oonqueat.  The  one  has  at  all  times  bean  reeng- 
]tt«e4  «fl  in  nway  iokporCftat  jresfieots  under  the  protectioa  of  Srttish 
lawi  the  other  has  uoi&Mriniy  looked  for  aU  legal  lighta and  privileges 
tsi  the  ledU  of  the  Company  alone.  . 

€hltr  cottfirti tuehts,  however,  edntend  that,  whatever  may  b^  ihoo^t 
^'Iftie  doctrine  of  the  Bengal  Government,  that  there  ought  to  be 
no  distinction  between  the  ancient  settlement  of  the  conquerors  and 
fbe  new  pi^iniees  inhabited  by  tfa^  cbnquered,  nothing  can  be  more 
unfttf  than  the  statement  which  would  represent  them  as  having 
aetuhUy  hitherto  contributed  litUe  or  nothiiig  to  the  expenses  of  the 
State.  Those  of  them  who  are  n^  Natives  of  the  country  certainly 
do,not|pey  imj  thing  to  the  Honourabte  Covpaoy  in  the'  shape  of 
reot&rkndi  not  being  permitted  to  farm  land  The  omitrihutions 
dtfcived  from  this  source,  however>  although  forming  so  large  a 
portion  0f  the  revenue  oi  the  Indian  Oovernp^ent,  do  not  coasttete 
an  taipost  bearing  peculiarly  upon  the  cultivators  of  the  apil,  but 
one  which  is  e%uaJQy  operativei  ifi  Aot,  upon  all  the  consumers  of  its 

rights.  The  condition  of  the  Enj^lish  in  lodis,  is,  God  knows,  humiliat* 
in^  enough ;  hvX  that  of  the  Natives  is  ten  times  worse :  for,  excepting 
tilt  mere  axemptioB  froai  liahility  to  removal  from  the  country^  they 
sutfer  aM  the  disadvantages  of  bemi?  subject  to  irresponsihie  power,  and 
unlimited  taxatioo^  in  a  much  ^eater  d^ree  thaa  the  Bo^lith.  Bat, 
even  were  it  otherwise,,  the  Merchants  of  EiiglaDd  ought  to  l>^  ashamed 
to  recite  the  d^rudiag  prohihitioos  under  which  their  countrymen  reside 
in  India,  as  an  argument  for  their  exemption  from  a  Stamp  Tax,  without 
at  the  same  time  condemning  these  prohibitions  as  disgraceful  to  the 
Oovernment  than  imposes,  and  the  people  that  submit  to  &em,  and  with- 
out fifrstasikiag  Parliament  to  reri^ove  fhomtheu'  IsUew-cooatrymea  in 
tim  East,  sach  marict  of  slavery  and  impffesrion.  Let  thtns  petition  for 
IheabolitioD  of  the  powei*  of  arhitrary  haiiishment,rnlet^  them  »^  for  the 
']%|it  of  their  countrymen  in  India  to  discuss  the  measures  of  Government 
AroMgh.t^e  press^— and  for  the  right  of  their  holding  and  cultivating 
Und.  Let  them,  in  short,  denounce  the  whole  system  by  which  English- 
men ajone  are  ^considered  ar^d  treated  as  aliens  in  a  country  which  they 
iofught  io  c09sider  as  their  own  -,  and  thev  WQuld  then  ct^nmaiid  the  sup* 
port  and  symodthy  of  ai|  good  men,  whjsthtf  19  India  or  here.  But^ 
while  they  »t  down  content  under  the^  ba^dsres  of  slavery,  and  merely 
fm  them  iss  arguments  why  fhey  sh^ld  ei^oy  privileges  of  exemption 
from  f  ^x  to  which  all  t^e  Natives  of  the  country  are  subject,  without 
the  pow#r  of  raising  a  vc^ce  of  reason  or  remonstrance  against  the  con- 
duce of  ti^ir  rukrs»  we  think  they  exhibit  a  spectacle  of  selfishness  and 
alliberality  quite  unworthy  the  English  pame  and  character^-^Epiyoa. 
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prtMiUiK.  Utik8»,  bowerer,  H  is  meant  to  ^  caaUmtkA  Itei  flie 
rent  levied  upon  land  is  a  tax  &Uiiig  only  upon  the  tenwr,  we  eDn^* 
frsflf  if9<e  do  not  understand  upon  what  grounds  it  is  oMtntahied  hf 
the  Beagai  Gof^emment,  that  the  whole  expenses  of  the  State  aie 
borne  hi  India  by  t^e  hihahitants  of  the  inteirior,  white  those  of  Cdt< 
cnttti  Ureas  a  privileged  class^  and  contribute  little  or  notbiag^.ta 
tlie  «appors  of  itose  estaUisbments  by  whieh  they  axe  proleMd^ 
The  9tamp  Duties  imposed  in  1«84  form,  we  hcUeve>  the  only  speoietf 
of  tax  whicih,  previous  to  the  late  Regmlatioa,  was  eaehieively 
iiptmttie-  in  the  provinees^  The  produce,  we  anderstand^  of  these 
duties  has  never  been  considerable^  and  their  pressure  may  be  fairly 
aflftnHed  ta  have  been  at  leisst  compensated  by  that  of  other  unpostSj 
hearing  peculiarly  upon  the  commerce  and  inhabitants  of  Caloutta } 
snob,  fcr  example,  as  the  house-tax^  wbioh  the  Government,  after 
moie  tiiao  one  trials  has  laikd  in  levying  in  the  provinoes ;  heavy 
rates  of  eostoms,  toUson  BMusliets  and  oanals,  port  chai^,&(L 
As  coosinierB»  they  pay  in  the  shape  of  indiveet  taxation  esuu^tly 
the  same  ratee  with  tiie  inhabitants  of  the  provinces*  But  this  js 
ttot  alL  Those  iicquainted  with  the  state  of  India  know  well  that  at 
great  portaoaof  the  capital  employed  even  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  in  that  country  is  fiimished,  in  fact,  by  those  who  are  not  them- 
sdves  permitted  to  make  investments  either  in,  the  purchase  or 
fittwiing  of  land.  In  the  ealtivetioa  of  indigo  alone,  it  has  been 
asscrtedy  by  these  most  competent  to  ascertain  the  fact,,  that  capital 
advanced  l^  individuals  in  Calcutta  is  now  eokployed  to  the  amount 
of  nearly  two  millions  sterling  annually.  Even  the  Stamp  Duiie^i 
therefore,  to  which  the  agricultural  part  of  the  populati<Ni  are  sub^ 
jected,  become  in  this  way  a  burthen  upon  the  monied  interest  in 
Calcutta^  tbe  inhabitants  of  which  city  are  thus  in  reality  taxed 
through  the  taxation  of  the  provinces. 

Such  are  the  general  principles  on  which  it  cqi^iears  to  us  impolitio 
and  inexpedient  to  impose,  at  the  present  uiom^nt,  any  additional 
tax  on  the  inhabitants  of  Csilculta,  whether  under  the  plea  of  assi- 
milating their  burthens  to  those  borne  by  ttie  inhabitaDts  <;r  the 
provinces^  or  upon  any  otbe^  ^rouud.  W^  bold  that  the  Honourable 
Company  do  not  possess  any  right  of  arbitrary  taxaiiim  ;  atid;,  eve  It 
if  they  did  possess  any  such  right,  we  maintain  that  they  would  not 
act  with  a  rair  and  judicious  consideration  either  of  tVieir  owii  in-^ 
terests  or  of  the  circumstance;^  of  the  other  parties  concern^  ^ 
exercising  it  in  the  manner  proposed.  '      ^* 

Our  objection^  however,  to  the  recent  Regulation  of  your  Ik^gal 
Government  becomes  much  stronger  when  we  prioceed  to  eonsidei; 
the  nature  of  the  partictrfar  tax  knposed  by  it,  and  the  character 
and  habits  of  the  population  who  are  to  be  affected  by  its  provisions. 
A  Stamp  Tax,  extensively  affecting  money  transactions,  is  perhaps 
the  very  last  species  of  impost  to  which,  under  a  wise  system  of 
finance;,  it  would  be  attempted  to  subject  such  a  community  as  that 
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JlfMiof«it  «if irtiMt  ih$tnmm  $Ump  AoL  ftil 

dftW4i4ilfaiai«to«rOiieulia.  Aram  the  vianmr,  i»4lw  fifBlptaet* 
in  ^AMk  wcuuttte  are  kept,  ani  bwiims  ki  ^eneial  earned  on 
aaiODg' tlie  coonnercial  daBset  in  tliat  city,  it  appcara  to  be  exeeed- 
iwljr  dairtytfiil  if  the  appKcatieii  of  the  provialoiia  of  the  new  Rtgii- 
lanen  be  0(red  practicable.  The  incessaiit  and  havaasiag^iiioottre*: 
Diewe  Uhc^to  reMlt  firoiu  k,  maj  be  fairly  compared  to  thai  which 
vwdd  ht  expirieftced  by  al)  classes  of  men  in  this  laetiiopoliB,  Hvesa 
theGo^emmeNr  to  attempt  to  rake  are?eaiie  by  ctiiSm^  into  openM> 
tiott  a  syatem  of  Staxdp  Duties  upon  the  dealings  of  iMuikers.  FBam 
tte'  very  aaotre  of  the  climate^  it  ought  to  be  fcaaemberad,  thaa  al 
Calcutta  almost  all  payments  are  necessarily  managed  by  mttng, 
the  consequence  of  which  will  be>  should  the  exaction  of  those 
Stamp  Duties  be  persevered  in,  that  they  must  produce  a  far  greater 
amount  of  annoyance  than  any  similar  tax  could  occasion  in  this 
country^  whef e,  in  many  departments  of  business  at  least,  persons 
are  so  muieh  in  the  habit  of  oMking  and  receiving  payments  without 
the  interventaon  of  written  orders  or  acknowledgments.  In  lndia» 
the  oonnnerci^  man  muat^  under  the  new  law^  be  reminded  by 
almost  every  sum  of  money  he  has  to  receive  or  to  pay  away,  of  the 
burtbensome  exactions  of  the  Government,  and  its  vexatious  inter* 
&rence  with  the  most  delicate  concerns  of  private  life.  For  in  this 
light  of  an  intolerable  intrusion  into  men*s  private  affairs  is  the  Act 
undoubtedly  viewed  by  the  whole  Native  population,  who,  naturally 
cautious  and  averse  to  publicity  in  their  money  transactions,  oon* 
template  with  more  than  suspicion  whatever  seems  to  threaten  an 
exposure  of  matters^  the  concealment  of  which  firom  general  ob- 
servation they  mi^  regard  as  of  much  importance* 

The  experience  of  Government  too,  if  we  are  rightly  informed, 
has  already  discovered  another  formidable  inconvenience  attendant 
upon  the  tax,  in  the  enormous  expense  of  collecting  it ;  an  expense 
which,  we  are  assured,  has  been  found  to  aaoant  to  a  oha^P^  of 
more  than  forty  per  cent*  upon  the  whole  returns. 

The  stroiig«?st,  however,  of  ell  the  grounds  on  which  we  would 
urge  your  Honourable  Court  to  interpose  Its  authority,  to  avert  the 
conatMjuence*  of  this  Regulation  of  your  Bengal  Government,  is  the 
universal  and  uDprecedented  alarm  nnd  disquietude  which  it  has 
oceans ioned  in  Calcutta.  In  urging  upon  your  attention  such  a  con- 
sideration as  this,  we  are  not  SiiUng  upon  your  Honourable  Court 
lo  make  any  concession  to  mere  i)Otmbr  clamour.  The  dissatis&c- 
iion  now  existing  among  I  he  tiihabitants  of  Calcutta  is  not  the 
ieven^  excitement  of  fa^os  individuals,  but  the  sariosa  idarm  of 
a  well-ordered  community,  not  ignorant  of  their  ri^ts,  or  unmiad- 
fhl  of  their  fhir  dhtims  on  the  Honourable  Company's  Government. 

Among  the  Native  mercljants  in  particular,  so  little  accustomed, 
on  ordinary  occasions,  to  feel  any  interest  in  public  measures,  these 
new  exactions  have,  both  from  the  peculiarly  vexatious  nature  of 
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th«ir  interfereooe  inth  the  tmnsactioiiB  of  busineM,  and  the  tmem- 
bigiums  and  overwhelmiDg  import  of  the  language  by  whidi  their 
legality  haa  been  defended,  apread  %  fsnttent  of  discontent  and 
iqppriehension  which  nothing  bu^  their  immediate  and  complete 
revocation  "Will  in  all  probability  be  able  to  alUij.  Several  of  the 
wedtfanatof  thit  efasa  d  ibe  inhabitants,  it  is  said,  have  idre*ljr 
aeiiottalfeoDlemplated  wilMrafwing  thems^ves  froiA  the  aettlement/ 
and  only  defer  carrying  Ibeir  reaoliltion  kHo  effect'  until  they  shidl 
have  learned  the  result  of  the  appeal  about  to  be  made,  in  the  event 
of  the  Mxm  of  all  their  other  eflbrts  to  obtain  redress,  to  ilb^ 
L^ialature  in  England. 

Wfc  trust  yout  Honourable  Court  will  pardon  any  prb!i*ity'into 
which  we  may  have  been. led  by  our  anxiety  to  submit  to  you 
whatever  (acts  or  reasoniugs  appeared  to  us  to  be  of  weight  "in 
reference  to  a  subject,  your  decision  upon  which  is  looked  ftnr,  at 
the  present  moment,  with  much  earnest  expectation,  by  a  large 
proportion  ai  tfabse  who  take  any  interest  in  the  future  Wrifkre  of 
India ;  convinced  that  you  win  at  least  do  us  the  justice  of  believing, 
that,  in  discharging  our  duty  to  our  constituents,  we  have  never  for- 
gotten those  sentiments  of  respect  and  consideration  which  We  owe 
to  your  Honouraljle  Cottrt.«--We  have  the  honour  to  subscribe 
ourselves^  Hononjmide  Sirs,  yonv  most  obedient  and  humble 
servants, 


Finlay,  HodMoa,  ft  Co. 
WLuLhiMB,  Mactntyre,  ft  Co. 
Z.  Macaulay  and  Babingtpp,. 
Small,  CoIquhoD,  ft  Co. 
R.  Scott,  Pairlie,  ft  Co. 
Oif gsoa,  MtlWUe,  ft  Kidght^ 
Hunter  ft  Co. 


(Swfued) 
Baiett,  Colrin,  Cniwfbrd,  ft  Co. 
Cockerell,  Traill,  ft  Co. 
Fletcher^  Alexander,  ft  Co. 
Faiiile,  Bonb^tn,  ft  Co. 
Palmerm  Mackillop,  ft  Co. 
Inglis,  Forbes,  ft  Co. 
Bickarda,  Maokiatosh,  ft  C^ 

Note. — The  foregoing  Repre$entarion  was  addressed  to  the 
Court,  ID  con^qiience  uf  an  interview  held  al  the  India  House, 
between  the  Chairman  and  Deputy- Chair  man  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  and  a  Deputation  of  Merchants,  at  the  request  of  the 
latter  gentlemen.  No  reply  has  been  given  by  the  Court  to  such 
representation,  as  the  Rc?gulation  to  whidi  it  has  reference  has  been 
appealed  against  to  the  King  jfl  Couticiij  of  which  the  Deputation 
was  informed  at  the  time,  ;  ^  ,'^^1.1/ ji,  V*" 
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RsDUoriox  OF  Pat  in  tks  Obdnamob  DBFAvrmtiv  or 
India* 

Si»,**^liQ  cpct^nsive  cirouktkm  of  your  valuable  JounnA  in 
diff«reitf  psiU  of  IiKUftt  «iri  the  kiiid<ie«a  nviiUi  wbich  yon  meet  tbi 
wisbee.of  youf  r^ersj  by  inserting  papers  ietding  to  the  ameUan^ 
tion  of  those,  co^uiected  with  the  Indiao  army,  lead  me  to  hope» 
that  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  insert  the  following  strictmes  at 
your  earliest  convenience. 

By  a  General  Order,  dated  95th  May,  IS&7,  our  Qovernor,  Sir 
Thomas  Monro,  deemed  it  expedient  to  make  an  alteration  in  the 
pay  and  allowance  of  Deputy  Ck)mmissarieSy  whose  pay  formerly 
amounted  to  250  rupees.  Assistant  Commissaries  900  rupees. 
Deputy  Assistant  Commissaries  190  rupees,  Conductors  48  rupees, 
and  l^oop  Quarter  Masters  79  rupees  three  Annas,  tO;40  riipeas  a 
month,  placing  that  su^u  which  was  formerly  allowed  under  the 
head  of  pay  to  that  of  allowances* 

Does  it  not  appear,  Sir,  a  singular  hardship  to  men  who  have 
fought  and  bled  in  the  Company^s  servke,  who  have  always  been  con- 
sidered as  most  essential  to  tbe  efficiency  of  the  army,  after  having 
attained  the  highest  grade  in  the  Orduance  Department;  (viz., 
Deputy-Commissary  with  a  salary  of  nearly  400  rupees  a  month  >) 
that  in  old  age,  and,  pcrhaps,^  with  a  large  fiimily,  they  should 
retire  from  the  8ervlee  on  40  mpees  a  month  ? 

Could  it  ever  be  contemplated  or  imagined,  that  the  Court  pf 
Directors  woukl  reward  their  servants  in  this  maimer  ?  It  is  an 
indisputable  Aiet,  that  most  of  the  parties  who  are  now  in  Che 
Ordnance  Department,  have  been  many  years  employed  in  various 
branches  of  the  Service,  and,  as  a  reward  for  good  conduct,  have 
been  pliiCE^d  in  ihiit  Department,  begiiiniog  from  Conductor,  and 
eventualiy  atramtng  the  rank  of  Deputy ^Commiasary  It  is  w^ell 
known  by  the  Indmn  Goveniment,  that  Couductori  hav^  a  bigber 
reapaniJbiiity  attacb^d  to  them  th?in  any  aubftlt^m  ol^Bcer  (not 
holrfinij  a  staff  situation)  in  the  Company's  Service.  Witness  the 
immense  quantity  of  military  stores  occasionally  placed  under  their 
chargt;  when  procreediug  on  com  ru and  from  Fort  St,  George  to  any 
of  the  out  stations  ■  viz.,  Nagpore,  Sccunderabad,  Mus*dipitatn, 
he.  If  it  be  allowed  that  an  Indi:in  Governor  shall  make  what 
innovations  he  pleases  on  the  pay  and  allowances  of  those  connected 
with  the  army  as  well  as  upon  what  they  shall  retire,  what 
reliance  can  the  veteran  have  on  tbe  faith  of  Government  ? 

Let  me  candidly  ask^  if  Sir  Thomas  Monro  had  made  such  an 
alteration  in  the  sums  which  are  granted  to  civil  and  military 
servants  on  their  retiring  from  the  Service,  should  we  have  heard 
of  his  many  virtues  blazoned  forth  at  the  public  meetings,  and  th^ 
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fulsome  panegyrics  so  often  ioserted  in  the  fmblic  papers  at 
Madras }  WouM  those  men  who  have  been  so  zealous  to  raise  a 
moamm/i$A  lo  perpaluate  his  name^  have  siibscnbed  the  svos  of 
50^000  or  60,000  rupees  among  Ihems^es  ? 

With  what  satisfaelioB,  I  would  ask  the  Caart  of  Directors,  (for 
wa  catt  ask  no  oae  this  question  in  incha  for  want  of  a  free  press,) 
catt  a  maa  took  ferwartf  to  end  his  days  wkh  an  enfeebled  and 
hfokanoenstitution^  and  worn  out  with  a  seiiesc^  hardships  ?  Bot, 
8ir,  sneh  is  oor  state  in  India,  that  we  dare  not  compfada  -,  mad  it 
■My  ^  thai,  thsaaj,h  the  luaiiam  of  aa  Ba^Ksh  Joarea^  the 
Qosartof  Dftrcctoca  wiUUstcntothetntth,  and  |Sty  those  men  who 
have  «a  af^prntunity  o€  helpiay  themaeWes.  SttrnM  a  Corarais- 
sary's  wife  sarvive  har  hashaad  wi^anaaoanMs  off^mng,  she  wiU 
hassa  the  conwolatian  of  painiving  the  aam  of  10  rvpeea  a  month, 
baiflig  OB»^nrth  of  the  p^  altowad  by  8hr  Thames  Monra^  tostead 
of  tl^  former  sum  :  viz.^  6$  rupees. 

Several  psatiss  who  have  aervad  the  aatshHshad  pawai,  and* 
woiUd  relira  to  B>giaad  hnmaihitgly,  cammt,  becaaM  their  aaly 
teendanae  ia  on  40  rapeaa  a  montk 

R  J. 


T^z  GuAfm  Qjr  Bi^ott. 

Tas  sUes^if  araali^  aia  besaaii^  o^er  m^ 

The  bMs  are  singmg  amidst  «Ik  bowers. 
The  world  is  baskhig  in  amies  \Mon  me. 

With  whispering  leaves  and  with  breathing  flowers. 
But  she  with  whom,  in  the  days  depadad^ 

*Mid  scenes  so  bright,  it  was  bliss  to  alray-^ 
The  Youw,  the  food,  aad  the  feithfel-haartad* 

Like  aU  thai*s  feiias^  hath  fled  away. 

With  bough  and  blossom  her  bed  enhowerii^ 

I  see  tiM  taees  o*er  her  slundbers  wave-^ 
And  hear  the  small  birds  aramid  me  pouriag 

The  song  of  gladness  above  her  graven- 
And  recUesa  chMiood,  delighted,  cheering 

Wtdi  aouads  of  mirth  all  the  village  green ; 
And  Nature  her  gaudy,  gay  robes  wearing. 

As  dssith*s  dark  partings  had  never  been. 

But,  while  her  garlands  are  greenly  wreathing, 

I  think  of  flowers  she  can  never  bring — 
And,  while  sweet  music  is  round  me  breathing, 

OiP  one  that  hears  not  the  voice  of  spring. 
And,  while  the  sun,  o'er  the  sleep  forsaken. 

Sheds  fkrewell  smiles  from  the  distant  main*— 
Sad  recollections  the  scenes  awaken. 

Of  her  for  whom  he  shall  rise  in  vain. 
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'  Obsequiaia  aoaico^  nrUu  odium  p«rit/ 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  flerald, 

bin^ — Th^  iescnptiom,M>f  the  atete  of  the  Medkal  Profeacioii  in 
India  hj  a  retired  Stirgton,  in  your  number  for  April  la8t>  u,  mpon 
the  wbole^  correct.  There  ave»  however^  in  his  kiter,  sonae  inae* 
cuia^ies,  evidently  procMdtng  from  wisiuBforiBatioQ^  which  a  later 
acquokntance  with  the  aervice  enaUea  me  to  correct,  while  I  offw 
sonte  additiooBi  information  on  tho^  Mybjeet  of  medical  abates  and 
reforib. 

Medical  contracts  for  European  regiments  have  at  kngth  been 
abolished  at  Jladras,  to  which  Preii&noy  the  *  Retired  ^rgeon*a' 
observations  seem  chiefly  to  refer,  as  tbcy  have  been  for  soBie  tiOM 
at  tile; other  Presidencies:  but  an  allowance  of  18  annas,  about 
2s.  3d.  per  man  per  month,  is  stiU  gi anted  to  the  Surgeons  of  Eu- 
ropean corps,  on  account  of  certain  supplies  which  they  have  still 
to  furnish :  a  circumstance  which  your  correspondent  does  not 
mention.  The  members  of  the  Medical  Board  At  Madraa  certainly 
did  recommend  to  Government  the  abolition  of  medical  contracts 
on  account  of  Europeans^  from  which  they  were  no  longer  to  profit 
themselves. 

The  medical  coalMeia  for  the  Native  troope,  contrary  to  your 
correspondent's  italemerit,  are  still  continued.  When  I  left  the 
country,  their  abolition  was  spolien  of)  hot  Ms  was  doubtful,  as 
their  transfer  to  theConmissariat  would  occasion  a  great  additional 
expense  to  the  Coi^pany. 

I  perfectly  agMe  with  your  corre^oockst  th«it  the  medical 
branch  of  the  Sefvice  in  Iixfia  is  now  at  the  lowest  possible  ebb ; 
and,  what  is  more-to-be  lamemed,  there  is  no  ehanee  of  Its  amelio- 
ration from  home.  .  Swrgeoan  of  twenty  years*  servke  and  npwards 
in  that  destructive  climate,  equal  to  thirty  years*  expenditure  of  life 
in  Europe,  are  now  retiring  in  great  numiiert,  having  noMng,  be- 
yond the  miserable  pittance  assigned  them,  to  eapees  in  India, 
within  the  ordinary  period  of  human  existence  ^  and  many  medical 
men  in  India,  grown  grey  In  the  Service,  and  in  whai  were  formerly 
profitable,  as  well  as  highly  responsible  apd  laborious  charges,  have 
lately  applied  to  be  relieved,  or  to  be  permitted  to  go  home  on 
furlough,  having  now  no  ioducementa  to  remain  on  aecouot  of  the 
emoluments  of  office.  Their  Resignations  were  not  accepted.  Me- 
dical assistants  were  liberally  tendered  to  them ;  and  furloughs  were 
refused  to  them  on  every  ground,  excepting  that  of  certified  sick- 
ness. Several  surgeons,  of  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  years'  service, 
whose  health  is  broken,  will  be  obliged  to  retire  on  half-pay/ 
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In  Bombay  the  salaries  of  members  of  the  Medical  Boards  and  of 
superintending  Surgeons,  have  been  much  reduced;  and,  as  re- 
trenchment is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  only  instruction  of  our 
Governors  of  Leadenhall-street,  the  same  thing  rs  expected  on  the 
other  Presidencies.  Men  in  office,  and  their  understrappers,  whose 
interest  too  often  it  is  to  try  to  serve  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
their  harder  working  a:dd  more  oseflil  brethren,  recommend  still 
further  reductions  in  this  ill-fated  bi&ich  of  the  Service  j  and  it  is 
apprehended  that  sm'geons  in  India  will  soon  not  have  wfaere- 
wittikl  to  pay  their  subscriptions  to  '  their  Fund,*  the  last  and  only 
dependence  and  stay  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan. 

In  proof  of  what  I  have  stated  above,  the  taking  care  of  self, 
and  that  there  is  one  exception  at  least  to  the  poverty  of  the 
Indian  medical  profession,  complained  of  by  your  correspondent, 
I  would  just  instance  the  case  of  the  late  Secretary  to  the  Medical 
Board  at  Madras.  His  interest  with  the  late  Governor,  Sir  Thomas 
Monro,  is  weU  known.  Sir  Thomas  had  him  appointed  Surgeon 
to  the  Nabob  of  the  Camatic,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  High- 
ness, who  gave  the  preference  to  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
profession,  now  on  furlough.  Sir  Thomas*s  stern  sense  of  justice 
never  stood  in  the  way  of  the  system  of  partiality  and  favouritism, 
which  he  uniformly  observed.  Mr.  M*Cabe,  the  senior  officer  of 
course,  was  kept  by  Sir  Thomas  four  years,  acting  superintending, 
and  even  as  superintending  Surgeon,  after  his  promotion  at  the 
Presidency, — the  locum  tenens  of  the  Secretary  who  got  the  ap- 
pointment on  his  promotion  to  a  superintending  Surgeoncy,  Mr. 
M'Cabe  being  removed  to  an  outstation  to  his  great  detriment 
and  loss.  The  injuries  which  the  late  Secretary,  and  the  late  first 
member  of  the  board,  Mr.  John  Douglass  White,  have  inflicted 
and  entailed  on  the  Service,  in  the  prosecution  and  attainment  of 
their  own  selfish  ends,  will  long  be  severely  feh  and  deplored, — 
in  aU  probability,  it  is  irremediable.  Illiterate,  ungenerous,  greedy, 
and  cuamng  nien,  can  only  serve  thefnselves,  and  appear  exalted, 
by  injuring  and  depressing  others.  In  short  they  recommend  eco- 
nomy, to  recommend  themselves.  OmnU  sihi  melius  malle  esse 
ifUMM  aUeri, 

It  is  notorious  that,  since  his  accession  to  the  Board,  the  late 
Secretary  has  been  the  wannest  advocate  for  economy  and  retrench- 
ment in  everjf  case,  excepting  his  own  j  for  himself,  he  thought  too 
much  could  not  be  done.  On  his  {promotion,  and  leavii^  the 
Board,  he  retained,  in  addition  to  his  new  appointment  of  super- 
intending Surgeon  at  the  Presidency  5  1st,  the  Surgeoncy  to  the 
Nabob  of  the  Camatic,  at  one-half  itte  salary  of  his  predecessor  in 
office  >  namely,  1002.  per  month  :  ^dly,  the  Inspector  Generalship 
ai  Vaccination,  which  he  had  held,  without  once  leaving  the  Pre- 
sidency, for  seven  years  5  and,  3dly,  the  Secretaryship  to  the 
Medical  Fund.    These  appointments  are  not  underrated  at  3,500 
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^rupees  per  mensem.  The  Secretaryship  to  the  fund  may  have  been 
considered  injra  dignitatem  -,  and^  since  he  lost  the  Vaccination  In- 
spector Generalship^  this  appointment  (as  was  the  case  with  for- 
mer charges  of  his,  the  Medical  charts  of  the  Ciyil  College,  and 
the  Court  of  Suddcr  Adawlut,  at  Madras,)  has  been  abolished  as 
superfluous  and  unnecessary  ;  showing  that  it  is  not  every  one  who 
can  do  the  duty  of  a  fiioecure  appointment  with  propriety  and  ad- 
vantage to  th^  Service. 

The  ttppointmeAto  hteped  on  Mr.  Soott  when  Secretary  to  the 
Board,  and  the  preferenbe  jdnce  shown  to  him  at  the  expense  of  a 
senior  of  superior  daims,  lemain  to  be  accounted  fi>r.  Whiere  have 
they  been  deserved  ?  At  Nell^re  ?  On  field-service  ?  At  the  Mount? 
For  bis  late  report  of  cholera,  written  by  some  clever  assistant- 
su^eons,  whose  assistance  is  unacknowledged  or  even  hinted  at  ? 
Or  by  his  miserable  grabbings  and  pretended  savings  in  office  ? 

It  has  lotig  been  expected  thai  something  would  be  done  at 
home  for  the  medical  service  in  India,  especiailly  in  what  was 
most  wanted  in  the  way  of  a  graduated  sccile  of  retiring  pay  or 
pensions  of  surgeons,  proportioned  lo  their  respective  kngths  of 
service. 

This  was  my  first  object  of  solicitude  and  incjuiry,  on  niy  arrival 
in  this  country,  and  I  learned,  with  more  disappointment  than  sur- 
prise^ that  they  were  to  be  as  follows  : 

'  Members  of  the  Medical  Boards  in  India  to  be  permitted  to  re- 
tire, without  reference  to  tbeur  length  of  service  in  the  Board,  on 
the  pay  of  600/.  per  annum  in  England,  or,  in  India,  on  that  of  a 
Colonel  on  the  retired  list,*  being  an  addition  of  100/.  a-year  to  the 
former  retired  pay. 

'  Superintendingi-surgeons  of  five  years*  service,  as  such,  may  re- 
tire on  the  pay  in  England  of  350/.  per  annum;  after  a  shorter 
period  of  service,  as  su(^,  on  the  former  pay  of  300/.  a-year. 

'  These  grades  to  be  permanent :  and  officers  once  promoted  to 
them,  are  not  to  be  posted  as  surgeons  to  regiments  in  case  of  ab- 
sence on  furlough  to  Europe.' 

Surgeons  and  assistants  remain  in  statu  quo.  These  improve- 
ments, which  may  be  reckoned  final,  arc  now  before  the  Board  of 
Control  for  its  sanction.  Let  us  see  how  the  different  periods  of  a 
surgeon's  services  in  India  are  valued  by  his  honourablb  employers, 
in  regard  to  their  final  and  only  compensation^  his  pay  on  retire- 
ment. 

For  seventeen  years'  service,  pay  of  Captain,  191/.  12*.  ITie 
next  thirteen  years  are  held  to  be  of  no  value  \  for,  after  thirty 
years'  service,  he  has  191/.  12s.  The  next  two  years*  service,  after 
promotion  to  a  superintending  surgeoncy,  are  reckoned  worth  108/. 
Hs.,  making  his  retiring  pay  300/.  a-year.    llien^  the  next  three 
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years  are  estimated  at  50/.  only,  making  350i.a-year,  after  five  years' 
service  as  superintending-surgeon,  after  which,  or  thirty-five  years* 
service,  the  mere  circumstance  of  promotion  to  the  Board,  ^without 
more  ado^  is  held  to  he  worth  250/.,  the  pay  on  retirement  being 
now  600Z.  a-year. 

It  is  quite  true,  that,  had  o«r  Member  gone  out  originally  as  a 
cadet,  he  would,  after  the  period  of  service  that  brings  a  surgeon 
to  the  Board,  have  been  entitled  to  retire  on  the  pay  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel-Commandant, 1100/.  a-year,  at  the  least.  The 
Directors,  are  well  aware  that  the  unfortunate  surgeon  is  to  become 
the  victim  of  disease,  of  the  climate,  or  of  old  age,  long  before  he 
can  attain  the  requital  held  out  for  the  termination  of  bis  labours. 
In  this  improvement  they  have  balanced  their  account,  with  their 
usual  justice  and  libcraUty.  The  reductions  begun  at  Bombay,  in- 
dicate the  utter  ruin  of  this  branch  of  the  Service  in  India.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  above  boon,  or  improvement  as  it  is  called,  from 
home,  will  check  promotion  in  India,  by  keeping  superannuated 
ofl[icers  in  India,  w^aiting  for  the  600/.  per  annum,  not  to  be  at- 
tained in  less  than  forty  years'  service  in  India.  No  superintending 
surgeon  will  retire  on  the  300/.,  or  350/.,  when  the  very  next  step, 
without  further  service,  if  he  wished  to  retire,  would  nearly  double 
his  retiring  pay.  And  members  of  the  Board,  on  account  of  the 
pay  of  office,  and  for  want  of  inducements  to  return  to  Europe  at 
their  advanced  time  of  life,  inevitably,  between  60  and  70  years, 
will  all  serve  their  four  years  at  the  Board.  So  that  the  junior 
superintending-surgeon,  or  the  twelfth  on  the  list,  as  three  mem* 
hers  of  the  Board  go  out  by  rotation  every  four  years,  will  just  take 
sixteen  years  in  attiuning  his  promotion  to  a  seat  in  the  Board.  In 
this  hanging  on,  the  casualties  in  these  grades  must  be  numerous, 
and  the  saving  to  the  Company  in  proportion,  the  successors  to  the 
defunct  seniors  being  to  share  the  same  fate,  the  establishment 
being  recruited  by  young  aspirants  from  England,  to  die  ofi*  long 
♦  before  they  become  chargeable  to  the  Comi)any.  Of  the  above 
alterations,  the  Service  in  India  will  judge  for  itself.  The  conditions 
of  this  indequate  and  ill-proportioned  remuneration,  are,  as  it  is, 
nearly  unattainable,  and  a  very  slight  addition  to  the  servitude, 
might  admit  of  a  still  further  show  of  hberality  on  the  part  of  the 
executive,  and  enable  the  Company  to  get  rid  of  the  pensions  of  the 
.higher  grades  of  the  Medical  Branch  of  tlie  Service  in  India  alto- 
gether. 

Chirvruus  Altkr. 
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Fired  Ships  at  Sea  or  in  Harbour. 

The  following  account  of  a  highly  useftQ  invention,  deserves  to 
be  made  known  in  the  remotest  quarters  of  the  globe  ;  and  to  many 
who  see  this  Journal  in  the  East,  we  know  it  will  be  peculiarly  ac- 
ceptable.    We,  therefore,  give  it  a  place  in  our  pages. 

'  Of  all  the  habitations  of  man,  Ships,  from  their  peculiar  con- 
struction, being  composed  of  highly  inflammable  materials,  are  most 
liable  to  destruction  by  fire,  notwithstanding  they  are  surrounded 
by  waters  of  the  cxhaustlcss  deep  5  these  waters,  that  should  natu- 
rally offer  the  means  of  safety  and  of  life,  only  mock  the  sufferings 
of  the  crew,  and  offer  another  medium  of  agony  and  of  death.  Such 
ever  was  the  dreadful  state  of  a  fired  ship  at  sea,  when  the  fire  had 
got  but  a  little  a  head,  and  caught  the  under  side  of  the  beams  and 
deck,  from  the  want  of  proper  machinery  to  apply  the  surrounding 
water  direct  to  the  flames.  It  appears  paradoxical,  that,  encom- 
passed with  ever-present  water,  a  ship  at  sea  should  ever  be  de- 
stroyed by  fire  j  therefore  it  may  be  useful,  although  no  language 
can  paint  it  complete,  or  paint  the  helpless,  hopeless  wretchedness  of 
the  crew,  to  attempt  describing  the  commencement  and  progress  of 
a  fired  ship  at  sea,  and  the  means  hitherto  employed  to  save  vessel 
and  crew.  Fires  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence  on  board  vessels 
than  the  public  imagine  :  they  are  sometimes  instantly  detected 
and  suppressed,  by  knocking  down  a  birth,  or  bed  place,  and  apply- 
ing wet  blankets  and  a  few  buckets  of  water ;  yet  fires  are  often 
not  discovered  until  the  smoke  and  flame,  issuing  up  the  crevices  of 
the  hatchways,  give  the  awful  signal :  a  signal  that,  far  from  land, 
and  on  sea  in  which  no  open  boat  can  live,  destroys  all  subordina- 
tion ',  the  confusion  is  dreadful ;  the  results  require  no  comment. 
When  the  fire  has  got  but  a  little  a-head,  a  very  few  minutes  or 
even  moments  fill  the  hold  or  close  body  of  the  Vessel  with  smoke 
and  suffocating  efl^uvium,  so  that  no  person  can  go  and  live  below, 
the  flames  naturally  ascending  rapidly,  seize  the  top  of  .the  bulk- 
heads and  under  side  of  beams  and  deck.  The  hatchway  is  opened 
to  get  some  water  down  j  but  any  person  who  goes  below  is  in- 
stantly suffocated,  as  lately  occurred  in  a  fired  vessel  at  Liverpool ; 
o]>ening  an  hatchway  is  letting  in  atmospheric  air  to  feed  and  in- 
crease the  conflagration.  All  buckets  are  manned  5  but  it  is  beyond 
the  power  of  man  to  throw  water  in  an  angular  direction,  even  could 
he  exist  amid  fire  and'  smoke,  nor  can  he  throw  it  far.  Soon,  too 
soon,  the  crew  are  by  the  heat  and  deadly  smell  driven  to  the  deck  : 
each  loath  to  choose  of  fixed  yet  double  choice  of  death,  fire  or 
water.  In  vain  they  throw  water  down  the  hatchways  5  the  fire  is 
at  a  right  angle  from  the  hatchway,  and  far  beyond  the  range  of 
water  they  can  give  5  nor  can  they  give  much,  if  a  heavy  sea  be  roll- 
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ing.  Next  and  rapidly  the  deck  becomes  too  hot  for  the  soles  of 
human  feet  to  tread  ;  this  was  the  case  on  board  the  Aheona,  that 
lost  one  hundred  and  twelve  lives.  Spon  the  flames  ascend  up  the 
hatchway,  fire  the  rigging,  the  sails,  the  masts,  and  light  the  men 
io  the  approach  of  death.  Ships  of  warj  East  India  ships,  and  very 
few  others,  in  these  trying  cases,  use  the  old  fire  extinguishing  en- 
gine; scarcely  any  other  .yosscls  have  even  such  engines  :  the  branch 
or  delivering  .pipe  to  all  these  common  engines  is  a  straight  pipe, 
and  can  send  the  water  down  to  part  only  of  the  under  deck  j  thus 
the  spreading  calamity  is  increased  until  no  numbers  or  courage 
can  check  the  fiery  fiend  :  as  well  could  one  drop  of  morning  dew 
extinguish  Mount  £tna*s  flames  j  yet,  at  this  awful  crisis,  when  even 
hopt  sinks  to  dei^^air,  the  ordinary  fire-engine,  with  the  Patent 
Branch  Pipe  uddition,  -would  siive  the  hapless  crew  and  vessel.  So 
ujieless  are  the  present  fire  exlin^niishing  engines  deemed  in  ships 
of  war,  that  they  are  merely  considered  fit  to  wet  the  sails  in  fine 
weather,  and  are  in  general  stowc*d  below.  With  the  exception  of 
his  AIajesty*s  vessels,  and  those  of  the  East  India  Company,  although 
there  axe  fourteen  thousand  ves:?els  registered  at  Lloyd's,  not  one 
vessel  out  of  each  two  hnndrcd  has  even  a  common  fire  extinguish- 
ing engine  of  any  description  on  board,  although  their  utility  in  some 
cases  is  unquestionuble. 

Two  steam- vessels  belonging  to  the  General  Steam  Navigation 
('ompany  were  recently  iired,  but  happily  being  in  harbour,  with 
prompt  assistance  n-nfirri-rl^  nnd  expensive  but  needful  mutilation 
incurred,  these  fires  were  suppressed.  Had  the  same  occurred  at 
sea,  when  crowded  with  passengers,  from  the  unavoidable  confusion, 
the  sequel  would  have  been  fatal.  All  steam  vessels  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  being  fired.  Even  the  coal  has  often  spontaneous  ignition 
arising  from  the  presence  of  pyrites.  The  Margate  steam  ves- 
sel. Regent,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  off  Whitstable,  and  the 
passengers  escaped  almost  by  a  miracle.  The  destruction  of 
steam  vessels  in  America,  with  great  loss  of  lives,  has  been  sur- 
prisingly extensive.  There  can  now  be  no  apology  for  risking 
the  lives  of  three  or  four  hundred  passengers,  except  murderous 
parsimony,  as  the  largest  of  the  Patent  Branch  Pipes  costs  only 
2BL,  which  will  be  saved  in  Insurance.  All  passengers  are  aware 
they  are  liable  to  be  drowned  }  and  when  they  embark  should  see 
that  on  board  is  the  apparatus  to  prevent  their  being  burnt  to 
death.  One  chance  is  quite  enough  to  satisfy  the  bravest  of  the 
brave. 

It  is  not  requisite  to  have  a  common  fire  extinguishing  engine  on 
board.  The  Patentee  recommends  that  the  head-pumps  (the  latter 
at  option,  firom  the  upper  deck  being  connected  with  the  sea)  be 
converted  into  force  pumps :  these  will  always  be  upon  deck,  and 
instantly  available.  This  plan  can  be  so  cheaply  accomplished, 
that,  to  every  ship  that  now  uses  a  land  fire  extinguishing  engine, 
there  will  be  an  actual  saving  of  expense. 
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By  extracts  from  Lloyd's  Registers,  it  is  proved^  that  eighty-one 
ships  have  been  ascertained  to  have  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
eighty  ships  missing  since  1819 ;  most  of  the  missing  are  supposed 
to  have  shared  the  fiery  fate.  It  is  well  known  to  seamen,  that  a 
ship  Qiay  be  totally  dismasted,  roll  about,  and  survive  the  worst  of 
weather.  Any  sailor  would  rather  trust  himself  in  a  dismasted  than 
a  fired  vessel.  Even  ships  of  the  line  have  been  destroyed  by  acci- 
dental fire ;  one  was  commanded  by  a  brother  of  the  present  Speaker 
of  the  House  ofConimons.  In  a  similar  way,  in  1 80S,  the  East 
India  Company  lost  five  vessels,  and  immense  property.  It  is 
needless  to  dwell  on  the  recent  loss  of  the  Kent,  the  Royal  George, 
and  the  Tanjour  ^  these  events  wre  too  painfidly  fresh  in  public 
memory. 

All  other  branch  pipes  are  straight,  and  will  only  play  the  water 
in  a  straight  direction.  The  distinguishing  merits  of  the  Patent 
Pipes  are — ^that  the  operator  being  upon  deck,  the  beams  and  un- 
der side  of  which  deck  may  be  burning,  he  can  direct  a  jet  of  water 
to  any  unseen  part  of  a  ship  or  house,  such  part  being  excluded 
from  his  view  by  decks,  bulk-heads^  or  partitions, — ^he  can  operate 
in  any  required  direction,  upward,  downward,  horizontally  and  ob- 
liquely. By  playiiig  upward,  the  decks  are  cooled,  and,  minus 
the  little  water  converted  into  steam,  the  remainder  ^s  down,  like 
rain,  in  torrents,  and  will  extinguish  any  fire  below. 

It  is  a  flBLct  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  greater  the  fire  the  more 
rapid  is  its  extinguishment,  as,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
fire,  JBO  is  th^  volume  of  generated  steam  5  where  abundant  steam  is 
present,  the  most  ragii^  fire  soon  becomes  absent. 

The  patent  plan  does  sot  require  the  removal  of  a  single  hatch, 
which  would  let  in  air  abd  encourage  the  fire,  the  carpenter  merely 
dubbs  a  hole  in  any  part  of  the  deck,  the  patent  branch  pipe  is 
therein  inserted,  the  hose  attached,  the  force  pumps  worked,  and 
hope  realised.     The  whole  is  a  transaction  of  but  a  few  seconds. 

The  following  testimonial  may  give  satisfaction  to  the  friends  of 
suffering  hiunanity : 

Extract  from  the  Deptford  Officers*  Report  to  the  Natfy  Board, 
J  4th  of  July,  1826: 

'  As  the  peculiarity  of  the  principle  of  Mr.  Dodd's  Patent  Branch 
Pipe  for  extinguishing  of  Fire,  is  to  throw  water  in  any  direction, 
or  such  directions  below  as  cannot  be  effected  by  the  usual  BrancK 
Pipe,  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  ignite  any  place  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  its  being  extinguished.  It  was  tried  on  board  the 
Hasty,  in  Dock,  and  from  the  upper  deck  a  jet  of  water  was  thrown 
to  all  parts  of  the  Vessel  below ;  even  to  the  under  side  of  the  Deck. 

*  We  trust  your  Honourable  Board  will  not  consider  we  are  en- 
tering out  of  the  line  of  duty,  when  we  say  we  consider  it  a  very 
meritorious,  contrivance.' 
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The  following  Circular,  with  the  annexed  form  of  a  General  Peti- 
tion, of  which  we  understand  it  is  the  intention  of  the  author  to  get 
copies  signed  in  every  town  and  county  in  England,  is  too  important 
to  be  omitted  in  '  The  OrienUl  Herald/  notwithstanding  the  previous 
appearance  of  tte  former  in  '  The  Sphynx/  It  will,  no  doubt,  soon 
find  a  place  in  every  public  Journal  in  the  kingdom  : 

The  expiration  of  the  East  India  Charter  is  hat  approaching,  and 
it  is  expedient  for  the  public  good,  that  part  of  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege tof  the  CompaiAy,  which  coidd  so  beneficially  be  conceded,  be 
abolished,  and  the  right  of  Colonisation  and  a  Free  Trade  to  India  and 
China  estabUshed. 

From  the  over  population  of  Great  Britain,  thousands  of  well- 
educated  and  inielligent  persons  are  compelled  to  seek  employ  in 
foreign  climates  5  thus  depriving  the  country  of  the  services  of  a 
numerous  and  highly  useful  part  of  the  cmiimunity.  An  immense 
surplus  capital,  finding  no  employment  at  home,  is  adventured  upon 
rash  and  ruinous  schemes,  or  squandered  in  loans  to  foreign  Govern- 
ments^  who  have  no  means  to  repay  themt  This,  if  allowed  a  vent 
in  India  and  the  islands  in  the  Asiatic  Sea,  would  find  ample  employ- 
ment, and  would  insure  innnuraerable  benefits  to  the  mother  coun- 
try. ■  The  productions  of  India,  aided  by  British  capital  and  exer- 
tion, would  reduce  the  prices  here,  and  would  open  new  and  exten- 
sive markets  for  our  produce  and  manufactures  :  it  would  enable 
the  British  merchant  to  import  teas  for  home  consimiption  at  one 
half  the  present  prices,  as  is  the  case  in  New  York  and  Hamburgh, 
and  necessarily  double  the  consumption  j  (some  people  think  ten 
times  ,)  while  the  Charter  stipulates  that  the  Company  shall  supply 
them  as  cheap  as  is  done  in  other  countries. 


Prices  in  Hamburgh.  New  York.  London. 

s.    d.  9.    d.  s.    d. 


9 
Q 


Bohea 0    ^ 0    8i 2    0 

CoD|?ou 1    0    0    74 2    6 

Campoi 1    OJ 1    0    3    6 

Souchong 1     7     1    3i 3    4^ 

Twankay 1     7     1    5 3    4 

Hyson  Shin. .. .    1     7     1    5     3    3 

Hyson 2    4     2    6     4    5 

Tea  has  never  been  cultivated  in  India,  although  it  grows  wild 
there ;  and  the  soil  and  climate  closely  resemble  those  of  China. 

Sn^rar  Candy  in  India 31     China 50   . 

Cochineal 2    South  America 12 

Gineer,  per  cwt 20    Weet  India 160 

Coffee 36    Ditto  ditto 81 

Arabian 160 

•  Indigo 10    Spanish 8 

*  The  only  article  under  the  management  of  Europeans,  till  then,  it 
was  far  infenor  to  that  of  Spain. 
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The  consumption  of  tea  is  increasing  every  year.  In  1893  the 
importation  was  24,000,000  lbs.,  in  1826  it  was  30,000,000  lbs.,  and 
in  the  year  ending  5th  January,  1828, 39,746',  147  lb«. ;  and,  should 
a  Free  Trade  be  granted,  in  a  few  years  ihe  importation  wUl  proba- 
bly be  doubled. 

We  could  then  afford  to  supply  fbreign  nations  With  the  above- 
tneiltiotied  articles  on  better  terms  than  they  can  import  them  them- 
selves, as  we  would  pay  for  them  in  manufactures,  produce,  and 
metals,  direct  by  our  own  ships,  whkh  are  now  carried  by  them  cir- 
cuitously  at  a  greater  expense  and  additional  charge  for  profit,  &c.  j 
thus  filling  our  bonding  and  other  warehouses  with  goods  of  every 
description  t<>  make  up  assorted  cargoes,  furnishing  oar  manufkctories 
with  the  raw  materials,  viz.  :  wool,  cotton,  silk,  hemp,  &c.,  &c.,  &c., 
for  which  we  are  now  tributary  to  other  countries,  supplying  Europe 
with  sugar,  rum,  coffee,  tobacco,  &c.,&c.,  produced  without  shivery, 
and  from  the  increased  consumption  without  any  injury  to  the  West 
India  Colonies,  as  they  could  not  supply  the  extra  demand,  giving 
employment  to  at  least  :{00  ships  of  500  tons  ea^h,  requhrlng 
several  thuosand  seaman  and  fishermen,  (who  have  so  much  in- 
creased in  number  since  we  have  rivalled  the  Dutch  in  the  herring 
fishery,)  ship  carpenters,  joiners,  rope  and  sail  makers,  smiths,  cop- 
per and  iron  founders,  &c.,  &c.j  &c. 

A  fine  American  ship  of  about  300  tons,  and  twenty-three  men 
and  boys^  came  in  ballast  from  Holland,  where  she  discharged  a 
cargo  of  tea,  &c.,  from  Canton.  She  takes  out  in  a  trading  voyage 
to  call  at  Canton  a  cargo  of  iron,  copper,  tin,  woollen,  cotton,  silk, 
and  linen  manufactured  goods,  and  to  pay  for  her  former  cargo,  and 
to  purchase  at  a  return  cargo  of  tea,  &c.,  with  which  she  is  to  come 
again  to  Holland.  This  an  EnglisTi  ship  is  not  permitted^  to  do, 
(See  British  Traveller,  Jug.  23.) 

On  the  8lh  October  next,  a  million  of  pounds  of  tea  will  be  sold 
at  Rotterdam,  and  an  application  has  been  made  to  the  Treasury  for 
a  license  to  import  such  tea  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  (See 
18  Geo.  II.  and  24  Geo.  II.,)  on  payment  of  an  equalised  duty  cor- 
respondeiit  with  the  duty  payable  by  the  East  India  Company,  and 
'  still  enable  the  dealer  to  purchase  at  one  half  the  present  charges 
of  the  Company, 

It  would  increase  the  revenae  more  than  four  millions  without 
requiring  one  additional  oflicer  to  collect  it,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
crease smuggling  and  stop  tea  by  caravans. 

When  the  war  with  Russia  cut  off  our  supplies  of  hemp,  &c., 
from  that  country,  India  supplied  us  with  these  articles,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Trant,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Tobacco,  rice,  cotton,  &c., 
wijl  become  articles  of  primary  importance  from  the  probable  effect 
of  the  new  Ainerican  Tariff,  and  if  produced  by  English  indus- 
try in  Indift/  sgpplapt  the  trade  of  America,  as  has  already  been  done 
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in  Indigo.*  The  free  Colonisation  of  India  would  necessarily  double 
the  revenue  of  the  East  India  Company  from  the  Indian  possessions, 
which  would  more  than  compensate  for  their  present  trade,  and  would 
give  great  additional  value  to  the  stock. 

Our  merchants  have  ample  means  now,  which  they  had  not  when 
the  original  charter  was  granted,  to  carry  on  commerce  with  India 
and  China;  to  give  them  time  to  prepare  for  embarking  in  such 
trade,  not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost.  A  Committee  is  formed  with 
power  to  add  to  their  number ;  (for  one  of  whom  a  seat  will  be  pro- 
vided in  Parliament ;)  to  apply  to  the  Government  for  their  deter- 
mination as  to  the  renewal  of  the  Charter,  and  to  enable  them 
to  make  an  arrangement  immediately  for  Free  Colonization  and 
Free  Trade,  or  failing  in  that,  to  oppose  by  petitions  through  each 
of  the  658  representatives  in  Parliament,  from  every  town  and  vil- 
lage in  the  kingdom^  the  renewal  of  the  Charter  upon  the  present 
principles,  (excepting  the  sovereignty  of  the  Company.)  The  former 
arguments  against  the  Free  Trade,  &c.,  and  which  induced  the  Go- 
vernment togrant  the  late  Charter,  no  longer  exist — the  quiet  pos- 
session of  700  years  by  the  Turks,  proves  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
revolt ;  and  in  China  our  seamen  would  conduct  themselves  as  pru- 
dently as  the  Americans,  who  are  much  greater  favourites  at  Can- 
ton dian  the  English  emissaries  from  Leadenhall-street  who  are 
paid  as  supercargoes,  &c.,  or  200,000^  per  annum,  while  a  similar 
duty  is  infinitely  better  done  for  the  Americans  by  a  Consul  at  200/. 
per  annum  -,  and,  strange  to  say^  by  this  unjust  monopoly  in  tea, 
2,200,000/.  in  addition  to  this  sum  of  200,000/.  is  laid  on  the  con- 
turner. — Communications  upon  this  subject  have  been  entered  into 
with  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Glasgow,  Manchester,  and  all  the  principal 
towns  in  the  kingdom. 

It  is  presumed,  that  every  one  who  has  sons  or  daughters,  family 
or  friends,  to  provide  for,  or  a  capital  to  employ,  will  contribute  to 
attain  this  important  object  of  a  place  for  emigration,  free  of  ex- 
pense from  the  public  purse,  and  extending  a  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  religion  to  100,000,000  of  British  subjects. 

Any  information  will  be  thankfrilly  received  or  given  by 

Francis  Fortune, 
Auguit  25,  1828.  29,  Lombard^treet. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  the  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 

England  and  Ireland  in  Parliament  assembled. 
The  humble  Petition  of  the  Inhabitants  and  other  Persons 
resident  in  the  in  the  County  of 

Shewbth, — ^That  your  Petitioners  contemplate  the  approaching 

•  Vide  the  speeches  on  the  American  TariflF,  iu  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Friday,  July  18th;  also  Mr.  Whitmore's  speech  in  the  House,  15th 
May,  1827 ;  the  'Edinburgh  Reriew,'  No.  78  5  *  Argus/  7th  July;  and 
Pamphlets  entitled  '  Facts,'  by  R.  Rickards,  Esq. 
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expiration  of  the  East  India  Charter  with  considerable  anorte/jr,  in- 
asmuch  as  your  Petitioners  consider  that  a  Free  Trade  with  India 
is  imperiously  demanded  for  the  public  good. 

That  your  Petitioners,  relying  on  the  wisdom  of  your  Honour- 
able House,  confidently  hope  that  no  renewal  of  the  Charter  will 
be  granted  without  an  unequi^rocal  exception  in  favour  of  Free 
Trade  to  India  and  China.  Your  Petitioners  at  the  same  time  dis- 
claim any  intention  on  the^r  part  to  encroach  upon  the  sovereignty 
as  vested  in  the  Company  by  their  present  Charter. 

That  your  Petitioners  further  submit  to  your  Honourable  House, 
that,  by  the  establishment  of  such  Free  Trade,  sugar,  rum,  tobacco, 
&c.,  would  be  obtained  without  employment  of  slaves,  or  any  de- 
terioration of  the  West  India  trade,  by  an  increase  of  consumption. 
Emigration  would  increase  tenfold,  and  capitalists  would  find  an 
ample  field  for  adventure,  either  in  traffic  or  colonisation. 

That  the  consumption  of  tea  would  be  increased  beyond  measure, 
and  consequently,  the  duties,  whilst  the  cost  to  tlie  consumer  would 
be  materially  abated  -,  and  your  Petitioners  humbly  conceive,  that 
the  Imports  and  Exports  in  other  produoe  would  increase  in  the 
same  ratio. 


^    Gensral  Listtsr  op  News  from  Madras. 

Madras,  4th  March,  1826. 
Our  Right  Honourable  Governor,  Mr.  Lushington,  continues 
indefatigable  in  his  attention  to  business,  and  seems  to  have  inspired 
several  of  the  departments  under  Government  with  the  like  spirit. 
Great  and  unwearied  industry  is  exerted  in  the  investigation  of  the 
various  branches  of  expenditure,  and  every  step  adopted  that  is 
likely  to  lead  to  economy  or  public  benefit.  Several  changes  and 
removals  have  taken  place  amongst  men  in  office,  and  more  are 
talked  of,  as  well  as  the  projected  annihilation  of  some  establish- 
ments that  are  of  little  public  utility.  We  have  generally  been  ac- 
customed to  see  a  propensity  in  new  Governors  to  increase  their 
influence,  and  sereve  their  favourites  and  friends  by  the  creation  of 
new  offices  and  appointments  3  but  a  contrary  line  of  conduct  has 
been  pursued  by  Mr.  Lushington  since  his  arrival. 

The  money  subscribed  for  the  relief  of  those  who  suffered  ship- 
wreck by  the  storm,  in  the  beginning  of  December,  has  been  distri- 
buted among  them,  and  the  accounts  of  it  published.  It  must  have 
been  a  very  seasonable  and  welcome  relief  to  many,  and  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  Society  which  afforded  it.  One  of  the  ships  that 
was  driven  out  of  the  Roads  at  the  time  of  the  storm,  the  Gunjava, 
has  never  since  been  heard  of  j  and,  as  three  months  have  elapsed 
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since  the  storm^  little  hope  is  now  entertained  of  her  ever  beingi 
again  seen. 

The  Honourable  Company's  ships  of  the  season  returning  home, 
carry  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  bullion  on  account  of  th6 
Company:  a  million  and  a  half  sterling  is  said  to  have  been  already 
shipped  frotn  Bengal  and  Madras.  And  private  individuals  return- 
ing to  England,  in  general  now  carry  large  sums  in  gold  moharerSi 
as  it  is  understood  to  be  the  most  advantageous  mode  of  taking 
home  capital  3  bills  bearing  a  high  premium,  and  the  demand  in 
England  for  articles  of  Indian  produce  very  uncertain. 

That  sad  scourge,  the  cholera  morbus,  still  continues  its  ravages 
at  diflferent  places  in  the  interior,  but  has  not  appeared  at  Madras, 
except  in  some  solitary  instances.  At  dififerent  villages  in  Mysore, 
it  has  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  different  Native  corps 
marching  recently  through  that  country,  have  lost  numerous  men 
and  followers.  At  Wallajahbad  and  Arcot,  it  has  also  made  its  ap- 
pearance 3  at  the  latter  station,  his  Majesty's  13th  Dragoons  were 
quartered,  and  lost  in  a  very  short  time  upwards  of  twenty  men  by 
this  disease,  besides  a  great  number  of  Native  followers.  The  epi- 
demic appeared  in  rather  an  alarming  degree  amongst  the  Europeans 
for  some  days  3  nearly  an  hundred  men  were  atttacked,  but  fortu- 
nately medical  aid  was  instantaneously  applied,  and  very  eflFectually  3 
for  very  few  casualties,  comparatively  speaking,  occurred.  The 
regiment  has  since  been  removed  from  the  cantonment  of  Arcot  to 
Arnee,  a  station  in  the  neighbourhood,  since  reaching  which  the 
disease  seems  to  have  subsided. 

Letters  from  Cananore  mention  several  tiger  cats,  or  rather 
tigresses,  had  appeared  in  that  cantonment,  in  the  beginning  of 
this  month.  It  is  not  stated  what  damage  these /e/iwc  quadrupeds 
committed  j  but  report  says,  they  terrified  the  ladies  there  from  at- 
tending a  ball  that  was  prepared  for  them  on  the  4th  of  the  month. 

When  ourlate  ever-to-be-lamented  Bishop  visited  this,  inthe  begin- 
ning of  1826,  it  was  generally  known  that  he  was  not  fully  satisfied 
with  some  of  the  clergy,  and  his  comments  on  some  part  of  the  conduct 
of  our  venerable  archdeacon,  were  said  to  be  of  so  unpleasant  a  na- 
ture as  induced  that  Reverend  Gentleman  to  form  a  resolution  of 
returning  to  England  forthwith  ;  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Robinson, 
the  Bishop's  chaplain,  was  named  as  Dkely  to  become  Archdeacon 
of  Madras ;  the  sudden  death,  however,  of  our  excellent  Prelate, 
afforded  our  Archdeacon  a  respite  of  two  years  ;  and,  although  he 
had  broken  up  his  establishment,  and  sold  all  off  with  an  intention 
of  quitting  India,  he  remained  until  the  arrival  in  Calcutta  of  our 
present  Bishop,  when  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  go  home  ;  his  inten- 
tion of  doing  so  was  announced  in  the  *  Government  Gazette*  of 
the  21  st  of  February,  and  in  the  other  papers  of  the  Presidency, 
in  the  following  terms : 
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'  The  venerable  Archdeacon  Vaughan  is  about  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, after  a  ministry  of  upwards  of  thirty  years.  He  purposes 
preaching  his  farewell  sermon  at  St.  George's  Church,  on  Sunday 
next.' 

As  might  be  expected  from  this  notice,  St.  George's  Church  .was 
crowded  to  excess  long  before  the  usual  hour  of  assembly  on  Sun- 
day morning  3  hut,  alas!  the  frailty  of  human  expectations!  the 
Reverend  Gentleman  had  found  it  more  convenient  to  embark  on 
board  the  Honourable  Company's  ship,  fVellington,  Captain  A. 
Chapman^  the  previous  evening,  than  remain  to  gratify  the  flock 
over  which  he  has  so  long  presided  as  spiritual  comforter  ;  and,  by 
the  time  that  his  audience  expected  to  have  been  listening  to  his 
parting  benedictions,  he  was  snug  in  his  cabin  on  the  watery  ele- 
ment. 

The  Archdeacon  went  off  very  quietly  -,  and  it  was  «  mark  of 
good  sense  his  doing  so.  His  character,  9&  a  preaober^  was  sot  b^ 
yond  mediocrity  -,  and,  of  his  talents  as  a  reasoner,  no  very  high 
opinion  was  ever  entertained.  In  the  pulpit  he  sometimes  thun- 
dered, but  he  seldom  lightened.  But  few  divines,  after  tlurty  years' 
residence  in  India,  can  be  expected  to  live  well,  preach  well,  and 
teach  well  j  and  it  is  queetionable  if  any  of  those  men  on  the  eccle- 
siastical establishment  of  Fort  St.  George  will  ever  arrive  at  that 
standing  in  the  Service  which  the  late  Archdeacon  attained. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Roy,  D.  D.,  senior  chaplain  here,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  ofhciatc  as  Archdeacon,  pro  tempore ;  but  it  is  still  ex- 
pected the  Reverend  Mr.  Robinson  will  be  placed  in  the  situation. 

While  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  there  have,  of  late 
years,  been  several  excellent  men  sent  out  here  as  chaplains,  whose 
genuine  piety,  joined  to  their  efforts  in  the  cause  of  religion,  be- 
speak the  sincerity  by  which  they  were  actuated ;  these  men,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Branch  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
established  here,  are  likely,  from  their  united  efforts,  to  effect  a 
greater  degree  of  good  amongst  the  Native  population,  by  the 
systems  of  education  they  are  adopting,  and  by  the  diffusion  of 
science  and  general  knowledge,  than  whole  hosts  of  missionaries 
sent  out  from  different  Societies  will  ever  effect,  as  the  latter,  in 
general,  instead  of  teaching  a  simple  system  of  education,  perplex 
their  hearers  with  unintelligible  doctrines,  not  expressly  delivered 
in  Scripture,  but  fabricated  by  the  conceits,  and  passions,  and  pre- 
judices, of  man. 

The  Advocate-General  of  our  Supreme  Court,  H.  Compton,  Esq., 
left  this  lately  for  Calcutta,  where,  it  is  said,  he  expects  to  fill  the 
same  situation  as  he  held  here  :  Mr.  Norton,  the  Advocate-General 
at  Bombay,  comes  here  in  room  of  Mr.  Compton,  and  is  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Bridgman,  a  barrister,  from  this  court.    Mr.  Compton's 
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abilities  and  knowledge  have  deservedly  acquired  him  a  large  shafci 
of  professional  reputation^  and  having  long  been  a  practitioner  at  the 
Madras  Bar  he  had  many  admirers  -,  but^  like  all  other  public  men, 
he  has  his  enemies  also,  and  there  are  not  a  few  at  the  Presidency 
who  make  loud  complaints  of  him ;  his  character  will  not  bear 
strictly  calling  him  an  honest  lawyer,  one  who  weighs  the  cause 
more  than  the  fee,  or  who  would  rather  be  drunk  than  plead  for 
injustice  :  his  skill  has  been  as  often  employed  in  out-haffiing,  as 
in  supporting  right  ^  but  this  is  so  much  in  the  common  coarse 
that  nobody  blames  him  for  it. 

Mr.  Compton*s  friends  gave  him  a  farewell  dinner  on  Monday 
'  the  ^6th  Febniary>  and  his  Native  admirers  favoured  him  with  a 
flattering  address^  accompanied  with  a  handsome  silver  vase. 

The  party  assembled  at  the  dinner  was  as  respectable  and 
numerous  as  could  possibly  be  expected,  and  must  have  been 
very  gratifying  to  him  on  whose  account  it  took  place.  The  Right 
Honourable  the  Governor,  his  Excellency  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  every  other  person 
pf  consequence,  honoured  the  entertainment  with  their  presence. 
The  chair  was  filled  by  an  old  and  highly  respected  gentleman  of 
the  Civil  Service,  and  a  great  many  good  things  were  said,  and 
several  brilliant  speeches  delivered,  as  well  as  appropriate  praise 
bestowed  on  those  who  conducted  the  arduous  duties  oif  the 
evening. 

As  to  the  dinner,  every  delicacy  in  or  out  of  season  was  provided 
in  great  abundance,  and  of  the  wines  it  need  only  be  said,  Uiat  they 
were  such  as  might  have  been  expected,  when  we  recollected  who 
was  officiating  as  clerk  of  the  hamper  -,  for  his  taste  as  to  what  is 
edible  or  qtienchable  is  allowed  to  be  excellent,  and  his  experience 
great. 

In  our  feasts  here,  plenty  more  frequently  prevails  than  elegance  : 
the  tables,  we  may  say,  groan  beneath  the  weight  of  hospitality  -,  for 
delicacy  of  arrangement  is  here  deemed  le^s  a  perfection  than  sub- 
stantial plenty.  The  solids  are  often  heaped  in  such  crowded  abun- 
dance as  might  make  a  London  fine  lady  faint,  and  the  desert  is 
not  less  plenteous  than  the  dinner,  consisting  of  fruits  of  every 
description,  and  all  sorts  of  European,  Indian,  and  Chinese  preserves. 

Towards  the  breaking  up  of  the  party  given  to  Mr.  Compton, 
a  duett  was  very  effectively  sung  by  the  Barrister  and  Attorney  for 
paupers  :  it  had  for  its  burden  '  the  sweet  procrastination  ofths  law,' 
and  was  loudly  appkiuded  by  the  company  then  remaining,  consist- 
ing mostly  of  professional  men. 
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Ws  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  insertion  to  the  subjotBed 
Address  to  the  Advocate*General,  on  the  occasion  of  his  departure 
from  this  Presidency,  together  with  the  learned  Gentleman's  reply 
at  the  time  of  its  presentation. — Madras  Gazette. 

TO  HERBERT  COMPTOW,  ESQ.,  BARR18TBR-AT-LAW,  IN  THE  SUPREME 

COURTy  AND  HONOURABLE  COMrANT's,  ADVOCATE- 

OENSRAL,  AT  MADRAS. 

Sir, — ^We,  the  undersized  inhabitants  of  Madras,  in  the  belief  that 
the  disinterested,  and,  consequently,  sincere  approbation  of  those  from 
whom  you  are  about  to  depart,  cannot  but  be  acceptable  to  ]^ou,  beg 
leave  to  offer  you  the  assurance  of  the  high  regard,  admiration,  and 
respect,  in  which  we  hold  your  conduct  and  character,  and  to  express 
our  deep  and  unfeigned  regret  at  your  approaching  departure. 


imposed  upon  you,  but  by  qualities  of  a  higher  and  rarer  description, — 


hy  sympathy  with  the  (distressed, — ^by  a  stronj;  sense  of  justice  and 
chanty, — by  a  heart  and  mind  capable  of  feeling  and  appreciating  the 
sufferings  of  others, — and  by  a  liberal  spirit  infinitely  above  the  influence 
of  mercenary  advantages,  when  such  considerations  called  for  the  in- 
ffuence  of  your  heart  In  opposition  to  your  interest. 

Frequently  have  you  compromised  and  conciliated  those  disputes 
which  it  would  have  been  your  interest  to  have  promoted ;  and  often 
have  you  lent  your  powerful  influence  and  aid  to  rescue  from  misery 
or  destruction  those  who  lacked  all  means,  save  gp-atitude,  of  rewarding 
the  exertion. 

You  carry  away  with  you,  Sir,  from  our  shores,  a  higher  recompense 
and  reward  than  any  we  could  offer,— a  consciousness  of  rectitude  and 
of  having  benefited  your  fellow-raen.  Nevertheless,  it  is  but  natur&l 
that  a  conmiunity  so  highly  impressed  with  obligations  to  you,  and  with 
so  much  cause  to  be  grateful,  should  be  anxious  to  establish  some  per- 
manent record  of  its  gratitude,  and  in  that  sense  we  have  to  intreat  your 
acceptance  of  a  silver  vase,  bearing  an  inscription  commemorative  or  the 
interest  and  objects  of  the  present  addiess,  which  are — ^to  record  an 
honourable  testunonial  of  your  exalted  character  and  the  high  esteem 
in  which  your  virtues  as  a  man  and  professional  talents  are  held  by  the 
community  of  Madras. 

When  you  left  this  Presidency,  in  1814,  we  expressed  a  hope,  which 
has  been  fully  realised,  that  you  would  return  again  among  us.  We  now 
again  indulge  in  an  anticipation,  and  may  it  be  equally  verified !  that,  at 
no  very  distant  period,  you  may  once  more  come  back,  with  still  higher 
honours  tiian  those  you  have  already  obtamed,  and  in  an  elevated 
situation,  wherein  you  may  not  only  continue  to  advocate  justice,  but 
be  enabled  to  dispenic  it^  with  all  the  advantages  of  your  ezperiencej 
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inte^ty,  and  noble  nature.  We  have  the  honour  to  be^  with  the  greatest 
respect^  Sir,  your  most  obedient  and  faithful  servants, 

\^Here  follow  the  signatures  of  one  hundred  and  forty^one  iahabiiants  qf 
the  Settlement.'] 
Madras,  2lBt  February,  1828. 


After  the  Address  had  been  read,  Mr.  Compton  replied  as 
follows :  .    •    . 

Gentlemen, — When,  on  mV  departure  from  Madras,  fourteen  years 
a^o,  I  was  gratified  by  receiving  a  public  assurance,  from  several  re- 
spectable Natives,  that  I  had  conducted  myself,  professionally,  so  as  to 
deserve  a  distinguished  mark  of  their  regard ;  and,  when  they  then 
pointed  to  my  appointment  to  fill  the  situation  that  I  am  now  about  to 
resign,  T  little  expected  that  I  should  again  return  to  this  Presidency,  or 
be  favoured  with  that  gratifying  expression  of  your  kindness  now  con- 
veyed to  me. 

While  1  offer  to  you  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  the  kind  manner  vol 
which  you  have  described  my  professional  character  and  services,  I  am 
quite  aware  that  your  liberal  feelings  have  induced  you  greatly  to  over- 
rate what  I  have  done,  or  have  attempted  to  do  :  and,  if  opportunities 
have  been  afforded  to  ine,  more  frequently  than  to  others,  of  conducting 
proceedings  in  the  Supreme  Court  to  a  successful  result,  or  of  other- 
wise terminating  controversies  satisfactorily, — these  advantages  may  be 
chiefly  ascribea  to  a  confidence  which  I  have  acquired  from  having 
lived  long  among  you,  and  to  the  knowledge  which  experience  has  given 
me  of  your  habits,  your  usages,  and  your  character. 

From  the  period  when  I  commenced  mv  professional  career,  and 
during  all  the  time  that  I  have  practised  at  ^fadras,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  mediate  between,  .^nd  to  reconcile  confiicting  parties,  and  to  perform 
my  duty  in  a  conscientious  manner,  according  to  the  utmost  of  my 
ability.  But  in  no  other  manner  have  1  deserved  the  favourable  expres*> 
sions  of  commendation  which  you  have  conveyed  to  me. 

Although  I  am  about  to  quit  Madras,  perhaps  for  ever,  I  shall  always 
reflect  with  satisfaction  on  the  occasions  that  have  enabled  me  to  render 
myself  useful  to  my  Native  friends,  professionally,  or  otherwise ;  and  I 
shaU  rejoice  if  any  opportunity  may  hereafter  be  afforded  whereby  I  may 
promote  your  interests,  individually  or  collectively. 

I  conclude,  by  repeating  my  most  grateful  acknowledgments  to  you, 
and  by  assuring  you  that  the  testimonial  of  your  kindness,  whicli  is  to 
record  the  honour  you  have  conferred  on  me,  shall  be  carefully  pre- 
served and  transmitted  to  my  children,  as  a  memento  of  the  considera- 
tion in  which  you  profess  to  hold  their  father.  ^ 
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Addresses  to  Captain  Corbyn. 

Knowing^  as  we  do^  how  well-merited  are  the  following  tributes 
to  an  able  seaman  and  an  excellent  man,  we  have  great  pleasure 
in  giving  them  a  place  in  our  pages.  The  feet  of  Captain  Corbyn 
having,  on  the  voyage  preceding  this^  brought  home  from  India 
the  large  number  of  fifty-six  children^  all  in  perfect  health  and 
condition  5  and,  on  the  present  occasion,  conveyed  seventy  pas- 
sengers, including  twenty-six  children,  besides  the  servants^  and 
received  from  all,  the  unequivocal  testiipony  of  their  perfect  satis- 
faction, speaks  so  strongly  in  his  fevour  as  to  need  no  comment. 

Dear  Captain  Corbtn, — ^We,  the  lady  passengers  of  your  excellent 
ship  the  Robarts,  beg  thus  to  express  our  wannest  thanks  for  your  kind 
attention  towards  us  during  oiu*  long  passage  from  India ;  and  although 
your  reputation  there  already  stands  so  high,  that  any  additional  testi- 
monial on  our  parts  would  seem  altogether  unnecessary  (the  more  so 
as  we  cannot  exceed  the  strong  and  handsome  expression  of  their 
sentiments  contained  in  the  address  from  the  ladies  on  the  termination 
of  your  former  voyage ;)  yet  are  we  desirous  of  expressing  our  sense 
of  yoiu"  kind  care  of,  and  paternal  soUcitude  for,  tne  numerous  little 
folks  on  board  your  ship  on  the  present  occasion  also,  confident  that 
your  anxiety  to  ensure  their  health,  comfort^  and  safety,  cannot  be 
exceeded. 

We  most  sincerely  msh  you  a  happy  meeting  with  your  family,  hoping 
you  will  find  them  in  perfect  health ;  and,  with  the  most  cordial  good  wishes 
of  us  all  for  your  future  happiness  and  prosperity,  believe  us  to  remaui,  &c., 
your  sincere  and  affectionate  friends, 

Hester  Maria  Mnston,  F.  H.  Taylor, 

Anna  Maria  Daviet,  Mary  Ann  fibber, 

July  2,  1826.  M.  S.  Mouat 

On  hoard  the  ship  RobarU,  July  I,  1828. 

Dbar  Sir, — ^We,  the  undersigned  passengers  from  India,  in  the  ship 
RobartSf  under  your  command,  are  adxi^us,  before  we  separate,  to 
assure  vou  of  the  satisfaction  we  have  derived,  during  a  voyage 
unusually  protracted  by  light  and  contrary  winds,  from  the  excellence 
of  the  ship,  and  our  just  conbdence  in  your  care  and  judgment  as  a 
seaman. 

We  are  also  sensible  of  the  liberality,  kindness,  and  attention  pud  by 
you  to  our  comforts,  and  the  uniform  care  which  you  have  manifested 
towards  the  children  on  hoard,  (twenty- six  in  number,)  all  of  whom  have 
arrived  in  perfect  health ;  and  we  therefore  beg  leave  to  express  the 
united  ffood  wishes  for  your  health  and  future  prosperity,  with  which  we 
subscribe  ourselves,  dear  Sir,  your  truly  sincere  friends, 

Loois  Denty,  Fred.  Meade,  Major  hU        P.  fl.  Taylor, 

M.  A.  Becber,  Majesty's  service.  H.  F.  Denty,  Major^ 

M.  S.  Mouat,  A.  M.  Davis,  Bengal  army. 

W.  Vernon  Jellard, Lieut.    H.  M.  Mu»ton,  T.  Reynell,  Maj.-Oen. 

16th  lancers.  C.  Johnson,  11th  light  his  Majesty's  tervloe. 

John  Hayes,  Bengal  Civil       dragoons.  John  Becher. 

service.  D.  D.  C.  Femandes.  Edward  Day,  Lieut.* 

R.  Budd,  Lieutenant,        J.  Harcourt,  Uth  dra-  Col.  Bengal  army. 

14th  foot  goons.  Kennet,  ditto  ditto. 

Oriental  Herald,  Fol.  I9.  2  P 
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THfe  Honourable  East   India  Company's  Entertainment  to 
THE  Earl  of  Amherst. 

{From  our  own  Reporter.) 

On  the  6th  of  Aufifust,  the  East  India  Company  ^ave  a  splendid  dinner 
to  the  Earl  of  Amherst,  on  his  Lordship's  return  from  India,  where  he 
has  for  some  time  held  the  high  office  of  Governor-General.  The  enter- 
tainment was  held  at  the  Albion  Tavern,  Aldersgate-street ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  every  delicacy  of  the  season  was  abun- 
dantly provided  by  Mr.  Kaye,  the  proprietor  of  the  tavern.  The  several 
courses  were  served  up  wholly  on  silver,  and  the  general  arrangement 
called  forth  frequent  expressions  of  approbation  from  the  company  who 
were  assembled  to  partake  of  the  banquet. 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  daily  newspapers,  that  a  portion  of  the 
Ministers  were  present  at  the  dinner.  This  is  not  the  fact,  neither  did, 
as  is  affirmed.  Lord  Melville,  or  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  address  the  com- 
pany, on  their  healths  being  drank.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of 
these  distinguished  personages  were  present. 

It  is  certainly  somewhat  remarkable,  that  not  one  of  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  attended  to  give  zest  to  the  '  welcome-home  dinner*  to  Lord 
Amherst,  after  the  arduous  duties  his  Lordship  has  been  subjected  to, 
during  his  residence  in  India.  This  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  it  will 
be  recollected^  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  farewell  dinner  to  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  on  his  departure  for  India,  and,  indeed,  at  all  the  appoint- 
ments to  Indian  Governments  recently  conferred,  some  of  the  Ministry 
have  been  present  at  the  Company's  dinners  given  on  the  occasion. 

At  about  half-past  6  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  company  began  to 
arrive,  dinner  having  been  ordered  at  7  o'clock.  Soon  after  the  hour 
last-mentioned  dinner  was  announced,  and  Lord  Amherst  was  ushered 
into  the  grand  room  of  the  tavern,  where  covers  had  been  laid  for  about 
forty  individuals. 

Among  the  company  we  noticed  the  Earl  of  Plymouth,  Sir  George 
Bankes,  Lord  Ashley,  Colonel  Bailey,  W.  Wigram,  Esq.,  &c.  &c.  Of 
the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Coinpany,  there  were  present,  the  Hon. 
Hugh  Lindsay,  Charles  Mills,  Esq.,  C.  £.  Prescott,  Esq.,  James  Carnac, 
Esq.,  J.  P.  Muspratt,  Esq.,  &c.  &c. 

William  Astell,  M.  P.,  took  the  chair  at  about  half-past  7  o'clock, 
having  on  his  light  hand  the  Earl  of  Amherst,  and  on  his  left  the  Earl 
of  Plymouth,  llie  Noble  Earl  first-mentioned  looked  extremely  well, 
and  was  evidently  much  pleased  at  meeting  so  many  of  his  old  triends 
at  the  social  board.  Full  justice  having  been  done  to  the  several  costly 
viands  set  before  the  company,  the  cloth  was  removed  and  a  desert  was 
placed  on  the  table,  excelling  almost  any  thing  we  have  before  seen,  in 
▼ariety  and  rarity,  and  the  wines  which  were  provided  were  those  of  the 
hest.vmtages. 

The  first  toast  given  from  the  Chur  was  'The  King,'  after  which  f<^- 
lowed  in  succession,  '  The  other  branches  of  the  Royal  Family,'  *  Hie 
army  and  the  navy,'  'His  Majesty's  Ministers,'  &c.,  &c. 

The  Honourable  Chairman  then  demanded  silence,  and  called  upon 
every  Honourable  gentleman  present  to  fill  a  bumper^  being  confident 
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that  the  toast  he  was  about  to  propose,  would  be  received  not  only  with 
the  greatest  warmth,  but  with  satisfaction.  He  was  well  aware  that  to 
the  minority  of  the  gentlemen  whom  he  had  now  the  honour  of  address- 
ing, would  recollect  that  between  four  and  five  years  ago,  a  most  dis- 
tinguished and  talented  man,  presided  in  the  chair  he  had  the  honour 
that  day  to  fill, — ^he  meant  Mr.  Pattison.  At  that  period  the  noble  Earl, 
whom  ne  now  saw  at  his  right  hand,  was  on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
from  this  country  to  take  upon  himself  the  important  situation  of 
Governor-General  of  India.  On  that  occasion  Mr.  Pattison  expressed 
his  ardent,  wishes  that  the  noble  Lord  would  enjoy  health  and  happiness^ 
and  that  he  would  succeed  in  his  important  mission.  To  lum  (the 
Chairman)  it  was  a  matter  of  regret  that  Mr.  Pattison  was  not  now 
present  to  join  with  him  in  congratulating  the  noble  Lord  on  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  most  perfect  health.  (L(md  cries  of  hear,  hear,)  The 
Honourable  Chairman  then  proceeded.  It  was  not  at  all  expected  at  that 
period  that  the  tranquillity,  which  prevailed  throughout  the  dominions 
of  the  East  India  Company  in  India,  would  have  been  so  soon  succeeded 
by  the  cry  of  war.  An  unprovoked  aggression,  however,  made  it  im- 
perative that  war  should  be  commenced.  That  the  East  India  Company 
were  satisfied  with  the  noble  Earl  for  the  means  he  had  adopted  to  bring 
hostilities  to  a  termination,  was  best  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  Directors 
had  unanimously  voted  to  Lord  Amherst  the  most  satisfactory  jeward 
they  could  give, — I  mean  their  thanks  for  the  zeal,  activity,  anil  prompt- 
ness displayed,  and  the  advantageous  manner  in  which  the  war  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  (Cheers.)  The  noble  Lord  had,  indeed,  a 
right  to  expect  that  such  approbation  should  have  been  given  him  for 
having  so  successfully  overthrown  the  aggressor  in  that  unwarranted  and 
unprincipled  attack  on  the  East  India  Company.  To  his  Lordship  it 
could  not  but  have  been  another  source  of  pride,  to  have  learnt  that  his 
Sovereign  was  fully  convinced  of  the  important  services  rendered  the 
Government  of  India  by  the  noble  Earl,  and  an  elevation  to  a  higher 
rank  in  the  Peerage  had  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  vote  of  thanks 
from  the  Direction.  (Cheers.)  To  me,  continued  the  Chairman,  it  is  a . 
source  of  much  gratification  to  find  the  noble  Earl  return  to  this 
country  after  faithfully  discharging  the  arduous  duties  he  had  had  to 
fulfil  to  the  East  India  Company  and  to  the  Crown,  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  health  and  happiness; — and,  in  conclusion,  I  shall  propose,  ana  I 
am  sure  I  shall  be  most  cordially  seconded  ia  this  toast,  *  A  long  con- 
tinuance of  happiness  and  health  to  Earl  Amherst.' 

The  toast  was  drank  with  considerable  applause,  which  lasted  for  some 
minutes.    Silence  having  been  restored. 

The  Earl  of  Amherst  then  rose,  and,  evidently  under  considerable 
agitation,  addressed  the  Company  nearly  as  follows : — ^Before  I  attempt^ 
Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  to  execute  the  task  which  has  been  im- 

Eosed  upon  me,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  return  thanks  for  the 
igh  compliment  which  has  been  pronounced  on  my  exertions  abroad, 
from  the  Chair,  and  in  which  the  gentlemen  around  him  have  so 
cordially  joined;  I  must  express  the  deep  sense  of  regret  I  feel  at  not 
seeing  around  me  several  individuals  who,  previous  to  my  going  to  India, 
had  given  me  their  countenance  and  approbation.  Many  of  the  persons 
who  then  favoured  me  with  their  confidence,  have  now  been  either 
partially  or  for  ever  separated  from  the  Board  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, by  death  or  by  sickness.  An  expression  of  regret  on  this  head 
was  uppermost  in  my  mind  when  I  rose  to  return  thanks  for  the  honour 
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just  done  mebjr  tlie  Otudrman;  and  haTin^  stated,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
the  feelings  which  are  strongest  in  my  mind,  it  now  remains  for  me,  oa 
my  first  appearance,  after  my  return  from  India,  at  your  family  table, 
to  return  my  most  sincere  and  warmest  thanks  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  Chairman  has  proposed  my  health,  and  the  cordial  concurrence 
expressed  in  that  toast  by  all  present.  It  would  be  in  the  recollection  of 
many  I  have  now  the  honour  of  addressing,  that,  just  previous  to  my 
departure  for  India,  I  promised  to  be  a  faithful  and  honest  servant,  and 
I  now  declare,  I  have,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  done  my  best  to  be 
faithful  to  you.  (Much  cheering.)  It  is  a  source  of  great  pride  and 
satisfaction  to  me  to  find  you  thus  kindly  disposed  towards  me.  It  is 
true  that  on  my  arrival  in  India  to  undertake  the  high  duties  imposed  on 
me,  I  found  that  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  had  been  disturoed,  and 
I  took  what  I  then  considered  the  most  prompt  and  necessary  measures 
to  bring  the  aggressor  to  a  sense  of  his  unwarrantable  conduct.  I  then 
trusted,  and  now  I  feel  assured,  that  my  exertions  have  been  deemed 
satisfactory.  Accept  my  thanks  for  the  kindness  shown  me  this  evening^, 
and  the  only  fiu'ther  request  I  have  now  to  make  is,  that  I  may  be 
permitted,  most  cordially  to  drink  all  your  healths.    (Loud  cheering'.) 

The  Chairman  then  called  for  another  bumper,  and  proposed  the 
health  of  '  Lord  William  Bentinck,  and  success  to  his  Government  in 
Calcutta,'  which  was  drank  with  cordiality. 

The  next  toast  was  '  Mr.  Lushington  and  the  Government  of  Madras,' 
after  which,  '  Sir  John  Malcolm  and  the  Government  of  Bombay,'  was 
given  from  the  Chair. 

Several  other  toasts  were  proposed  from  the  Chair,  without,  however, 
any  further  remarks  being  made  by  the  Chairman;  and  about  ten 
o'clock  the  Earl  of  Amherst  took  his  departure,  and  immediately  after- 
wards Mr.  Astell  left  the  chair,  and  the  company  separated. 
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Amongst  the  advertisements  in  a  former  Number,  notice  was  given  of 
the  introduction  of  certain  Indian  condiments  into  this  country,  by 
Messrs.  Cooke  and  Co.,  of  Hatton  Garden ;  since  which,  specimens  have  been 
sent  us  for  examination,  on  trial  of  which,  we  can  conscientiously  affirm, 
that  the  Curries  prepared  from  Messrs.  Cooke  and  Co.'s  paste,  are  quite 
as  good  as  those  we  were  accustomed  to  eat  while  in  India;  and,  from  the 
excellence  of  the  dishes  that  the  Indian  condiments  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, coupled  with  the  cheapness  with  which  rice  is  now  to  he  had  in 
this  country,  we  think  it  probable  that,  at  no  distant  period,  curry  and 
rice  will  become  one  of  the  national  dishes  of  Englana.  We  are  given 
to  understand  that  there  is  in  preparation  for  the  press,  by  a  medical 
gentleman  from  India,  a  work  on  Indian  Cookery,  in  conjunction  with  a 
system  of  Indian  Dietetics,  of  which  we  shall  give  due  notice  when  it 
appears 
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CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS.  PROMOTIONS,  AND 
CHANGES  IN  INDU. 

[B.  signifies  Bombay— M.  Madras— ftnd  C.  Calcutta.] 

Abbott,  H.,  Cadet,  promoted  to  Ensign  of  iDfaotry.— C.  Feb.  6. 
Anderson,  P.  C,  Brev.  Capt.  and  LiruU,  64th  N.  I.,  to  be  second  in  command  of 
Mhairwarrah  Loc.  Bat.,  v.  Swanston,  dec. — C.  Feb.  15. 

Brown,  R.,  Mr.,  to  be  Third  Judge  of  Prorincial  Courts  of  Appeal  and  Circuit 

for  Division  of  Calcutta.— C.  Feb.  14. 
Braddon,  W.,  Mr.,  to  be  Fourth  Judge  of  Provincial  Courts  of  Appeal  and  Cir- 
cuit for  Division  of  Calcutta. — C.  Feb.  14. 
Barlow,  R.,  Mr.,  to  be  Judge  and  Magistrate  of  24  Pergannabs.-— C.  Feb.  14. 
Barlow,  R.  W.,  Mr.,  to  be  Register  of  Bbaugulpore,  and  Joint  Magistrate  stationed 

at  Monghyr.— C.  Feb.  14. 
Barwell,  A.  C,  Mr.,  to  be  Salt  Agent  at  Cuttack.— C.  Feb.  14. 
Balgrare,  C,  Mr.,  to  be  Salt  Agent  at  Ji>S8ore.--C.  Feb.  14. 
Barlow,  J.  H.,  Mr.,  to  be  Collector  of  Etawah.— C.  Feb.  14. 
Brown,  S.  S.,  Mr.,  to  be  Assistant  to  Commissioners  at  Dehlee.— <!l.  Feb.  14. 
Benson,  R.,  Capt.,  to  officiate  as  Deputy  Secretary  to  Gorernmeut,  in  absence 

of  Miyor  Stuart,  on  sick  furl.— C.  Feb.  15. 
Brownlow,  W.,  Lieut,  46tli  N.  I.,  to  be  a  Sub^Assistant  Commissioner-General, 

▼.  Henderson,  on  fori.— C.  Feb.  22. 
Boyd,  M.,  Lieut-Col.  Com.,  removed  from  65tb  to  46th  N.  I.— C.  Feb.  9. 
Bigge,  J.  R.,  Lieut-Interp.  and  Quarter  Master,  3d  N.  I.,  pero^itted  to  resign. 

— C.  Feb.  9. 
Bannerman,  R.  H.,  Esq.,  to  be  Jun.  Den.  Sec.  to  Board  of  Revenue. — M.  March  4. 
Brice,  J.  P.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens.,  and  appointed  to  16th  N.  I.— M.  Feb.  22. 
Brooking,  S.,  Mr.,  admitted  Assistant- Surgeon,  and  appointed  Under-Govem- 

ment-Surgeon  at  Poonamallee. — M.  Feb.  26. 
Brice,  H.  S.,  Assist.-Surg.,  removed  from  42d  to  33d  N.  I.— M.  Feb.  13. 

Curtis,  J.,  Mr.,  to  be  Fifth  Judge  of  Provincial  Courts  of  Appeal  and  Cironit  for 

Division  of  Calcutta.— C.  Feb.  21. 
Coxton,  W.,  Lieut.-Col.  Com.  46th  N.  I.,  to  be  Brigadier  on  Establishment,  v. 

Richards,  on  furl.— C.  Fib.  8. 
Casuirs,  T.,  Ens.,  29th  N.  1.,  to  be  Ltent,  v.  Irvine,  dec. — C.  Feb.  29. 
Carpenter,  Brigadier,  directed  to  take  command  of  Benares  Division,  in  the 

absence  of  Miijor  Dirk.— C.  Feb.  9. 
Croxton,  W.,  Lieut-Col.  Comm.,  removed  from  46th  to  21st  N.  I.— C.  Feb.  9. 
Cor6eld,  J.,  Lieut,  1st  N.  I.,  returned  to  duty.— C.  Feb.  9. 
Cherry,  A.  J.,  Esq.,  to  be  Dep.  Tamil  Translator  to  Government— M.  March  4. 
Coningham,  H.,  Lieut  4th  Light  Cavalry,  to  act  as  Riding  Master. — M.Feb.  12. 
Chinnery,  W.  C,  Lieut.  44th  N.  1.,  to  be  Adj.,  v.  Miller,  on  furl.— M.  Feb.  26. 
Chippendale,  S.,  Assist-Suiig.,  removed  from  33d  to  39th  N  I. — M.  Feb.  13. 
Campbell,  U.,  Assist-Surg.  on  furl,  to  Europe,  for  health. — M.  Feb.  12. 

Dyitart,  G.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ensign  of  Infantry. — C.  Feb.  6. 

Duncan,  A.,  Lieut- Col.  Com.  53d  N.  I.,  to  be  Brigadier  on  Establishmeot,  r. 

Vanrenen,  resigned. — C.  Feb.  8. 
Dongan,  R.  P.,  Lieut,  10th  Light  Cavalry,  to  comnund  2d  Light  Cavalry,  v. 

Gardner,  resigned.— C.  Feb.  14. 
Dyke,  G.  H.,  Lieut  of  Artillery,  to  be  Deputy-Commissioner,  v.  Paton,  removed 

to  Political  Department— C.  Feb.  22. 
Dickson,  R.  L.,  Major,  app.  to  the  charge  of  15th  N.  1.  at  Delhi.— C.  Feb.  29. 
Dwyer,  H.,  Capt,  42d  N.  I.  to  do  duty  with  European  Convalescenti  proceeding 

from  Cawnpore.— C.  Feb.  29. 
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Da]yel],T.,  Lieut  42d  N.  I.,  to  act  as  Interpreter  and  auarter-Master  in  absence 

of  Lieut.-tlack8on.— C.  Feb.  29. 
Dick,  Maj.-Gen.,  removed  to  Benares  Division  of  Army. — C.  Feb.  9. 
Drysdale,  J.,  Major  50th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Europe  for  health.— C.  Feb.  1. 
Du  Vernet,  J.  S.,  Ens.  24th  N.  I.,  to  be  AssisUnt  Under-Deputy-Sunreyor-Gen. 

— M.  Feb.  5. 
Deas,  W.  P.,  Lieut.  6th  Light  Cavalry,  to  act  as  Riding  Master.— M.  Feb.  12. 

Euxart,  W.,  Lieut,  54th  N.  I.,  to  be  Captain  of  a  Company,  v.  Young,  promot 

— C.  Feb.  29. 
Erskiup,  J.  F.,  Ens.,  to  do  duty  with  59th  N.  L— C.  Feb.  9. 
Everest,  C.  E.,  Surgeon,  on  furl,  to  Europe.— C.  Fob.  19. 

Forsyth,  John,  Assist.-Surg.,  removed  from  medical  duties  of  Political  Agency  at 

Mundlaisir  to  those  of  Bowpawar. — C.  Feb.  1. 
Freese,  Arthur,  Esq.,  to  be  an  additional  Sub-  CoUector  and  Joint  Magistrate  of 

Cnddapah. — M.  March  4. 
Farran,  Charles,  Lieut-Col.,  14th  N.  I.,  to  command  Nagpore  Subsid.  Force,  r. 

Pollock,  resigned.— M.  Feb.  22. 

Groute,  R.,  Mr.,  to  be  Assistant  to  Magistrate  and  to  Collector  of  Northern  Di- 
vision of  Moradabad. — C.  Feb.  14. 

Gardner,  W.  L.,  Lieut* Colonel,  Comm.  2d  Local  Horse,  permitted  to  resign. 
— C.  Feb.  15. 

Gregory,  W.,  Capt,  prom,  from  2d  to  1st  tlass  of  Deputy  Assist'Commis.-GeD. 
— C.  Feb.  22. 

Goldingham,  J.,  Esq.,  to  be  a  Sub-Collector  and  Joint  Magistrate  of  Tanjore. 
— M.  March  4. 

Gibbon,  R.,  Surf.,  rem.  from  3d  Light  Cav.  to  29th  N.  I.— M.  Feb.  13. 

Gwynne,  J.,  Major,  43d  N.I.,  returned  to  duty. — M.  Feb.  19. 

Harvey,  J.  J.,  to  be  Register  of  Midnapore,  and  Joint  Magistrate  stationed  at 

Nugwam. — C.  Feb.  7. 
Hare,  W.,  Mr.,  to  be  Assist  to  Magis.  and  to  Collector  of  city  and  district  of 

Dacca.— C.  Feb.  8. 
Hardv,  Abraham,  Capt.,  56th  N.  I.,  to  be  Major  v.  Wrotteslcy,  prom.— C.  Feb  I. 
Hutchinson,  James,  Assist.  Surg.,  posted  to  civil  station  of  Gyah  v.  Henderson, 

prom. — C.  Feb.  22. 
Harrington,  Cornet,  posted  to  3d  Light  Cav.— C.  Feb.  4. 
Hodges.  C.  W.,  Lieut,  5th  Light  Cav.,  to  be  Captain  of  a  Troop,  v.  Bargets, 

deceased.— C.  Feb.  26. 
Hamilton,  P.  S.,  Comet,  5th  L.  Cav.,  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Hodges,  prom. — C.  Feb.  29. 
Hart,  T.  B.,  Assist -Surg.,  directed  to  join  and  do  duty  with  H.  M.'s  16th 

Lsinoers,  v.  Spencer. — C.  Feb.  29. 
Hayley,  Surgeon,  app.  to  68th  N.  I.— C.  Feb.  9. 

Heynes,  C.  S.  j  Assist  Surg.,  on  furlough  to  Europe  for  health. — C.  Feb.  1. 
Hervey,  A.,  Capt,  65th  N.  1.,  on  furlough  to  Europe. — C.  Feb.  9. 
Harriott,  J.  C,  Lieut-Col.,  22d  N.  I.,  on  furlough  to  Europe.— C.  Feb.  19. 
Hall,  J.  W.,  Capt,  14th  N.  I.,  on  furlough  to  Penang.— C.  Feb.  19. 
Hargrave,  E.  R.,  Esq.,  to  be  Cashier  to  Government  Bank. — M.  Feb.  29. 
Henderson,  D.,  Surg.,  his  services  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Resident  at  Tra- 

▼ancore. — M.  Feb.  22. 
Harding,  G.,  Mr.,  admitted  Assist-Surg.,  and  app.  Under  Garr.-Surg.  of  Fort 

St  George.— M.  Feb.  28. 
Henderson,  P.,  Lieut-Col.,  posted  to  46th  N.  I.— M.  Feb.  28. 

Jones,  N.,  Lieut,  57th  N.  I.,  to  resume,  his  duties  as  Assist  Execut  Officer  of 

18th  or  Dacca  div.  of  Public  Works.— C.  Feb.  22. 
Jackson,  G.  H.,  Lieut,  42d  N.  I.,  directed  to  do  duty  with  the  Detach,  of  Eoro- 

pean  Convalescents  proceedior  from  Cawnpore.— C.  Feb.  29. 
Jones,  W.  W.,  Lieut,  to  actas  Interp.  and  Quar.-mast.  to  3d  N.  L— C.  Feb.  9. 
Jerris,  John,  Capt,  5th  N.  L,  returned  to  duty.— C.  Feb.  4. 
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ionei,  R.  £.,  Eos.,  25tli  N.  I.,  oo  furlough  to  Europe  for  health.— C.  Feb.  19. 
Jones,  John,  Lieut.,  let  Light  Car.,  to  act  as  Riding  Master. — M.  Feb.  12. 

Kinleslde,  R.  R.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  2d  Lieut  of  Artil.— C.  Feb.  1. 

Key,  A.  M.,  Lieut.,  9th  Light  Cav.,  on  furiough  to  Europe.— C.  Feb.  19. 

Lawrence,  E.,  Capt,  Superintend,  of  Family  Money,  and  Paymas.  of  PenMons, 
in  Oudp,.to  officiate  as  Assist.  Sec.  to  Government  in  MiliL  Depart,  in  absence 
of  Major  Stuart  on  sick  furlouffh- — C.  Feb.  15. 

Lougham,  J.  M.,  posted  to  lOtli  Light  Cavalry.— C.  Feb.  22. 

Lindsay,  Comet,  posted  to  3d  Light  Cavalry. — C.  Feb.  4. 

Lawrence,  H.,  Brev.-Capt.,  67th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Europe  for  health. — C.  Feb.  6. 

Leicester,  C.  B.,  Lieut.,  34th  N.  1.,  on  furl,  to  New  South  Wales.— C.  Feb.  19. 

Moore,  H.,  Mr.,  to  be  Judge  of  Zillah  Nuddeah.— C.  Feb.  21. 

Marten,  T.  P.,  Mr.,  to  be  Register  of  City  Court  of  Moorshedabad.— C.  Feb.  21. 

M  dd.eton,  J.  F.,  Ens.  32d  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut,  v.  IVe,  prom.— C.  Feb.  1. 

Mackenzie,  H.,  Ens.  66th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Walter,  prom.— C.  Feb.  1. 

Macdougall,  A.,  Ens.  5th  Extra  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.,  v.  Dunlop,  dec. — C.  Feb.  15. 

Macdongall,  J.  P.,  Lieut.,  Sub-Assistant,  to  be  a  Deputy  Assistant-Commissary- 
General  of  2d  Class.— C.  Feb.  22. 

Mee,  G.  A.,  Lieut  58th  N.  I.,  to  be  Adj.,  v.  Sargent,  prom.— C.  Feb.  29. 

Maule,  W.  M.,  Ens.,  11th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  health— C.  Feb.  1. 

Morgan,  T.  T.,  Assist,  on  furl  to  Eur.  for  health.— C.  Feb.  1. 

Mackintosh,  H.,  Lieut  43d  N.  1.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  health.— C  Feb.  6. 

Miller,  W.  A.,  Lieut.  4th  Madras  N.  L,  on  furl,  for  health.— C.  Feb.  9. 

Mackeni.^.  R.  Capt  15th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.- C.  Feb.  19. 

Maitland,  K.  A.,  Esq.,  to  be*Treasurer  and  Secretary  to  Government  Bank. 
— M.  Feb.  29. 

Morland,  H.,  Lieut  27th  N.  I.,  to  be  an  Assistant  Under  Deputy  Snrreyor-Oen. 
— M.  Feb.  12. 

M*Leod,  Alex.,  Lient.  4th  Lt  Cav.  to  act  as  Riding  Master.— M.  Feb.  12. 

Milnes,  W.,  Lieut,  to  act  as  Riding  Master  to  the  Governor's  Body  Guard. 
— M.  Feb.  12. 

Macauley,  Colin,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens.,  and  appointed  to  do  duty  with  16th  N.  I« 
— M.  Feb.  22. 

Mariin,  Edw.,  Ens.,  posted  to  24th  N.  L— M.  Feb.  13. 

Miller,  W.  A.,  Lieut  4th  N.  1.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  health.— Feb.  26. 

Napier,  Alex.,  Ens.  58th  N.  L,  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  health.— C.  Feb.  19. 
Nugent,  W.  G.,  to  resume  his  duties  as  Acting  Superintending  Engineer  in 
Mysore.— M.  Feb.  15. 

Fringle,  D.,  Mr.,  to  be  Second  Registrar  of  Baughulpore.— ^C.  Feb.  14. 

Poole,  Charles,  Lieut-Col.  56th  iC  L,  to  be  Col.,  v.  Logic,  dec. — C.  Feb.  1. 

Pye,  John,  Lieut  32d  N.  L,  to  be  Captain  of  a  Company,  v.  Swanston,  deceased. 
— C.  Feb.  1. 

Perkett,  Capt,  app.  to  charge  of  European  Invalids  of  H.  C.'s  service,  under  or- 
ders of  embarkation. — C.  Feb.  8. 

Pearson,  J.  T.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  posted  to  Civil  Station  of  Mtdnapore,  r. 
Hutchinson.— C.  Feb.  22. 

Price,  Brig.-Gen.,  rem.  to  Dinapore  division  of  Army. — C.  Feb.  9. 

Pennefeather,  R.  P.,  Lieut,  to  officiate  as  Interp.  and  Quar.- Mast,  to  3d  Lt  Cav., 
in  absence  of  Lieut  Trevor. — C.  Feb.  9. 

Paterson,  J.  J.,  Surgeon,  on  furl  to  Eur. — C.  Feb.  19. 

Provan,  D.,  Surgeon  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  health. — M.  Feb.  12. 

Pasmibre,  J.  Lieut,  Pension  Estab.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  health. — M.  Feb.  12. 

Russell,  H.  P.,  to  be  Magist  and  Collector  of  Jungle  Mehauls.— C.  Feb.  14. 
Read,  M.,  Mr.,  to  be  Assistant  to  Magistrate  imd  Collector  of  Bheerbhoom. 

— C.  Feb.  21. 
Ricketts,  H.,  Mr.,  to  be  Collector  and  Joint  Magistrate  of  Balasore.-^.  Feb.  14. 
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Rke,  J.,  Ens.  44th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.,  ▼.  Faowortb,  ret.— C.  Feb.  1. 

Raleigh,  £.  W.  W.,  Assistaot-SurgeoD,  appointed  to  Medical  duties  of  Calcutta 

Native  Militia,  and  Assist  to  Superintend,  of  Eye  Infirmary. — C.  Feb.  22. 
Ramsay,  J.,  Ens.  23d  N.  I.,  to  act  as  Adjutant' to  23d  N.  I.,  during  abeenoe  of 

Lieut.  Holmes.— C.  Feb.  29. 
Ralfe,  H.,  Cant.,  Bengal  ArtilL,  on  fori,  to  Eur.  for  health.— C.  Feb.  9. 
Ramsny,  T.,  Ens.  32d  N.  I.,  on  furl  to  Eur.  for  health.— C.  Feb.  19. 
Robson,  F.  A.,  Esq.,  to  be  Judge  and  Criminal  Judge  of  Zillah  of  Guotoor. 

— M    Feb.  29. 
Richmond,  J.,  Assistant*  Surgeon,  appointed  to  do  duty  with  H.  M.'s  13th  Lt. 

Dragoons.— M.  Feb.  12. 
Rose,  John,  Cornet,  3d  Lt.  Cav.,  to  act  as  Riding  Master. — M.  Feb.  12. 
Rattray,  J..  Lieut,  to  be  Quarter-Master,  Interpreter,  and  Paymaster,  y.  Chin- 

nery.— M.  Feb.  22. 

Shitir,  D.,  Ensign  54th  N.  L,  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Ewart  prom.— C.  Feb.  29. 
Spencer,  W.,  Assistaut-Surg.,  16th  Lancers,  to  be  attached  to  Conralescent 

Depot  of  Europeans.— C.  Feb.  29. 
Stuart,  C,  Major- Gen.,  removed  from  21st  to  65th  N.  I.— C.  Feb.  9. 
Short,  E.  H.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens.,  and  appointed  to  do  duty  with  3d  or 

P.  L.  L— M.  Feb.  22. 
Stewart,  F.  P.,  Lieut,  remo%'ed  from  46th  to  39th  N.  I.— M.  Feb.  28. 
Stretlell  D.,  Lieut.,  20th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Europe.- M.  Feb.  12. 

Taylor,  James,  Assistant-Surg.,  appointed  to  medical  duties  of  civil  station  of 

Dacca,  vice  Harris,  dec. — C.  Feb.  1.  • 

Thomson,  Geo.,  Capt.  of  Engineers,  to  be  Exec-  Engineer  of  8th  or  Rohilcund 

div.  of  Public  Works,  vice  Davidson,  rem. — C.  Feb.  8. 
Trower,  Jesper,  Lieutenant,  Artillery,  to  Ist  Lieutenant,  vice  Kemp,  deccaaed. 

—C.  Feb.  16. 
Thomas,  Mills,  Major,  to  be  Lieut- Col.,  vice  Vaughan,  prom. — C.  Fe'».29. 
Thompson,  J.,  Capt.  68tb  N.  I.,  to  officiate  as  Major  of  Brigade  in  Arracao, 

vice  Scott  on  furl.- C.  Feb.  9. 
Trevor,  R.  S.,  Lieut.,  to  act  as  Interp.  and  Quarter  Master  to  3d  Light  Car., 

vice  Tottenham,  res. — C.  Feb.  9. 
Todd,  J.  M.,  Assist-Surg.,  returned  to  duty.— C.  Feb.  6. 
Taylor,  H.,  Lieut.  2d  Light  Cav.,  to  act  ss  Riding-Master.— M.  Feb.  12. 
Thompson,  A.  P.,  Lieutenant,  8th  Light  Cavalry,  to  act  as  Riding-Master. 

— M.  Feb.  12. 
Taylor,  T.  J.,  Lieut.  7th  Light  Cav.,  on  furi.  to  Europe.— Feb.  15. 

Vaughan,  John,  Lieut-Col.,  to  be  Lieut-Col.-Commandant,  vice  Vanrenen^ 
deceased.— C.  Feb.  29. 

Wynch,  P.  M.,  Mr.,  to  be  Superintendant  of  Calcutta  Lotteries. — C.  Feb.  21. 

Wilkinson,  W.,  Mr.,  to  be  CoUec.  of  Cuttack.— C.  Feb.  11. 

Wrottenley,  H.,  Major,  56th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut-Col.,  vice  Poule,  promoted. 
— C.  Feb.  1. 

Walter,  H.,  Lieut  56th  N.  I.,  to  be  Captain  of  a  Company,  vice  Hardey,  prom. 
— C.  Feb.  1. 

Wise,  T.  A.,  Mr.,  admitted  Assist-Surg.— C.  Feb.  15. 

Woodward,  D.,  Assistant* Surg.,  posted  to  Civil  Station  of  Dacca,  JelUdpore, 
vice  Taylor,  rem.  to  Dacca.— C.  Feb.  22. 

Webb,  Geo.,  Surg.,  on  furi.  to  Europe.— C.  Feb.  9. 

Watkins,  A.,  Capt.  7th  Light  Cav.,  to  act  as  Riding-Master.— M.  Feb.  12. 

Wight,  R.,  AJ»ist.-Surg.,  to  be  Garrison  Assist.-Surg.  at  Negapatam,  vice  Camp- 
bell on  fori,  to  Europe.— M.  Feb.  19. 

Young,  T.,  Capt  54th  N.  I.,  to  be  a  Major,  vice  Thomas,  prom. — C.  Feb.  29. 
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'  General  Orders  by  Government. 

*  Fort  St  George,  February  8, 1828, 

'Trb  Honourable  Court  of  Directors*  having  determined  that  not  more 
than  five  Officers  shall  be  simultaneously  absent  on  staff  employment, 
from  any  one  corps,  whether  cavalry  or  infantry,  the  Ri^ht  Honourable 
the  Governor  in  Council  is  pleased  to  publish  the  following  Regulations^ 
to  give  effect  to  the  orders  of  the  Honourable  Court,  from  this  date : 

'  The  number  of  regimental  Captains  that  may  be  absent  at  one  time 
from  the  same  corps  of  the  line,  on  staff,  or  other  public  permanent  employ, 
is  restricted  to  two ;  and,  to  obviate  all  occasion  for  reference  hereafter, 
it  is  directed,  that  when  two  Captains  are  absent  from  a  corps  in  public 
situations,  and  a  subaltern  Officer  of  the  same  corps  holding  also  a  de- 
tached  staff  situation,  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  regimental  Captain,  the 
Officer  so  promoted  shall  be  the  individual  to  vacate  his  appointment, 
under  the  operation  of  these  orders,  which  are  to  be  prospective^  and  are 
not  intendeu  to  affect  the  present  incumbents  of  the  grade  of  Captuns, 
unless  in  such  cases  of  emergency  as  his  Excellency  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  may  bring  to  the  notice  of  Government. 

*  The  Right  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Council  has  further  deter- 
mined, that,  when  an  escort  with  a  Resident  at  a  foreign  Court,  or  with 
a  Political  Agent,  is  furnished  from  troops  of  the  line,  or  fixed  establish- 
ment, the  services  of  a  distinct  Officer,  permanently  appropriated  to  the 
command  of  such  escort,  are  unnecessary.  Under  the  circumstances 
above,  when  an  escort  or  guard,  furnished  to  a  Resident  or  Political 
Agent,  is  relieved  weekly  from  the  regular  troops,  cantoned  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  Residency,  no  necessitv  will  exist  for  detaching 
a  European  Officer  from  his  corps,  on  a  tour  of'  duty  with  it ;  but,  when 
the  garrison  or  cantonment  from  which  the  relief  is  effected,  is  so  distant 
as  to  render  a  monthly,  or  longer  tour  of  duty,  more  convenient  than  a 
weekly  one,  the  Officer  commanding  the  division,  or  the  troops  from 
which  the  escort  is  furnished,  will  consider  it  to  be  his  duty  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  Resident  or  Political  Agent  for  the  uninterrupted  employ- 
mant  of  any  regimental  Officer  (who  has  served  three  years  with  his 
corps)  on  such  duty,  whilst  his  regiment  may  continue  in  the  division, 
or  at  the  station  givmg  the  escort. 

*  The  arrangements  described  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  are  prospec- 
tive, and  are  not  intended  to  affect  Officers  commanding  permanent 
escorts  composed  of  men  unconnected  with  the  regular  service ;  from 
this  operation  will  also  be  exempted,  escorts,  whether  composed  of 

*  On  the  subject  of  this  Order,  we  have  received  the  following  Letter  from  a 
Correspondent,  who  signs  himself  a  Sepoy  Subaltern,  dated  Trichinopolr,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1828  : — *  That  your  Publication  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good  in  va- 
rious ways,  no  person  at  all  arquainted  with  India  will,  for  a  moment,  be  in 
doubt  Some  time  ago  you  inserted,  in  one  of  your  Numbers,  a  Letter  from  an 
Officer  of  the  coast  army,  showing  the  very  great  deficiency  of  Officers  present 
with  some  of  the  regiments  on  the  Madras  Establishment ;  and,  in  Uie  list  of 
corps  yuu  then  published,  the  deficiency  was  very  apparent.  The  consequence 
of  this  publication  has  been  an  Order  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  to  limit 
the  number  of  Officers  absent  from  their  regiments  on  Staff  emplojrmeat  Xojtve, 
I  annex  the  particulars  as  promulgated  to  tb«  Madras  Army,  and  remain.  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant,' 

*  A  Sepoy  Subalterk,' 
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troops  of  the  line,  or  otherwise,  which  may  be  furnished  for  misnon^ 
or  occasional  embassies  to  foreign  Courts,  beyond  the  limits  of  India 
•  Proper. 

'  By  Order  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Council. 

(Signed)        *  R.  Cuve, 

*  Chief  SecreUiry: 

*  General  Orders  by  his  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief, 

<  Head-Quarters,  Choultry  PlaiD,  February  18,  1628. 
'  At  a  General  Court-Martial,  held  at  Belgaum,  on  the  dd  day 
of  January,  1828,  and  continued^  by  adjournments,  to  the  29th  of  the 
same  month,  Lieutenant  Jobiah  Eyles  Deere,  of  his  Majesty's  45th  re- 
giment, was  arraigned  on  the  following  charge,  viz. : — **  Charge  pre- 
ferred agunst  Lieutenant  Josiah  Eyles  Deere,  of  the  45th  regiment — 
For  placing  himself,  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  at  a  gate  of  the  Palace  of 
Kolapoor,  the  17th  of  October,  1827  ;  and  then,  forgetful  of  the  libe- 
rality which  should  distinguish  a  British  officer  towards  a  fallen  Prince* 
using  a  demeanour  and  language  highly  insulting  to  the  Rajah  of  that 
country  and  his  people,  particularly  in  applying  to  him  the  word» 
'  Bancnoot  s'  such  conduct  endangering  the  public  peace,  and  being 
highly  unbecoming  the  character  of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  and  to 
the  prejudice  of  good  order  and  military  discipline."  ^V^  which 
widen  charge  the  Court  came  to  the  following  decision :  "The  Court 
having  most  maturely  weighed  and  considered  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
brought  forward  in  support  of  the  prosecution,  as  well  as  what  the  pri- 
soner. Lieutenant  J.  E.  Deere,  of  his  Majesty's  4l8t  regiment  hath  urged 
in  his  defence,  and  the  evidence  in  support  thereof,  is  of  opinion — 

'  "Finding,  That  the  prisoner  is  guilty  of  placing  himself  at  a  gate  of 
the  Palace  oi  Kolapoor,  on  the  17th  of  October,  1828 ;  and  then,  forget- 
Ail  of  the  liberality  which  should  distinguish  a  British  officer  towards  a 
fallen  Prince,  using  a  demeanour  and  language  highly  insulting  to  the 
R^ah  of  that  country  and  his  people ;  particularly,  in  applying  to  him  the 
word,  *  Banchoot ;'  such  conduct  endangering  the  public  peace,  and  bdnr 
highly  unbecoming  the  character  of  an  officer,  and  to  the  prejudice  of 
good  order  and  military  discipline ;  but  the  Court  is  of  opinion^  that  the 
prisoner  is  not  guilty  of  any  other  part  of  the  charge." 

*  **  Sentence, — ^The  Court  having  found  the  prisoner  Guilty  to  the 
extent  above  stated,  doth  sentence  him,  the  said  Lieutenant  J.  £.  Deere, 
of  his  Majesty's  4l8t  regiment,  to  lose  two  steps  in  his  regiment,  by 
being  placed  immediately  below  the  two  Lieutenants  who  at  present 
stand  next  to  him,  and  baring  his  commission  in  his  Majesty's  41st  re- 

E'ment  dated  one  day  after  the  date  of  the  regimental  commission  of 
ieuteuant  John  Smith  of  the  same  regiment." 
*  Approved  and  Confirmed, 

(Signed)        '  G.  T.  Walkbr, 

*  Lieut, 'General, 


<  c*i 


'The  Court  have  recommended  the  prisoner  on  account  of  hit 
bravery.  This  quidity,  unaccompanied  with  the  generosity  which 
ahould  be  the  characteristic  of  the  British  soldier  towards  the  unfortu- 
nate, can  entitle  him  to  little  credit  with  the  Lieutenant-General ;  and 
•o  little  has  the  prisoner  known  of  the  value  of  the  latter,  that,  not  being 
fiinply  reprimanded  by  the  officer  in  command^  for  the  gross  conduct  of 
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which  he  has  been  now  convicted,  but,  as  if  doubting  of  a  proper  fetHnf^ 
existing  elsewhere^  he  himself  called  for,  and  dared  the  sentence  of  a 
court*martial.  It  is  necessary,  then,  when  men  are  nut  endowed  with 
proper  feeling,  that  they  be  taught,  at  least,  to  respect  public  opinion. 
This  sentence  must  be  carried  into  execution  ;  and,  though  lenient,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mark  what  is  expected  from  a  British 
officer. 

(Signed)  "  G.  T.  Walker, 

"  lAeut.'GeneraL*' 
*  The  prisoner.  Lieutenant  Deere,  is  to  be  released  from  arrest,  and 
will  return  to  his  duty.' 


BIHTHS. 

Braddon,  the  lady  of  Wm.,  E«q.,  of  a  daughter,  at  AHipore,  Feb.  10. 

Bremner,  the  lady  of  Lieut  Wm.,  47th  Reg.,  of  a  son,  at  Bellary,  Feb.  18. 

Clarke,  the  lady  of  CMpt.  Win.,  of  a  daughter,  at  CalcutU,  Feb.  24. 

Cardew,  the  lady  of  C;  F^.,  Civ.  Serv.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Furreedpore,  March  5. 

Duulop,  the  ladv  of  Mi^or  W.,  52d  N.  I.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Calcutta,  Feb.  11. 

Dickens,  the  lady  of  Theodore,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  Calcutta,  Feb.  14. 

Elphistone,  the  lady  of  Lieut-Col.  C.,  Com.  50th  Reg.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Bel- 
gaum,  Fifb.  16. 

Fraser,  the  lady  of  S.,  Esq.,  Civil  Service,  of  a  son,  at  Chowringhee,  March  1. 

Fyvie,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Wm.,  of  twin  daughters,  at  Surat,  I^b.  8. 

Girdlestone,  the  lady  of  Capt.  W.  B.,  Com.  2d  Bat.  Nagpore  Brigade,  of  a  son, 
at  Calcutta,  Feb.  8. 

Greville,  the  lady  of  Capt,  H.  M.'s  16th  Lancers,  and  Brigade*Maj.  to  H.  M.'s 
Forces,  of  a  daughter,  at  CalcutU,  Feb.  28. 

Hodgeson,  the  lady  of  Capt.  F.,  35th  N.  I.,  of  a  son,  at  Meerot,  March. 

Huxham,  the  lady  of  W.,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Quilon,  Feb.  18. 

M*Curdy,  the  hidy  of  Capt  £.  A.,  27th  Reg.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Trichinopoly, 
Feb.  17. 

Minchin,  the  lady  of  J.,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Chowringhee,  March  7. 

Newman,  the  hdy  of  Capt  Charles,  5th  N.  1.,  of  a  son  and  heir,  at  QoiloD, 
Feb.  8. 

Proby,  tha  lady  of  the  Rev.  J.  C,  chaplain,  of  a  daughter,  at  Benares,  Feb.  21. 

PatUe,  the  lady  of  James,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Chowringhee,  March  3. 

Pringle,  the  lady  of  D.,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  Bhaugulpore,  March  1. 
'  Roome,  the  lady  of  Major,  of  a  son,  at  Bhewnay,  Feb.  6. 

Skipton,  the  lady  of  George,  Esq.,  Superintendent-Surg.,  of  a  son,  at  Agra, 
Feb.  1. 

Steer,  the  lady  of  C.  W.,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Patna,  Feb.  4. 

Seppings,  the  lady  of  J.  M.,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Calcutto,  Feb.  8. 

Sim,  the  lady  of  Major,  Eni^neers,  of  a  son,  at  Madras,  Feb.  26, 

Seton,  the  lady  of  David,  Esq.,  of  a  son.  at  Colebah,  Feb.  13. 

Turnbull,  the  lady  of  P.,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  Calcutta,  Feb.  5. 

Wylie,  the  lady  of  Dr.,  of  a  son,  at  Nagpore,  Feb.  2. 

Williams,  the  lady  of  Capt  K.  B.,  3d  Lt  Cav.,  at  Arcot,  Feb.  26. 

MARRIAGES. 

Butler,  Captain,  P.,  to  Eliza,. eldest  daughter  of  S.  Fabbj,  Esq.,  at  C«kutU» 

Feb.  4. 
Coles,  J.  R.,  Esq.,  to  Mrs.  Anna  Ives,  at  Calcutta,  Feb.  9. 
Cockell,  Capt  W.  W.,  to  Miss  Eliza  Bayson,  at  Calcutta,  Feb.  26. 
Eastman,  Thomas,  Esq.,  to  Helen,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Captain  WiUiim 

Gordon,  of  the  country  service,  at  Calcutta,  March  1. 
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Eaton,  Mr.  C.  W.,  Matter  Attendant  at  Coringa,  to  Eleanor  Ann,  eldest  daughter 

of  the  late  Mr.  Luttrell,  of  Trincbinopoly,  at  Madras,  March  3. 
Menzies,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice,  Senior  Puisne  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 

Colony,  to  Ann  Helena,  daughter  of  Commodore  Christian,  of  the  Royal  Narj, 

at  Simon'fl  Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,^Feb.  28. 
Nutting,  Lieut  Charles,  2d  Europ.  r^t,  to  Miss  Emily  Stewart,  at  Hingalee, 

Feb.  15. 
Smith,  Lieut.-Col.,  D.  C,  37th  N.  I.,  to  Mrs.  HenrietU  Smithwaite,  at  Madras^ 

March  3. 
Spratt,  Assist-Apothecary,  C,  3d  Nat  Vet  Bat,  to  Miss  M.  Newcastle,  at 

Chicacole,  Feb.  11. 
Woodcock,  W.  H.,  Esq.,  Civil  Service,  to  Harriott  Mary,  only  daughter  of  Colin 

Shakspeare,  Esq.,  at  Calcutta,  Feb.  13. 
Wyndham,  Capt  H.,  Marines,  to  Mrs.  Jane  Vernon,  at  Bombay,  Feb.  4. 

DEATHS. 

Aradal,  S.  E.,  Esq.,  aged  21,  at  Cakutta,  Feb.  16. 

Dacre,  Joseph,  Esq.,  Third  Judge  of  the  Prorin.  Court  of  Appeal  and  Circuit, 

at  the  staUon  at  Chittoor,  Feb.  22. 
Fermie.  the  lady  of  Capt  O.  W.,  aged  56,  at  Calcutta,  Feb.  19. 
Gillanders,  Thomas,  Esq.,  aged  59,  at  Calcutta,  Feb.  23. 
M'George,  Theophila  Louisa,  wife  of  Lieut  W.  M'George,  Ai^utant  of  the  Ba- 

reUly  Prov.  Batt,  aged  22,  at  Bareillv,  Feb.  24. 
Rntter,  the  lady  of  William,  Esq.,  at  Nladras,  Feb.  24. 
Spence.  Ens.  N.  M.,  24th  Madras  N..  L,  at  Kolapoor,  Feb.  12. 
Stell,  David,  Esq.,  son  of  George  Stell,  Esq.,  of  MiUden,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

Feb.  27, 


SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVALS    FROM    EASTERN    PORTS. 


Date. 

1828. 
July  28 
July  29 
July  29 
July  30 
July  30 
July  30 
July  31 
July  31 
Aug.  1 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  14 
Aug.20 
Aug.  20 
Aug.21 
Aug.  25 
Aug.25 
Aug.27 


PortofAnrival 

.  Ship's  Name. 

Commander. 

Place  of  Depart    Date. 
iQoa 

Hastings    .. 

Harvey 

Findlay      . . 

V.D.  Land 

Feb.  23 

Knightsbridge  Ripley 

Hesse 

Bengal     . . 

Mar.    1 

Start 

John 

Freeman    . . 

Mauritius 

Apr.    3 

Hastings    . . 

Frances  Charlotte  Talbert      . . 

Madras    .. 

Mar.  18 

Dartmouth 

Olive  Branch  . . 

Anderson  .. 

Cape 

May  10 

Downs 

Ann  Gray 

South  Seas 

Plymouth  .. 

Royal  George 

Grant 

Mauritius 

Apr.  18 

Clyde 

Hind 

Rodger      . . 

V.  D.  Und 

Apr.  12 

Downs 

Margaret 

Ferguson  .. 

Bombay  .. 

Mar.  12 

Downs 

Guardian 

Sutherland 

Bombay  .. 

Feb.  18 

Cork 

Claremont 

Mac  Cauley 

Bombay  .. 

Feb.  26 

Portsmouth 

Sir  Edwd.  Paget 

Geary 

Bengal     . . 

Feb.  27 

Downs 

Frances 

Heard 

Mauritius 

Apr.  21 
Mar.  18 

Cowes 

Bnrrell 

Metcalf     .. 

Bauvia    .. 

Downs 

Hope 

Harris 

South  Seas 

Jan.  21 

Start 

Thus.  Grenville 

Shea 

Bengal     . . 

Mar.  14 

Downs 

Alexander 

Richardson 

Ceylon     . . 

Apr.  6 
Mar.    9 

Liverpool  .. 

Nandi 

Ramsay    . . 

Bengal     .. 

Surt 

Dryade 

Kellork     .. 

Mauritius 

Apr.  26 

Portsmouth 

Eliznbeth       .. 

CoUins      . . 

N.  S.  Wales 

Feb.   17 

Downs 

Sarah  &  Elizabeth  David 

South  Seas 

Gravesend 

Peace 

Thomson  . . 

Madeira  .. 

July  23 

Downs 

Magnolia 

Eldridge  .. 

Bauvia    .. 

Apr.   19 

Portsmouth 

Wanderer 

Hurst       .. 

Fernandez 

June     5 

Liverpool 

Perseverance 

Brown      .  • 

Bengal     .. 

Mar.  30 
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ARRIVALS  IN  EASTERN  PORTS. 


Date. 

Port  of  Arrival. 

Ship^tName. 

Commander 

PortofD^iaxt. 

1828. 

March 

I    Bombay 

. .     Glcniffer 

. .     Henning 

..     Clyde 

March 

S    Bombay 

..     Valleyficld 

. .     Johnson 

..     London 

March 

9    Bombay 

!!     >iwfolk 

. .     Catgrave 

. .     London 

March  10    Bengal' 

•  .     Redman 

,.     London 

March  13    V.  D.  Land 

. .     Boddin^^ns 
. .     Copernicus 

./     Taylor 

• .     London 

March  14    CalcutU 

. .     Stevens 

. .     London 

March  15    Calcutta 

. .     Circassian 

..     Douthwaite    ..     Lonion 

March  20    Calcutta 

..      Mary 

• .     Bambor 

. .     Liverpool 

March  23    CakatU 

. .     Mary  Ann 

. .     O'Brien 

. .     London 

March  23    Calcutta 

..     Clifton 

..     Midford 

..     Liverpool 

March  24    CalcutU 

. .     Ontario 

..     WiUis 

. .     Liverpool 

DEPARTURES    FROM 

[    EUROPE. 

Date. 
1828. 

Port  of  Depart 

Ship's  Name. 

Destinatkw. 

July  21 

Cork 

. .     Letitia 

.     Clement      , 

.     N.S.  Wales 

July  25 

Liverpool 

..     William  Glen     . 

.     Anderson 

.     Bombay 

July  28 

Gravesend 

. .     Hippomenes 

.     Ross 

.     BaUvia 

July  31 

Greenock 

. .     Hunter 

.     Arthur 

.     V.D.Land 

Aug.    2 

Liverpool 

. .     London 

.     Huntley      . 

.     Bengal 

Aug.    2 

Greenock 

.     Simpson 

.     Warner 

;     Bombay 

Aug.    6 

Liverpool 

.     James  Grant 

.     Inglis 

.     Bengal 

Aug.    6 

Liverpool 

.     Rithsdale 

.     Christian    . 

.     Bombay 

Aug.    7 

Liverpool 

» .     Ann 

.     Fowler 

Mauritiui 

Aug.  13 

Downs 

. .     John  Biggar 

.      Shaw 

..     Bengal 

Aug.  13 

Downs 

.     Jupiter 

.     Welley 

..     N.S.  Wales 

Aug.  13 

Downs 

.     Superior 

.     Ormand 

. .     Mauritius 

Aug.  13 

Liverpool 

. .     Mary  Ann 

.     Laidley 

. .     Bombay 
..     N.S.Wales 

Aug.  14 

Portsmouth 

Lang 

.     Lark 

Aug.  14 

Greenwich 

. .     Comet 

.     Eraser 

..     N.S.  Wales 

Aug.  15 

Downs 

.     Vittoria 

.     Smith 

..     N.S.  Wales 

Aug.  15 

Downs 

.     LadyMacNnghu 

m    Faith 

.     Bengal 

Aug.  16 

Uith 

City  of  London  . 

.     M*Kellar 

.     N.  S.  Wales 

Aug.  19 

Gravesend 

.     George  Canning. 

.     Raig 

.     Bengal 

Aug.  19 

Downs 

.     Samuel  Brown    . 

.     Reid 

. .     Mauritius 

Aug.  19 

Downs 

.     Roslyn  Casde     . 

.     Duff 

.     V.  D.  Land 

Aug.  21 

Plymouth 

.     Childe  Harold    . 

.     West 

.     Bombay 
.     N.  S.  Wales 

Aug.  23 

Downs 

.     Governor  Ready. 

Young 

Aug.  23 

Plymouth 

.      Surry 

.     Dacre 

.     N.  S.  Wales 

Aug.  23 

Downs 

.     Africa 

.     Skeltou 

.     Ceylon 

Aug.  23 

Downs 

. .      Harriet 

.     Knaggs 

.     N.  S.  Wales 

Aug.  24 

Downs 

. .     Lady  Rowena    . 

.     Russell 

.     V.D.Land 

Aug.  25 

Livfrpool 

.     AUre 

.      Proditch 

.     Singapore 

Aug.  25 

Downs 

. .     Patience 

.     Matthews    . 

.     Cape 

Aug.  25 
Aug.  26 

fm  rAVPMp  n  A 

..     Clarkstone 
.     Hero 

.     N.  S.  Wales 
.     B.imbay 
.     N.  S.  Wales 

\t  rnvccKr  uu 

Liverpool 

.     Fell 

Aug.  26 

PorUmouth 

. .     Royal  George     . 

.     Embleton    . 

Aug.  27 

PorUmouth 

.     Nautilus 

.     Nash 

.     China 

Aug.  27 

Downs 

.     Protector 

.     Waugh 

.     Bengal 

General  List  of  Passenoers. 

Passengers  Homewards. 

By  the  Jokn,  from  Mauritius  : — Lieut.  Kelly,  R.  N. ;  David  Thom^^on,  Esq. ; 
Messrs.  W.  Felfair,  Gillan,  Artus,  Chardriolette,  and  Ledditt ;  Master  Madge  ^ 
Mesdames  Artus  and  child,  Monneron,  Fourmond,  LeJditt  and  two  children. 

By  the  Sir  Edward  Paget,  from  Bengal  and  Cape : — Lieut-Col.  G.  Macgregor, 
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C.B.,  59th  foot;  Capta.  CHmpbell.  3l8t  foot;  J.  Crawford,  Bombay  Marine; 
H.  Lawren*e,  67th  N.  I. ;  J.  Douglas,  98ih  foot,  and  H.  John,  Cape  Car. ; 
Lieut.  John  Miller,  Madras  Rifle  Corps ;  the  Riglit  Hon.  W.  H.  Leslie  MelnUe, 
Hon.  Comp.'s  CW^  Ser. ;  Augustus  Le  Mpssurier,  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law; 
John  Monteath,  C«q.,  and  John  Manuel,  Esq. ;  Mde?.  Col.  Macgregor,  E.  Hume, 
Capt.  Orimes,  G.M.Taylor,  Capt.  Stevenson  and  Monieath ;  Master  A.  Mac- 
gregor, and  three  Uumes  ;  MisHes  C- Macgregor,  E.  Woodky,  E.  Hume,  Mon- 
teath and  Stevens  ;  Serjeants  Armstrong  and  Monro. 

By  the  Ouardian,  from  Bombay  :— CapU  T.  R.  Ferrell,  Bombay  Marinet*  and 
Lady ;  and  Mrs.  Sievewright. 

By  \h.t  Frances  Charlotte  t  from  Madras: — Capts.  T«ylor,  13th  Drag.;  and 
Nicholson,  Royals  ;  and  Dr.  Campbell,  Hon.  Comp.'s  Service. 

By  the  WUUam  Harris^  from  Ascension  : — Capt.  Langdon,  R.N. ;  Mr.  Fore- 
man, Ute  Surgeon  of  the  Island  ;  and  Mrs.  CoL  Nicholls. 

By  the  Frances^  from  the  Mauritius  : — Mr.  Lester,  f<om  St.  Helena. 

By  the  Thtmas  Grenvilie^  from  Beniral : — Lieut.  Col.  Gilbert,  15th  N.  I. ; 
Lieut  A.  M.  Key,  Hon*  Comp  's  9th  Cav. ;  D.  Bryre,  Esq.  (died  at  sea,  July 
18;)  B.  RoberU,  Esq.;  Dr.  B.  Macleod ;  Mdes.  Col.  GilUen,  Roberts,  Bryre, 
Macleod,  Higgins,  'JThomas,  (died  at  sea,  June  14  ;)  .Masters  Mi^leod,  H. 
Tbompaon,  Higv;in8,  Thomas,  and  M*Caun  ;  Misses  Bryre,  C.  RoberU,  Mac- 
kod,  C.  Macl^,  two  Higgins,  two  TurubuUs,  two  Wilkinsons,  Methevon, 
and  M.  Thomas,  (died  at  sea,  June  15  ;}  ten  servants  and  twenty-six  invalids. 

By  the  AUsattder^  from  Ceylon  : — Major  Gen.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  :  Major 
Morris,  97th  reg. ;  Capt.  Crofton,  83d  reg. ;  Lieut.  De  Laney ;  Ens.  Cassidy ; 
T. N.  Carrington,  Esq. ,  Mdes.  Carrington,  and  five  children;  Crofton  and  Cas- 
sidy; Morris,  and  five  children ;  three  servants,  eleven  invalids,  two  women,  and 
three  children. 

By  the  Elizabeth,  from  N.  S.  Wales :— Captain  Farlane ;  Dr.  Evans,  R.  N. ; 
Messrs.  Paul,  AspinaH,  and  two  Wentwortbs ;  Mrs.  Paul ;  Misses  Wentworth. 
Ten  steerage  Passengers. 

By  the  Perseverance,  from  Bengal : — Capt.  Law,  38th  reg.;  Lieuts.  Johnstone, 
16th  Lancers  ;  and  G.  Johnstone,  46th  reg. ;  John  Russell,  Esq. ;  M.  Mackenzie ; 
Mdes.  Mackenzie,  and  four  children ;  and  Gilbert  and  one  child.  Three  servants. 


Postscript. 


We  are  still  without  any  later  netvg  from  India  than  that  given 
in  our  last.  Not  a  single  sMp  has  arrived  Jrom  either  Presidency 
of  a  later  date  than  the  intelligence  before  given.  In  the  ensuing 
month,  we  shall,  no  doubt,  have  more  of  Indian  news  to  com" 
municate. 
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